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TO  THE   SIGHT   HOKOirBABI.E 


JOHN    WILSON    CROKER, 


ETC.   ETC. 


Sib, 

An  attempt  to  sketch  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times,  or  perhaps  of  any  age, 
may  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  one  of  his  eminent 
countrymen ;  who  is  himself  connected  with  that  part  of 
Ireland  where  Mr.  Burke  spent  his  earlier  years  and  also 
with  his  family ;  who  acquired  his  relish  for  learning  in  the 
same  venerable  academic  retreat ;  who  possesses  much  of  his 
taste,  much  of  his  love  for  the  Fine  Arts,  much  of  his 
literary  talent,  and  no  ordinary  share  of  his  laborious  devotion 
to  public  business. 

That  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  I  am 
by  no  means  vain  enough  to  believe.  To  render  full  justice 
to  his  various  genius  and  acquirements,  demands  some  of 
his  own  powers.  But  the  design  may  indicate  desire  at  least 
to  appreciate  true  greatness.  I  am  anxious  therefore  to 
render  all  the  honours  that  are  his  due — more  especially  for 
the  successful  defence  of  those  venerable  institutions  of  our 
country  which  he  so  thoroughly  understood  and  valued,  and 
by  their  influence  over  the  English  people  saved  not  only  our 
National  independence  but  even  the  semblance  of  fireedom 
in  Europe,  in  that  long  and  fearful  struggle  now  happily 
terminated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Tour  most  faithful,  and  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  PEIOE. 
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ADVEETISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  favour  extended  to  this  biography  for  many  years,  as 
shewn  by  the  sale  of  several  large  editions,  has  occasioned 
the  demand  for  a  new  issue.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  a  more  popular  form  is  assumed,  so  as  to  bring 
the  volume  within  the  reach  of  that  large  and  increasing 
class  of  readers  who  desire  to  have  standard  works  in  a  port- 
able compass,  and  of  others  whose  thirst  for  information  on 
topics  of  general  interest  may  exceed  their  means  of  acquiring 
it.  "With  this  view,  the  work  has  undergone  careful  revision. 
No  abbreviation  has  been  made  in  the  narrative,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rendered  more  full  by  additions  and  references 
to  the  correspondence  of  its  subject.  Those  letters  only 
have  been  omitted  that  possess  little  immediate  connexion 
with  the  occurrences  of  Burke's  life,  and  which  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  the  body  of  his  works. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state,  in  testimony  of  the  care  with 
which  the  work  was  originally  written,  that  in  the  many 
volumes  of  contemporary  men  and  history  since  published, 
or  in  the  four  volumes  of  correspondence  issued  under  the 
care  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Bichafd  Bourke,  no  inci- 
dent that  I  have  mentioned  is  contradicted,  and  no  new  one 
has  been  added. 

The  sources  indeed  whence  I  drew  my  information,  rendered 
the  omission  of  any  event  of  moment  improbable.  To  those 
formerly  noticed,  may  be  added  the  following :  The  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Burke's  niece,  Mrs.  Haviland,  for  several  years 
an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house,  as  communicated  by  her  son ; 
those  of  Mr.  Shackleton,  Burke's  schoolfellow,  and  of  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  with  both  of  whom  frequent  cor- 
respondence was  maintained ;  several  others  of  his  private 
friends  and  correspondents  to  whom  occasional  reference 
occurs ;  while  from  another  contemporary  source,  materials 
previously  unknown  were  put  into  my  hands  illustrative  of 
his  studies  and  pursuits  while  in  Trinity  College,  of  which 
it  will  be  seen  occasional  use  is  made. 


Altogether,  these  furnish  eritleoee  of  earlr  formntion  of 
character,  antl  iodieate  hi>ir  truly  the  prediipetion*  of  the 
youth  were  destined  to  ahine  forth  in  the  man.  Vrw  readers 
but  will  find  intereit  in  traciDg  out  auch  a  <nret-r.  Penntially 
I  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  haviug  tent  n);  bumble  nid  to 
the  more  juat  representation  of  his  motives  miiI  ehumetpr 
at  a  time  when  there  wa«  a  dispoaition  to  throw  eenHUre  upoa 
both,  by  tho  Burviving  membeni  of  an  aitgr}-,  becaiue  itiacum- 
flted,  order  of  politicians,  who  had  never  forjpven  their 
overthrow  on  tho  queitiona  counected  with  Kevoiutioiwuy 
France.  Nor  are  tho  anticipations  in  the  oripinal  preface  to 
this  publication  loss  fully  Terifled,  nainelv,  that  the  miscoti* 
etructiona  to  which  he  had  been  subjoctej  would  soon  eeaaej 
that  esteem  no  lees  than  fame  nwait^il  him  ;  and  that  while 
receding  from  the  fleeting  poaaions  and  contentions  of  thd 
day,  he  would  ascend  to  that  position  among  the  first  order  of 
mankind,  where  according  to  the  estimate  of  tho  distin* 
guished  men  of  the  lust  and  of  the  present  age,  m  will  V 
seen  in  tlje  sixteenth  clmptei  of  this  work,  he  hu  uo  supw 
aud  scarcely  an  equal 


ADVEETISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


ly  presenting  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  to  the  public,  the  writer  cannot  omit  to  express  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  favourable  reception  experienced 
by  the  first ;  not  only  from  the  periodical  censors  of  litera- 
ture who  assume  to  guide  public  taste,  but  from  private 
testimonies  of  approbation  afforded  by  persons  of  the  very 
first  consideration  and  talents  in  the  country.*  Opinions 
which  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sale  of  a  large  im- 
pression of  the  work  in  no  very  considerable  space  of  time. 

This  encouragement  induced  corresponding  diligence  on 
his  part,  to  endeavour,  by  every  available  means,  to  add  to 
its  West  and  correctness ,  a^d  the  inquiiy  md  research 
resorted  to  with  this  view  though  laborious,  have  not  been 
in  vain.  The  additional  matter  collected,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  original,  adds  nearly  a  second  volume  to  the 
work,  and  has  necessarily  caused  a  new  arrangement  in  many 
parts  for  its  introduction  in  the  order  of  time,  while  other 
passages  are  wholly  re-written.  The  work  may  thence  be 
considered  in  many  parts  new.  This  plan  he  conceived  to 
be  more  systematic  and  desirable  than  merely  to  give  a 
supplemental  volume  of  disjointed  letters,  anecdotes,  and 
fragments  thrown  together  without  such  coherence  as  their 
nature  and  importance  deserved. 

Por  the  information  thus  received  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  a  variety  of  sources  upon  which  he  can  place  implicit  re- 
liance. Some  of  these  are  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the 
volumes.  Several  persons  to  whom  he  is  ooliged,  think  it 
obtrusive  or  unnecessary  to  give  their  names  to  the  world 
upon  circumstances  of  lighter  moment  in  themselves,  or 
wnich  carry  with  them  in  substance  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
authenticity.    He  should  be  ungrateful  however  not  to  avow 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  when  Prime  Minister ;  Mr.  Canning, 
when  Secretary  of  State  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
many  others  of  high  political  position. 


XU  JLDTEBTISEMBKT  TO  THE  ITFTH  EBITIOK. 

Altogether,  these  furnish  evidence  of  early  formation  of 
character,  and  indicate  how  truly  the  predilections  of  the 
youth  were  destined  to  shine  forth  in  the  man.  Pew  readers 
but  will  find  interest  in  tracing  out  such  a  career.  Personally 
I  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  having  lent  my  humble  aid  to 
the  more  just  representation  of  his  motives  and  character 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  disposition  to  throw  censure  upon 
both,  by  the  surviving  members  of  an  angry,  because  discom- 
fited, order  of  politicians^  who  had  never  forgiven  their 
overthrow  on  the  questions  connected  with  Revolutionary 
France.  Nor  are  the  anticipations  in  the  original  preface  to 
this  publication  less  fully  verified,  namely,  that  the  miscon- 
structions to  which  he  had  been  subjected  would  soon  cease; 
that  esteem  no  less  than  fame  awaited  him  ;  and  that  while 
receding  from  the  fleeting  passions  and  contentions  of  the 
day,  he  would  ascend  to  that  position  among  the  first  order  of 
mankind,  where  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  age,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  he  has  no  superior 
and  scarcely  an  equal. 


Norfolk  Crescent, 
September,  1854. 
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In  presenting  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  to  the  public,  the  writer  cannot  omit  to  express  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  favourable  reception  experienced 
by  the  first ;  not  only  from  the  periodical  censors  of  litera- 
ture who  assume  to  guide  public  taste,  but  from  private 
testimonies  of  approbation  afforded  by  persons  of  the  very 
first  consideration  and  talents  in  the  country.*  Opinions 
which  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sale  of  a  large  im- 
pression of  the  work  in  no  very  considerable  space  of  time. 

This  encouragement  induced  corresponding  diligence  on 
his  part,  to  endeavour,  by  every  available  means,  to  add  to 
its  interest  and  correctness ;  and  the  inquiry  and  research 
resorted  to  with  this  view  though  laborious,  have  not  been 
in  vain.  The  additional  matter  collected,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  original,  adds  nearly  a  second  volume  to  the 
work,  and  has  necessarily  caused  a  new  arrangement  in  many 
parts  for  its  introduction  in  the  order  of  time,  while  other 
passages  are  wholly  re-written.  The  work  may  thence  be 
considered  in  many  parts  new.  This  plan  he  conceived  to 
be  more  systematic  and  desirable  than  merely  to  give  a 
supplemental  volume  of  disjointed  letters,  anecdotes,  and 
frs^ments  thrown  together  without  such  coherence  as  their 
nature  and  importance  deserved. 

For  the  information  thus  received  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  a  variety  of  sources  upon  which  he  can  place  implicit  re- 
liance. Some  of  these  are  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the 
volumes.  Several  persons  to  whom  he  is  ooliged,  think  it 
obtrusive  or  imnecessary  to  give  their  names  to  the  world 
upon  circumstances  of  lighter  moment  in  themselves,  or 
which  carry  with  them  in  substance  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
authenticity.    He  should  be  ungrateful  however  not  to  avow 

•  The  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  when  Prime  Minister ;  Mr.  Canning, 
when  Secretary  of  State ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
many  others  of  high  political  position. 
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in  a  particular  manner  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Hon. 
Sir  AV^illiam  C.  Smith,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Second  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  for  the  documents  with  which 
he  has  been  obliging  enough  to  favomr  him.  He  is  likewise 
indebted  for  some  contributions  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
Gomme,  F.S.A.,  who  died  shortly  after  they  were  communi- 
cated. But  more  especially  his  thanks  are  due  to  Thomas 
Haviland  Burke,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  grand  nephew  and 
nearest  surviving  relative  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  no  less  near  to 
him  in  the  virtues  of  the  heart  than  in  blood,  and  who,  from 
the  satisfaction  which  the  writer  has  derived  from  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  he  must  consider  to  require  only  more 
time  and  opportunities  to  display  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  talents  of  his  family.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
supply  every  document  and  information  in  his  power  for 
these  volumes. 

To  advert  to  the  criticisms  passed  upon  the  work  will  not 
be  thought  necessary  further  than  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
ciliatory and  approving  spirit  in  which  they  are  generally  * 
couched.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  find  that  the  plan  chalked 
out  by  the  writer  for  himself,  of  touching  very  briefly  upon 
the  parliamentary  and  other  great  public  labours  of  Mr. 
Burke,  which  are  already  embodied  in  the  history  of  the 
country  as  well  as  in  other  works  of  general  interest  and  of 
couri^e  accessible  to  every  description  of  reader,  has  been 
apj)roved. 

Much  of  the  favour  shewn  to  the  author  arises  no  doubt 
from  the  great  popularity  of  his  subject  with  the  best 
informed  and  reflecting  order  of  men.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  considerable  number 
of  politicians,  who  from  strong  bias  in  judgment,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  opinion  upon  certain  constitutional  points,  persist 
in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the  part  he  took 
on  the  question  of  the  French  Eevolution,  although  it  might 
be  supposed  that  observation  and  the  progress  of  events,  in- 
dependent of  all  argument,  had  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his 
views  on  that  matter  beyond  dispute. 

It  was  not  therefore  with  much  surprise  that  he  lately 
(1S25)  saw  an  attempt,  under  cover  of  a  criticism  on  his 
book,  to  maintain  that  Mr.  Burke  was  so  far  mistaken  in 
his  assertion  of  there  being  no  good  likely  to  result  from  the 
Eevolution,  that  France  had  at  length  acquired  by  it  that 
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freedom  for  which  she  had  so  long  contended.  This  stat^ 
ment  does  not  fairly  give  his  argument.  He  never  said,  or 
beHeved,  that  she  was  condemned  to  such  a  state  of  perpetual, 
irreversible  slavery,  that  no  accident  in  the  progress  of  time 
could  extricate  her  ^m  it.  What  he  really  said  and  enforced 
was,  that  her  Bevolution  of  which  she  was  at  first  so  proud, 
contained  no  one  principle  of  which  a  wise  and  good  man 
could  approve;  that  its  acts,  means,  and  purposes  were 
indefensible ;  and  that  in  itself  it  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  system  of  rational  freedom.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  did  not  voluntarily  introduce  or  attempt  to  intro* 
duce,  any  such  system. 

Another  critical  remark  about  France  having  contended 
for  the  establishment  of  her  constitutional  freedom,  is  so 
notoriously  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  wonder  has  been  how 
perseveringly  the  nation  struggled  against  it.  She  never,  in 
fact,  seriously  set  about  seeking  it ;  neither  did  she  by  the 
exertion  of  any  wisdom,  talent,  or  intelligence  of  her  own, 
"•^  it.  The  freedom,  or  the  rudiments  of  freedom  now 
enjoyed,  were  thrust  upon  her.  A  series  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances which  she  not  only  did  not  forward,  but  on  the 
contrary  opposed  by  every  means  in  her  power,  led  to  the 
production  and  establishment  of  the  Charter.  That  important 
measure,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  her  own  work,  was  the 
business  of  the  combined  armies  of  Europe. 

We  may  fairly  question  whether  she  ever  possessed  clear 
conceptions  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  or  under- 
stood anything  of  how  it  was  to  be  introduced  or  managed. 
Por  with  the  example  of  England  before  her,  which  might 
be  considered  a  sufficient  guard  against  committing  gross 
mistakes,  she  plunged  every  succeeding  year  from  her  first 
efforts  deeper  and  deeper  into  error ;  floundering  from  simple 
financial  embarrassments  into  general  anarchy ;  from  anarchy 
into  a  system  of  massacre  and  tyranny  ;  from  this  into  the 
crude  and  impracticable  scheme  of  a  directory ;  from  a 
directory  into  a  poor  imitation  of  the  consular  government 
of  ancient  Eome ;  and  from  this  pedantic  folly  into  the  next 
and  natural  stage,  a  grinding  military  despotism.  In  all  this 
series  of  changes  there  was  no  approach  to  the  establishment 
of  consistent,  steady,  practical  liberty.  And  at  the  beginning 
of  1814  she  had  neither  in  fact  nor  in  appearance  advanced 
one  step  nearer  to  obtaining  it,  than  in  1714  or  any  other 
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period  of  her  history ;  nor  was  likely  so  to  do,  had  not  the 
wild  ambition  of  her  ruler  led  to  ms  downfal  and  to  the 
general  change  in  her  institutions.  Consequently  France 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  her  own  liberator.  So  faj* 
from  it  she  struggled  hard  to  continue  enslaved,  and  was  at 
length  only  by  defeat  and  misfortune  drubbed  out  of  her 
propensity  for  the  restraints  of  absolute  government.  While 
a  constitutional  system,  the  most  valuable  present  that  could 
possibly  be  made  to  any  nation,  worth  more  than  all  the 
conquests  ever  effected  had  she  been  permitted  to  retain  them 
all,  has  been  a  gift  from  her  conquerors — ^not  her  own  ac- 
quisition. 

So  little  therefore  did  her  revolution,  with  all  its  spolia- 
tions, proscriptions,  terrors,  massacres,  and  wars,  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years,  effect  for  its  nominal  aim — that  of 
giving  freedom  and  security  to  her  people.  And  so  fully 
was  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Burke  verified,  that  an  event 
which  inflicted  and  permitted  so  many  evHs,  could  scarcely, 
when  left  to  itself  be  productive  of  good. 
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.  Fbw  things  interest  the  curiosiiy  of  mankind  more,  or 
prove  so  iustructire  in  themselves,  as  to  trace  the  progress 
(rf  a  powerful  mind,  by  the  honourable  exertion  of  native 
energies,  rising  amid  serious  obstructions  and  difficulties 
from  a  private  condition  to  stations  of  public  eminence  and 
trusty  and  in  its  progress  acquiring  the  power  to  rule,  or  to 
influence  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Such  a  person,  as  sprung  not  from  the  privileged  few,  but 
from  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  feel  to  be  one  of 
ourselves.  Our  sympathies  go  along  with  him  in  his  career* 
The  young  imagine  that  it  may  possibly  be  their  own  case. 
The  old,  vrith  a  glance  of  retrospective  regret,  may  fancy 
that,  with  a  little  more  of  the  favour  of  fortune,  it  might  have 
been  theirs.  And,  at  any  rate,  we  are  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  his  superiority,  to  treasure  up  his  experience,  fco 
profit  by  what  he  experienced  to  be  useful,  to  avoid  what  he 
found  to  be  disadvantageous.  The  lesson  becomes  doubly 
ilistructive  to  that  large  class  of  society  who  are  bom  to  be 
'  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune  when  it  impresses  the 
great  truth,  that  natural  endowments  however  great,  receive 
their  highest  polish  and  power,  their  only  secure  reward, 
from  diligent  study — ^from  continued,  unwearied  application — 
a  homely  faculty  within  the  reach  of  all  men ;  one  whose 
fruits,  as  they  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  of  the  possessor 
!  and  intrinsic  vahie  of  the  possession,  are  above  all  others 
'\  likely  to  wear  well.  Of  the  great  results  of  such  endow- 
i  ments,  fostered  and  directed  by  such  cultivation,  we  have  not 
a  more  distinguished  example  than  Edmund  Burke. 

To  an  attentive  reader  of  our  political  and  literary  history 
during  the  sixty  years  that  are  past,*  no  name  will  more  fire- 
quently  attract  attention,  whether  we  consider  the  large 
space  he  occupied  in  the  public  eye,  the  original  genius  he  • 
possessed,  the  diversified  talents  he  displayed,  the  great 
events  connected  with  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  and  the 
alternate  eulogy  and  abuse  by  which  since  the  period  of  the 
I^rench  Bevolution,  his  reputation  has  been  assailed. 

♦  This  was- written  in  1824. 
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Two  Blight  accounts  of  tliis  remarkable  man  have  been 
written.  One  was  a  volume  of  slander,  dictated  by  envenomed 
party  spirit  and  probably  meant  at  the  moment  to  answer  some 
party  purpose.  The  other  was  more  just  to  his  deserts  ;  but 
Doth  were  wholly  deficient  in  facts,  very  little  beingA 
stated  or  known  of  his  family  or  early  life  until  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham  and  subse- 
quent entry  into  Parliament.  Obvious  as  this  deficiency 
in  political  biography  was,  accident  suggested  to  the  present 
writer  the  attempt  to  supply  it. '  Contemplating  his  qualities 
natural  and  acquured,  ana  ms  career  at  large  as  extraordinary 
and  successful,  he  drew  up  a  character  of  him  at  somelengtn 
in  the  autumn  of  1819,  which  being  thrown  by  for  above 
two  years  without  further  notice,  c];^ced  when  lying  on 
his  desk  to  come  under  the  notice  of  a  firiend,  who  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  enlarged  and  altered  from  the  form 
it  then  bore :  for  that  as  it  stood  some  parts  would  be  obscure 
to  the  general  reader,  some  liable  to  mistake  or  misapplication, 
and  some,  perhaps  unintelligible  if  not  grounded  upon  a 
memoir.  This  additional  labour  was  undertaken  ceiiiainly 
without  regret.  Some  new  materials  were  already  in  the 
writer*  s  hands,  and  by  application  to  various  mends  in 
England  and  Ireland,  a  variety  of  others,  chiefly  unknown  to 
the  world  and  of  undoubted  authenticity  were  procured. 
And  as  illustrative  of  his  opinions,  criticisms,  and  slrle  of 
correspondence,  as  well  of  the  friendly  as  of  the  more  formal 
description,  several  letters  have  been  added,  little  or  not  at 
all  familiar  to  the  public  eye. 

An  extended  detail  of  his  career^  embracing  minute  ex- 
position of  labours  in  Parliament,  in  "Westminster  Hall  on  the 
prosecution  of  Hastings,  or  of  his  pubHshed  works,  together 
with  lengthened  notices  of  American,  India,  Prench  or  other 
important  pubhc  affairs  with  which  he  was  much  concerned, 
was  not  deemed  necessary.  Judicious  biography  does  not 
require  this.  To  make  such  a  work  long,  deprives  it  of  halt 
its  interest.  Besides,  such  labours  make  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  would  overload  any  private  memoir 
beyond  the  time  or  patience  of  ordinary  readers.  I^  or  would 
I  forget  the  dictum  of  the  eminent  man  whose  life  is  here 
recorded  "  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil."  I  have  aimed 
therefore  not  to  make  a  great  book,  but  a  compact  one ;  to 
condense  within  a  moderate  compass  all  that  was  necessary 
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to  be  known  and  which  few  would  seek  in  the  ponderous  form 
of  two  or  more  quartos.  The  particulars  of  his  exertions  in 
-the  yarious  scenes  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  his  works,  in 
four  volumes  of  speeches  printed  by  an  anonymous  editor  in 
^1816,  and  in  specific  histories  of  the  events  with  which  hd 
was  connected.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  them 
in  brief.  The  notices  in  explanation  or  illustration  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  himself  and  in  his  own  words. 

Great  as  is  the  reputation  of  this  eminent  man,  it  stands 
80  far  as  party  feelings  are  concerned,  in  rather  a  singular 
aredicament.    It  is  well  known  that  he  would  not  go  all 
lengths  with  anv  body  of  men,  and  constantly  declined  to 
&U  in  with  popular  humours,  of  the  tendency  of  which  he 
had  the  smallest  doubts   A  contrary  plan  would  have  insured 
to  him,  as  it  did  to  others,  a  great  increase  of  general  favour ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  no  compromises  excepting  under  the 
pressure  of  irresistible  necessity,  and  then  yielded  only  with 
a  bad  grace.    Right,  under  whatever  circumstances,  appears 
to  have  been  his  predominant  passion.     Thus  he  had  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  any  thing  resembling  undue  exercise  of  power 
or  domination  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded ; 
and  hj  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  certain  balance  of  powers 
in  the  state'  as  well  as  in  different  orders  of  the  community 
and  in  the  different  interests,  religious,  political,  and  com- 
mercial of  the  kingdom  by  stepping  in  to  the  assistance  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  which  is  beyond  dispute  the 
duty  of  honest  patriotism  and  sound  wisdom,  he  incurred 
censure  from  the  more  violent  or  domineering  of  every  class. 
^'  I  He  was  assailed  by  the  zealots  of  power  for  opposing  the 
coercion  of  America,  and  for  prosecuting  Mr.  Hastings  ;  by 
er  I  the  zealots  of  freedom  for  opposing  French  Bevolution  ;  by 
ler  I  zealots  in  religion  for  advocatmg  the  cause  of  the  dissenters 
sndEoman  Catholics ;  and  by  zealots  of  various  descriptions  in 
i#urs  of  less  moment.    Many  reasons  might  be  adduced  why 
■he  was  not  always  at  the  head  of  the  party  whose  cause  he 
Aiefly  espoused ;  the  chief  of  which  perhaps  were,  that  he 
wanted  that  consequence  from  birth,  fortune,  and  family  con- 
nexion, which  with  great  abilities  and  amiable  private  qualities, 
centred  in  Mr.  Fox. 

While,  therefore,  the  two  great  divisions  in  politics  of 

Whig  and  Toiy,  the  former  more  especially,  have  deemed  it 

ft  species  of  allegiance  to  endeavour  to  depress  his  name  for 

purpose  of  exalting  those  of  their  particular  leaders ; 
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and  a  more  violent  though  a  small  bodj,  known  under  various 
appellations  have  sworn  ceaseless  enmity  for  his  overthrow 
of  their  doctrines  during  the  revolutionary  fever  in  France, 
no  special  party  remained  on  whom  devolved  the  obligation 
of  upholding  his  fame.  The  old  Whig  connexion  of  which 
he  was  so  long  the  tongue  and  the  som,  ought  to  have  per^ 
formed  this  duty,  but  they  wanted  vigour,  or  had  become 
merged  in  other  parties.  Depreciation  and  abuse  fix)Dj 
political  adversaries  have  in  consequence  been  suffered  to 
remain  uncontradicted.  If  he  did  not  write  and  speak 
himself  into  repute,  nobody  else  perhaps  can  do  it  for  him ; 
no  one  else  certainly  has  hitherto  attempted  it.  He  has  been 
left  to  the  buoyancy  of  his  own  merits ;  to  sink  or  swim  in 
public  opinion  by  intrinsic  powers,  "  For  what  I  have  been," 
said  he,  "  I  put  myself  upon  my  country ; "  and  among  the 
educated  and  dispassionate  part  of  it  he  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  decision.  He  has  worked  his  way  into 
general  esteem,  not  by  the  applauding  pens  of  intoxicated 
followers,  but  by  more  eloquent  though  less  noisy  advocates — 
by  the  slow  but  steady  and  sure  evolution  of  national 
sentiment,  by  the  living  and  flourishing  evidences  to  his 
deserts  of  a  constitution  preserved  from  demolition  or  inroad, 
an  unshaken  throne,  an  unpolluted  altar,  an  unplundered 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  continuance  of  those  moral  ties 
and  habitudes  which  bind  together  and  form  the  safeguard 
of  the  whole. 

Misrepresentation  indeed  may  answer  its  end  for  a  time. 
And  were  it  not  indicative  of  angry  or  mistaken  feehng,  it 
would  be  curious  to  observe  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  re- 
specting the  sentiments  of  Burke  on  a  variety  of  pubhc 
matters  by  persons  who  at  a  venture  attribute  to  him  any 
thing  that  happens  to  be  unpopular  at  the  moment — circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  no  participatioii  or  interest,  and 
principles  which  he  opposed  and  disclaimed.  .V  In  this  spirit 
the  reverend  president  of  a  political  society  at  Liverpool 
not  long  ago  stigmatised  him  as  a  deserter  from  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  orators  of 
civic  assembhes  in  Loudon,  amid  other  flying  reproaches 
just  as  much  founded  in  truth,  repeated  the  accusation.  At 
two  or  three  county  meetings  held  some  time  back,  he  was 
spoken  of  as  a  sinecure  placeman  and  enemy  to  liberty.  At 
a  large  book  estabhshment  in  London,  on  inquiring  for  a 
volume  in  which  it  was  said  there  was  something  concerning 
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him,  ^  a  satire,  sir,  I  suppose,''  was  the  reply ;  as  if  satire 
was  the  legitimate  coin  with  which  his  public  labours  deserved 
to  be  repaid.  In  a  private  company  of  that  consideration  in 
society  in  which  I  least  expected  to  near  observations  thrown 
6ut  of  an  illiberal  or  untrue  description,  his  motives  in  the 
impeachment  of  Hastinp;s  were  sharply  arraigned  by  some 
members  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  inter  est  ^  though  on 
being  pushed  for  facts,  none  of  the  party  could  assign  any 
thing  like  an  improper  motive.  In  another  company,  less 
seled;  but  of  some  consideration,  ho  was  admitted  to'  be  a 
most  surprising  man,  but  unhappily  opposed  to  the  refor- 
mation of  all  abuses  in  government,  in  a  third  he  was  an 
ingenious  and  able  writer,  but  too  flowery  in  his  stylo.  In 
a  fourth,  his  political  conduct  was  said  to  be  n^giuated  by 
regard  merely  to  his  own  interests.  In  a  fifth,  probably 
from  the  want  of  some  better  handle  for  censure,  it  was 
gravely  urged  as  a  drawback  upon  his  fame,  that  he  originally 
possessed  no  private  property;  nay  that  he  was  humble  (»nougn 
to  receive  the  profits  of  his  literary  labours,  and  tliat  at 
length  he  accepted  of  a  pension  ; — so  that,  by  this  ingenious 
argument  the  original  sin  charged  against  him  of  want  of 
fortune  was  not  permitted  to  be  remedied,  either  by  the  fair 
exertion  of  those  talents  with  which  Providence  had  endowed 
Mm  or  by  public  gratitude.  All  these  circumstances  came 
lately  under  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  writer.  They  are  samples 
of  what  is  heard  every  day  in  the  ill-read,  or  ill-considered 
remarks  of  such  as  nave  not  taken  the  trouble  to  be  better 
informed ;  and  are  only  worthy  of  notice  as  coming  occa- 
sionally from  persons  who  assume  a  lead  in  conversation,  and 
who  would  have  felt  not  a  little  indignant  at  being  told, 
what  was  nevertheless  ficict,  that  they  wore  disseminating 
untruths  or  nonsense. 

Another  oi)^er  of  persons,  of  more  influence  and  infor- 
mation, chiefly  of  the  class  of  public  vmters,  who  have  in 
view  to  exalt  another  great  political  name,  that  of  Mr.  Fox, 
think  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  lower,  though  indirectly 
and  circuitously,  the  reputation  of  Burke. 

Prom  these  we  hear  of  him  frequently  as  a  man  of  great 
genius,  of  many  acquirements,  of  brilliant  fancy,  and  amusing 
talents ;  keeping  out  of  view,  as  if  unknown,  those  more 
useful  and  profound  qualities  which  constitute  his  chief  eifcims 
to  distinction.  Sometimes  again,  he  is  what  they  are  pleased 
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to  term  a  pliilosopliical  politician^  meaning  by  this  to  imply 
something  different  from  a  practical  statesman*  Sometimes 
he  is  even  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age, 
while  little  allusion  is  made  to  that  parliamentary  eloquence 
which  made  his  name  as  an  orator  more  celebrated  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  while  still  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  those  of  his  great  rivals,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  take  the  lead  many  years  in  that  assembly,  added  to 
receiving  the  then  (1774)  unusual  honour  of  an  invitation 
to  represent,  free  of  expense,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  Occasionally  hints  are  dropped  of  how  much 
better  his  genius  would  have  been  exerted  in  many  other 
ways  than  in  politics — what  a  brilliant  career  for  instance, 
he  would  have  run  as  Professor  in  a  University — or  similar 
sphere  of  exertion.  Such  opinions  are  merely  idle.  Fitted 
no  doubt  to  excel  in  any  thing  to  which  a  large,  an  acute, 
and  vigorous  mind  was  applied,  we  need  not  speculate  on 
what  he  might  have  been,  but  render  honour  to  the  singular 
ability  displayed  in  the  station  he  actually  filled.  Por  that 
post  nature  and  inclination  had  fitted  him  by  an  early  bias 
toward  the  consideration  of  public  afiairs,  large  acquisitions 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  striking  fecility  m  giving 
utterance  to  the  opinions  formed ;  while  there  is  little  doubt 
that  more  of  the  strength  of  his  mind  was  put  forth  by  the 
contentions  inseparable  from  politics  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  any  other  species  of  discussion.  But  if  he  has 
left  behind  in  the  track  of  life  deliberately  adopted,  more 
materials  for  fame  than  either  of  his  contemporaries  or  pre- 
decessors, namely  the  finest  orations  in  the  English  language, 
tlie  ablest  political  disquisitions,  the  introduction  or  support 
of  a  series  of  important  constitutional  measures  for  nearly 
thirty  years  together,  and  a  reputation  perhaps  above  any 
other  for  practical  wisdom,  not  restiug  on  opinion  of  the 
moment  but  on  record  ia  his  speeches  and  writings  ; — surely 
it  savours  of  trifling  to  say  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  in  any  other  pursuit. 

It  is  time  that  this  species  of  warfare  against  his  fame 
should  cease.  No  man  indeed  intimately  conversant  with 
public  affairs  has  been  misled  by  it,  as  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment almost  every  night  of  every  session  testify  ;  but  it  has 
served  its  turn  pretty  effectually  among  that  multitude  of 
persons  who  are  less  acquainted  with  such  matters,  and  who 
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voBpecting  no  BuuBter  views,  take  for  granted  what  is  said 
without  undergoing  the  labour  of  inquiring  for  themselTes, 
Should  the  present  attempt  enable  any  of  these  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  powers  or  character  of  one  to  whom  this 
count^  is  under  deep  obligations,  the  writer  will  not  deem 
his  labour  misapplied.  His  testimony  at  least  is  impartial. 
He  has  no  party  purposes  to  answer ;  no  influence  to  court ; 
no  interest  to  push  ;  excepting;  that  common  interest  felt  by 
every  generous  mind,  of  rendering  to  a  distinguished  an^ 
virtuous  character  those  honours  yndeh  are  its  due. 


LUt  of  the  chief  Writings  of  the  Right  Hon.  EnMuyi)  Burke, 
arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  Chronological  Order,  and 
with  Reference  to  the  Volumes  of  his  works  (Svo.  edit,)  in 
which  they  may  be  found. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  speeches,  and 
notes  of  speeches,  enumerated  in  the  following  catalogue,  are 
such  only  as  have  a  place  in  his  works  published  by  his 
executors.  Four  volumes  of  speeches,  most  of  them  not 
inserted  in  his  Works,  have  been  collected,  and  given  to  the 
world  by  a  different  Editor ;  and  though  necessarily  im- 
perfect, as  being  taken  &om  casual  and  unauthorized  reports 
when  reporting  was  at  a  low  ebb,  they  are  probably  the 
best  that  can  now  be  procured. 

The  letters  specified  in  this  enumeration  are  all  upon 
public  affairs;  some  of  them  published  soon  afler  being 
written,  some  not ;  and  the  greater  number  forming  pamphlets 
of  considerable  size. 

The  pieces  marked  thus  (**)  are  likewise  not  included  in  his 
Works,  though  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  authenticity. 

'  POETET. 

•♦Translation  of  an  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  about  1744. 
♦•Several  Scenes  of  a  Play,  on  the  Subject  of 

Alfred  the  Great ibid. 


isi 

yQ\    ••Ballitore,  a  short  Poem 1754. 
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**Liiie8  on  the  Eiver  Blackwater  •  .  .  1745. 
"^^Translation  of  the  concluding  Portion  of  the  2nd 

Georgic  of  Virgil       •         •        •        .         ♦  1746. 

**Lines  to  John  Darner,  Esq 1747. 

**The  Eeformer — Periodical  Paper  published  in 

Dublin '    .        .  1748. 

^^Lines  to   Mr.  Bichard   Shackleton,    on   his 

Marriage 1748. 

**And  several  shorter  Pieces,  stiU  thought  to  be 

in  existence. 

HISCELLAlTEOrS. 

Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama    .         .  about  1754. 

A^indication  of  Natural  Society      .         .         .     .  1756. 

Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 

of  the  Subhme  and  Beautiful      .         .         .  1756. 

**An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 

America,  2  vols.  Svo.  ....  1757. 

Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  English  History, 
from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the 
End  of  the  Beign  of  King  John         .         .  1757 

**Amiual  Eegister — at  first  the  whole  Work, 

afterwards  only  the  Historical  Article  .  1758,  & 

Pragments  of  a  Tract  (75  octavo  pages)  on  the 

Popery  Laws  in  Ireland      ....  1761. 

Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration    .  1766. 

**Humorous  Eeply  to  the  preceding,  signed 
Whittington,  a  Tallow  Chandler,  of  Cateaton- 
street ;  and  Ship  News  for  1765 — both  be- 
lieved to  be  Mr.  Burke's     ....  1766. 

ObservatioLs  on  a  late  Publication,  intituled  the 

Present  State  of  the  Nation        .         .         .  1769. 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents  1778. 

**Idea  of  a  Perfect  Wife 1770. 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Middlesex  Election, 

Peb.  1771. 

a  Bill  for  explaining  the 

Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libel 

March  1771. 

Letters  on  the  same  Subject  for  the  Newspapers  1770. 

Notes  of  a  Speech  oti  the  Acts  of  Uniformity 

Feb.  1772. 
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la  what  Vol. 

'  eonUioadU 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  a  Bill  to  qniet  the  Posses- 
flions  of  the  Subject  against  Dormant  Claims 
of  the  Church  .  -      .        .        .  .     .  Feb.  1772.      X 

for  the  Belief  of  certain  Pro- 
testant Dissenters 1778.      X 

on  a  Bill  for  shortening  the 

Duration  of  Parliament      ....  1773.      x 

Letter  on  the  Irish  Absentee  Tax,  to  Sir  Charles 

Bingham Oct.  1773.     ix 

Speech  on  American  Taxation    •        ,        .  April  1774.      ii 

Speeches  at  Bristol Nov.  1 774.    in 

Speech  on  American  Conciliation       .        March  1775.    m 

Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  on  the 
proposed  Secession  from  Parliament  of 
Members  who  opposed  the  American  War 

Jan.  1777.    ix 

Address  to  the  King — Address  to  the  British 
Colonists  in  North  America  5  both  on  the 
«ame  Subject     .  -       .  -       .        •        •        •  1777.    ix 

letter  to  the  Sherifis  of  Bristol         .         April  1777.    in 

I  Letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Pox,  on  Political  afiairs 

e.[  Oct.  1777.     IX 

♦♦Epitaph  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell  .        .        .        .  1778. 

n    Two  letters  to  Gentlemen  at  Bristol,  on  Bills 
n  rektive  to  the  Trade  of  Ireland    April  &  May  1778.    ni 

letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Pery,  Speaker 
to  the  Irish  House  of  CoimnonSj  on  a  Bill 
for  the  Beliet*  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireknd        .        .        .        ...  Juljr  1778.     ix 

letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.,  in  vindication  of 

II  the  Author's  Parliamentary  Conduct  relative 

Q  to  the  Affairs  of  Ireland     •        •        •  Jan.  1780.     ix 

Speech  on  Economical  Beform  .        .        .  Feb.  1780.    in 
letter  to  John  Merlott,  Esq.,  on  the  Affairs  of 

Ireland .April  1780.     ix 

Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Meeting  for  procuring  Parliamentary  Re- 

I  form April  1780.     ix 

X    Sketch  of  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Begulation  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  the   Government  of 
I         the  Negroe»  in  the  West  India  Islands       •  1780.     ix 
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Letters  and  Eeflections  on  the  Execution  of  the 

Eioters July  1780.     EC 

Speeches  at  Bristol  •         .         .         .         •  Sept.  1780.    iil 

!N  otea  of  a  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Act     •  June  1781  •      x 

Letter  to  Lord  Kenmare  on  the  Penal  Laws 

against  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  Peb.  1782.     Tl 

^otea  of  a  Speech  on  a  Motion  for  Seform  in  the 

liepresentation  of  the  Commons         .  May  1782.      I 

Ninth  Report  frqm  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  theA^i^ii^istration  of  Justice 
in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa 

June  1783.     xi 

Eleventh  Report  from  the  same ;  both  intended 

probably  to  pave  the  way  for  the  India  Bill  1783.     XI 

**Letter  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Painting,  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Subject  of 
his  Pictures,  exhibiting  in  the  Great  Room 
of  the  Society  of  Arts        •        .      August  1783.  • 

Speech  on  the  East  Inflia  Bill     .         .         .  Dec.  1788.     IT 

Representation  to  his  Majesty     moved  June  14,  1784.     it 

**Epitaph  on  Sir  George  Sa^e,  Bart.        .         .  1784. 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts       .  Feb.  1785.     IT 

Articles  of  Charge  of  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanours against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
late  Governor- General  of  Bengal  April  1786.  xi  &  xn 

**Epitaph  upon,  or  Character  of,  the  Marquis  of 

Rockingham 1787. 

Spccclies  on  the  opening  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  February  15th,  16th,  17th,  and 
19th,  occupying  about  four  hours  each  day  1788.  xm 

Speeches  on  the  Sixth  Article  of  Charge,  April 

21st,  25th,  May  5th,  and  7th       .  1789.  xm  &  xiT 

**A  variety  of  Letters  and  Papers  f public)  on 

the  Regency  Question         .         .         .  1781,  1789. 

**Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (as  from  His  Royal  Highness 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales),  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Regency Jan.  1789. 

=**Letter  to  Mr.  Montague,  on  the  Subject  of  the 

Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings    .  April  1789. 

**Letters    to    M.   Menonville,    on  the  French 

Revolution Oct.  1789. 
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Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates, 

Feb.  1790.      T 

**Letter  to  Thomas  Mercer,  Esq.,  q^  the  Su^ect 

of  the  French  Eevolution  .    "^  .        .  Feb.  1790. 

Beflections  on  the  Bevolution  in  France    •   Oct.  1790.      T 

♦*Character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  .  \/       Jan.  1791. 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 

Jan.  1791.      n 

Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  M.  Montmorin      Feb.  1791.    vii 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs      July  1791.      ti 

Letter  to  the  Empress  of  Bussia  .        Nov.  1791.      ix 

Thoughts  on  French  AffSurs  •    .        .        Dec.  1791.    vii 

Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bart.  M.P. 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Soman  Catholics  of 
Ireland        .        .  .        •        Jan.  1/92.      ti 

♦♦Character  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds    .        Feb.  1792. 

Kotes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Unitarian  Peti- 
tion       .        .        .        .        .        .    May  1792.       x 

** Appeal  to  Public  Benevolence  in  FaTour  of     / 
the  Destitute  French  Clergy  .         .     Sept.  1792. 

Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State 

of  Affairs        .        .        .        .        .    Nov.  1792.     vn 

Letter  to  E>ichard  Burke,  Esq.  (his  son),  on 

the  Subject  of  the  Popery  Laws  of  Ireland    1798.      ix 

Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Minority 

in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament      August  1793.     vii 

Bemarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies    .  Oct.  1793.     vii 

Preface  to  a  Translation  of  the  Address  of  M. 

Brissotto  his  Constituents     .        .        .      1794.     vn 

Seport  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  Lords'  Journals  relative  to  their 
ftoceeding  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq. — Ordered  on  the  5th  and  17th 
of  March ;  and  this  important  and  elabo- 
rate Paper,  of  nearly  200  octavo  pages, 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Burke        30th  April  1794.    XIT 

Continuation  of  Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Mr.  Hastings  :— -Keply  .         .     1794.  XT.  &  xvi 

Letters  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.  (now  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
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betters  and  Eeflections  on  the  Execution  of  the 

Eioters July  1780. 

Speeches  at  Bristol  •  .      •        .        .        .  Sept.  1780. 

!N  otes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Act     .  June  1781 . 

Letter  to  Lord  Kenmare  pn  the  Penal  Laws 

against  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  Feb.  1782. 

]N^ote8  of  a  Speech  on  a  Motion  for  Beform  in  the 

Ilepresentation  of  the  Commons         .  May  1782. 

Ninth  Keport  frqm  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Administration  of  Justice 
in  the  Proyinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa 

June  1783. 

Eleventh  Report  from  the  same ;  both  intended 

probably  to  pave  the  way  for  the  India  Bill  1783. 

**Letter  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Painting,  JBoyal  Academy,  on  the  Subject  of 
his  Pictures,  exhibiting  m  the  Q-reat  Boom 
of  the  Society  of  Arts         .         .      August  1783. 

Speech  on  the  East  Inplia  Bill     .         .         .  Dec.  1783. 

Eepresentation  to  his  Majesty     moved  June  14,  1784. 

**Epitaph  on  Sir  Q-eorge  Savile,  Bart.        •         .  1784. 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts       .  Eeb.  1785. 

Articles  of  Charge  of  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanours against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
late  Govemor-Greneral  of  Bengal  April  1786.  xi  &  3 

**Epitaph  upon,  or  Character  of,  the  Marquis  of 

Rockingham 1787. 

Speeches  on  the  opening  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  February  15th,  16th,  17th,  and 
19th,  occupying  about  four  hours  each  day  1788.  x 

Speeches  on  the  Sixth  Article  of  Charge,  Apnl 

21st,  25th,  May  5th,  and  7th       .  1789.  xiii  &  3 

**A  variety  of  Letters  and  Papers  Cpublic)  on 

the  Regency  Question         .         .         .  1781,  1789. 

**Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (as  from  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales),  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Regency Jan.  1789. 

**Letter  to  Mr.  Montague,  on  the  Subject  of  the 

Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings    .  April  1789. 

**Letters    to    M.   Menonville,   on  the  French 

Revolution Oct.  1789. 
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Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates, 

Feb.  1790.      T 
^♦Letter  to  Thomas  Mercer,  Esq.,  mi  the  SuWect 

of  the  French  Eevolution  .    "^  .        .  Feb,  1790. 
Beflections  on  the  Bevolution  in  France    •   Oct.  1790.      Y 
•♦Character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  . }/       Jan.  1791. 
iietter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 

Jan.  1791.     ti 
Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  M.  Montmorin      Feb.  1791.    vii 
Appeal  firom  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs      July  1791.      ti 
Letter  to  the  Empress  of  Eussia  .        Nov.  1791.      ix 

Thoughts  on  French  Affairs  •    .        .        Dec.  1791.    vu 
Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bart.  M.P. 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Homan  Catholics  of 
Ireland        .        .        .        .        •        Jan.  1 792.      tt 

♦•Character  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds    .        Feb.  1792. 
Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Unitarian  Peti- 
tion       .        .        .        .        .        .     May  1792.       x 

**Appeal  to  Public  Benevolence  in  Favour  of     y 

tne  Destitute  French  Clergy  .         .     Sept.  1792. 
Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State 

of  Affairs        .        .        .        .        .    Nov.  1792.     vn 

Letter  to  Bichard  Biirke,  Esq.  (his  son),  on 

the  Subject  of  the  Popery  Laws  of  Ireland    1793.      IX 
Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Minority 

in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament      August  1793.     vii 
Bemarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies    .  Oct.  1793.     vii 

Preface  to  a  Translation  of  the  Address  of  M. 

Brissotto  his  Constituents  .  .  .  1794.  vn 
Beport  fix)m  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  Lords'  Journals  relative  to  their 
Proceeding  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq. — Ordered  on  the  5th  and  17th 
of  March ;  and  this  important  and  elabo- 
rate Paper,  of  nearly  200  octavo  pages, 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Burke  30th  April  1794.  xit 
Continuation  of  Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Mr.  Hastings  :— Eeply  .         .     1794.  xv.  &  xvi 

Letters  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.  (now  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
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in  Ireland),  oji  the  Subject. of  the  Popery- 
Laws  Jan.  I79S,    ec 

Second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 

Bart,  on  the  same  Subject  .  May  1795,    n 

Letter  to  William  Elliott,  Esq.  occasioned  by 
a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
***  of  ***  (Duke  of  Norfolk)      .        May  1795.    ns, 
Letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Auckland    Oct.  1796.      T± 
Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity        .    .     Nov.  1795.     TH 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  on 
the  Attacks  made  upon  him  (Mr.  Burke), 
and  his  Pension,' in  the  ^ouse  of  Lords, 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of 

Lauderdale 1796.  vm 

Three  Letters  on  a  Eegicide  Peace  •  •  1796.  vni 
Fourth  Letter  on  the  same  Sulnect  .  ,  1797.  ?^ 
Letter  on  the  Affairs  x)f  Ireland  .        •        .        1797.     DC 


POETEAITS  OF  BUEKE, 

Allnsionlias  been  made,  (pages  345, 465),  to  portraits  of 
^urke.  Of  these  there  are  several  in  existence  equally 
orimnal,  and  of  various  shades  of  merit  and  resemblance. 

Qur  first  information  on  the  subject  is  from  himself. 
Writing  to  Bany  in  1774,  during  the  temporary  misunder* 
standing  alluded  to  in  page  146  when  engaged  on  his  portrait, 
he  says — **  I  have  been  painted  in  my  life  five  times ;  twice 
in  little  and  three  times  in  large.  The  late  Mr.  Spcnceri 
and  the  late  Mr.  Sifson*  painted  the  miniatures.  Mr.  Wor- 
ndge  and  Sir  Joshua  painted  the  rest.  *  *  A  picture  of 
me  is  now  painting  for  Mr.  Thrale  by  Sir  Joshua*  — Of  the 
three  in  large  thus  mentioned,  two  are  understood  to  be  by  Sir 
Joshua,  one  executed  as  I  learn  through  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
possesses  the  President's  papers,  in  1766.  That  for  Thrale 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Sharpe  at  Maduna 
Piozzi's  sale  for  240  guineas,  and  is  now  in  possession  o^ 
Mrs.  Drummond  of  Hjde  Park  Gardens.  A  fourth  was 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1775,  a  present  by  him,  it  is  said, 
to  Mrs.  Burke,  by  whom  it  was  left  to  tlarl  Fitzwilliamj 
\  and  now  ornaments  Wentworth  House.  A  fifth  from  the 
i  pencil  of  the  same  artist,  an  undoubted  original,  is  now  at 
Drayton,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  informs  me.  Others,  probably 
eopies  of  more  or  less  merit  among  which  Mr.  Haviland 
Burke  has  a  good  one,  are  said  to  exist  in  several  quarters, 
upon  which  such  as  are  like  myself,  not  conversant  with  Art 
and  the  distinguishing  touch  of  artists,  hesitate  to  ofier 
flecided  opinions.  An  interesting  three-quarter  length  is  at 
Lady  Kerrison's,  The  Wick,  Richmond  Hill,  bearing  in  the 
comer  the  words  —  "Edm.  Burke,  Esq.  -^t.  43.  JE, 
Feet."  The  history  of  the  picture  is  unknown,  but  Lord 
Mahon,  to  whom  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  trouble 
taken  in  several  inquiries  connected  with  this  portion  of 
niy  subject,  says  it  was  purchased  with  the  house.  Another 
I  am  informed  is  in  possession  of  Archdeacon  Burney,  at 
Vickham  Bishop. 

The  portrait  finished  by  Barry,  in  1774  for  Dr.  Brocklesby 
18  now,  or  was  recently,  the  property  of  Dr.  Toung,  his 

*  For  this  gentleman  he  entertained  more  than  common  reg'ard,  and 
lived  with  him  during*  early  residence  in  London  on  very  iutimace  terms. 
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nephew,  formerhr  well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  He 
is  likewise  introduced  by  the  same  master  in  the  fifth  picture, 
**  The  Society/*  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.. 

In  1775  the  then  Duke  of  Bichmond  requested  him  to  sit 
to  Homney  "  for  a  head."  I  am  informed  by  the  present  Duke 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  that  there  is  no  such  por- 
trait at  Goodwood,  and  therefore  some  accidental  causB  may 
have  prevented  its  execution.  A  portrait,  however,  was 
painted  by  Eomney,  when  or  for  whom  is  uncertain,  of  which 
I  possess  a  good  engraving.  It  is  unlike  those  of  Sir  Joshua, 
the  countenance  of  marked  character,  and  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  an  older  man  than  he  was  in  1775,  if  the  Duke's 
order  had  been  then  really  executed. 

A  portrait  of  him  likewise  exists  at  Eiiole,  believed  by 
Lord  Amherst  in  a  communication  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured,  to  be  the  work  of  Opie.  Bearing  general  resem- 
blance to  the  others,  the  countenance  is  perhaps  more  severe, 
and  it  is  obviously  on  personal  examination  by  a  different 
hand  from  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  best  engravings  are  by  Watson,  first  published  in 
1770,  and  again  in  1771,  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  in. 
1766,— by  Hardy  in  1780  from  Thrale's  picture,— by  J.  Jonei- 
in  1790  from  Eomney's  picture ; — and  by  Benedetti  in  1791 
as  previously  mentioned,  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
painted  in  1775.  In  addition  to  these  I  possess  fourteen 
others  in  small ;  some  are  alleged  to  be  "  taken  from  life,** 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years ;  some  bear  so  little  resem- 
blance as  to  give  the  idea  of  being  merely  fanciful;  and 
several  of  the  number  were  executed  for  periodical  works. 
The  bust  by  Hickey,  and  a  group  by  Sir  E.  K.  Porter,  have 
been  likewise  engraved. 
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Eunilj  and  Birih  of  Mr.  Burke— The  Naples— Castletown  Roche  School- 
master— Ballitore — Anecdotes— Studies,  and  Political  £xercis«s  at 
GoUec^e — Poetry — Literary  Society  in  Ihiblin — Fi»t  Political  Writings 
— Biitj  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

EDKina)  BuBKB,  the  most  distinguiahed  statesman  perhaps 
of  an  age  fertile  in  extraordinary  men,  and  in  genius  and 
acquirements  the  greatest  whom  Ireland  has  produced,  was 
descended  from  a  -Tespectable  family  long  settled  in  the 
^unty  of  Galway.|^  l^ence  it  removed  to  the  county  of 
Juimeric^^d  once,  according  to  some  accounts,  had  posses- 
sion of  a  small  estate  there,  which  became  forfeited  during 
one  of  those  civil  convulsions  that  have  so  ofben  caused  pro- 
perty to  exchange  possessors  in  that  country.  This  took 
place  some  time  in  the  troubled  period  between  1641  and 
1653. 

The  Burkes,  or  Bourkes,  now  thickly  strewn  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland  particularly  the  southe^  part  of  it,  were 
not  an  aboriginal,  or,  as  then  termedBfiirmere  Irish  family  j\ 
but  descended  from  the  Norman  Burgh^,  or  De  Burghs,  (of 
which  Burke  is  a  corruption,)  who  went  thither  as  adven- 
turers under  Stron^bow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  took 
root  in  this  promismg  soil. 

An  ancestor  of  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  been  Mayor 
of  Limerick  in  1646,  when  occupied  by  a  native  military 
force,  which  seeming  disinclined  to  receive  either  the  par- 
liamentary army,  or  that  under  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  who 
aimed  at  securing  it  for  Charles  I.  in  whose  interest  the 
Irish  army  professed  to  be,  the  Mayor  exerted  himself 
vigorously  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  A  popular  riot 
ensued,  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,, 
who,  though  professing  devotion  to  the  same  cause,  had 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  John  Smyth  de  Bur^h,  (a  Galway 
fiuaily)  ficequently  addressed  Mr.  Burke  as  "  Cousin." 
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some  other  ambitious  purpoBes  to  answer ;  and  Burke  was 
not  only  rqughly  handled,  out  lost  much  of  his  property,  was 
deposed  from  his  office  and  imprisoned,  his  place  being  filled 
by  a  monk,  who  led  on  the  rioters. 

Tlie  great-grandfather  of  Edmund,  possessing  some  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  Cork,  retired  thither,  and  subseijuently 
settled  near  the  village  of  Castletown  Boche.  This  spot 
stands  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Donneraile,  five  or  six 
&om  Mallow,  and  nearly  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
ruined  old  castle  of  KQcolman,  the  residence,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  of  the  poet  Spenser,  where  he  wrote  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen."  This  property  con- 
tinuing in  or  being  repurchased  by  the  Burke  family,  came 
into  the  possession  of  .Edmund  in  1765  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Gurret,  who  died  on  the  27th  April  in  that 
year,  and  lies  buried  on  the  spot.  It  was  sold  by  him  in 
1792  or  1793  for  something  le«s  than  ^4000.  The  annual 
value  at  that  period  was  under  £300,  but  of  late  it  has  pro- 
duced above  £700  per  annum. 

His  father  Eichard  Burke,  or  Bourke,*  as  it  was  often 
indiscriminately  spelt,  was  a  Protestant,  and  educated  for 
an  attorney.  Removing  firom  Limerick  to  Dublin  he  took 
a  house  in  Bachelor's  Walk,  then  on  Arran  Quay,  after- 
wards on  Ormond  Quay,  and  soon  obtaining  ertensive 
practice,  continued  for  several  years  in  the  first  rank  of  his  ' 
profession  in  that  city.  At  an  early  period,  he  had  become 
attached  to  a  juvenile  acquaintance,  a  Miss  Nagle,  of  the 
respectable  family  of  that  name  still  existing  near  Castle- 
town Roche,  and  descended  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
James  II.  To  this  lady  he  was  married,  at  Mallow,  about 
the  year  1725  or  1726,  and  by  her  became  the  father  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  children,  all  oi  whom  died  young,  except- 
ing Garret,  Edmund,  Richard,  and  a  daughter  named  Juliana, 
baptized  in  1728.t    She  married  Mr.  French,  a  gentleman 

•  Many  families  still  use  the  latter  orthography,  particularly  that  of  the 
Earls  of  Mayo,  the  founder  of  which,  also  a  Richard  Bourke  and  LL.D. 
died  in  1727. 

t  The  following*  is  a  copy  of  tb«  Chitrch  Register,  Castletown  Rodit 
Parish,  diocese  of  Cloyne  : — 

**  Juliana,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Burke,  baptized  1728. — God- 
father Edw.  Fitton. — 6od-mothen  Mary  Dunworth,  Mary  Nayler." 
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of  respdctability  in  the  county  of  Gtdwaj,  and  possessed  no 
ordinarj  talents.  In  the  words  of  a  gentleman  (a  member 
of  tlie  Irish  Bar),  who  knew  her  long  and  intimately,  to  the 
writer,  "  Mrs.  Ytench,  had  nature  destined  her  for  the  other 
sex,  would  have  been  as  great  an  orator  as  her  brother 
Edmund.  In  her  conversation  there  was  so  much  of  ele- 
gance as  well  as  of  ability,  that  I  often  remarked  it  would 
haTe  been  difficult  to  transpose  a  word  to  advantage."  Edu- 
cated in  the  faith  of  her  mother,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  girls  in  Ireland  where  the  parents  are  of  diflferent  re- 
ligious persuasions,  she  was  a  rigid  Boman  Catholic,  ex- 
^uplary  in  her  duties,  and  kind  and  charitable  to  her  poorer 
neighbours.  On  Christmas  Day,  in  every  year,  she  was 
accustomed  to  invite  the  halt,  maimed,  blind,  and  distressed 
of  every  description  in  the  vicinity  to  a  plentiful  repast,  at 
which  she  waited  on  them  herself. 

Garret,  who  followed  his  father's  profession  and  was  well 
known  in  Dublin  as  a  man  of  wit  and  drollery,  died  un- 
married. Bichard,  who  became  equally  distinguished  in 
London  as  a  wit,  a  politician,  a  writer,  and  a  lawyer,  in 
which  latter  capacity  Lord  Mansfield  had  formed  and 
expressed  to  several  members  of  the  bar,  the  highest 
opinion  of  him,  and  of  whom  some  notices  will  hereafter 
occur,  likewise  died  unmarried.  The  issue  of  Mrs.  French 
alone  survive  in  the  children  of  the  late  Thomas  Havi- 
land  Burke,  who  are  therefore  sole  representatives  of 
the  family.*  With  the  descendants  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Ni]^ent,  Mrs.  Burke's  brother,  a  remote  relationship  to  Mr. 
Burke  by  blood,  as  stated  by  that  family,  also  exists ;  he 
having  married  Miss  Lucy  Nagle,  daughter  of  Mr.  Garret 
Nagle,  of  Moneamyny  and  Ballyduff,  in  Cork,  first  cousin  on 
both  &ther  and  mother's  side  to  Edmund  Burke.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Sylvanus  Spenser,  elder  'son  of  the 
poet,  married  Ellen  Nagle,  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Kagle,  ancestor  of  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  and  great 
sunt  to  Edmund  Burke's  mother.  Marriage  therefore  re- 
motely connected  these  two  celebrated  names. 

*  A  strange  atorv  is  told  in  Gait's  Life  of  West,  of  the  painter  meeting; 
vitb  a  monk  namea  Burke,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Edmund.  This, 
if  true,  could  be  only  accidental.  None  of  the  family  or  its  earliest  con- 
Beedons  kiiev  any  other  than  the  three  brothers. 
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Eor  his  maternal  relations^  among  whom  many  of  his 
juvenile  days  were  spent,  Edmund  always  preserved  a  warm 
regard  ;  and  as  several  were  devoted  to  various  departments 
of  the  public  service,  advanced  their  interests  as  opportunity 
])erniitted.  Among  these  was  the  late  Admiral,  Sv  Edmund 
Nagle  ;  who  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Beaconsfield  in 
the  intervals  of  sea-du^,  amused  his  celebrated  kinsman 
with  naval  anecdotes  and  affairs,  in  which  the  latter  took  so 
much  interest,  as  to  have  acquired  a  large  stock  of  nautical 
terms,  often  applied  with  great  effect  in  his  speeches  and 
writings ;  while  in  return  the  young  sailor  received  warm 
applause  for  several  instances  of  gallant  conduct.  One  of 
these  Mr.  Burke  dwelt  ,upon  with  peculiar  delight  to  his 
friends;  remarking  that  in  ancient  Some  it  would  have 
obtained  a  laurel  crown  for  the  coiu^e  displayed.  A 
person,  it  seems,  had  accidentally  fallen  overboard  from  a 
ship  at  sea  in  which  Mr.  Nagle  was  embarked,  who  finding 
he  was  in  danger  jfrom  a  shark,  which  had  just  before  been 
seen  near  the  ship,  immediately  sprung  into  the  water  to 
rescue  him,  and  happily  succeeded.  This  circumstance 
being  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  the  King  (George  III.) 
heard  of  it,  and  Mr.  Nagle  being  pointed  out  to  him, 
he  entered  into  conversation,  paying  many  compliments  to 
his  gallantry.  "  It  was  a  hazardous  attempt.  Captain 
Nagle,"  observed  the  King.  "I  never  thought  of  the 
liazard,  please  your  Maj^esty."  "  But  do  you  think  you 
would  run  such  a  risk  i»gain.  Captain  Nagle  ?"  "  Please 
your  Maj(^ty,  I  would  go  to  h — 11  at  any  time  to  serve  a 
friend,"  replied  the  plain-spoken  seaman. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  the  house  on  Arran  Quay, 
January  1,  Q.  S.  1730.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  1728, 
from  the  entry  in  Trinity  £k)llege  Matriculation  book ;  but 
as  the  former  was  stated  by  his  family,  and  the  age  sixty- 
eight  is  noted  on  the  tablet  to  his  memory,  we  have  perhaps 
no  right  to  disturb  his  own  or  their  belief.  Those  who  are 
Ibnd  of  tracing  coincidences  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that, 
like  his  great  contemporaries  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was 
a  second  son.  It  Jias  likewise  been  generally  believed  that 
he  inherited  oniy  a  younger  son's  patrimony,  and  that  in 
London  previous  to  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  he  was 
wholly  dependent  on  2us  pen  for  the  means  of  support.  Such 
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was  not  quite  the  case.  The  integrit^r  and  reputation  of  his 
father  enabled  him,  afber  living  in  affluence,  and  educating 
his  children  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  leave  them  at  his  death 
a  considerable  provision.  Burke  himself,  whose  statement  I 
have  seen,  writing  in  1766,  thus  sajs  to  Mr.  Sbackleton, 
'^The  io/et  is,  that  my  father  never  did  practise  in  the 
country,  but  always  in  the  superior  courts :  that  he  was  for 
many  years  not  only  in  the  first  rank,  but  the  very  first  man 
of  ms  profession  in  point  of  practice  and  credit ;  until  by 
giving  way  to  splenetic  humours,  he  did  in  a  manner  volun- 
tarily contract  his  practice ;  and  yet  after  some  heavy  losses 
by  the  banks,  and  living  creditably  for  near  forty  years  (one 
time  pretty  expensively),  laying  out  something  on  Dick's 
establishment  and  on  my  education  in  th|^emple  (a  thousand 
pounds  or  thereabout  for  me),  he  diec^orth  very  near  six 
thousand  pounds.  This  I  mention,  as  poverty  is  the  greatest 
imputation  (very  unjustly  I  think)  that  is  ever  laid  on  that 
profession." 

Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  years,  except  hia  being 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  tending,  as  was  believed,  to  con- 
sumption. The  most  troublesome  symptom  of  the  com- 
plaint was  a  pain  in  the  side,  which  disabled  him  from  taking 
the  same  degree  of  boyish  exercise  as  his  brothers.  When 
they  therefore  were  at  play,  he  was  commonly  seen  reclining 
at  ease  perusing  a  book.  To  this  Eichard  Burke  alluded, 
when  being  found  in  a  reverie  shortly  after  an  extraordinary 
display  of  powers  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  brother, 
and  questioned  by  Malone  as  to  the  cause — "  I  have  been 
wondering,"  said  he,  "how  Ned  has  contrived  to  monopolize 
all  the  talents  of  the  family ;  but  then  again,  I  remember 
when  we  were  at  play  he  was  always  at  work^ 

His  delicate  state  of  health  rendering  necessary  a  longer 
stay  than  is  customary  under  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  first 
taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  cultivated  under- 
standing. An  elderly  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  is  likewise 
said  to  have  lent.aid  in  imparting  instruction  to  this  great 
master  of  the  powers  of  the  English  language ;  but  this  is 
not  unusual.  Women  are  the  first  instructora  of  us  all.  For 
his  mother  he  ever  entertained  strong  afiection—and  what 
man  of  genius  or  feeling  does  not  ?  In  a  juvenile  letter 
(1746)  he  thus  writes  of  her  illness : — "  In  all  my  life  I 
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never  felt  so  heavy  a  grief:  nor  really  did  I  well  know  what 
it  was  before,  xou  may  well  believe  this  when  I  tell  you 
that  for  three  days  together  we  expected  her  death  every 
moinent." 

The  air  of  the  country,  however,  being  deemed  essential 
to  give  vigour  to  his  firame,  he  was  removed  firom  the 
metropolis  to  the  house  of  his  grandfather  at  Castletown 
Eoche.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  was  put  to  school ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  school-room,  or  what  is  said  to  have  been 
such,  may  be  still  traditionally  pointed  out  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  prying  into  those  early  haunts  which  the 
subsequent  development  of  great  genius  serves  to  elevate 
into  celebrity.  His  progress  in  knowledge,  however,  was 
not  very  considerahjfi,  his  relatives,  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness, directing  atllntion  more  to  what  was  likely  to  im- 
prove his  health  than  to  inform  his  mind.  Still  he  was  not 
idle.  The  village  schoolmaster,  whose  name  was  O'Hal- 
loran,  and  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  known  to  one 
or  two  of  the  older  inhabitants  living  there  many  years  ago, 
w  ho  remembered  him  in  their  youth  as  boasting  upon  all 
occasions  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  put  a.Latm  grammar 
into  the  hands  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Another  of  this  old  man's  stories,  of  the  truth  of  which, 
from  the  known  benevolence  of  heart  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstantiality  with  which  it  was  told  by  the 
master,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  related  to  the  time  of 
Edmund  going  thither  to  look  after  his  property  in  1766. 
Divested  of  the  circumlocution  common  to  the  lower  classes 
in  Ireland,  it  was  in  substance  this : — Hearing  that  his  boy, 
as  he  called  him,  who  had  got  into  parliament,  was  come  to 
look  at  the  place,  he  thought  he  would  just  step  up  to  the 
house  to  see  whether  he  would  remember  his  poor  master. 
Doubtful  of  the  reception  he  should  meet  from  a  great 
man,  he  recognized  him  dressing  in  a  room  over  the  door  of 
the  house  (long  since  in  ruins),  and  the  boy  as  quickly  re- 
membered his  old  master's  face.  E-unning  quickly  down 
stairs,  his  shirt  collar  open,  his  beard  half  shaven,  he  seized 
him  eat^erly  by  both  hands,  "  asked  all  about  me,  and  about 
the  little  boys  his  school-fellows,  and  said  you  must  stay 
all  day  with  me,  O'Halloran,  and  gossip  about  old  times  ; — 
and  sure  enough  I  did ;— -but  was  this  all  do  you  suppose  ? 
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No,  to  be  sure  it  was  not ;— didn't  he  put  fire  golden  guineas 
into  my  hand  as  I  was  coming  away  ?'* 

Hie  gentleman  to  whom  this  anecdote  was  related,*  in 
the  course  of  other  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  asked  a 
cottaeer,  in  order  to  try  if  the  name  was  familiar  among  y 
this  dass  of  people,  whether  he  knew  anything  of  a  noted 
man  called  Burke  who  once  lived  in  that  quarter  ?  "  To  be 
sure  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  *' Hasn't  every  body  heard  of 
Edmund  Burke  P" 

At  Castletown  Boche  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  so 
much  it  is  believed  as  five  years ;  and  the  partiality  which 
he  always  entertained  for  the  spot  iu  talking  of  it  in  his 
domestic  circle,  added  to  his  long  residence,  and  familiarity 
with  the  neighbouring  objects,  particularly  Spenser^s  ruined 
castle,  gave  rise  td^e  belief  gmong  many  intimate  friends 
of  his  having  beeiKom  thereTt  It  was  countenanced  also 
by  a  poem  which  he  wrote  atfcoUege  on  the  river  Blackwater, 
running  to  Youghall  Bay,  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  near  to  the  spot  where  he  resided,  and  into 
which  falls  the  Molla  or  MuUa,  a  stream  immortalized  by 
the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Several  other  places  in 
Ireland  have  equally,  though  incorrectly,  coutended  for  the 
honour  of  his  birth,  such  as  Athlone ;  Limerick ;  l^urles  in 
the  county  of  Tipperarjr ;  the  county  of  Carlow  adjoining 
to  Kildare ;  and  the  vicmity  of  Lismore.  Bumours  of  this  i 
description  arise  from  that  unhappy  neglect  which  Ireland 
too  often  exhibits  towards  her  eminent  men ;  and  in  part  to 
Mr.  Burke  himself  who  never  willingly  obtruded  his  name 
into  the  magazines  or  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Erom  Castletown  Boche  he  was  removed  to  Dublin,  and 
is  said  to  have  continued  about  a  year  at  school  in  Smithfield 
in  that  city,  kept  by  a  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  when  the 
reputation  of  the  classical  academy  at  Ballitore,  and  the  * 
improvement  of  his  health,  further  impaired  by  rapid  growth, 
induced  his  &ther  to  send  him  thither.  . 

This  village  lies  in  |0ne  county  of  Kildare,  llfwenty-eight 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Dublin,  in  a  valley  through  which 
runs  Mfe  small  river  Griese.  The  site  was  purchased  early 
in  the  last  century  kf  two  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  John 

*  From  Mr.  HaTiland  BurkB. 
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ItarrTofl  and  Amos  Strettel,  as  a  species  of  eolonj  for  its 
rno  in  hern.  A  school  of  a  superior  class  being  lequired  among 
tfijM  intf'lli£:ent  communitv,  an  honest  and  learned  Quaker, 
A^jraiiam  Shackleton,  was  inyited  from  Yorkshire,  in  1726, 
to  fori ri net  it,  whose  capacity  and  diligence  soon  spread  the 
n-putation  of  the  establishment  over  much  of  the  southern 
and  cHHUtm  parts  of  Ireland,  by  turning  out  from  it  seTcral 
f'.ui'iTU'ut  men.  It  was  continued  by  his  son  Sichard 
Sli7j/kl(ton  ;  by  his  grandson  Abraham,  who  died  in  1818; 
both  rrif'Ti  of  Huperior  original  minds,and  some  poetical  powers; 
anri  still  cxiHts  with  undiminished  reputation  under  members 
of  t  he  Hame  family.  To  this  school  Edmund,  then  in  his 
twfi  ft  h  year,  along  with  his  brothers  Garret  and  Bichard, 
MiiH  removed  the  26th  May,  1741.  It  has  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  early  years  of  distinguished  men, 
\^  lifii  niinutely  traced,  furnish  evidence  of  the  same  vigour 
or  oricriiiality  of  mind  by  which  they  are  celebrated  in 
aftfT-lifo.     Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  young  Burke. 

HJH  liabits,  as  Shackleton  said,  indicated  more  of  solidity 
tlian  comnionly  belongs  to  that  period  of  life.  His  powers 
appeared  not  so  much  in  brilliancy,  as  in  steadiness  of 
a[)pli(ation,  facility  of  comprehension,  and  strength  of 
rruiiiory  ;  indications  which  drew  the  commendation  first, 
and,  aH  his  ])owcrs  unfolded  themselves,  soon  the  warm 
ri'<ri\r(\  of  bin  master,  under  whose  paternal  care,  the  im- 
j)n)Vf'nMMii  of  his  health  kept  pace  with  that  of  his  mind. 
rJM!  ^'rat(,'ful  pupil  never  forgot  his  obligations. 

Aiiioiitr    Ills    schoolfellows    were    Dr.    Brocklesby,    the 

[)liysi(ian,  afterwards  so  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of 

liondon  ;  the  K(;v.  Michm4  Kearney,  brother  to  one  of  the 

Bishops  of  Ossory,  a  modest  and  ingenious  man,  of  great 

literary  ac(juirement8,  who  died  in  1814  at  an  advanced  age; 

Tliornas  Biishe,  father  of  the  Irish  Judge  of  that  name. 

Among  others  of  equal  talents,  though  filling  inferior  stations 

in  life,  was   a  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  a  country  schoolmaster, 

who  posseas(^d  his  esteem,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded. 

Aiiotlier,  a  Mr.  Zouch,  who  was  still  less  fortunate  in  life, 

he  kej)t  for  some  years  domesticated  in  his  establishment  at 

Bea(U)nafield,  partly  as  amanuensis,  partly  as  stew^ard,  and 

whom   lie  tried  repeatedly  to  push  forward   in  the  world. 

Dr.  Sleigh,  an  eminent  physician  of  Cork,  the  friend  of 
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Ooldsmith  in  more  than  one  season  of  adversity,  and 
the  first  friend  of  Barry,  the  painter,  did  not  come  to  the 
school  till  Burke  had  quitted  it ;  but  they  met  in  London 
afterwards,  and  became  intimately  acquainted,  the  latter 
frequently  saying,  *'he  knew  few  more  ingenious  and 
valuable  men." 

But  his  chief  favourite  and  friend  was  Richard  Shackleton, 
•the  only  son  of  his  master  and  his  successor  in  the  school, 
with  whom  a  lively  epistolary  correspondence  was  kept  up 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  which  I  have  had  access. 
Much  of  its  earlier  portion  applies  to  their  studies  and 
literary  pursuits,  and  confers  credit  on  both.  Burke  when 
advancea  in  &me,  paid  him  visits  in  his  joumies  to  Ireland. 
Shackleton  when  he  came  to  England,  ever  found  the 
most  cordial  and  afiectionate  attention  from  the  now 
distinguished  statesman,  and  could  seldom  remain  long 
enough  for  the  gratification  of  his  friend.  No  attachment 
could  be  stronger  or  more  honourable  to  both ;  and  the 
■politician  confessed  to  tears  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
his  death.  This  gentleman,  being  often  questioned  during  his 
life  as  to  the  boyish  peculiarities  of  the  great  Burke,  seemed 
to  feel  much  interest  in  recounting  them.  The  following 
is  an^extract  from  his  written  account;  and  being  three  or 
four  years  older  was  fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 

"  Edmund  was  a  lad  of  most  promising  genius ;  of  an 
inquisitive  and  speculative  cast  of  mind.  This  was  im- 
proved in  him  by  a  constitutional  indisposition  that  pre- 
vented him  from  suffering  by  those  secessions  from  study 
which  are  the  consequence  of  puerile  diversions.  He  read 
much  while  a  boy,  and  accumulated  a  stock  of  learning  of 
great  variety.  His  memory  was  extensive ;  his  judgment 
early  ripe.  He  would  find  in  his  own  mind  in  reasoning 
and  communing  with  himself  such  a  fund  of  entertainment 
that  he  seemed  not  at  all  to  regret  his  hours  of  solitude. 
Yet  he  was  affable,  free,  and  communicative,  as  ready  to 
teach  as  to  learn.  He  made  the  reading  of  the  classics 
his  diversion  rather  than  his  business.  He  was  particularly 
delighted  with  history  and  poetry,  and  while  at  school  per- 
formed several  exercises  in  the  latter  with  a  manly  grace." 
A  very  favourite  study,  as  he  once  confessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  old  romances,  Palmerin  of  England  and 
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Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  upon  whicli  he  had  wasted  mudi 
Taluable  time. 

It  is  recorded  of  him  while  at  school,  that  seeing  a  poor 
man  pulling  down  his  own  hut  near  the  village,  and  hearing 
that  it  was  done  by  order  of  the  parish  conservator  of  the 
roads  upon  the  plea  of  being  too  near  the  high-waj,  the 
young  philanthropist  exclaimed,  that  were  he  a  man,  and 
possessed  of  authority,  the  poor  should  not  thus  be  oppressed. 
Little  things  in  chilc&en  ouen  tend  to  indicate,  as  well  as  to 
form,  the  mind  of  the  future  man.  There  was  no  character- 
istic of  his  subsequent  life  more  marked,  than  a  hatred  of 
oppression  in  any  lorm,  or  from  any  quarter. 

Tlie  steward  of  the  establishment  at  Ballitore,  who  some- 
times became  director  of  the  school-boy  sports,  used  to 
repeat  this  and  similar  anecdotes  with  no  little  pride  of  his 
acquaintance  when  he  had  risen  into  celebrity.  He  delighted 
in  hearing  of  his  celebrity;  and  when  the  newspapeni 
had  any  thing  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  communicate, 
he  was  quite  insensible  to  all  other  claims  upon  attention. 
He  was  a  shrewd  North-of-Ireland  presbyterian,  named  Gill, 
upon  whom  young  Shackleton  wrote  verses,  and  young 
Burke  exercised  his  boyish  logic  in  learned  argument ;  the 
keen,  though  unlettered  remarks  in  reply  to  which,  gave  him 
in  their  opinion  some  claim  to  the  more  philosophical  appel- 
lation of  Hobbes.  By  this  name  Mr.  Burke  used  to  inquire 
aft(^r  him. 

The  last  visit  he  made  to  Ballitore,  took  place  in  1786, 
aft(^r  the  opening  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings.  The  old 
stew  ard,  w  ho  regarded  this  measure  as  another  illustration  of 
th{>  humane  spirit  displayed  by  the  boy,  was  then  verging 
on  his  eightieth  year,  his  eyes  dim,  his  limbs  feeble,  and,  as 
it  proved  shortly  afterwards,  tottering  into  the  grave.  The 
annoimcement  of  the  name  of  his  youthful  associate  inspired 
him  with  momentary  vigour.  Mr.  Burke  accosted  him  with 
his  accustomed  kindness,  shook  him  often  and  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  introduced  his  son,  who  displayed  equal 
attention  to  his  father's  humble  but  venerable  friend.  This 
condescension  so  much  affected  his  feelings,  that  for  some 
time  he  was  deprived  of  utterance ;  he  bowed  repeatedly, 
and  at  length  brought  out,  that  he  was  proud — ^very  proud 
to  see  him — adding,  "you  have  many  mends  in  Ireland, 
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air."  ''I  am  hxpWi  ^^*  ^%  ^^^  7<>u  <"^  o^^  <^  them. — 
You  look  TeiT  well. — Am  I  much  changed  since  you  last 
saw  me  ?"  Old  William  replied,  after  some  attempt  at 
examination,  it  being  then  evening,  that  he  was  almost  too 
dmrk  with  age  to  observe ;  when  Mr.  Burke,  with  character- 
istic affiftbility,  took  a  candle  and  held  it  up  to  his  own  face, 
(o  give  the  aged  servant  a  better  view  of  it ;  a  scene  which 
the  relator  of  the  anecdote  says,  those  who  were  present 
eannot  easily  forget.* 

A  spirit  of  emulation  with  his  friend  Skackleton,  and 
-aatural  taste  together,  made  young  Burke  towards  the  close 
of  his  school  career,  if  not  a  poet  at  least  poetical.  In  a 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  they  each  translated  the  thirteenth 
Idyllium  of  Theocritus  on  the  death  of  Adonis,  reported  to 
have  possessed  considerable  merit.  Some  scenes  of  a  play 
on  the  story  of  King  Alfred,  are  also  attributed  to  him  about 
the  same  time,  which  were  lost  or  destroyed  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  relation  residing  at  Baliyduff,  in  Tipperary. 

At  Ballitore  also  he  is  believed  to  have  imbibed  other  and 
more  distinguished  characteristics ;  particularly  that  regard 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  marked  his  future  life. 
He  had  observed  among  the  society  of  Friends,  in  which  he 
was  domesticated,  that  differences  of  opinion  on  those  points 
made  neither  worse  subjects  nor  worse  men.  Beflection, 
and  the  remembrance  that  relatives  on  the  side  of  one  parent 
were  Soman  Catholics,  probably  taught  him  to  extend  the 
same  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  persons  of  that  persua- 
sion, then  in  a  depressed  state.  His  opinions  on  this 
point  are  known  to  have  been  formed  soon.  The  fact 
exhibits  an  additional  proof  of  early  maturity  of  mind,  in 
possessing  the  power  to  disengage  itself  from  those  preju- 
dices and  animosities  existing  in  Ireland  between  Protestant 
and  Bomanist,  at  a  time  when  even  among  near  connections, 
they  produced  an  unchristian,  and  even  hostile  spirit. 

To  this  he  alluded  in  a  debate  after  the  riots  in  London 
(June  20,  1780),  on  a  proposal  that  no  Papist  should  be 
permitted  to  educate  a  Protestant;  and  on  this  occasion 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  preceptor.  "He  had  been 
educated  (he  said)  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  a  dissenter  who  was  an  honour  to  his  sect,  though  that 

*  Poems   by   Mary    Leadbeater   (late   Sbackleton),     l808.->Gottag:e 
Biography,  1822,  by  the  same. 
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sect  was  considered  one  of  the  purest.  Under  his  eve  he 
had  read  the  Bible,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  haa  ever 
since  been  the  happier  and  better  man  for  such  reading." 

Towards  the  middle  of  April,  1744,  having  been  just  three 
years  at  school,  he  quitted  it,  possessed  of  what  Mr.  Shackle- 
ton  used  to  describe  as  "  a  large  and  miscellaneous  stock  of 
learning  for  his  years."  Next  day  he  entered  his  name  in 
Trinity  college,  as  pensioner.  The  following  notice  appears 
in  the  register:  premising  that  there  is  a  mistake  as  already 
mentioned,  in  his  age.  The  academical  vear  beginning  in 
July,  the  year  is  really  1744,  though  nommally  noted  a  year 
sooner ;  his  name  also  is  spelt  according  to  the  orthography 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 


.     .,  I  Edmund, 
K     I    Bourke 
i      Pens. 


Fil.  Rio. 

Gene- 

ro8. 


1743. 

Annum 

Ageus 

16. 


Natus. 
Dublin. 


Educatufl 

Sub.  ferula 

Mag*.  8hackleton. 


PeUs- 
rier* 


Dr.  Pelissier,  the  tutor,  is  represented  by  high  coUege 
authority  as  a  man  of  ordinary  acquirements,  who  when  vice- 
provost  in  1753,  quitted  the  university  for  the  valuable 
living  of  Ardstraw,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  pupil 
describes  him  in  his  first  letter  to  Shackleton,  as  "an 
excec^dingly  good  humoured,  cleanly,  civil  fellow,  one  of  the 
most  learned  in  the  university,  who  told  me  (what  I  would 
not  say,  except  to  a  particular  friend)  that  I  was  a  good 
scliolar — understood  the  authors  very  well,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  them,  (yet  by-the-bye,  I  don't  know  how  he 
could  tell  that)  and  that  I  was  more  fit  for  the  college  than 
tliree  parts  of  my  class."  In  a  month  the  tutor  gave  him 
for  study,  "  the  nine  first  chapters  of  Burgersdicius,  six  last 
^neids,  Enchiridion,  Tabula  Cebetus,  which  my  tutor 
reconnnends  as  a  fine  picture  of  human  life."  And  in  ten 
days  more  writes  to  the  same  correspondent :  '*  Sitting  at 
my  own  bureau  with,  oh  hideous  Burgersdicius !  on  one 
hand,  and  your  two  letters  on  the  other."  Goldsmith, 
I  have  elsewhere  stated,  equally  complained  of  the  repulsive 
Burgersdicius.* 

Like  other  men  subsequently  distinguished  for  eminence   j 
in  life,  he  was  once  supposed  to  have  made  no  figure  at  the 

•  Ijfe  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  1,  p.  69,  8vo.  1837. 
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uniyersity.  This  is  incorrect.  He  may  not  have  obtained 
material  distinction  in  a  few  of  those  studies,  which  wera 
specially  honoured  there  at  the  time.  But  of  his  devotion 
to  the  great  work  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  usin^  it, 
whether  in  discussion  among  his  fellow  students,  in  origmal 
writing,  in  criticism  and  in  inviting  criticism  from  others,  or 
in  the  composition  of  long  and  clever  letters  stating  his 
opinions,  I  have  seen  incontestable  proofs.  His  intellectual 
activity  at  this  period  was  in  fact  remarkable.  He  could 
write  of  nothing  else.  Study,  and  the  fruits  of  study,  were 
his  only  themes.  All  the  hours  withdrawn  from  these  were 
considered  nearly  lost ;  the  cultivation  of  mind  was  with  him 
not  merely  a  duty,  but  an  overpowering  passion,  which 
swallowed  up  every  other.  Even  in  this  juvenile  season,  he 
regretted  the  usual  hours  given  to  juvenile  amusements,  and 
in  October,  1744,  thus  writes : — 

**  What  would  I  not  give  to  have  my  spirits  a  little  more 
settled.  I  am  too  giddy.  This  is  the  bane  of  my  life :  it 
hurries  me  from  my  studies,  and  I  am  afraid  will  hinder  me 
from  knowing  anything  thoroughly.  I  have  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  many  things,  but  scarce  the  bottom  of  any  ;  so 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  right  to  the  preference  you  give 
me  in  the  first."  In  allusion  to  town  life,  he  says,  in 
November — "  1  am  in  the  enemy's  country  ;  the  townsman 
is  beset  on  every  side  ;  it  is  here  difficult  to  sit  down  and 
think  seriously.  Oh,  how  happy  are  you  that  live  in  the 
country.  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  that  without  the  superior 
grace  of  God,  I  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  even  com- 
monly virtuous."  Such  feelings  are  well  supported  by  the 
following  passage — the  germ  of  some  subsequent  brilliant 
thoughts— -on  "  the  beauty  of  the  Heavens.  I  call  them 
beauties ;  for  beauty  consists  in  variety  and  uniformity,  and 
is  not  that  abundantly  shewn  in  the  motion  and  form  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ?  what  grander  idea  can  the  mind  of  man 
form  to  itself  than  a  prodigious,  glorious,  and  fiery  globe, 
banging  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  space,  and  surroimded 
with  bodies  of  whom  our  earth  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
comparison !" 

That  he  was  not  negligent  of  essential  collegiate  studies, 
is  proved  by  his  election  to  a  Scholarship,  26th  May,  1746. 
This  is  a  great  point  of  ambition  among  students,  but  for 
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i-cvcrnl  days  he  remained  in  doubt  whether  he  riiould  aeei 
it.  "  You  may  be  curious  to  know,"  he  writes,  "whati 
tli(;  ml  vantages  of  our  scholarship.  We  have  our  commc 
for  nothing ;  fifty  shillings  a  year  in  the  cellar ;  arememb 
and  freemen  of  the  imiversity,  and  have  a  vote  for  aMemI 
of  Parliament ;  the  ground  rent  of  our  chambers ;  c 
(Ifcrementa  between  three  and  four  pounds  per  annu 
forj;iven  ;  and  when  we  take  our  degree,  have  a  good  chai 
for  tiftcen  pounds  per  annum  more.  •  •  •  "We  were  exerdi 
for  two  days  in  all  the  Greek  and  Boman  authors  of  no 
Dr.  Porster,  who  examined  me  in  Catiline's  speech  in  Sallu 
.'^(•(•iried  very  well  pleased  at  my  answering,  and  asked  fit 
wlioHe  school  I  came,  a  question  I  did  not  hear  nak 
bcrtides."  I  have  seen  one  of  his  prize  volmnes  for  pr< 
ci<-ney  in  classics,  given  in  1745.  In  tracking  him  throu 
tli(*  College  books,  I  find  him  occasionally  receiving  1 
''  tlianks  of  the  House,"  for  good  attendance  at  lectu] 
and  often  fined  for  small  negligences,  arising  no  doubt  fi^ 
not  living  in  College,  but  under  the  paternal  roof. 

His  favourite  studies,  "while  spending  three  hours  en 
day  in  the  public  library,"  as  he  writes  at  this  time,  vn 
clasHicH,  history,  philosophy,  general  literature,  and  from 
speculative  turn  of  mmd,  a  pretty  strong  attachment 
HKitaphysics ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  go  toward  clearing  t 
ju(l<(ment  and  strengthening  the  understanding,  but 
I'urtluT.  This  pursuit  he  afterwards  relinquished,  convina 
an  he  said,  that  it  was  of  doubtful  utility,  tending  neither 
niak(i  men  better  nor  happier,  but  rather  the  reverse.  I 
opinions,  both  of  many  of  our  own  and  of  the  ancie 
writers,  were  formed  at  an  early  period;  admiring  mc 
especially  those  which  imparted  the  greatest  knowledge 
liunian  nature,  of  the  springs  of  human  motives  and  hum 
actions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  manners.  On  tl 
principle  he  was  accustomed  not  only  to  observe,  **  that 
good  novel  was  a  good  book,"  but  frequently  to  amuse  t' 
social  fire-place,  particularly  in  female  society,  by  perusii 
a  f(?w  of  the  more  celebrated. 

Bacon's  essays  formed  a  favourite  study,  and  he  alwa 
characterized  them  as  the  greatest  works  of  that  great  ma 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  the 
a  new  writer,  were  his  companions  in  intervals  from  grav 
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sfeudieB.  Bichtrdfloiiy  contradry  to  the  opinioii  of  Johnson, 
he  thonght  mnch  inferior  to  Fielding  as  a  descriher  of  human 
nature.  Demoethenes  was  his  favourite  orator.  Plutarch's 
writings  he  professed,  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend  at  this  time,  to 
admire  beyond  those  of  anj  other.  He  preferred  Euripides 
to  Sophocles  among  the  dramatists ;  ana  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, and  Xenophon  especially,  to  the  Latin.  Of  Horace, 
Lneretios,  and  Virgil,  he  was  particularly  fond';  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  the  ^neid  as  a  poem  over  the  Uiad,  while 
he  admitted  the  general  excellence  of  Homer's  genius  in 
isfventaon,  force,  and  sublimity,  over  that  of  Virgil.  AH  his 
letters  prove  that  History  and  Poetry,  as  with  most  men  of 
genius  at  the  same  time  of  life,  were  his  favourite  studies— 
one  to  inform  and  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  to  elevate 
and  refine  it.  Few  indeed  but  in  subsequent  years  have 
admowledged  their  obligations  to  such  instructors ;  and  of 
Dublin  he  says  at  this  time — ^^  Poetry  and  history  are  the 
chief  branches  which  are  taught." 

Among  the  students  were  a  few  intimates  selected  for 
their  literary  tastes,  named  Dennis,  Brennan,  Buck,  Hamil- 
ton, Mohim,  and  two  or  three  more.  A  large  correspondence, 
noiw  in  my  possession,  was  kept  up  between  them  and 
Shaekleton  on  their  favourite  topics,  indicative  of  the 
strongest  attachment  to  Burke,  and,  though  clever  them- 
selves, respect  for  his  superior  attainments,  expressed  with 
all  the  fiuniliarity  and  jocose  spirit  of  youth.  One  of  their 
laodes  of  improvement  was  the  institution  of  a  private 
debating  dub.  Here  their  in^nuity  was  exercised  on  his- 
torical and  poetical  subjects  cniefly,  the  records  of  which  I 
have  seen ;  and  as  specimens  of  their  proceedings,  the  fol- 
lowing to  Shaekleton  is  from  the  pen  of  Burke.  Dennis 
bowever  formed  the  principal  depository  of  this  correspon- 
dence. 

"May  28,  1747. 

**  Scene  1.— Burke,  Dennis — The  Club-room — Dennis 
goes  awi^  about  some  business — Manet  Burke  solus. 

"  As  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Dennis  has 
just  now  broke  up  without  doing  any  thing,  for  want  of 
sufficient  members,  I  have  time  enough  on  my  hands  to 
write  what  you  desire — an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
(mr  society  since  your  departure ;  in  which  you  have  been 
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a  perfect  prophet*  fiir  Mohan  mM  eipdOed  brt  logfcnni 
by  th«>  ceniior,  Mr.  Dennis.  After  an  ezunnuiiMMi  cf  Ui 
cr»uduct  from  the  fint  fomidation  of  the  eocietj,  it  ww 
iV'und  exceeding  bed,  whhoot  one  Tirtne  to  tedeent  it^  ibr 
which  he  suffered  the  above  eentenee.  He  maa  tried  aome. 
time  before  (Borke,  Prea.)  for  hia  bad  behaETioiir,  but 
behaved  still  wone  at  trial,  which  brooght  ficdi  pvmiih- 
merits  on  him,  and  at  length  expolaion.  Thia  ia  not  tiie 
onlv  revolution  in  oar  Club.  Mr.  Bu^'a  oondoet  mndi 
altered  for  the  worse.  We  aeldoai  see  him,  lor  whidi  he 
has  Rttt  been  spared.  Bennia,  Hamilton,  and  yoor  hnmfab 
— ha !  ha !  attend  CQnstantlr.  Cardegril^*  aa  we  ff?TpftfftH, 
mi'iiling.  You  all  tlua  while  are  oneaaj'  to  know  tiie 
cau>^  ijf  Dennis's  accusation.  It  ia  no  leaa  than  an  attenmt 
to  ovt-rtum  this  society  by  an  insolent  bdumonr  to  the 
Pre:*i  lent  and  Society.  I  am  the  accoaer,  and  when  Toa 
know  this  you  will  tremble  for  him.  I  maat  eongratokfte 
you  likewise  on  the  censor's  mincv  thanka  whidi  Tou  !•• 
ceived  with  a  declaration  that  had  yoa  entered  eariier  into 
the  <<>ciety  you  had  been  entitled  to  the  grand  thanka.  The* 
concur  gave  himself  the  grand  thanks,  and  the  aame  tome. 
''  We  had  during  your  absence  the  following  dehateaTcry 
well  handled.  On  the  Stadtholder — BuriEO,  an  cntica; 
Lenity  to  the  Bebels,  a  debate:  I>ennis  fi>r,  BaikB 
aQ:ain:«t.  Prince  of  Orange  to  harangue  his  troopa — ^Dennk. 
The  sailors  in  a  ship  turning  pirates — Dennis  for,  Borke 
and  Hamilton  against.  Catiline  to  the  Allobrogea — Dennia. 
General  Huske  for  engaging  at  Falkirk— Burice;  Hawlej 
airainst  Dennis.  Brutus  the  first  to  the  Bomana — ^Baike. 
Hamilton  is  now  President,  and  a  yery  good  one.  You 
use  me  od-^!y  in  your  letter ;  you  accuse  me  of  laaneas  and 
what  not  (though  I  am  likely  to  fill  this  sheet).  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  your  friendship  that  you  should  think  I 
would  in  your  absence  refuse  you  my  company  for  a  few 
lines  when  I  attended  you  in  town  for  many  a  mile.  Tou 
behave  to  me  just  after  the  manner  that  a  vile  prologue  I've 
read  desires  the  audience  to  use  the  actors — *  But  if  you 
damn,  be  it  discreetly  done ;  flatter  us  here  and  damn  us 
when  you're  gone.'     You  see  I  have  not  lost  my  faculty  of 

*  Each  of  the  members  hsd  faneiful  names  assigned  them. 
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quoting  Grab  Street.  Jiut  bo,  when  here  you  bkmey  me ; 
in  the  country  you  abuse  me ;  but  that  shall  not  hinder  me 
from  writing  on,  for  (to  shew  you  my  Latin)  tenet  insanabile 
multos  Mcribendi  eaeoethcM,  Come  we  now  to  Shar  (one  of 
their  juyenile  pieces)  ;  the  beginning  is  dark  indeed,  but  not 
quite  Yoid  of  connection,  '  for  whose  good  effects,'  &c.  con- 
nects with  the  first  line ;  all  the  rest  is  properly  between 
parentheses.  Phsston  sells  well  still  (another  of  their 
pieces) ;  tell  me  exactly  what  is  said  of  his  appearance  in 
the  country.  Miss  Cotter  is  ouite  charmea  with  your 
writings,  and  more  of  them  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
that  party. .  I  have  myself  almost  finished  a  piece  ~  an  odd 
one — ^but  you  shall  not  see  it  till  it  comes  out,  if  ever. 
Write  the  rest,  Pantagruel,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer — past 
nine.  I  am  now  returned  and  no  Pantagruel.  Your  oration 
on  Poverty  is,  I  think,  very  good,  and  has  in  some  parts  very 
handsome  touches ;  you  shall  have  the  Club's  opmion  next 
time,  which  was  deferred  till  we  should  have  a  full  house.  I 
received  your  novel  and  will  read  it  (and  peruse  it — ?)  care- 
fully." 

An  extract  from  the  records  of  the  '*  Club"  is  likewise 
given  in  the  Bev.  Mr.  Todd's  life  of  Milton. 

"  Burke,  I  may  observe,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Milton.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Walker  (of 
Dublin)  that  this  great  orator  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  a  literary  club  instituted  in  Dublin  in  1747,  in  which  he 
sometimes  held  the  Secretary's  pen,  and  sometimes  filled 
the  President's  chair  ;  and  that  in  the  original  minutes  of 
this  society,  his  early  Miltonic  taste  is  thus  recorded — 

"  Friday,  June  6,  1747,  Mr.  Burke  being  ordered  to 
speak  the  speech  of  Moloch,  receives  applause  for  the  delivery^ 
^  being  in  character.  Then  the  speech  was  read  and  criti- 
cised upon ;  its  many  beauties  illustrated  ;  the  chief  judged 
to  be  its  conformity  with  the  character  of  Moloch — 

No  let  118  rather  ehooee, 
Arm'd  with  hell-flamee  and  fury,  all  at  once, 
O'er  Heav'n's  hig^h  towers  to  force  resistless  way. 

The  words  *  all  at  onCfe'  (the  metre  not  considered)  seemed 
to  the  whole  assembly  to  hurt  the  sentence  by  stopping  the 
^pidity  and  checking  the  fierceness  of  it,  making  it  too  long 
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^'.  1  '.r*LL*:-i^3,  Tbien  vos  Beiial'i  dfpeecb.  read  to  tiie  great 
'.r_j  .:  .1  zh>*  heaiKT^i  ▼iitjde  i^inuxi  watf,  iha^L  Homer  only 
:i:'.  >:  jonii^red  lo  Xilsoc  noc  oqIt  cor  che  beauties  that 
•'.-..?  r.  cTt?rv  Te«e,  bu-  likewise  air  the  just  and  iirelj 
^  ■..>  :-  wiiicii  •each  chiinATCcr  vad  drawn;  tor  that  none 
-.  .:  ii  .L'-r.  Like  aim,  ever  sup^crted  such  spirit  and  exact- 
:.-?*  ...  zok  vc^r^coen  ot  such.  a.  coarrai^c  ^oii  Twetr  of  per- 
--*:..'  — Tf-ese  notices,  ada:s  the  Learned  writer,  "  will  not 
-' -^r...  :e*iioua  :  :or  thev  iu^;gen  an  opinion  that  the  finest 
'.  t-mz-  r.  »,i  Lir-oem  times  mi^h;  owe  it;s  origin  and  perfection 
".'.•  :  .-•  I'^tir."  •:!  Miitoa." 

¥:  •...  :he  admirahon  to  the  writing  of  poetrr  is  a  common 
rv-a;.^:.  lie  h:id  indeed  rrans^resded  in  that  waj  preTioualT. 
I  *:'  :  ."  de-^ree  of  prodciencv  attained,  we  haye  an  example 
i:x  z\*'  rriinsiSLtiK'n  of  part  of  the  second  Georgic  of  Virgil, 
r\':  p.;:i^^rrrio  on  a  coimtrv  li^.  made  in  1746.  which  as 
:  .'  A  .rk  of  a  youth,  may  take  a  £iir  place  in  the  rank  and 
rilr-    :  L'-/ilege  verses. 

ijL  '.  bappy  »wains !  did  cbev  know  how  to  pnae 

Tii*r  mauv  blcAsinz^  rural  life  Mippuie^: 
Where  in  Mt«  huu  firoa  claturin^  amui  a£ur, 
The  pomp  of  cidea  and  th«  din  of  v«r, 
Indwvn:  earth,  to  pav  hu»  labourinir  band, 
Poi;r»  in  his  arms  thie  hleewin^  of  ttw  land ; 
Calm  throug-h  the  vall«yt  flows  alon^  hit  hfe^ 
11k  knows  DO  dangvr,  as  he  knows  no  snri&. 
AVLat :  though  no  marble  portals,  rooms  of  state. 
Vomit  the  cringinsr  torrrnt  from  his  ^te, 
TTiOug-h  no  proud  purple  hansr  his  stately  hallSy 
Nor  lives  the  breathiu^r  braso  alonjf  his  waila, 
1  hou^h  thr-  bbeep  clothe  him  without  colours^  aid. 
Nor  M-ekd  be  foreign  luxury  from  trade, 
Yet  peare  and  honesty  adorn  his  days 
With  rural  riches  and  a  life  of  ease. 

J.oyous  the  yelfwing  fields  here  Ceres  sees. 
Here  blushing  clusters  bend  the  groaning  trees. 
Here  spreads  the  silver  lake,  and  all  around 
rery>etual  ^een,  and  flow'rs  adorn  the  ground. 

How  happy  too,  the  peaceful  rustic  lies, 
'ilie  gruM)  his  bed,  his  canopy  the  skies  ; 
From  heat  retiring  to  the  noon-tide  glade, 
HiH  trees  protect  him  with  an  ample  shade; 
So  jarring  sounds  invade  his  settling  breast, 
His  lowing  cows  shall  lull  him  into  rest. 
Here  'mong  the  caves,  the  woods,  and  rocks  around, 
Here,  only  here,  the  hardy  yoath  abound; 
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ReKgkm  faerte  bftfe  ized  ker  pure  abodo^ 
Parents  are  hooaiired,  aild  adored  the  gvda; 
Departiog^jaatiee,  whMi  the  fled  ouHddody 
In  theae.lilett  plaina  her  foalatepa  left  bdiind. 

Celestial  Nine!  my  oalljr  joy  and  eare. 
Whose  love  infUmei  mt^  and  whose  ritea  I  b6ar« 
Lead  me,  oh  lead  me !  firom  the  Tulgar  throng'. 
Clothe  natiu^a  myst'riea  in  thy  rapturous  song ; 
What  various  forms  in  heav'n's  broad  bell  appeart 
Whose  limitB  hound  the  cuele  of  the  year. 
Or  spread  around  in  g^tt*ring  order  Ue* 
Or  zoU  in  mystie  numbem  through  the  sky  f 
What  dims  the  midnight  lustre  of  the  moon  t 
Wjiat  oauie  ofaatructs  the  suaTs  bright  rays  at  noon  ? 
Y^J  haate  his  fiery  steeds  so  long  to  lave 
Their  splendid  chariot  in  the  wintry  wave  7 
Or  why  bring*  on  the  laiey  moon  so  slow  ? 
What  love  ctetains  them  in  the  realms  below  ? 

But  if  this  dull,  this  feeble  breast  ef  mine, 
Can't  reach  sueh  heights,  «r  hold  such  truths  divine. 
Oh !  may  I  seek  the  rural  shades  alone. 
Of  half  mankind  unknowing  and  unknown, 
Bange  by  the  borders  of  the  silver  flood, 
And  waste  a  life  ingloriously  good. 

Hail !  blooming  fields,  where  joy  unokmded  reigns, 
Where  silver  Sperohius  laves  the  yell'wing  plains. 
Oh !  where,  Taygeta,  shall  I  hear  around 
Lyseus  praise  the  Spartan  virgins  sound  ! 
What  god  will  bear  me  from  this  bumiug  heat. 
In  Hsemus'  valley,  to  some  cool  retreat. 
Where  oaks  and  laurels  guard  the  sacred  ground. 
And  with  their  ample  foliage  shade  me  round  ? 

Happy  the  man,  who  vened  in  Nature^s  laws. 
From  known  effects  can  trace  the  hidden  eause  1 
Him  not  the  terrors  of  the  vulgar  fright 
The  vagprant  forms  and  terrors  of  the  night; 
Black  and  rdentless  fate  he  tramplss  on. 
And  all  the  rout  of  greedy  Acheron. 
Happy  wbose  life  tl^  rural  god  approves, 
The  guardian  of  his  growing  flocks  and  groves; 
Harmonious  Pan  and  old  Sylvanus  join 
The  sister  nymphs,  to  make  his  joys  divine : 
Him  not  t^  splendours  of  a  crown  can  please, 
Or  consurs  honours  bribe  to  quit  his  ease. 
Though  on  his  will  shouki  crowding  armies  wait, 
And  suppliant  kings  come  suing  to  his  gate ; 
No  piteous  objects  here  his  peace  molest,  • 
Nor  can  b^  sorrow  while  another's  blest ; 
His  f(lod  alone  what  bounteous  nature  yields, 
From  bending  orchards  and  luxuriant  fields, 
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Sofne  IB  the  ipfilif  ■  rfm  rich  third  ai^ht; 

While  ^ain  nsflps  farelj  m  aaathcr  •  cTva, 

Thov^h  hrother'i  hkoed  •kmOd  haj  the  hwitt 

Tb<m^  from  hmcammtrj  fmhAoaidwmkt  him  nsy 

Where  other  ntjopg  feel  iMthii  —a. 

The  hapfyr  n»tie  tns  the  finutfol  nily 
And  henee  ptoeeeds  the  yeai'ft  revolTin^  td  ; 
On  this  hk  cwuitfji  lor  suiipoft  Arpeudn, 
On  thiv  his  eattle.  fmmStjy  asd  friendt : ' 
For  this  the  hoonteoas  pmb  reward  hit  eare, 
With  an  the  product  of  the  Tariooa  year ; 
His  youngling'  flo^s  now  whiten  all  Ihe  phun, 
??ow  sink  the  farrows  with  the  teeamig*  sraia ; 
Beaoteous  to  these  Pomona  adds  her  rfuuaia, 
^d  poors  her  fragrant  treasorps  in  Us  aroM, 
From  loaden  houghs,  the  orchard's  rich  pro^ieet 
The  mellow  apple,  and  the  generous  jaiee. 

Now  winter's  frosen  hand  henumhs  the  plain. 
The  winter  too  has  hleesin^  fcT  the  swain : 
Hie  ^mnting-  herd  is  fed  without  his  toil, 
HLs  groaning  presses  overflow  with  ofl ; 
The  languid  autumn  crown *d  with  yellow  leaves, 
With  bleediog  fruit  and  golden-beuded  sheayes. 
Her  various  products  scatters  o*er  the  land. 
And  rears  the  horn  of  Plenty  in  her  hand. 

Nor  less  than  these,  wait  his  domestic  life. 
His  darling  children,  and  his  virtuous  wife. 
The  day's  long  absence  they  tc^rether  mourn. 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  welcome  h»  return ; 
The  cows,  departing  from  the  joyful  fleM, 
Before  his  door  their  milky  tribute  yield. 
While  on  the  green,  the  fVisky  kids  engage. 
With  adverse  horns  and  counterfeited  rage. 
He  too,  when  marked  with  white  the  festel  day. 
Devotes  his  hours  to  rural  sport  and  play  ; 
Stretch'd  on  the  green  amid  the  jovial  quire 
Of  boon  companions  that  surround  the  fire, 
With  front  enlarged  he  crowns  the  flowing  bowl. 
And  calls  thee,  Bacchus,  to  inspire  his  soul ; 
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Now  want'd  with  wise,  to  Ttforoos  spoiti  thejr  fit  ; 
High  OB  ED  elm  ii  hng  the  Tietor*!  piise ; 
To  him  'tis  g^vea,  whose  force  with  gremtett  ipeed 
Can  wing  the  dart,  or  urge  the  fiery  iteed. 

Such  manners  made  the  ancient  dabinet  bold,* 
Such  the  life  led  bj  Romulus  of  old ; 
By  arts  like  these  divine  Etruria  grows. 
From  such  foundations  mighty  Rome  arose, 
Whose  godlike  fame  the  world's  vast  circuit  fills. 
Who  with  one  wall  hath  circled  seven  vast  hills ; 
Such  was,  ere  Jove  began  his  iron  reign, 
Bre  mankind  feasted  upon  oxen  slain. 
The  life  that  Saturn  and  his  subjects  led. 
Ere  from  the  land  offended  justice  fled ; 
As  yet  the  brasen  use  of  arms  unknown. 
And  anvils  rung  with  scythes  and  shares  alone. 

Prom  the  correspondence  of  the  joimff  friends  they  appear 
to  have  taken  muck  interest  in  theatrical  as  well  as  literary 
topics,  and  allusions  occur  to  certain  contributions  to  the 
press.  One  of  the  latter  was  an  occasional  paper,  "  The 
Keformer."  Dennis,  writing  in  January,  1748,  to  Shackle- 
ton,  mentions  his  having  sent  one,  and  asks,  "  What  is  your 
opinion  of  it  ?  Who  do  you  think  the  author  ?"  Again, 
"Ned  (Burke)  is  busy  about  the  next  Beformer,  or  he 
would  write  to  you."  Burke  says  himself,  writing  in  May, 
*^  Your  father  mentioned  to  me  the  Beformer,  and  said  it 
had  not,  he  believed,  success.  I  (illegible)  with  four  or  five 
members  being  a  little  surprised  at  it,  as  I  did  not  think  he 
knew  the  author ;  but  I  am  satisfied  he  does,  aiid  I  am  sure 
it  is  in  good  hands."  Sheridan  and  Victor  at  this  time  directed 
the  Dublin  theatre,  and  those  gentlemen  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  young  critics  for,  perhaps  among  other  de^ 
merits,  inattention  to  pieces  submitted  te  their  judgment.  In 
November,  1747,  Dennis  writes,  **  Ned  (Burke)  has  finished 
the  first  cante  of  the  Blackwater,  and  seen  Yicter,  who  has 
not  read  the  play.  Buck  went  to  Hamlet — and  such 
scenery  ! — not  to  talk  of  performance !"  Shackleton  replies, 
"Who  do  you  tell  Victor  is  the  author  of  the  comedy  r  If 
Burke  would  preserve  any  degree  of  good  understanding 
with  the  pair  he  mentions,  let  him  not  slip  out  any  high 
treason  against  Victor  and  Sheridan." 

These  hints  render  it  not  improbable  that  the  comedy 
alluded  to  may  have  been  by  Burka    While  still  in  the 


hnnds  of  the  manager,  a  letter  from  him  toShackleton  (Oct. 
17,  1747)  says,  it  will  be  acted  after  ChriBtmaB.  This,  pro- 
bably, never  took  place.  For  in  Maj,  1748,  a  commtinication 
to  the  same  friend  (both  in  the  '*  Club"  correspondence) 
ab lines  Sheridan  soundly  as  wanting  taste,  style,  and  common 
Hcnse — "  a  pitiful  fellow,  who  was  never  able  to  defend 
hiiiiBelf,  and  whose  defenders  are  as  weak  as  the  eaoae" — 
language  not  unlikelr  to  issue  from  a  young  and  angry  re- 
jected (Iramatist.  The  above  letter  of  October  forms  other- 
wise a  fair  specimen  of  their  usual  style  of  corre^ondence. 

''  You  have  so  loaded  me  with  letters  and  compliments 
that  I  find  it  very  difficult' to  answer  either,  and  they  were 
unmerited  as  they  were  extraordinary,  for  I  ^m  neither  an 
(extraordinary  correspondent  nor  writer,  though  if  my  writing 
was  to  be  judged  by  its  success  in  the  inverse  rule  we  use, 
it  would  be  thought  excellent.     However,  I  must  say  I  waft' 
by  no  means  displeased  with  it,  and  you  needed  not  to  have. 
desired  me  not  to  shew  your  last,  for  I  should  be  the  vainest 
fellow  iu  the  world  if  1  did.    I  do  really  believe  you  to  b^ 
my  friend  if  any  one  is,  for  I  see  you  can  no  more  forbear i 
praising  me  than  Belinda  (a  young. lady  favourite),  or  dis-> 
praising  Tremble.     I  am  not  such  a  master  of  the  expressiTe' 
part  of  friendship,  but  believe  me,  dear  friend,  I  am  by  no 
means  behindhand  in  the  affectionate.     This  is  sincere,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  make  to  your  (I  won't  say  compli- 
ments) expressions  of  kindness,  and  I  should  be  better 
pleased  with  your  approbation  of  my  pieces,  bating  the  profit^ 
tlian  King  George's. 

*' I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  congratulate  or  lament 
with  you  on  your  falling  in  love,  for  I  see  ('tis  vain  for  you 
to  deny  it)  you  are  over  head  and  ears,  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  with  two.  The  judgment  and  sagacity  with 
wliieli  you  have  drawn  the  character  of  the  ladies  shew  that 
you  perfectly  know  them,  so  that  any  advice  from  me  on 
that  score  were  quite  needless.  Belinda,  I  am  glad,  has 
triumphed ;  however,  you  seem  to  quit  Julia  with  regret. 
How  happy  if  you  could  have  both  to  serve  different  ends 
of  matrimony ! 

"  I  wrote  to  the  Park  before  dinner,  and  after  it  went  to; 
Mr.  Goddard  with  the  money  ;  he  is  greatly  obliged  to  you ; 
she  looked  charmipgly.  Pick,  this  evening,  but  I  am  inseui-; 
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Bible  to  tsharms,  when  I  t^ll  joa  I  do  but  perceive  snd  not 
feel  them,  particularlj  when  pointed  bj  wit — '  Man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  neither.'  I  carried  her  Brennan*8 
Satyr;  she  is  out  of  patience  at  it,  and  vows  could  she 
write  as  well,  men  should  stand  marked  for  more  wickedness 
than  e'er  the  race  could  redress.  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
send  yoD  them  lest  they  should  cool  your  desire  for  matri- 
mony, but  by  all  means  let  not  your  mistress  see  them, 
unless  the  one  you  have  a  mind  to  discard.  To  her,  in- 
deed, yon  may  present  one,  and  'twill  affront  her,  I 
warrant.  •  •  • 

**  Now  we  are  on  love,  Ac.  Do  vour  parents  forward  this 
afiiur  t  Are  thej  ignorant  of  it  r  Or  are  you  purposely 
together  P  I  bebeve  my  friend  will  soon  be  a  Paterfamilias, 
and  then  we  shall  in  some  measure  lose  Dick  Shaekleton,' 
who  will  look  with  contempt  on  us  bachelors.  Whenever  it 
happens  I  pray  it  may  be  rortimate,  and  so  pray  we  all.  We 
were  together  last  night  and  did  not  forget  you.  We  were 
rather  mad  than  merry — ^but  parted  sober  as  to  liquor. 

"When  I  went  to  Kearney,  Mrs.  Kearney  asked  me 
whether  I  was  come  to  Levy  (Levee  ?)  I  said  No !  That 
couple  (foM;ive  me,  I  say  it  entre  nous)  are  very  haughty.  I 
examined  Michy  before  them  in  Horace  and  Homer;  he 
performed  very  well,  and  answered  his  geographical  ques- 
tions with  a  facility  that  surprised  me.  He  did  not  give 
very  good  English,  and  I  did  not  wade  very  deep  with  him 
in  the  grammatical  part  of  the  Greek,  because  as  the  boy 
was  little  when  taken  out  of  his  depth  he  might  be  in  danger 
-^-and  not  at  all  for  fear  that  I  should  slip  myself;  so  I 
asked  only  some  obvious  questions.  How  were  his  parents 
ravished  to  hear  their  boy  read  Greek ! 

•*How  is  Cavenagh!  Poor  Parker  is  not  very  ill,  yet 
ean't  go  out.  I  like  prodigiously  your  proposals ;  the  thmg 
will  be  improving  to  the  boys,  and  I  wul  send  some  mate- 
rials towards  it,  but  am  very  little  at  leisure.  The  Black 
(Water P)  runs  about  a  couple  of  (MS.  illegible)  in  a  fortnight. 
what  you  mention  about  D seems  at  first  view  very 

Eracticable,  but  is  not  so.  As  for  his  mother  she  says  that 
e  is  the  only  tie  she  has  in  this  kingdom,  else  she  would  go 
and  live  with  her  relations  in  England;  but  tuition  and 
nsherships  are  harder  to  be  got  than  you  can  well  imagine 
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without  interest,  Ac,  which  he  yeiy  much  wants.  As  for 
panegyrics  on  the  fellows  that  would  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  }iiri  fortunes.  Sure  your  Terses  would  do  honour  to 
Suppho.  Were  they  all  as  good  as  four  of  them,  they  would  be 
hoiih;  of  the  first  in  the  tongue ;  but  1  am  surpiiaed  that  you 
v>\\()  every  where  else  are  so  smooth,  are  not  so  here  where 
it  m  ino8t  necessary ' such  are  .the  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
linert,  and  some  others.  But  when  I  found  the  above  (MS, 
iller^ible;  I  had  not  read  your  similes  of  David  and  Gt>liath; 
more  just  or  beautifully  turned  I  never  saw — ^I  should  have 
.said  not  carefully  enough ;  not  but  they  struck  me  more 
Htrorif^ly  at  first,  but  the  multiplicity  of  matter  drove  them 
otit  (jf  my  head.  Don't  think  I  datter  when  I  say  I  think 
th(;m  excellent,  as  is  the  conclusion.  What  punishment 
will  you  inflict  when  I  tell  you  I  have  constantly  forgotten 
to  carry  Balbus  to  Mrs.  Goddard,  but  (illegible)  don*t  say, 
for  before  I  can  write  again,  T.  A«  will  set  that  matter 
right. 

'^The  Comedy  will  be  acted  before  Christmas,  when  we  will 
expect  you,  sans  excuse.  Mrs.  Kearney  said  *  tot  her  day  we 
shall  all  soon  see  it  for  nothing,  but  I  thank  her  for  nothing, 
'Si'Vi  j)lay8  are  not  seen  for  nothing ;  if  they  were,  the  author 
wouhl  get  nothing  by  them,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
worHfi — 80  there's  nothing  for  nothing. 

''  I  forget  who  he  was  that  told  me  at  the  coffee  house 
tin;  other  night  that  Cullen  said  he  and  I  were  very  great 
(intimate),  and  have  often  lately  been  merry  together — I 
laugh  just  now  at  your  penny  pot  drinker.  When  I  can 
find  Tremble  I  will,  but  I  wish  he  may  be  hanged  in  the 
mean  time.  Who  knows  what  Providence  may  have  in 
Htore  for  him!  What  has  happened  you  after  quitting 
Julia  and  Belinda  has  happened  me  in  the  very  same  manner 
oft(ni  on  such  occasions.  Don't  you  think  a  concave  better 
than  a  spy -glass,  as  the  latter  are  commonly  so  bad  ?  Fare- 
well, dear  friend,  and  believe  me  to  be  yours  most  sincerely, 
*'  Supply  the  date.  Edm.  Bubke." 

(Shackleton  had  accused  him  of  seldom  dating  his  letters.) 
The  poem  on  the  Blackwater,  once  in  possession  of  Shackle- 
ton,  was,   with   some  of  his  earlier  letters  from  London, 
borrowed  by  his  father  and  never  returned.      Unless,  there- 
fore, found  in  print  in  some  of  the  smaller  publications  of 
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at  day,  it  is  probablj  lost.  Another  piece  admired  and 
ben  alluded  to  bj  the  ''Club"  remains.  Shackleton 
rites,  Julj,  1747,  to  Dennis :  "  Pray  let  your  next  be 
eet-full,  and  send  '  Damer*  inclosed.  I  intend  to  write  no 
3re  tilLI  see  that  piece.  Pray  send  it  by  Tuesday's  post." 
3nnis  relies  only  by  saying,  ''He'll  send  Damer  the 
•em."  Shackleton  rejoins  in  August,  "  It  is  needless  to 
U  thee,  Dennis,  for  I  won't  say  it  to  Burke,  that  I  take 
uner  to  be  the  best  panegyric  I  ever  read,  except 
aller's,  who  chiefly  excels  in  that."  •  •  *  «  Bid  Ned 
(urke)  not  be  piqued  that  I  don't  expatiate  in  praise 
his  Damer,  for  there  are  certain  images  of  the  sublime  in 
which  have  dazzled  my  eyes  so  much,  that  like  a  man  who 
s  kept  himself  looking  too  long  in  the  sun,  I  cannot  see 
un  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the  rest." 
Here  are  the  lines  thus  lauded  by  his  juvenile  and  too 
rtial  critics.  The  gentleman  addressed  had  a  taste  for 
mting,  not  then  common  in  Ireland,  and  is  believed  to 
ve  resided  near  Dublin: 


"July,  1747. 


<'  To  John  Damer,  Esq, 


"  The  sfleot  shade  was  always  the  retreat 
Of  the  wise  few,  the  learned,  and  the  g^reat ; 
Their  shattered  harks  with  seas  tempestuous  tired 
To  this  calm  harbour  have  at  leng'th  retired ; 
Our  souls  whom  vanity  seduced  to  roam, 
Find  here  their  rest  and  recognize  their  home. 

But  if  from  wanderings  lonjf  in  error's  maze 
To  find  the  path  of  truth,  be  worth  our  praise; 
How  rich  the  laurels  that  should  ^vwie  his  head, 
Who  never  from  the  path  of  virtue  strayed ; 
But  still  throug^h  all  his  life  pursued  the  plan, 
That  formed  by  Ood,  seems  fittings  most  for  man ; 
Revives  in  Gardens  by  well  ordered  cost. 
The  Paradise  that  Adam's  folly  lost ! 
Pitying^  he  looks  on  the  vain  world  below 
Their  airy  pleasures  and  fantastic  woe, 
And  in  his  breast  alune  that  calm  shall  find, 
So  much  the  wish  and  search  of  human  kind. 

The  souls  that  unto  loftiest  heights  would  fly. 
Among  the  crowd  her  pinions  cannot  ply  ; 
But  here  by  her  own  bounds  alone  confined. 
Shews  in  her  flight  how  God-like  is  the  mind. 
So  much  to  solitude  does  mankind  owe. 
For  all  that  they  possess  and  all  they  know  \ 
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Troth  to  the  win  befe  ertry  olgeet  yiflMty 
Who  reaps  that  nohler  harvest  fimn  the  fiielda; 
Th'  air  piercing  pines  whose  loftj  tope  anse* 
Star- ward  point  out  his  mansion  in  the  skies  ; 
When  through  the  awful  gloom  inspired  he  roTMt 
And  Heaven's  own  voice  instructs  him  in  th«  grovcib 
Groves  by  the  wise  were  ever  sacred  hehi, 
Grod  in  a  bush  by  Moses  was  beheld ; 
Or  if  with  his  we  fitbled  Gods  may  name, 
In  groves  who  chose  to  scent  the  sacred  flam« ; 
Who  doubts  Dodona's  grove  T.  or  does  not  know 
That  whilom  Nymphs  in  every  tree  did  grow  t 
Blest  I  pronounce  the  labours  of  his  hand. 
That  grives  the  sylvan  honours  to  our  land  ; 
Great  is  the  task,  and  next  to  the  divine. 
What  nature  left  imperfect  to  refine ; 
But  if  in  these  we  no  such  honour  find, 
How  much  more  fpreat  to  cultivate  the  mind  I 

This  the  Philosopher  (who  not  betrayed 
By  a  false  faith  or  envy  to  the  shade) 
Constant  in  all  his  actions,  still  pursues. 
Augments  his  science  and  extends  his  viewa; 
Careful  each  rising  folly  to  oontnrf. 
And  hold  a  strict  dominion  o'er  his  soul ; 
More  wide  his  sway  in  what  that  soul  contains. 
Than  his  who  o'er  the  world's  wide  empire  reig^ ! 

Thus  tranquil  in  the  silent  grove  or  mead, 
Danier !  fiows  on  the  virtuous  life  you  lead* 
.  Thus  grows  your  wisdom  with  your  growing  day, 
Which  for  instruction  you  as  fast  convey. 
Tis  from  your  precepts  that  these  verses  flow, 
To  you  the  love  of  solitude  I  owe  ; 
In  justice  therefore  both  to  you  belong, 
Tb'  inspiring  subject  and  the  inspired  song. 
Sure  you  have  sworn  however  short  their  stay. 
That  not  a  guest  go  unimproved  away  ; 
All  states  of  life  are  equally  your  care, 
The  rich  your  mind,  the  poor  your  fortune  share ; 
You  must  have  found — shall  I  presume  to  sing 
The  long  lost  work  of  Juda's  sapient  king  ? 
Of  trees,  which  treats  of  Cedars  proud  and  tall, 
To  the  low  Hyssop  that  adorns  the  wall ; 
Else  why  to  you  are  all  their  species  known, 
Or  why,  like  him,  do  you  possess  alone, 
The  knowledge  of  all  natures  and  your  own. 

Nor  when  your  soul  shall  yon  bright  Heaven  ascend. 
Your  numerous  blessings  with  your  presence  end ; 
They,  like  your  trees,  which  but  small  shoots  at  first, 
With  tender  head  their  earthly  covering  burst ; 
But  stretching  onward  eager  for  their  prime, 
Receive  new  increments  and  strength  by  time ; 
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TQl  eroirbedwith  d^y  honoan  they  arii^ 
Shade  all  the  eftrtfa  and  tiadieate  tbe  iMm ; 
In  the  blest  coel  shall  ftiture  awafais  be  laid, 
And  our  son's  aoiiB  vqjoiee  beneath  the  shade. 

For  maalB  Ub  SMnre  to  Norway's  coasts  we'll  rMtn, 
Thy  fan  much  better  will  supply  at  home ; 
That  when  transphinted  in  th'  unsteady  sea, 
To  every  shore  our  riches  shall  eonrey. 
IVhere'er  they  go  shall  propagate  thy  name. 
And  India  not  be  foreign  to  thy  fame, 
'  Till  praise,  sole  meed  on  earth  to  virtue  given, 
Be  closed,  or  silent  'mid  the  Joys  of  Heaven." 

Qong  bis  efforts  oi  kindness  was  one  to  assist  his 
d  Dennis,  afterwards  a  clergyman  and  who  then  also 
rienced  his  fHendship-in  procuring  patronage  from  a 
intess,"  or  lady  so  designated.  "  1  designed,"  writes 
itter,  ''  visiting  the  Countess  on  Tuesday,  but  I  did  not 
11  Thursday.  •  •  *  To-day  she  both  received  my 
and  returned  it,  and  I  received  it  veiy  philosophically, 
hat  temper  did  not  hold.  •  •  •  The  Poem  on  her 
ed's  (Burke),  and  I  think  it  very  pretty.  But  the 
itess  did  Hot  like  paying  for  what  her  glass  told  her  as 

Belinda,"  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter,  became  in 
Mrs.  Shackleton,  and  the  event  necessarily  drew  an 
alamium  from  "  ftiend  Burke." 

To  JRichar^  8kaeklet(my  on  his  Marriage. 

When  hearts  are  barter'd  for  less  precious  gold. 
And  b*ke  the  heart,  tbe  venal  song  is  sold  ; 
Each  flame  is  dull,  and  but  one  base  ^^eaire 
Kindles  tbe  bridal's  torch  and  poet's  fire ; 
The  gods  their  violated  rites  forbear, 
The  Muse  fiies  far,  and  Hymen  is  not  there. 

But  when  true  love  binds  in  his  roeeate  bands 
That  rare  but  happy  union,  hearts  and  hands--*- 
When  nought  but  friendship  gpuides  tbe  poef  s  song, 
How  sweet  the  verse  !  the  happy  love  how  strong  ! 
Oh  !  if  the  Muse,  indulging  my  design, 
Should  favour  me,  as  love  has  favouPd  thine, 
I'd  challenge  Pan  at  peril  of  my  life. 
Though  his  Arcadia  were  to  judge  the  strife. 

Why  don't  the  vocal  groves  ring  forth  their  joy. 
And  lab'ring  echoes  all  their  mouths  employ  ? 
To  tell  his  bride  what  sighs,  what  plaints  they  heard. 
While  yet  his  growing  flame*s  success  he  fear'd. 
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And  all  h>i  pun*  a'i:rp4id  vith  tmoaport  DOW, 
Whi^D  iDCtr  eiullt  uid  lie  tnjoji  his  vow  ~ 
Silent  ye  ititQd — aor  will  beslow  ona  lay 
Of  nil  he  taught  la  ^nuw  tbia  luppy  da; 


1 

bright  a^e,         ^B 


>'li  , 

tifgiMwing  time,  BdllgToviug  ia  delight, 

Of  founds  of  future  yemn  all  uiarfd  wilh  white, 

Through  wlioae  bright  cirolea,  free  fram  enviona  ohuioe, 

Couoord  and  loie  ahull  lead  no  endless  dance. 

What  ig  the  monarch'*  crown,  the  abvpberd'i  bbh. 

The  hero's  laurel,  nod  the  poet's  bays  1 

A  load  of  toilsome  life  loi  dull  to  bear, 

If  hesi'n'a  induljrenee  did  not  add  the  fair. 

E'en  Eden'e  sweets  our  Adum  did  deiplse, 

Al!  its  gHy  scenes  oould  not  deligpht  bis  eji», 

'Woman  God  gavr,  and  then  'twas  Poradlw. 
Another  Eve  and  Paradise  are  thine, 

May'M  thou  be  father  of  as  long  a  line  t 

Your  heart  so  flied  on  her,  and  hers  on  you. 

As  if  the  world  stt'orded  but  the  two, 

Thut  to  tbJA  age  your  coaalancy  may  prnve, 

There  yet  remain*  od  earth  a  power  call'dlove. 
These  to  my  friend,  in  luya  nnt  vainly  load. 

The  palm,  unknuwing  to  the  giddy  crowd 

I  sung,  for  theae  demiind  bis  Hteady  truth. 

And  fi'ieudsbip  growing  froni  our  earliest  youth  { 

A  nobler  lay  uulo  bis  sire  ahuuld  grow, 

To  wlioae  kind  care  my  bttlrr  birth  I  owe. 

Who  to  fair  science  did  my  youtb  entice, 

'Won  from  tbe  paths  of  igaonince  and  vice. 
As  evidence  of  bis  mode  of  study,  of  seizing  upon  the  antn 
stance  of  things  rather  than  the  form,  and  of  an  independence 
of  opinion  at  that  period  new,  he  had  previously  ventureii  l<i 
read  Shnckleton  a  leason  in  his  own  vocation,  which  has  since 
obtained  favour  with  others.  "  Your  office  of  schoolniaatOT 
throws  you  amongst  the  ancient  authors  who  are  generally 
reputed  tbe  hest,  but  as  they  are  not  commonly  read  um, 
taught,  the  only  use  that  Beema  to  be  made  of  them  ii 
merely  to  leam  the  language  they  are  written  in — a  vkt 
strange  inversion  of  the  use  of  that  kind  of  learning !  lo 
read  of  things  to  understand  words,  instead  of  learning 
words  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  profit  by  tbe 
eicellent  things  which  are  wrapped  up  in  them.  I  would 
therefore  advise  you  to  be  less  inquisitive  about  the  gem* 
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matical  part  of  the  author  than  you  have  been,  not  only  for 
the  above-mentioned  reason,  but  because  you  will  find  it 
much  the  easier  way  of  attaining  the  language.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  after  what  manner  we  learn  our 
mother  tongue ;  first  by  conversation  (to  which  reading 
when  the  language  is  dead  is  equivalent)  we  come  to  know 
the  signification  of  all  words,  and  the  manner  of  placing 
them  afterwards."  A  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  autnors  is 
then  given,  which  he  recommends  for  perusal  in  order  to 
the  complete  attainment  of  these  languages,  with  a  variety 
of  remarks  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

In  addition  to  the  verses  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  piece  on 
BalHtore,  an  ode  to  Shackleton  (1744),  a  few  stanzas  to  the 
same  friend  of  later  date,  two  pieces  collected  by  the  editors 
of  his  Letters,  and  a  few  others  obscurely  alluded  to  in  the 
Club  correspondence,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  trace. 
In  March,  1747,  he  jocularly  describes  his  studies — "taken 
up  as  passions  or  furors  for  a  time — Natural  Philosophy, 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Mathematics,  History — but  is  now 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  faror  poeticus,  which  as  skilful 
physicians  assure  me  is  as  difficultly  cured  as  a  disease 
nearly  akin  to  it,  namely,  the  itch." 

To  write  and  not  to  print  would  be  severe  infliction  on 
any  author,  more  especially  of  the  younger  class.  He  there- 
fore purposed  to  pursue  the  usual  avenue  to  publicity,  but 
for  a  time  was  deterred  by  the  hopeless  state  of  authorship 
in  Dublin.  "  Not  ten  men  in  the  city,"  he  writes,  "  woula 
l^ad  the  lines  whether  good  or  bad.  The  people  have  no 
Bort  of  curiosity  that  way — and  no  wonder — for  books  either 
in  prose  or  verse  seldom  enter  into  the  conversations  of 
people  of  fortune."  Eventually  he  did  print  before  quitting 
his  native  city,  but  the  time  or  form  is  pot  remembered. 
The  fiwjt  became  known  to  his  friend,  Dr^  French  Laurence, 
no  doubt  from  himself,  by  whom  it  was  mentioned  to  a 
gentleman  who  once  contemplated  as  he  told  me,  becoming 
niB  biographer.*  A  letter  from  Dennis  to  Shackleton, 
August,  1747,  says,  "  There  is  a  lady  of  fine  genius  in  town 
ivho  is  going  to  publish  her  works,  and  Ned's  translation 
<will  be  joined  with  it."  "Who  this  lady  was,  or  whether  such 
publication  took  place,  does  not  appear. 

•  The  late  Mr. — commonly  called  "  Conversation*' — Sharp. 
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One  of  his  faTourite  poete  at  this  time  was  Waller-^''  Tib 

suqjrising  how  so  much  softneoa  and  ao  much  gnndeiir 
could  dwell  in  one  soul !"  But  the  great  maaten  in  theazi^ 
bh:ikespeare.  Spenser,  ^iilton,  and  Young,  claimed  hia  duef 
dev(.»ri()n ;  and  passages  marked  by  grandeur^  or  Tigour  of 
rhnuirht  and  expression,  were  caught  and  letuned  for  mafr 
tat i( III.  The  descriptive  truth  and  solemn  aenouaueaB  of 
tilt'  author  of  the  ^ight  Thoughts  made  so  deep  an  impress 
sinii  that  he  could  repeat  long  passages  from  menuny ;  and 
in  a  cupy  of  the  work  which  often  Ibrmed  a  traTeUing  com* 
paiiicm  in  his  youthful  days,  the  following  lines,  stated  to  be 
in  hirs  handwriting,  have  been  mentioned  as  wiitten  on  one 
of  tlie  llv-leaves  : — 

Jove  claim'd  the  vene  old  Homer  bud^ , 
But  God  hinuelf  inspired  Toon^. 

Milton,  as  already  hinted,  was  a  still  greater  fiivouzite^  hii 
darin<2:  flights  and  sublime  conceptions  on  the  moat  awful  of 
all  :!'ubjects  being  so  much  above  the  track,  and  pedbapa  tiie 
pu^N  iTs,  of  any  other  poet.  He  always  recommended  tiie 
:?tu(ly  of  him  to  his  son,  and  to  all  his  younger  friend%  as 
exhibiting  the  highest  possible  range  of  mind  in  the  ''^gliri' 
lan<;uage ;  and  to  the  Last,  quoted  him  frequentlj  bow  in 
coiiVt'i*sation  and  in  ^Titing. 

Exercises  of  his  imagination  did  not,  however,  superaede 
<'ln>r  observation  and  judgment  upon  the  serious  iJEtcts  of 
life  }>as:?ing  before  him.  One  of  these  was  the  nimiber  and 
t<Kj  Jrequent  want  of  due  discrimination  in  the  execution  of 
erirninals,  which  many  years  afterwards  drew  forth  his 
huijiaiie  interposition  in  JSngland.  In  December,  1747,  he 
eoiiiinenees  a  letter  to  tShaekleton:  "There  was  a  joung 
I'ellow  hanged  here  yesterday  for  robbing  his  master  oi  a  few 
fruiiiea:?.  A  few  days  before  another  was  pardoned  for  tile 
murder  of  five  men.  Was  not  that  justice  ?"  Some  time 
alterwards  he  is  said  to  have  first  entered  on  political  discui^ 
si(jii  or  ridicule  in  reference  to  Mr.  Henrj'  Brooke,  celebrated 
as  the  author  of  the  **  Fool  of  Quality,"  and  the  tragedy  of 
*'  G  u>tavus  A'asa,"  which  from  its  alleged  patriotic  sentiments 
^^a^j  for*  a  time  interdicted  representation.  Another  subjeet 
for  wit,  still  more  celebrated  as  a  patriot,  was  Dr.  Charlen 
LucaH,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Dublin,  who  commencing 
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refonnnr  in  the  Corpcmtion,  was  obliged  to  fl j  from  IreLand 
hjA  iboliBh  vote  of  tne  IriBh  House  of  Commons,  deBiCTftting 
him  ^'anenemj  of  his  oountrj."  No  details  of  Bulge's 
papers  (m  these  local  occurrences  are  now  known.  The  first 
he  satirised  as  jDiabeie$ ;  the  second  ss  Epaminondat, 

When  the  heats  engendered  by  the  French  Beyolution 
assailed  even  his  memory,  it  was  said  that  he  had  quitted 
the  University  without  a  degree.    This  is  untrue.    He  com* 
menoed  A.B.  23rd  February,  1748,  and  proceeded  A.M. 
1751.     No  irregularities  in  college  life  have  been  laid  to  his 
charge*     He  joined  a  large  body  of  students  in  punishing, 
or  rather  in  farcing  an  apcdogy  on  their  knees  in  the  college 
eourts,  from  certain  persons  who  had  abused  them  for  taking 
the  part  of  Thomas  Sheridan  in  the  great  theatrical  riot  in. 
1747  which  drove  him  for  a  time  from  Dublin.      Burke's 
descriptioa  of  the  proceedings  in  one  of  his  letters  is  minute. 
It  appears  that  the  Lords  Justices,  who  govern  the  kingdom 
in  tne  Absence  of  the  Lord*Lieutenant,  gave  the  youthful 
mob,  who  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred,  well  armed, 
and  bad  forced  open  hoiises  in  order  to  find  the  offenders 
against  their  dig^ty,  only  a  slight  reprimand  for  this  breach 
of  the  public  peace.     Shortly  before  this  he  had  experienced 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  or  serious  injury.     ''  As  I  sat  in 
a  shop  under  Dick's  coffee  house,  the  back  house  which 
ioinecf  it  fisll,  and  buried  Fue  the  coffee  house  keeper  and 
his  wife  in  the  ruins."     And  duly  chroiiicliug  more  comic 
misadventures  on  the  same  day  tells  of  a  long  chase  through 
the  streets  after  his  hat  aud  wig  which  had  been  blown  off. 
b        From  the  first  his  destination  was  the  Bar.     In  that  day 
a    it  formed  the  great  aim  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  dis- 
i    tinguished  for  talents  and  ambition,  more  perhaps  as  an  in- 
r.   troduction  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  thence  to  public 
».  dSgnlties,  than  simply  as  a  profitable  profession  or  for  dis- 
»  tmetion  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  To  his  studies  there  is 
sik  ftllusicm  in  the  juvenile  correspondence  of  Shackleton,  who  says, 
gi,  "Tell  Burke  if  I  don't  get  a  letter  from  him  to-morrow  he 
F  4  shall  plead  no  cause  of  mine  when  he  is  counsel ;  from  that  day 
m,.  Xdhera  no9  Domme,  for  I  believe  I  shall  grow  very  litigious, 
d  On  the  23rd  April,  1747,  his  name  was  enrolled  at  the 
it  liiddle  Temple.    Early  in  1750  he  reached  London  in  order 
\  to  keq»  the  customary  terms ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  Quaker 
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friend,  20th  Februaiy,  mentionB  the  introdnctiaii  of  the  Bill 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Calendar  bj  the  Eari  of  Chesteiiield* 
On  the  2nd  May  hia  name  appears  again  as  entering  into 
bond,  his  sureties  being  John  Bnike,  (^neant'a  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  and  Thomas  Kelly,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Eemoval  from  the  paternal  roof  probably  occasioned  no 
Rerious  regret.  His  mther,  though  a  man  of  character  and 
integrity,  possessed  an  unhappy  temper,  which  the  most 
sensitive  in  the  familj  necesaamy  felt  the  most.  Sereral 
allu^)ions  to  it  appear  m  the  juYenile  correspondence.  Bennis 
A\'rites,  November  21, 1747 :  *'  My  dear  friend  Bnrk^  leads  a 
very  unhappy  life  from  his  father's  temper;  and  what  is 
worse,  there  is  no  prospect  of  bettering  it.  He  must  not 
stir  out  at  nightiby  any  means,  and  if  he  stays  at  home 
tliere  is  some  new  subject  for  abuse.  There  is  but  one 
bright  spirit  in  the  family,  and  they'd  willingly  destroy  it. 
All  the  little  oddities  which  are  found  in  men  of  genius  and 
are  below  their  care,  are  eternal  matter  for  railing  with  them* 
Pity  him,  and  wish  a  change,  is  all  I  can  do.  *  *  *  C^ure^ 
I  believe,  wears  as  many  shapes  as  there  are  men,  but  that 
is  the  most  intolerable  which  proceeds  from  want  of  liberty. 
This  is  my  friend's  case,  who  told  me  this  morning  he  wants 
that  jewel  of  life,  *  Peace  of  mind  ;'  and  his  trowle  was  so 
great  that  he  often  forms  desperate  resolutions.  Ckuret 
suflers  equally,  but  is  less  sensible  of  it;  for  the  purest 
spirits  feel  best." 


CHAPTEE  n. 


First  Impressions  of  London  and  England  grenerally — ContemplateB  an 
Attempt  for  the  Logic  Professorship  of  Glasgow — Report  about  St. 
Omer — Letter  to  his  Father — An  Asiatic  acquaintance — Idea  of  a 
AVife —First  Publications. 

His  first  impressions  on  viewing  the  English  metropoliB 
are  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  school-fellow  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Matthew  Smith.  The  allusions  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  House  of  Commons,  "  the  chosen 
temples  of  fame,"  as  he  said  on  another  occasion,  will  be 
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esteemed  hy  those  who  look  to  auguries  sufficiently  remark- 
i^le.  The  whole  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  expressive  of  eka- 
raeter,  the  reflections,  ingenious,  just,  and  even  profound 
like  those  of  most  of  his  future  letters,  which  though  written 
with  a  flowing  pen,  were  bj  many  believed  to  be  studied 
compositions. 

"  xou'll  expect  some  short  account  of  my  journey  to  this 
great  city.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  made  very  few  remarks 
as  I  rolled  along,  tor  my  mind  was  occupied  with  many 
thoughts,  and  my  eyes  often  filled  with  tears,  when  I 
reflected  on  all  the  dear  friends  I  left  behind;  yet  the 
prospects  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
mdifferent :  country  seats  sprinkled  round  on  every  side, 
some  in  the  modem  taste,  some  in  the  style  of  old  De 
Coverley  Hall,  all  smiling  on  the  neat  but  humble  cottage ; 
•every  village  as  neat  and  compact  as  a  bee-hive,  resoundmg 
with  the  busy  hum  of  industry ;  and  inns  like  palaces. 

"  What  a  contrast  to  our  poor  country,  where  you'll 
scarce  find  a  cottage  ornamented  with  a  chimney !  But 
what  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
my  fiivourite  study,  and  my  favourite  pursuit,  if  Providence 
had  blessed  me  with  a  few  paternal  acres. 

"A  description  of  London  and  its  natives  would  fill  a 
volume.  The  buildings  are  very  fine  :  it  may  be  called  the 
sink  of  vice :  but  its  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions, 
whose  turrets  pierce  the  skies  like  so  many  electrical 
conductors,  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  inhabitants 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  undoera  and  the  undone  ; 
generally  so,  I  say,  for  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  men 
of  honesty,  and  women  of  virtue  in  every  street.  An 
Englishman  is  cold  and  distant  at  first ;  he  is  very  cautious 
even  in  forming  an  acquaintance ;  he  must  know  you  well 
before  he  enters  into  friendship  with  you ;  but  if  he  does,  he 
is  not  the  first  to  dissolve  that  sacred  bond :  in  short,  a  real 
Englishman  is  one  that  performs  more  than  he  promises ;  in 
company  he  is  rather  silent,  extremely  prudent  in  his 
expressions,  even  in  politics,,  his  favourite  topic.  The 
women  are  not  quite  so  reserved ;  they  consult  their  glasses 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  as  nature  is  very  liberal  in  her 
gifts  to  their  persons,  and  even  minds,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
young  man  to  escape  their  glances,  or  to  shut  his  ears  to 
their  softly  flowing  accents. 
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"  As  to  the  8tate  of  learning  in  this  citj,  jan  know  I  hare 
nnt  bivii  long  enough  in  it  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of 
tliat  subjec-t.  I  don't  think,  however,  there  is  as  much 
respi-ot  paid  to  a  man  of  letters  on  this  side  of  the  water  as 
you  iiiiai^ine.  I  don't  iind  that  genius,  the  'rath  primrose, 
wliich  forsaken  dies,'  is  patronized  by  any  of  the  noDilitj,  so 
that  writrrs  of  the  iirst  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious 
)atr()iiai;o  of  the  public.  Notwithstanding  discouragement, 
itoniturc  is>  cultivated  in  a  high  degree.  Poetry  raises  her 
enc-liantiuji;  voice  to  heaven.  Ilistor}'  arrests  the  wings  of 
Time  ill  bis  flight  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Philosophy,  the 
(jueeu  of  arts,  and  the  daughter  of  heaven,  is  daily  extending 
licr  intellectual  empire.  Fancy  sports  on  airj-  wing  like  a 
meteor  on  the  bosom  of  a  summer  cloud ;  and  CTen 
!Meta})liysics  spins  her  cobwebs,  and  catches  some  flies. 

*'  The  House  of  Commons  not  unfrequently  exhibits 
explosions  of  eloquence  that  rise  superior  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Kome,  even  in  their  proudest  da}"s.  Tet,  after  all, 
a  man  will  make  more  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic  than  the 
fiu;\n-es  of  rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  into  the  trade  wind, 
and  then  he  may  sail  secure  over  Pactolean  sands.  As  to 
the  stage,  it  is  sunk,  in  my  opinion,  into  the  lowest  degree; 
I  mean  with  regard  to  the  trash  that  is  exhibited  on  it ;  but 
1  don't  attribute  this  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  for  when 
Shakspeare  warbles  hia  '  native  wood-notes,'  the  boxes,  pit, 
and  gallery,  are  crowded — and  the  gods  are  true  to  every 
Word,  if  properly  winged  to  the  heart. 

'*  S(K)n  after  my  arrival  in  town  I  visited  Westminster 
Ahhiy  :  the  moment  I  entered  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  pen'ade 
mv  mind  which  I  cannot  describe;  the  verv  silence  seemed 
sacred.  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  a  very  line  piece  of 
(Jot hie  architecture,  particularly  the  roof;  but  I  am  told 
that  it  is  exceeded  by  a  chapel  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. ]\Irs.  ^Nightingale's  monument  has  not  been  praised 
l)eyoiid  its  merit.  The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
luisband  in  endeavouring  to  shield  his  wife  from  the  dart  of 
death,  is  natural  and  affecting.  But  I  always  thought  that 
tlu*  image  of  death  would  be  much  better  represented  with 
an  extinguished  torch  inverted,  than  with  a  dart.  Some 
would  imagine  that  all  these  monuments  were  so  many 
monuments  of  folly ;  — I  don't  think  so  ;  what  useful  lessons 
of  morality   and  sound  philosophy   do  they  not  exhibit! 
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When  the  high-born  beauty  surveys  her  face  in  the  polished 
parian,  though  dumb  the  marble,  yet  it  tells  her  that  it  was 
placed  to  guard  the  remains  of  as  fine  a  form,  and  as  fair  a 
nice  as  her  own.  They  show  besides  how  anxious  we  are  to 
extend  our  loves  and  friendships  beyond  the  grave,  and  to 
snatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion — such  is  our  natural 
love  of  immortality ;  but  it  is  here  that  letters  obtain  the 
noblest  triumphs ;  it  is  here  that  the  swarthy  daughters  of 
Cadmus  may  hang  their  trophies  on  high  ;  for  when  all  the 
pride  of  the  chisel  and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  yield  to  the 
silent  touches  of  time,  a  single  line,  a  half-worn-out  inscrip- 
tion, remain  faithful  to  their  trust.  Blest  be  the  man  that 
first  in1ax)duced  these  strangers  into  our  islands,  and  may 
they  never  want  protection  or  merit !  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  finest  poem  in  the  English  language,  I  mean 
Milton* s  II  Penseroso,  was  composed  in  the  long-resounding 
aisle  of  a  mouldering  cloister  or  ivy'd  abbey.  Yet  after  all 
do  you  know  that  I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  southern 
corner  of  a  little  country  church-yard,  than  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets.  I  should  like,  however,  that  my  dust  should 
mingle  with  kindred  dust.     The  good  old  expression  *  family 

burying- ground'  has  something  pleasing  in   it,  at  least  to 

'    ^  »» 
me. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  his  stay  in  London,  the 
vacations  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  sometimes  crossing  to  Ireland.  In  1751, 
as  already  mentioned,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and 
is  believed  to  have  made  some  stay  in  Cork.  Health, 
.  as  much  as  curiosity,  formed  the  inducement  to  these  excur- 
sions. The  former  continued  delicate  and  ill  adapted  to 
severe  study,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  relaxed  his 
diligence  in  any  degree  towards  general  literature  ;  and  that 
the  remedial  means  adopted  did  not  wholly  fail  of  eflfect,  we 
have  his  own  testimony. 

Writing  to  Shackleton,  April  5,  1751,  he  says,  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  desire  of 
knowing  my  affairs. .  Really  they  are  such  as  nothing  but 
friendship  could  have  any  delight  in  knowing.  My  health 
is  tolerable,  thank  God ;  my  studies  too  in  the  same  degree, 
and  my  situation  not  disagreeable.  I  intend  soon  to  be  a 
good  distance  from  town,  in  hopes  of  bettering  all  three,  as 
well  as  lessening  my  expenses."     In  another  letter  of  the 
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Bame  year.dated  Slst  August,  from  Monmouth,  whither  he  had 
procefded  from  Bath  and  Brirtol,  he  alludts  plajfiilly  to  hia 
more  juvenile  writings  ;  hopes  hia  present  exerciee«  (alluding 
to  the  law)  may  bo  attended  with  better  Bucceee  than  his 
literary  studies,  on  the  ground  that  "  though  a  middlingpoet 
-cannot  be  endured,  there  is  some  quarter  for  a  middling 
lawyer." 

1*0  the  same  correBpoudent,  SeiJtember  28,  1752,  dated 
from  the  house  of  a  Mrs,  DrU(?e,  Turlain,  near  Bradford  in 
"Wiltshire,  where,  in  company  with  Wilham  Buikc,  he  made 
Bome  stay  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the  country,  he 
describes  how  the  preeeding  part  of  the  year  had  been 
employed,  "  Sinee  1  had  your  letter  I  have  often  shifted  the 
Bccnc.  I  spent  part  of  the  winter,  that  is,  term-time,  in 
London  and  part  m  Croydon  in  Surrey  ;  about  the  beginning 
of  summer  finding  myaelf  attacked  with  my  old  complant 
(an  al^'t'etiou  of  the  chest,  and  a  pain  in  the  eide,  mentioned 
in  the  juvenile  corrcBponileiicf),  I  went  once  more  to 
Bristol,  and  found  the  same  benefit ;  I  thank  God  for  it." 

Wliether  he  found  the  law,  as  a  profession,  alien  to  hia 
habits,  his  health  incompetent  to  its  persevering  pursuit,  or 
became  weaned  from  it  by  that  attachment  to  general  litera- 
ture which  has  in  bo  many  other  instances  of  men  of  genius 
proved  irreai«tible,  it  is  certain  that  his  views  soon  changed. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  time  he  was  not  called  to  the 

In  London  he  met  many  old  friends,  school  and  college 
acqunintaDce.  With  Dr.  Bi'ocklesby,  then  pushing  hia  way 
OS  physician,  he  renewed  hia  acqumntonce ;  and  with  Ih. 
Joseph  Fenn  Sleigh,  already  mentiooed,  who  was  finishiag 
hia  studies,  commenced  it.  Both  nere  Quakers,  and  both 
afterwards  quitted  that  persuasion.  About  the  same  period 
the  late  Arthur  Murphy,  then  cariying  on  the  Gray'a  JjoB 
Journal,  hearing  the  acquirements  of  his  young  countryman, 
Burke,  loudly  praised  by  some  mutual  friends,  gained  an 
introduction  to  him,  and  on  the  first  interview  assented  to 
the  general  opinion  of  hia  being  a  superior  young  man  :  an 
impression  which  every  succeeding  meeting  served  to 
increa.*e.  The  diversity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  force  and 
originality  of  his  observations,  were  striking.  In  history, 
politics,  polite  letters,  and  pkilosojby,  there  seemed  little  I 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar.    Hia  attachment  to  the  J 
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latter,  **  queen  of  arts,  and  daughter  of  heaven,"  as  he  had 
called  her  in  the  letter  to  Smith,  was  so  strong,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  he  should  wish  to  unite  his  interest  with  his 
taste,  in  the  idea  entertained  about  this  time  of  trying  for 
the  professorship  of  logic,  then  vacant  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

A  principal  inducement  to  this  step  was  probably  the 
recollection  that  Ireland  had  more  than  once  supplied  the 
Scottish  seats  of  learning  with  eminent  men.  Her  last  and 
greatest  present  to  the  University  in  question  was,  in  the 
language  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "the  profound  and  eloquent" 
Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson.  Bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
settling  afterwards  in  Dublin,  he  soon  became  distinguished 
by  his  writings  as  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  his  age. 
A  dissenter  at  a  time  when  dissenters  were  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Primate  Boulter,  Archbishop  King,  Bishop  Synge,  Lords 
Molesworth,  Granville,  and  others,  the  most  eminent  in  that 
country  for  virtue  and  talents.  His  fame  at  length  drew  an 
invitation  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1729,  first  to  the 
Logic,  and  then  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair ;  an  event  of 
great  moment  in  the  intellectual  and  literary  history  of 
Scotland.  His  celebrity  attracted  a  very  large  class  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Adam  Smith,  Beid,  Beattie,  Ferguson,  and  others ;  the  in- 
structor of  some  of  them,  and  from  his  celebrity,  a  source  of 
interest  and  emulation  to  all.  The  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
of  his  lectures,  says  the  distinguished  philosopher  already 
quoted,  "  contributed  very  powerfully  to  diffuse  in  Scotland 
that  taste  for  analytical  discussion  and  that  spirit  of  liberal 
inquiry,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  *  And  again, 
**  Dr.  Hutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  by  his  excellent  writings  and 
still  more  by  his  eloquent  lectures,  had  diffused  among 
a  numerous  race  of  pupils  a  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
a  refinement  of  taste,  unknown  before  in  this  part  of  the 
island." 

Upon  this  eminent  man,  whose  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  wid  Virtue,"  is  believed  to  liave  sug- 
gested the  idea  at  least  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  our  young  adven- 
turer had  his  eye,  in  aiming  at  running  perhaps  a  similar 
career  of  philosophical  fame.     . 
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ScntsnuMi,  he  understood,  were  do  less  fond  of  abstrac- 
tions in  the  schools,  than  they  are  of  the  more  substantial 
iv.'ilitirs  of  active  life.  To  suit  their  taste  in  the  former 
r<s))i'ct  he  laid  in,  in  addition  to  an  unusually  ample  stock 
ot*  Ljc mut:i1  knowledge,  a  large  adventure  in  metaphysics, — 
no  Itss  than  a  rt*futation  of  the  systems  of  his  own  countay- 
luan  tlie  celebrated  Berkeley,  and  of  Hume.  There  is  also 
no  rrason  to  doubt,  for  his  own  words  toMalone  are  decisive 
oi'  the  i'ait,  that  he  had  at  this  time  sketched  the  outline  of 
the  essay  al hided  to  as  an  additional  claim  to  the  vacant 
ihair.  This  honour  he  failed  to  obtain ;  under  what  particu- 
lar circumstances  is  not  now  known.  It  is  certain  that  he 
nc\  cr  proceeded  to  public  competition ;  but  being  in  that 
(juartcr  of  the  island,  and  probably  hearing  that  the  office 
was  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor  in  a  public 
trial  of  skill,  he  took  the  resolution  of  contesting  the  palm 
with  the  Scottish  literati,  until  informed  that  certain 
pi'ivate  arrangements  in  the  university  and  city,  rendered 
any  such  attempt  hopeless.  The  inquir}'  made  of  Principal 
Taylor  is  satisfactory  as  to  Burke  ha\'ing  been  a  candidate, 
hut  not  as  to  the  exact  date.  His  successful  competitor  was 
Mr.  James  Clow.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  writer  has  been  &YOiired  with  the 
fullowintr  communication  from  Mr.  Dusrald  Stewart: — 

^'  I  iiiii  very  doubtful  of  the  fact  that  ever  Burke  was  a  candidate  for  a 
piofi  ssursliip  in  Glasirow.  I  remem])er  perfectly  a  CDnversation  with  Mr. 
(Adam)  Smith  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the 
Htory  was  extremely  current,  but  he  knew  of  no  evidence  upon  which  it 
restrd  ;  and  he  suspected  it  took  its  rise  entirely  from  an  opinion  which 
Ik;  }iad  expressed  nt  Glasg-ow  upon  the  public^ition  of  Burke's  book  on  the 
Sublime  nnd  Beautiful,  that  the  author  of  that  book  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Colleg-e,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  chair." 

This  o})inion,  thoug^h  entitled  to  every  respect,  is  not  decisive.  The 
evidence  is  rather  the  other  way  ;  for  the  story  is  not  only  old,  but  was 
repeated  three  or  four  times  in  print  during*  Mr.  Burke's  life,  and  on  one 
occasion  came  immediately  under  his  eye  without  receiving  any  foroial 
contradiction,  which,  as  it  did  not  come  under  the  head  slanderj  he  might 
have  deig-ned  to  f^ive  it.  The  name  of  his  more  successful  opponent  also 
is  expressly  mentioned.  In  several  interviews  previous  to  his  death  with 
the  late  Dr.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  after  many  pei*sonul  compli- 
ments and  some  animated  encomiums  on  Burke,  he  said. — "  He  was  once 
near  having  a  chair,  in  my  college,  that  is  Glasgow."  I  said  I  bad 
endeavoured  to  establish  that  pgint,  but  found  the  fact  doubted  both 
before  the  publication  of  my  biography  and  since.  **  Sir^  there  is  no  d-onht 
vjwTi  the  matter,  I  mw  mmty  years  ago^  a  letter  of  thaiiks  from  "him^  to 
VnncAiml  Leechman,  on  tlie  subject^    This,  if  correct,  would  b«  decisive ; 
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He  returned  with  undiminished  spirit  to  his  studies ;  and 
to  what  continued  to  he  a  favourite  enjoyment,  occasional 
excursions  through  the  country.  Harmg  extended  his 
journey  to  France,  it  was  helieved  by  many  who  knew  the 
falsehood  of  the  report  of  his  having  been  educated  at  St. 
Omer,  that  he  had  simply  visited  that  town.  But  even  this 
is  not  the  fact.  He  observed  at  his  own  table  more  than 
once,  '*  He  could  not  but  consider  it  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance (in  allusion  to  this  report)  tliat  in  three  or  four 
journeys  he  had  made  in  France,  St,  Omer  happened  to  be 
the  chief  place  in  the  northern  provinces  which  he  had  never 
visited  previous  to  the  year  1773,  and  this  not  from  design, 
but  accident."  Mr.  Wilkes  used  pleasantly  to  say  that  this 
rumour  reminded  him  of  the  three  black  erowe,  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  its  origin.  **  In  reply  to  an  argument 
use^  by  Burke  in  the  House,  somebody  said  il  was  only  fit 
for  a  Jesuit  to  urge.  It  was  clear  from  his  accent,  name, 
and  connexions,  that  he  was  an  Irishman :  an  Irishman,  and 
a  papiat,  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  honest  country 
gentlemen,  were  synonymous:  St.  Omer  contained  a  Jesuit 
seminary :  at  this  seminary  many  Irish  priests  were  edu- 
cated : — erffo,  it  was  a  clear  case  among  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  that  Burke  must  be  a  Jesuit,  and  must  have  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer." 

From  the  indistinct  notices  which  can  now  be  collected, 
it  is  said,  that  his  curiosity  was  very  active ;  the  ideal  and 
simply  beautiful  being  mingled  with  the  useful ;  and  pictures  - 
and  statues,  a  farm-yard,  a  mine,  or  a  manufactory,  were 
equaUy  subjects  for  investigation.  His  more  sedentary* 
pursuits  were  followed  with  a  degree  of  assiduity  which 
vivacious  men  undervalue ;  but  which  more  sober  judgments 
know;  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  all  other  talents.  His 
application  was  unwearied.  Unlike  most  persons  of  vivid 
£uicy,  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  recollect,  that  the  most 
brilliant  imaginations  should  not  only  have  wings  to  fly,  but 
legs  to  stand  upon ;  in  other  words,  that  genius,  unpropped 
by  knowledge,  may  serve  to  amuse,  but  will  rarely  be  useful 
in  the  more  important  concerns  of  mankind. 

The  desire  to  acquire  and  the  drudgery  of  acquiring,  were 
promoted  by  habits  of  life,  which  concurring  testimony  went 

|»at  the  Doctor  at  his  advanced  age,  taiay  have  confounded  the  election  of 
Burke  as  Lard  Hector  with  that  to  the  lo^ic  chair* 
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to  pn^vo  were  more  than  eommonlj  equable  and  temperate. 
!Mo(ltTation  in  the  pleasurable  enjoyments  of  youth  seemed 
so  iiiucli  a  gift  from  nature,  that  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  jiassions  too  often  run  riot,  he  was  either  free  from 
vicious  and  irrt»gular  propensities,  or  possessed  the  next  best 
p^ilt  of  Providence,  —  the  power  to  control  tbem.  His 
excesses  were  not  in  dissipation,  but  in  study.  He  gave 
way  to  no  licentious  inclinations.  He  did  not  know  a  single 
fjame  at  cards  ;  and  wine  was  no  further  a  favourite  than  as 
it  contributed  to  social  intercourse,  of  which  be  wan  at 
everv  j)eriod  of  life,  with  literary  and  scientific  men,  ex- 
tremely fond,  so  far  as  the  pleasures  of  conviviality  could  be 
eiijoved  without  its  excesses. 

He  who  devotes  his  days  to  the  treasuring  up  of  know-* 
l(Mlii;e,  may  be  permitted  to  set  apart  the  eveninga  to  recrea- 
tion. In  Dublin,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  become  attached 
to  tlie  drama  from  its  intimate  relation  to  literature,  to 
j)oetry,  and  to  the  displays  it  affords  of  human  nature  in 
various  aspects.  To  an  inhabitant  of  a  vast  metropolis  like 
London,  the  theatre  is  almost  the  natural  resort  of  a  literary 
man  ;  for  there  even  when  most  in  search  of  relaxation,  be 
may  find  some  not  unprofitable  employment  for  the  mind. 

By  Arthur  Murphy  who  had  by  this  time  attempted  the 
stap:e  as  a  profession,  by  many  of  the  leading  theatrical 
critics  who  frequented  the  Grecian  Coffee  House,  and  by 
S(n  (Tal  brother  Templars  equally  fond  of  dramatic  amuse- 
ments, he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  principal  perfor- 
mers. Among  these  was  Grarrick,  from  whom  he  confessed 
to  ha^  e  profited  in  oratorical  action  and  in  the  management 
of  liis  voice,  at  whose  table  he  saw  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  age,  and  where  his  talents  and 
])(nvers  of  conversation  became  more  generally  known.  To 
Macklin  also,  at  whose  debating  society  which  flourished 
for  a  few  months  in  1 754,  he  is  believed  to  have  made  his 
first  attempt  at  public  speaking,  and  whom  it  is  said  he  re- 
commended soon  after  to  Mr.  Wedderburn  then  coming 
forward  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  Scottish  accent. 
To  the  celebrated  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Woffington,  so  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  the  theatre  for  the  possession  of  beauty, 
wit,  vivacity,  fascination  of  manners,  and  very  considerable 
powers  of  raind,  in  fact  for  almost  every  thing  but  that 
which  alone  can  make  a  woman  respectable — virtue.     Men 
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of  high  rank,  of  learning,  of  wealth,  of  wit,  and  even  of 
morals,  sought  her  society,  and  at  her  house  he  extended  his 
acquaintance. 

,  A.bout  this  period  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  trying 
his  fortune  in  the  American  colonies  ;  a  purpose  not  relin- 
quished for  more  than  two  years  afterward.  But  at  this 
moment  finding  his  father  to  be  strongly  averse  to  the 
design,  he  surrendered  his  own  decided  conviction  of  its 
utility  to  a  sense  of  filial  submission,  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing dutiful  letter.* 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  from  Mr.  Nagle  (his 
uncle),  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  gave  you  my  letter,  and 
informs  me  at  the  same  time  of  the  reception  which  the 
proposal  it  contained  met  with  from  you  and  the  family.  I 
am  I  own  surprised,  and  very  much  concerned  that  this 
proposal  should  prove  any  cause  either  of  grief  or  anger  to 
you ;  certain  I  am  that  nothing  ever  was  further  from  my 
mclination  than  the  least  intention  of  making  it  so. 

"  When  I  informed  you  of  my  design,  it  was  not  to 
declare  any  determined  resolution  which  I  had  taken,  but  to 
desire  your  opinion  on  an  affair  which  I  believed  it  advisable 
for  me  to  engage  in.  This  affair  seemed  to  me  neither  to  be 
.wrong  in  itself,  nor  unattended  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  I  proposed  it  to  you,  as  I  must  and  ought  to 
propose  to  you  any  thing  I  think  to  my  advantage,  with  a 
view  of  having  your  advice  upon  every  material  step  I  should 
take  in  it.  This  is  what  in  prudence  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  what  every  motive  of  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have 
obliged  me  to  do.  I  have  nothing  nearer  my  heart  than  to 
make  you  easy ;  and  I  have  no  scheme  or  design,  however 
reasonable  it  may  seem  to  me,  that  I  would  not  gladly 
sacrifice  to  your  quiet  and  submit  to  your  judgment.  You 
have  surely  had  trouble  enough  with  a  severe  disorder,  with- 
out any  addition  from  uneasiness  at  my  conduct.** 

(Here  this  letter,  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  becomes  unintelligible  fron^ 
part  being  torn  away  and  defaced ;  but  by  the  few  words  which  remain, 

*  Rescued,  among*  several  others  of  his  letters,  from  a  curious  repository, 
the  lining  of  an  old  family  arm-chair,  by  some  relatives  in  the  county  of 
Gal  way ;  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Haviland  Burke,  who  communicated  the 
originals  to  the  writer. 
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it  is  apparent  that  a  place  of  credit  **  in  oneqftkeproffimeet"  (of  America) 
vfan  vacant,  which  be  had  been  offered;  and  having  consulted  some 
})ei  :*oiid  upon  the  propriety  of  nccepting  it,  "  thej  all  to  a  man  biglily 
uppioved  o(  it.'*     The  conclusion  of  the  letter  remains  entire.) 

*'  I  shall  therefore  follow  your  wishes,  not  with  reluctance 
but  with  pleasure ;  and  really  nothing  has  this  long  time 
cha(j:riiu>d  ine  ^o  much,  as  to  iind  that  the  proposal  of  this 
iiiatttT  lias  been  disagreeable  to  you :  I  ought  to  have  a 
t^atistaction  in  desiring  your  judgment  in  whatever  appeared 
to  my  advantage,  as  this  strongly  did.  I  shall  be  ready  to 
yield  to  it  always,  and  to  go  to  Ireland  when  you  think 
proper,  and  the  end,  for  which  you  desire  I  should  go,  can 
be  answered. 

**  1  feel  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul  for  all  you  have  this 
long  lime  suffered  from  your  disorder,  and  it  grieves  me 
deeply  to  think  that  at  such  a  time  your  sufferings  should 
be  at  all  increased  by  any  thing  which  looks  ill-judged  in 
my  conduct.  May  God  make  them  lighter  every  moment, 
and  continue  to  you  and  my  mother  very  many  very  happy 
years,  and  every  blessing  I  ought  to  wish  you  for  your  care, 
your  tenderness,  and  your  indulgence  to  me.  I  am  in  some 
trouble  and  anxiety  about  this  nmtter;  but  in  real  truth,  in 
all  my  designs  I  shall  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
show  myself  to  you  and  my  mother  a  dutiful,  affectionate, 
and  obliged  son. 

**  Edmund  Bu&ex. 

*♦  London,  March  11,1755." 

An  accidental  meeting  in  St.  James's  Park  at  this  time 
made  him  the  friend  of  a  very  enterprising  and  original  cha- 
racter, who  though  a  native  of  the  East,  nearly  unknown  in 
England,  and  consequently  appearing  in  rather  a  questionable 
shape,  presented  evidences  of  a  mind  so  much  above  his 
situation  as  to  claim  countenance  and  protection  from  the 
generously  disposed.  This  man,  with  a  little  more  of  the 
favour  of  fortune,  might  have  turned  out  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  adventurous,  spirits 
of  modern  times.  Sir  W.  Jones  thus  WTites  of  him  (May, 
178G),  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Governor- General  of 
India : 

'*  I  have  already  thanked  you  for  your  attentions  to 
Emin,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  them  ;  many  in  England  will  be 
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*  • 

I 

^iMiW  tluBikfuI.  He  is  a  fine  fellow ;  and  if  active  service 
shofdlke  fequired,  he  would  seek  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
plaetd  in  the  most  perilous  edge  of  the  battle."  When 
Bi]il|9!iiMDvered  him,  he  was  not  then,  as  afterward,  known 
to  Ae  Sttke  of  Northumberland  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
statioil*'  But  he  was  in  distress.  That  was  enough  for  his 
new  IiiAifiriend,  who,  according  to  Emin*s  account,  took  him 
home  te  Ids  apartments  at  the  Pope's  Head,  a  bookseller's 
near  Ae^mple,  made  him  his  amanuensis  in  transcribing 
the  BimpoiM  letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  treatise  on 
the  SuDlilie  and  Beautiful,  told  him  not  to  despair  however 
apparendfy hopeless  his  condition,  but  to  put  his  trust  in  God ; 
and  mUmi  missed  a  day  without  seeing  and  consoling  him. 
On  the  flM  meeting,  Emin  begged  to  be  favoured  with  his 
names  *tMr,  it  is  Edmund  Burke.  I  am  a  runaway  son 
from  ft-fitiier,  as  you  are."  He  then  presented  him  half  a 
guinea^  sajing,  "Upon  mj  honour  this  is  what  I  have  at 
present — please  to  accept  of  it."  Above  thirty  years  after- 
wards, March,  1789,  the  patron  replied  to  an  address  from 
him  in  a  letter  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  which  their  acquaintance  is  noticed. 

"  There  are  many  changes  here  of  all  kinds  since  jou  left 
UB.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  your  friend,  is  dead. 
Mrs. "Montagu  is  still  alive,  and  when  I  see  her  I  shall  put 
her  in  mind  of  jou.  Many  changes,  too,  of  a  much  more 
striking  nature  nave  happened  since  you  and  I  became  ac- 
quaint-ed.  Who  could  have  thought  the  day  I  first  saw  you 
in  St.  James's  Park  that  this  kingdom  would  rule  the 
greater  part  of  India  ?  But  kingdoms  rise  and  pass  away — 
emperors  are  captive  and  blinded — pedlars  become  emperors." 

Distinction  in  literature  as  one  of  his  youthful  and  latest 
passions,  was  sought  no  less  by  that  early  maturity  of  mind  of 
which  his  letters  and  contemporary  testimony  furnish  evi- 
dence, than  the  natural  desire  of  advancing  his  fortune  and 
reputation.  Frequent  intercourse  with  the  literary  society  of 
the  metropolis  would  necessarily  inspire  the  wish  to  test  the 
vigour  of  his  pen  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  others  through 
the  usual  medium  of  the  press.  The  state  of  letters  in 
London,  to  which  he  alludes  in  a  previous  communication, 
by-^obsen  ing  that  much  more  was  to  be  made  by  the  figures 
of  arithmetic  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  does  not 'indeed 
app^ff  to  have  inspired  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of 
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autliorship  beinp;  a  source  of  pecuniaiy  advantage.  Bttt  the 
(lisa])poi]itment  experienced  m  the  projected  tmnwiHantir 
cxprdition,  in  all  probability  became  an  additional  ifebnuliu 
to  (Mideavour  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  or  soBiejDfcher 
heading  department  of  life.  His  finances  were  narralr.  The 
])at(TiiaI  allowance  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pooiidB  per 
aniiuni,  or  occasionally  a  little  more.  Any  thinf  a^^^i^ 
which  literature  might  produce  would  necessarily  be  dasixmble, 
as  adding  to  his  means  of  enjoyment,  his  little  Denevolipiioes, 
as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned  of  Emin,  or  to  his  informa- 
tion bv  travelling.  That  he  had  his  eye  early  di»wn  to  this 
source  of  income  appears  from  a  communication  in  the  juve- 
nile correspondence,  December  24,  1747,  in  apeakiiig  of  his 
friend  Dennis.  <*  Don't  you  think  had  he  mamsj  to  hew 
liis  cliarges  but  'twere  his  best  course  to  go  to  London  ?  I 
am  told  tliat  a  man  who  writes,  can't  miss  there  of  getting 
some  bread,  and  possibly  good.  I  heard  the  other  daj  of  a 
gentkmian  who  maintained  himself  in  the  study  of  the  law 
by  writing  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  ministry.'* 

Tiie  first  productions  of  even  great  writers  are  flddom 
})r(^s(Tved,  and  are  perhaps  seldom  worth  preserving,  Hia  do 
not  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  fate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  were  published  previous  to  those  which  sppear 
first  in  his  works,  though  nothing  more  than  vague"  rflnoiir 
can  be  ascertained  respecting  them  now.  Even  his  poem  on 
the  J^lackwater,  so  much  applauded  by  his  young  friend*, 
appears  to  be  lost,  his  father  having  borrowed  it  witR  some 
earlv  letters  from  London  from  Shackleton  and  never  re- 
turned  them. 

One  piece  was  believed  by  Murphy  to  be  a  poem,  or 
poetical  translation  from  tlie  Latin,  which  is  not  improbable. 
8oon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  written 
to  Ireland  for  anecdotes  to  engraft  into  concise  accounts  of 
J  lenry  Brooke,  whom  he  had  assailed  as  a  politician,  but  whom 
he  found  of  more  importance  than  he  expected,  and  also  of  his 
new  acquaintance  Mrs.  Woffington.  These,  with  the  poetry 
in  question,  may  possibly  be  traced  by  the  more  diligent 
collectors  of  the  pamphlets  and  periodical  publications  of 
the  time.  The  Essay  on  the  Drama,  preserved  in  his  works, 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  date.  So  also  may  be  many  of 
the  materials  collected  for  a  work  on  the  condition  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  of  L^land,  which  are  likewise  among  his 
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posthumous  remains.  Politics  were  probably  not  neglected ; 
and  in  criticism,  for  which  his  range  of  information  and  keen- 
ness of  remark  offered  pecidiar  facilities,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  much. 

His  first  avowed  work,  the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety,** which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1756,  may  be  in  fact 
termed  a  piece  of  philosophical  criticism  couched  m  the  guise 
of  serious  irony.  It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages ; 
and  originated  in  an  opinion  generally  expressed  in  literary 
society,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being  not  only  the 
best  of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimitable.  Home 
favour  also  was  felt  by  a  few  for  what  were  called  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  which  had  been  published  in  March,  1754. 

The  design  of  the  piece  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimicry 
both  of  that  writer's  style  and  principles;  and  particularly  by 
pushing  the  latter  to  their  ultimate  results,  to  force  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  their  unsoundness,  by  showing 
that  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Peer  against  religion, 
applied  as  strongly  agamst  every  other  institution  of  civilized 
men.  His  lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  was  the 
newest  pattern  of  the  day,  and  of  course  excited  considerable 
notice  as  coming  from  a  man  who  had  made  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  politics  ;  and  whose  career,  after  a  youth  spent 
in  the  stew.s,  and  a  manhood  in  turbulence  and  disaffection 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  seemed  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  an  old  age  of  infidelity.  Accustomed  to  disre- 
gard honest  and  wise  opinions  on  other  matters,  he  wanted 
courage  to  shew  his  contempt  of  them  on  this ;  but  at  his 
death  left  to  Mallet,  a  brother  infidel,  the  office  of  ushering 
his  benevolent  legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation, 
"  A  scoundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  popgun 
against  Christianity ;  and  a  coward  I  who  afraid  of  the  report 
of  his  own  gun,  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to 
draw  the  trigger  after  his  death." 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity 
rather  than  resemblance.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Bishop  War- 
burton,  and  others,  for  a  short  time  believed  it  genuine. 
Mallet  went  to  Dodsley's,  when  filled  with  literati,  pur- 
posely to  disavow  it.  It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style, 
and  general  eloquence  of  the  original  which  had  been  caught ; 
but  the  whole  mind  of  the  noble  author,  his  train  of  thought. 
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and  the  power  ta  ent^r  into  his  eocuvpliona,  seemed  to  be 
tranafiiHed  iuh>  the  pen  of  hla  imitAtor  with  a  fidelity  and 
"  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art-.' '  Several  able  t:riti(»  of  the 
present  day  have  eTpreeeed  their  admiration  of  it  in  strong 
teriDB.  One  of  them,  ia  a  celebrated  periodical  work,  Edin- 
burt;h  Reviev.  alludiug  to  this  power  of  copying  an  author 
ia  all  \m  peculiarities,  aays. — 

"  In  Itiirke'a  imitation  of  Bolinqbrokc  (the  most  perfect 
8peciini.-n  perhaps  that  ever  will  eiiat  of  the  art  in  queation) 
«e  have  all  the  qualitjea  whirb  distinguish  the  style,  or  we 
niHV  indeed  say  toe  genius  of  that  noble  writer,  concentrated 
and  brought  before  na ;  bo  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who  in 
perusing  hia  genuine  works  merely  felt  himiielf  dazzled  and 
disappointed—  delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why, 
is  now  enabled  to  form  a  delinite  and  preciie  conception 
of  the  cauBCB  of  those  opposite  senaationn — and  to  trace  to 
the  uoblenesa  of  tUe  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reaaoning — the  boldnesH  of  the  propoaitiona,  and  tJie  raah- 
nesB  of  the  inductions — the  magmjicence  of  the  pretensioiu, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those  contradictcty 
judgments  with  the  confused  result  of  whicli  he  had  been 
perplexed  in  his  study  of  the  original."  This  tract  wa«  re- 
printed in  1765.  Mr.  Burke  used  to  mention  at  his  table, 
tiiat  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton  told  him  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke  neVer  committed  any  of  liis  works  to  paper  himself, 
but  invariably  dictated  to  a  secretary.  Thia  accounted  for 
tlie  tautology  and  rcpetitiona  so  common  in  his  writings.  In 
company  he  was  fluent  and  eloquent,  speaking,  or  rather 
diciiitiiig  to  his  hearers  with  an  air  of  authority  more  re- 
sembling'the  formal  harangue  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
the  usu^  tone  of  conversation,  and  seldom  allowing  himsdf 
to  be  interrupted  or  contradicted. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  "A 
Philosophical  Inquiir  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful."  Of  this  celebrated  work,  familiar 
to  men  of  liberal  education,  and  one  of  occasional  re- 
ference in  our  univeraitieB,  little  more  need  be  said  than 
■  that  it  is  perfectly  origituil  in  the  execution  and  design. 
Xrf)nginus  indeed  had  written  on  the  sublime,  and  Addison 

Siartiully  on  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  but  neither  of  them  pro- 
ijundly  nor  distinctly.    They  exemplify  and  illustrate  rather 
,  than  ^lalyEe  oi  dive  to  the  sources  of  those  iupreaaions  on 
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the  nrmd ;  and  they  even  confound  the  sublime  with  the 
beautiful  on  many  occasions.  But  this  work  marks  the  line 
between  them  so  distinctly  that  they  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  investigates  the  constituents  and  appearances  of 
each  scientifically,  and  illustrates  his  views  with  preat  happi- 
ness. Johnson  considered  it  a  model  of  true  philosophical 
criticism.  Blair,  who  praises  its  originality  and  ingenuity, 
has  profited  much  by  it  in  his  remarks  on  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  that  ofteii'discussed 
quality, taste,  which  in  this  work  isjustlyobsenedto  prevail 
in  our  minds  "  either  fit)m  a  greater  degree  of  natural  sen- 
sibility, or  from  a  closer  and  longer  attention  to  the  object." 

Toward  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
intimate  friends,  particularly  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  and  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  revise  and  enlarge  this  treatise  by  the  addition 
of  such  facts  and  observations  as  thirty  years  must  have 
supplied.  The  popularity  of  the  work,  they  said,  and  the 
excellence  of  what  was  already  done,  fully  deserved  that  it 
should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  His  reply 
usually  was,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  pursue  speculative 
matters  of  that  sort.  His  mind  had  been  occupied  so  com- 
pletely by  other  and  more  active  business,  that  ne  could  not 
recur  to  them  with  that  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
which  such  investigations  required.  Besides,  several  other 
writers  had  pursued  the  track  he  had  chalked  out,  so  that 
there  was  little  of  novelty  to  add.  To  Dr.  Laurence  he  said, 
he  was  never  more  fit  for  abstract  speculations  than  when  at 
college  and  immediately  afterwards — that  he  had  about  that 
time  speculated  long  and  deeply — and  in  proof  of  the  fact 
said,  he  had  begun  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  kept  it  by  him 
for  seven  years  before  it  was  published.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  also  he  had  written  to  confute  Berkeley. 

As  indicative  of  character,  of  extensive  and  various  obser- 
vation and  accurate  deduction,  both  these  productions  are 
remarkable,  particularly  the  latter  considering  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  was  written.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  independent  of  his  own  testimony,  it  is  evident  tha|} 
it  could  not  be  a  work  of  haste,  but  of  much  inquiry,  of 
keen  penetration,  and  of  diligent  remark,  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time ;  and  was  finished,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  he  was  twenty-six ;  an  age  at  which  few  men, 
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whatever  their  attammenta,  think  of  atattmg  fiir  cne'of  Ab 
highest  degrees  in  philosophy,  much  leas  aie  enaMed  to  mkB 
(j:o<)(1  their  claim  to  the  distinction.  Both  mnAB  m 
t'vidences  of  a  mind  earij  and  deeply  leflectrre;  lufeiti- 
t>:atin<4  for  itself;  coming  out  of  the  inquiry  not  witli  a 
(It^sin*  to  shine  in  paradox,  or  to  astoniah  the  woild  bf 
pro])oiinding  something  very  new  or' yery  adverse  to  afii 
rtMH'ivoil  opinions,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the  genenl 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  main  questions  that  interest  them, 
nliirion,  politics,  and  philosophy,  is  right.  The  simple, un- 
ornamtMited  style  of  the  Inquiry,  is  in  good  taste  as  appUed 
to  a  philosophical  subject. 

Continued  application  to  these  pursuits  produced  a  lit  of 
iUness — too  ot\en  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  literatarey 
whose  existence,  though  gratifying  to  the  pnie  of  the 
human  mind  irom  real  or  fancied  superiority  over  othen, 
L^  in  practice  one  of  the  most  irksome.  It  admits  of  little 
relaxation.  It  must  be  pursued  chiefly  in  solitude.  Society, 
which  cheers  and  animates  most  other  men  in  their  callings 
beeoines  an  impediment  to  the  more  briUiant  conoeptioni  of 
the  author.  His  business  is  with  books;  his  chosen  oom- 
]>anions,  the  mute  yet  vivacious  offspring  of  the  bniiu 
J^)und  to  his  desk,  either  by  over-ruling  necessity  or 
scarcely  less  forcible  inclination,  the  lighter  enjoyments  of 
lite  cannot  be  often  tasted  without  interfering  with  the 
continuity  of  his  pursuits.  Before  him  lies  the  stated  task 
— the  page  not  of  nature  but  of  the  printer — to  which  he 
must  sometimes  unwillingly  turn  when  more  attractive 
objects  invite  him  elsewhere.  For  the  sun  may  shine,  the 
fields  look  green,  the  flowers  bloom  in  vain  for  him  who 
in  sallying  forth  to  refresh  his  jaded  intellect  or  exhausted 
frame,  must  neglect  the  occupation  which  possibly  gives 
him  subsistence.  Such  is  the  case  now  and  then  with  the 
too  diligent  student.  Ctunberland  has  given  a  recital  of 
bodily  suflering  endured  in  the  acquisition  of  learning ;  and 
]^urke,  had  he  written  his  own  life,  might  have  told  a  story 
still  more  distressing. 

For  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  Bath  and  Bristol 
were  again  resorted  to  with  success.  In  the  former  city 
resided  his  countryman  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  very 
amiable  man  and  esteemed  physician,  who  having  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  patient,  invited  him  to  his 
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house  as  better  adapted  to  the*  wants  of  an  invalid.  An 
attachment  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  was 
the  result.  The  guest  offered  her  nearly  all  he  had  at  this 
time  to  offer  except  what  his  father  supplied,  his  heart  and 
hand,  which  were  accepted.  She  was  bom  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  though  educated  chiefly  in  England ;  her  father  a 
ILoman  Catholic,  her  mother  a  rigid  Presbyterian ;  who  not 
only  stipulated  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion, 
but  for  the  privilege  of  educating  her  daughters  in  the  same 
tenets,  which  were  strictly  retained  by  Mrs.  Burke.  It 
has  been  asserted  through  ignorance  or  determined  party 
animosity,  that  she  was  a  Bomanist ;  and  apiong  much  other 
abuse  vented  against  her  husband  was,  that  he  kept  a  Popish 
priest  in  the  house  for  her,  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  love 
for  deistical  raillery.  These  are  sad  evidences  of  political 
malice,  but  form  an  epitome  of  that  "  hunt  of  obloquy,"  in 
his  own  words,  "  which  has  ever  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry 
through  life." 

This  union  was  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  ever  after. 
Added  to  affectionate  admiration  of  his  talents,  she  possessed 
accomplishments,  good  sense,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
sweetness  of  manners  and  disposition  which  served  to  allay 
many  of  the  anxieties  of  his  future  career — the  labours  to 
attain  fame  and  independence,  the  fretful  moments  atten- 
dant on  severe  study,  the  irritations  produced  by  party  and 
political  zeal,  and  the  tempestuous  passions  engendered  by 
constant  contention  in  active  parliamentary  life.  He  re- 
peatedly declared  that  "  everv  care  vanished  the  moment  he 
entered  imder  his  own  roof.*  He  wrote  a  beautifully  de- 
scriptive prose  paper,  The  idea  of  a  wife,  which  he  presented 
to  her  one  morning  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  deli- 
cately heading  the  paper  thus,  **  The  Character  of ,'* 

leaving  her  to  fill  up  the  blank.  To  his  intimate  friends  also, 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest,  she  was  equally  a  theme  of 
praise.  William  Burke  thus  writes  of  her  in  March,  1766 : 
— "  Poor  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  visited  by  a  most  severe 
cold ;  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  and  that  infinity  of  intrinsic 
w^orth  that  makes  her  dear  to  us,  raised  some  anxious  appre- 
hensions ;  but,  thank  God !  she  is  so  much  better  that  our 
fears  are  no  more."  Madame  D'Arblay  and  Hannah  More 
bear  testimony  to  her  amiable  manners  in  society.  Men  of 
genius  are  seldom  so  fortunate  in  their  partners,  or  at  least 

£ 
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Ml  IdoHi  think  themselves  so.  By  natoie  an  ideal  nee,  Aej 
look  perhaps  for  more  perfections  than,  oommonlj  fidl  to  mb 
lot  of  fruil  humanity,  and  expecting  to  meet  with  angels^  sis 
>:i(lly  (liHapiMjinted  in  findinf  mere  women. 

The  ideaii  of  the  piece  alluded  to  partake  of  a  bigh  order 
of  poetry,  but  perhaps  more  fully  and  distinctly  erprossed 
t  liaii  t  lie  rcHtricted  nature  of  rhyme  is  likely  to  allow  to  si^ 
other  than  the  cfiusions  of  the  very  first  poets.  It  is  S8 
lolliAvs  : — 
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»> 


''  I  int(>iid  to  give  my  idea  of  a  woman ;  if  it  at  all 
iiny  orit(inal,  I  shall  be  pleased ;  for  if  such  a  person  as  I 
would  dfHcribe  rt^ly  exists,  she  must  be  &r  superior  to  my 
de>4eription  :  and  such  as  I  must  love  too  well  to  be  able  to 
j/.tint   as  I  ought. 

*'  She  JH  handHome,  but  it  is  a  beauty  not  arising  from 
features,  from  complexion,  or  from  shape;  she  has  all  three 
in  a  hit;li  degivc,  but  it  i»  not  by  these  she  touches  an  heart; 
it  is  all  that  HwcctncHH  of  temper,  benevolencey  innocence^ 
and  sensibility,  which  a  face  can  express  that  forma  her 
heaut  y. 

''  Sh(}  ha8  a  face  that  just  raises  your  attention  at  first' 
si«;ht,  it  grows  on  you  every  moment,  and  you  wonder  it  did 

no  nioiv  than  raise  your  attention  at  first. 

"  Ihr  cyrs  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe  vou  when  she 
pjeaso ;  they  command  like  a  good  man  out  oi  office^not  by 
authority  but  by  virtue. 

"  il<T  features  are  not  perfectly  regular;  that  sort  of 
('\a(tn(5SH  is  more  to  be  praised  than  to  be  loved ;  for  it  is 
never  animated. 

*'  Ii(T  stature  is  not  tall;  she  is  not  made  to  be  the 
admiration  of  every  body,  but  the  happiness  of  one. 

"  She  has  all  the  firmness  that  does  not  exclude  delicacy: 
she  has  all  the  softness  that  does  not  imply  weakness. 

"  Tliere  is  often  more  of  the  coquette  shown  in  an  affected 
plainness  than  i.i  a  tawdry  finery :  she  is  always  clean 
without  preciseness  or  affection.  Her  gravity  is  a  gentle 
thout^htf Illness,  that  softens  the  features  without  discompos- 
ing them ;  she  is  usually  grave. 

*'  Her  smiles  are  inexpressible. 

*•  Her  voice  is  a  low,  soft  music,  not  formed  to  rule  in 
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public  assemblies,  bat  to  charm  those  who  c4ii  distinguish  a 
company  from  a  crowd ;  it  has  this  advantage,  you  must 
come  close  to  her  to  hear  it. 

'*  To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind ;  one  is  the 
transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding  is  not  shown 
m  the  variety  of  matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  choice  she  makes. 

''8he  does  not  display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing 
striking  things,  as  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought  not  to  say 
or  do. 

'^She  discoTers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not  by 
leasoning  but  sagacity :  most  women,  and  many  good  ones, 
have  a  closeness  and  something  selfish,  in  their  dispositions ; 
she  has  a  true  generosity  of  temper ;  the  most  extravagant 
cannot  be  more  unbounded  in  their  liberality,  the  most 
covetous  not  more  cautious  in  the  distribution. 

"  No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the  world  better ; 
no  person  was  ever  less  corrupted  by  that  knowledge. 

*^  Her  politeness  seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  tiatural 
disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on  that  subject ; 
and  therefore  never  fails  to  strike  those  who  understand 
good  breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 

"She  does  not  run  with  a  girlish  eagerness  into  new 
friendships,  which,  as  they  have  no  foundation  in  reason, 
serve  only  to  multiply  and  embitter  disputes;  it  is  long 
before  she  chooses,  out  then  it  is  fixed  lor  ever ;  and  the 
first  hours  of  romantic  friendships  are  not  warmer  than  hers 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  As  she  never  disgraces  her  good 
nature  by  severe  reflections  on  any  body,  so  she  never 
degrades  her  judgment  by  immoderate  or  ill-placed  praises  ; 
for  every  thing  violent  is  contrary  to  her  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue  ; .  she  has  a  steady 
and  firm  mind,  which  takes  no  more  Irom  the  female 
character  than  the  solidity  of  marble  does  from  its  polish 
and  lustre.  She  has  such  virtues  as  make  us  value  the 
truly  great  of  our  own  sex ;  she  has  all  the  winning  graces, 
that  makes  us  love  even  the  faults  we  see  in  the  weak  and 
beautiful  of  hers." 

The  war  then  lately  commenced  with  France  exciting 
attention  to  the  American  colonies  as  one  of  the  chief  points 
in  dispute,  there  came  out  in  April,  1757,  in  two  volumes. 
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octavo,   "An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements   in 

Ainmca.** 

])oiibt9  have  been  started  whether  he  wa»  sole  or  joint 
author  of  this  work.     Eichard,    who  had  now  joined  him 
from  Ireland,  and  William  Burke  were  supposed  to  have 
lent  their  aid,  though  the  former  was  not  a  literary  man,  the 
latter  very  little  so  ;  and  his  assistance,  if  any,  no  more  than 
that  of  amanuensis  or  reading  for  references.     Nearly  all -its 
paij^ert   bear  traces   of  the  superior  workman  —  a  little  am- 
nilioiis  perhaps  in  style,  aiming  at  terseness  and  brevity,  the 
reflections  original  and  just — such  an  outline  in  fact  as-no 
\vriter  need  hesitate  to  own.     It  is  not  however  retained  in 
his  works.     Shackleton,  who  had  no  other  means  of  knowing 
the  fact  than  from  himself  or  the  family,  always  stated  it  to 
be  wholly  his.     The  Editor  of  the  edition  printed  in  1808, 
ytated  that  he  had  seen  the  receipt  for  the  copy  money, 
amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  in  Edmund's  hand-vrriting,  and  I 
also  have  seen  it  since.     Were  there  just  cause  for  doubt, 
internal  evidence  to  any  diligent  student  of  his  writings 
"vvould  dispel  it ;  for  there  are   several  passages  similar  to 
what  were  afterwards  advanced  in  conversations  with  Dr* 
Johnson,   and    in    discussions    concerning    our    American 
Colonies,  for  which  this  book  had  unexpectedly  prepared 
him.     It  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.     Dugadd  Stewart 
tcruK^d  it  a  masterly  sketch;  and  the  Abbe  Baynal  has 
protit(Hl  by  it  in  his  history. 

Under  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulty,  he  is  said  soon 
after  tliis  period,  to  have  sold  his  books,  the  arms  pasted  in 
some  of  Ihem,  according  to  the  story,  having  disclosed  the 
secri^t.  Henc^e  it  has  since  been  alleged  by  political  ene^iies 
that  he  was  then  frequently  in  distress.  This  was  untrue. 
His  lather  had  been  induced  to  increase  his  allowance.  His 
father-in-law  likewise  contributed  considerable  aid.  He  put 
the  press  under  contribution  in  an  honourable  way.  And 
thougli  these  sources  did  not  make  up  an  imposing  income, 
considering  the  society  into  which  his  talents  had  found 
ready  entrance,  they  kept  him  free  from  want  or  discreditable 
shifts.  His  wife  proved  a  prudent  economist;  and  to 
several  depreciatory  statements  of  the  sin  of  poverty,  gave  a 
prompt  and  decided  negative,  remarking  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
never  himself  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  such  stories. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Abridgment  of  English  Hiatorj — Annual  Ren^uiter — Acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson — Anecdote  of  a  Canon  of  Lichfield — Mrs.  Anne  Pitt, 
Bishop  Warburton,  Hume,  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Fitzherbert— Con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton — Letter  to  Mr.  Flood— Documents 
connected  with  Burke's  Pension— Anecdote  of  bis  humanity. 

The  reputation  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
being  quickly  diffused  through  the  literary  world  by  the 
trading  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  most  eminent  private 
judges  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  David  Hume  and 
others,  immediately  stamped  the  author  as  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  profound  philosophical  investigation. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  was  called  for.  To  this  was 
prefixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  introductory  chapter  on  Taste. 
A  copy  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  not  been  well  pleased 
with  JUS  desertion  of  the  law,  produced  in  return  a  present 
of  ^100,  as  a  testimony  of  paternal  admiration.  Another 
copy  dispatched  to  his  mend  Shackleton,  had  on  one  of  .the 
blank  leaves  as  expressive  of  his  affectionate  and  unceasing 
regard — 

Accipe  et  hseo  manuum  tibi  qusB  monumenta  meorum 
Sint — et  Ionium  testenturamorem : 

All  his  fixture  political  works,  especially  the  Thoughts  on 
the  Discontents,  the  Beflections  on  the  French  Bevolution, 
the  Appeid  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  were  trans- 
mi^bed  to  the  same  friend.  ^ 

In  a  communication  along  with  the  Essay,  dated  from  Bat- 
tersea,  August  10,  1757,  he  says,  "  This  letter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  performance  of  mine,  which  I  will  not 
consider  as  ineffectual,  if  it  contributes  to  your  amusement. 
It  lay  by  me  for  a  good  while,  and  I  at  last  ventured  it  out. 
It  has  not  been  ill  received,  so  far  as  a  matter  on  so 
abstracted  a  subject  meets  with  readers.**  He  apologizes 
for  a  long  silence  by  his  "  manner  of  life,  chequered  with 
yarious  designs,  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  France,  and  shortly,  please 
G-od,  to  be  in  America."  This  design  before  alluded  to,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  never  took  effect;  but  it  is 
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'.'.':-*'•.* '.7 f  ofthfi"  rambling  spirit  often  mherent  in'genhit— 
...  -.  ^//d.-rr.ith  irnitififd  and  Bams  wisbed  to  indulge. 

I:.  Jr:rr.ar%'.  175-S.  the  domestic  circle  receired  an  addition 
h\  ;:.fr  Mrrh  of  that  favourite  son,  who  throogh  life  was  be- 
Ir.^'l  ^irh  f-ven  more  than  paternal  fiondnesa,  and  who0e 
fi^-ri*)i.  ,'it  the  f-arly  age  of  35.  tended  no  doubt  to  hasten  his 
4i::i,  Aisoth^r  son,  named  C*hristopher,  died  in  infimcj. 
'IK-  -.^rtuti  of  an  infrea^in^  family  prored  an  irresistible 
»«*!f:.i;ri-  to  industn'  by  all  the  means  within  his  power,  and 
f.i'  [,'-ri  at  thiif  time  was  activriy  emplo%'ed  onayarietyc^ 
s  .v,;.^-.  iome  of  which  were  nerer  published. 

()i.f-  of  tho.-'t*  which  remainr>d  in  his  own  possession,  was 
a; J  •'  K--ay  towards  an  AbridsTnent  of  &iglish  Histoiy/' 
". l.i'  :i  ]j'  had  intimated  to  his  Ballitore  friends  sometnae 
];.''••  i"ii-ly,  it  was*  his  intention  to  write  at  length. 

K':j^)t  >h*'»*trt  of  this  work  were  printed  for  Dodsleyin 
IT'S?,  but  it  was  then  discontinued,  probably  finom  heariog 
tfiat  Hume  was  enf^i^od  in  treating  of  the  same  period  <n 
tint'-.  <'iik1  jx'rhaps  from  being  unable  to  satisfy  his  own  taste^ 
ulii^'li,  oil  an  hif«torical  subject,  was  fastidious.  It  displays 
howf  vf-r,  a  Hpirit  of  close  research  into  the  earlier  history  of 
our  I-lan^l,  not  (*xceed<xl,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  works  of 
ni!ii}i  <(riatcr  pn?tensions,  and  with  more  antiquarian 
kiio.\  \t'i\'j('  than  mif;ht  be  expected.  The  portion  devoted  to 
ti,<  ;il)orit;innl  people,  to  the  Druids,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
S;i\oiir,  find  to  the  details  relative  to  their  laws  and  institu- 
tion-, fontaiiia  some  information  new  to  the  general  reader. 
()fi  th«-  wliole  it  is  perhaps  the  best  abstract  of  that  remote 
pf  riofl  w(;  j)OsseHH,  without  any  admixture  of  the  fabulous 
j-torirr*  sr)  eoininon  to  the  asje  ;  and  to  youth  it  will  be  found 
iM>triiftive.  The  style  differs  from  that  of  the  "European 
ScttlernentH"  in  aimino;  at  less  of  point  and  effect,  but 
posHcsses  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  characters  of 
VVilliani  th(5  Conqueror,  Henry  II,  and  John  are  happily 
(Irjuvn,  and  the  distinp;uishing  circumstances  of  their  reignis 
w(;ll  s(?l(  cted  for  narration. 

About  this  time  English  literature  and  English  histoiy 
})('(*;iiuc  indel)t(;d  to  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the  estab- 
lislinieut,  in  conjuncticm  with  Dod.-3oy,  of  the  Annual 
*l<(;^'ist(T.  Of  the  excellence  and  utility  of  this  work,  the 
])hiri  of  which  was  ingenious,  while  the  execution  insured 
great  and  unfading  popularity,  there  never  has  been  but  one 
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opinion.  Seyenl  c^  the  fint  volumes  passed  to  a  fifth  and 
sixth  edition.  It  is  the  hest,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  the  periodical  works,  without  any  admixture  of  their 
trash,  or  their  frequent  tediousness  of  detail.  Many  of  the 
sketches  of  ccmtemporary  history,  written  hy  himself  or  from 
his  immediate  dictation  for  about  thirty  years,  are  not  merely 
valuable  as  coming  firom  such  a  pen,  but  masterly  in  themselves; 
and  in  the  estimation  of  many  competent  judges,  are  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  any  future  historian.  They  form,  in  fact, 
the  chief  sources  whence  all  the  principal  histories  of  the 
last  sixty  years  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  com- 
piled, oesides  furnishing  a  variety  of  other  useful  and 
illustrative  matter.  The  Annual  Register  for  1758,  the  first  of 
the  series,  came  out  in  June  of  the  following  year.  Latterly 
a  Mr,  English  and  Dr.  Walker  (afterwards  Bishop)  King, 
the  Editor  of  his  works,  wrote  much  of  it  under  Burke's 
immediate  direction. 

This  publication  it  was  not  necessary  to  claim.  The  fact  of 
his  participation  in  it  has  been  often  matter  of  doubt,  though, 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  circumstances  minute  in 
themselves,  added  to  the  suppression  of  his  name  on  important 
occasions  when  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  him 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House  oi  Commons,  I  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  afiBrmative,  even  before  I  rc»ceived  more 
positive  information.  The  sura  allowed  for  it  by  Dodsley  was 
^100.  Several  receipts  for  the  copy  money  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, are  extant :  the  two  following,  for  the  year  1761,  as 
being  at  hand,  are  given  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader : 

"  Beceived  from  Mr.  Dodsley  the  sum  of  jC50  on  account 
of  the  Annual  Register  of  1761,  this  28th  March,  1761. 

"Edm.  Bubke." 

ff 

"  Received  from  Messrs.  It.  and  T.  Dodsley,  the  sum  of 
^50  sterling,  being  in  full  for  the  Annual  Register  of  1761, 
this  30th  day  of  March,  1762. 

"Edm.  Bubke." 

Trifling  causes  are  tritely  said  to  be  sometimes  productive 
of  important  effects;  and  the  composition  of  the  Annual 
Register  may  have  tended  to  influence  the  future  career  and 
&me  of  its  author.  By  the  investigations  necessary  for  the 
historical  article  he  became  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
practical  politics,  the  secret  springs  by  which  they  were  put 
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■-..  ii-.'i  Trith  *:'me  ot  the  ohief  acCi^n  eoncemed.    A 

y-rr.r-T  >t  iii-niemDi^nrv  historr  tor  a  series  of  reara, 

..i  iinio:>t.  ii'  he  W'sulii.  aunuteij  acanning  the 

r'rri:  *.-*:?•  ot  air*  own  L-isunny  and  of  Europe.     He 

:•  :•.   «peak  diirin;;  the  «esi«ioa.  and  meditate  dnring 

•     'A  r.o  ii  an  aetor  oc  the  oreat  theatre  of  p<^tic8 

.:.:'*:.►-  vr-ar.  and  wbj  insist  o^oibine,  analrze,  and  pon- 

.  '   .   t:.*^:  pp.*nriniinss  in  order  to  write  upon  tbem, 

..•■J  *■>;  '.thrr,  niav  not  ultimatelT  become  a  wiae  or  great 

-':"-....:;.:  h'*:  there  Ls  n«j  d^jubt  that  he  goes  the  most 

■ ::     '  ..i.   cay  t«i warns  it.     To  Mr.  Burke  it  imparted  know- 

.-:.'-    -..A  •irxp'rricrnee  alm<3sit   without  the  trouble  of  the 

K:.'.  V  in  1759,  w^r  find  him  resident  in  Wimpole  Street, the 

-•  r'  -T  .►■  :..'**•<*  uf  housekeeping  being  sustained  bv Dr. Nugent, 

■    • .:  >•  r.r  write!*  a  most  atFectionate  letter  to  his   uncle 

\  :.'■  .  '  r'  M'jriramvnv.  who  had  betrn  an  occasional  mediator 

mm 

■::-*-a.->;  or  t^-mper  made  his  father  unusuallv  fractious. 
H.-  '  /.ipanioti.  William  Burke,  is  spoken  oi  as  proceeding 
^■1  [r>  ..imI  to  his  family,  which  appears  to  have  resided  near 
*:.•:  -.'ir^r  r^pot.  He  was  no  relative  of  Edmund,  though 
''■'•  :i-.'i!ialiy  r-alled  cousin  ;  was  always  an  inseparable  friend 
v-.rl.  -.v r.« in  1  there  were  no  resenes;  who  firequentlv  resided 
.1  \.'.^  li'Hi.xf; ;  who  first  introduL*ed  him  to  Lord  Bockingfaam, 
*  /  Ly,'!  V*'rht'\-  who  trave  him  liis  first  seat  in  Parliament; 
to  t;..-  K*;v.  Dr.  Markham.  then  Head  Master  of  VTest- 
j/..fi-t.«r  .Srho<J,  aftfrrward.'*  Archbishop  ut'  York;  and  to  many 
'»tt.'f  -.     ile  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Westminster 

S<'flO«;J. 

Aij  iiitiinarrv  with  the  eminent  Samuel  Johnson  had  com- 
iji<ii(<(l  .".ome  time  previous  to  this,  at  the  table  of  Grarrick. 
On  (liri.itmas-day,  1758,  Arthur  Murphy  dined  with  them, 
•,\\u\  w MS  surprised  to  find  the  lexicographer  submit  to  con- 
tnulicf  if)ii,  India  biding  the  subject  of  discussion,  from  his 
<  oiiij;;iijiori  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  which  he 
w(jijjf|  top-rate  from  no  other  person,  whatever  their  talents 
or  <\|)«ri('nee.  A  mutual  admiration  seemed  to  be  the  first 
r<<lini^'  brtween  them,  which  nothing  afterwards  sensed  to 
(liininisli.  It  Hur\'ived  occasional  sharp  contentions  for 
victory  in  conversation,  the  clashing  of  opposite  political 
attncliMieuts  and  opinions,  the  almost. irreconcileable  feuds 
o('('asi<in(;d  even  among  friends  by  the  American  contest. 
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and  tbe  devoted  adherence  of  tbe  orator  to  that  party 
which  the  other  in  his  strong  manner  denominated  **  Whig 
dogs." 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  this  esteem  than  Burke's 
Acuity  to  excel  in  what  his  friend  so  eminently  practised 
himself  and  loved  in  others,  '*  good  talk."  The  conversation 
of  the  former,  if  less  striking  than  that  of  Johnson,  was 
more  conciliating ;  if  less  pungent,  perhaps  quite  as  enter* 
taining;  and  in  general  society  much  more  acceptable, 
because  less  overbearing.  He  communicated  to  his  hearers 
scarcely  less  information  without  leaving  behind  it  the 
sting  of  bitter  sarcasm,  or  rude  contempt,  to  rankle  in  the 
breast  of  a  defeated  antagonist.  His  manners  were  at*  the 
same  time  unassuming,  distinguished  more  for  suavity 
than  that  variety  and  vivacity  which  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  studied  efforts  at  display. 

No  great  man  ever  praised  another  more  than  Johnson  y 
praised  Burke.  Bemarking  in  conversation  that  the  fame 
of  men  was  generally  exaggerated  in  the  world,  somebody 
quoted  Burke  as  an  exception,  and  he  instantly  admitted 
it — "  Yes ;  Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man ;  his  stream  of 
mind  is  perpetual."  *'  Burke's  talk,"  he  said  at  another 
time,  *'  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  does  not  talk  from 
a  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  his  mind  is  full."  An 
argumentative  contest  with  him,  he  seemed  to  think  required 
.  such  exertion  on  his  own  part,  that  when  unwell  at  one 
time,  and  Burke's  name  was  mentioned,  he  observed,  ''That 
fellow  calls 'forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now 
it  would  kill  me."  "  Burke,"  added  he  again,  "  is  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the 
general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever 
topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you."  Often  did  he 
repeat,  "  That  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke  by 
accident  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower,  without  being 
convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England." 

''  Burke,  Sir,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  is  such  a  man, 
that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street  where 
you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  yoli  and  he  stepped 
aside  for  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk  to  you  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  you  parted  you  would  say — this 
is  an  extraordinary  man.  Now  you  may  be  long  enough 
with  me  without  finding  anything  extraordinary."      He 
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allowod  him  to  be  a  man  of  conminmaie  if  not  nmifalled 
ubilitit^s  very  earij  in  his  parliamentaij  cueer;  '*wifth  vufc 
variety  of  knowledge,  store  of  imageiT»  and  oopionflne«  of 
Liiiguage.'*  A  frequent  question  to  Muiphy  was,  **  Aiejaa 
nut  proud  of  your  countryman  ?*'  adding  oocaaioiiallyy  **  Cum 
talis  sit  utinam  noster  esset !"  Of  all  the  triompha  of  Mr. 
Burke,  it  wao  perhaps  the  greatest  to  compel  the  admirsticm 
and  personal  love  of  a  man  whose  mind  waa  at  onee  lo 
capaciijus  and  so  good,  so  powerful  and  io  pfejodioed,  lo 
celebrated  and  so  deserving  of  celebrity. 

What  Johnson  termed  **  Burke's  affluence  of  conTens- 
tlon/*  and  which  he  so  highly  priied  and  fieqnently 
talked  of,  often  proved,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  aouroeoi 
minified  wonder  and  admiration  to  others.  Pew  men  of 
education  but  were  impressed  by  it,  and  fewer  still  who  hid 
the  opportunity  of  being  in  his  society  frequently,  forgot  the 
])leasure  they  had  thus  enjoyed.  Many  years  aiw  tins 
])eri(>d,  Mr.  Burke  and  a  friend  travelling  through  lidifidd 
lor  the  first  time,  stopped  to  change  norses,  when  being 
desirous  to  see  more  of  a  place  which  had  ffiven  birth  to  hii 
fri(Mid  Johnson  than  a  casual  glance  afforded,  they  stroUed 
towards  the  cathedral.  One  of  the  Canons  observing  two 
respectable  strangers  making  inquiries  of  the  -  attendanti^' 
\ery  politely  came  up  to  offer  such  explanations  as  th^ 
desired,  when  a  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  the 
feeling  of  superior  information  on  such  matters,  with  which 
he  had  met  them,  became  changed  to  something  like 
ainazernent  at  the  splendour,  depth,  and  variety  of  the  con- 
versation of  one  of  the  strangers.  No  matter  what  topic 
started,  whether  architecture,  antiquities,  ecclesiasticai 
history,  the  revenues,  persecutions,  or  the  lives  of  the  early 
ornaments  and  leading  members  of  the  church  ;  he  touched 
npon  them  all  with  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  a  master. 
Tliey  had  not  long  separated  when  some  friends  of  the  Canon 
met  him  hurrying  along  the  street:  "  I  "have  had,"  said  he, 
"  (piite  an  adventure ;  I  have  been  conversing  for  this  half 
hour  past  with  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind  and  extent  of  information,  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet,  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  inn  to 
aacertain  if  possible  who  this  stranger  is."  There  he  learnt 
that  his  late  companion  who  had  just  set  off,  was  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Burke.    He  regretted  much  that  he  had  not 
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known  this  sooner ;  and  his  friends  that  they  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  or  seeing  him  at  ail.  The  circum- 
stfljice  formed  an  exempli6catiou  of  Johnson's  remark,  that 
wherever  met  with,  he  was  never  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
ordinary  man. 

In  speaking  of  Burke's  social  hours,  the  late  Mr.  Grattan 
not  long  before  his  death,  observed  to  several  friends  that  he 
was  the  greatest  man  in  conversation  he  had  met  with.  A 
nobleman  who  was  present  (Lord  C.)  inquired  whether  he 
did  not  think  Curran  on  some  occasions  greater  ?  **  No,  my 
Lord,"  was  the  reply — "  Curran  indeed  had  much  wit ;  but 
Burke  bad  wit  too,  and  in  addition  to  wit,  boundless  stores 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  The  ease  with  which  he  intro- 
duced a  subject,  and  the  subtlety  by  which  it  was  often  car- 
ried on,  were  alluded  to  by  Goldsmith,  when  he  said  in  reply 
to  an  eulogy  on  Johnson's  powers  of  conversation,  "  But  is 
he  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  his  subject  like  a  serpent  P" 

Among  other  eminent  persons  to  whom  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  philosophical  essay  and  powers  of  conversation 
gave  ready  introduction,  were  Bishop  War  burton,  George 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  member  for  Derby,  Soame 
Jenyns,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,  JPulteney 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  person  than 
either,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  sister  of  the  celebrated  minister  then 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  This  lady,  Mr.  Burke  used  to 
say,  possessed  not  only  great  and  agreeable  talents,  but  was 
the  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  had  ever  heard  speak. 
He  lamented  not  having  committed  to  paper  one  particular 
conversation  in  which  the  richness  and  variety  ot  her  dis- 
burse quite  astonished  him.  She  was  accustomed  to  tell 
ner  great  brother  in  their  argumentative  contests,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  "And  no 
matter  how  that  was  said,"  added  Burke,  in  mentioning 
the  circumstance,  **  but  whoever  relishes  and  reads  Spenser 
as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  English 
language." 

Of  his  acquaintance  with  Warburton  which  was  but  slight, 
he  gave  the  following  account  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  had  commenced  a  smart  attack  on  the  character 
of  the  bishop  which  Mr.  Burke  rather  defended.  "  I  was  in 
a  large  private  company  in  which  it  so  happened  that  I  did 
not  liear  the  mames  of  the  persons  who  sat  on  either  side  of 
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me.     One  of  them,  howerer,  aft   ...ed  mr jnticm  in  i 

vr-ry  particubir  nuumer  bj  the  t:  etj  and  aepth  of  hn  eoi^ 
Ter>a:i'.>n,  carried  on  in  an  easT,  good-humoaied  tona^  and 
S'jn.'.'times  he  was  ejen  amusing.  From  tlie  latter  ciiv 
c^::.?td:.ce — so  contrarr  to  what  might  be  aoq^osedftom 
the  v: ...lence  of  the  contruvenialist — ^I  muat  oonfiBM  I 
wa-j  t*r  some  time  in  doubt ;  bnt  at  lengtli  ezdfaumed,  'Sit^ 
I  liiiiik  I  cannot  mistake ;  you  must  be  tlie  celebrated  Br. 
Warbiirton :  ami  Eratwau  ami  MHmhoimt*  Warbortall 
siiiilfil.  and  we  had  much  interesting conTetvation  doringtlie 
ren.aiiitler  of  the  evening." 

Tu  Sir  Joshua  Bevnolds  and  Wilkes  he  also  related  an 
ant'<  -<  1'  ite  of  the  Bishop,  not  a  little  indicatire  of  the  Tanilf 
an«i  >rit -importance  of  that  prelate,  whidi  had  been  told  Um 
bv  Hhtkey.  the  artist.  That  gentleman  having  been  em- 
pi  I  >y  t'd  by  Warburton  to  design  the  firontispieoe  to  hia  edition 
of  Pt>pe.  received  directions  to  make  him  (Warburton)  the 
principal  and  foreground  figure  in  the  composition,  and  ibB 
pCK't  only  secondar}'.  These  orders  were  of  course  obeyed, 
and  in  the  piece  the  light  proceeds  upward  from  Warburton 
to  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  rules  of  art.  WiDdm 
wittily  observed,  ^'It  was  not  merelj  on  that,  but  on  dl 
occasions,  that  the  bishop  and  the  poet  had  been  lookiiig 
ditltTcnt  ways.*' 

INIr.  Fitzherbert  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
most  amiable  and  agreeable,  whom  every  one  liked,  and  a 
great  friend  to  authors  and  to  letters.  Mr.  Burke,  the  Mar- 
quis of  liockingham,  and  others  eminent  in  that  day,  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  him. 

Hume,  whom  he  first  met  at  the  table  of  Qarrick,  was 
another  acquaintance ;  and  the  historian  found  his  opinions 
of  t?o  much  consequence  in  London,  that  on  the  pubUcation 
of  Adam  ti^mith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  present  him  with  a  copy,  writing  his  reasons  to 
the  author,  April  1st,  1759. 

"  AV^edderbum  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies  to  such 
of  our  acquaintance  as  we  thought  good  judges,  and  proper 
to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  book.  I  sent  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soome 
Jenyns,  and  feurke,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  wrote  lately  a 
very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime."  A  considerable  degree 
of  intimacy  arose  £rom  this  civility.    But  on  religion  and 
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politics  their  sentiments  were  too  diametricallj  opposed  ever 
to  approach  to  agreement.  A  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  gave  rise  to  some  animated 
discussions  between  them ;  Burke  maintaining,  from  docu- 
ments existing  in  Dublin  University,  that  the  common 
accounts  of  that  event  were  overcharged ;  Hume,  that  the 
statements  in  his  history  were  correct.  With  Adam  2Smith 
himself,  a  greater  degree  of  friendship  prevailed.  His  work 
was  termed  in  the  Annual  Eegister  of  that  year  "  excellent ; 
a  dry  abstract  of  which  would  convey  no  juster  idea  of  it 
than  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  beauty  would  of  her  form 
when  she  was  alive."  And  on  subsequently  coming  to 
London,  this  philosopher  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Burke  as  the  only  man  he  had  met 
with  who  thought  as  he  did  on  the  chief  topics  of  political 
economy,*  without  previous  communication. 

Mr.  Burke  was  accustomed  to  tell  his  friends,  speaking  of 
Hume  in  familiar  conversation,  that  in  manners  he  was  an 
easy  unaffected  man,  previous  to  going  to  Paris  as  Secretary 
to  liord  Hertford,  the  British  Ambassador ;  but  that  the 
adulation  and  caresses  of  the  female  wits  of  that  capital  had 
been  too  powerftil  even  for  a  philosopher.  The  result  was, 
he  returned  a  literary  coxcomb. 

He  remarked  likewise,  that  Hume  had  taken  very  little 
trouble  with  his  history,  particularly  as  to  the  earlier 
accounts  of  this  island,  having  examined  very  few  ancient 
records  or  writers,  his  aim  being  rather  to  make  out  a 
pleasing  narrative  than  to  ascertain  facts.  This  he  had 
discovered  in  consequence  of  having  in  some  degree  gone 
over  the  same  ground  himself.     But  in  addition  to  this, 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  C.  Butler,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  never  read  Adam  Smith's  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Kations :  that  '*  there  was  something"  in  all  these  subjects  which  passed 
his  oomprehension ;  somethinf^  so  wide,  that  he  could  never  embrace  them 
himself,  or  find  any  one  who  did."  This  account  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  is  at  variance  with  all  opinions  of  the  best  informed  men,  and  in 
itidf  certainly  inaccurate.  It  is  another  proof,  however,  of  what  the 
present  writer  has  advanced  in  another  part  of  this  work,  in  Bketching*  his 
character,  namely,  that  he  was  impatient  of  study— of  mental  labour  on 
subjects  of  abstract  inquiry— of  profiting  as  he  might  have  done  by  the 
experience  and  intense  meditation  of  others ;  consequently,  that  though 
always  a  g^eat  man,  he  did  not  sufiiciently  discipline  his  mind  to  become 
a  truly  wise  one. 
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...  .    ..^t!.  jiic-n     n  U)  the  om      I  iatonana  on  lUBtimiitii 

Hr  .i^a  Iv  into  tfaem :  ftr  little  ll 

..  .:  -voe-  TO  be  :         d  dv  mmiite  examiiuitioa. 

i.tr-iu^-nitniour.  inovpromuedtolieine* 

^:\^.     Like  o       «.  that  |^i*J*-i*«.  |^  fti 

-"     i'  Biirke'd   :        im  i        chancter;  and  amJug  ■ 

-.:  :^  brn^end  him  m  the  1       of  hia  oommeraalflbidki^ 

*  ^^-.i  :he  luiluwinj^  letxer  wiu  that  view  to  the  Da^aa 
:    ,,  .-  •  :.^bu^v. 

**  W^mmaama,  StifL  fS,  17HL 

-:...^T  '.'iinvat  your  Grace's  pazdm,  for  the  imiUB I 
i:-   ^     ::::  r  'u.     It  is  in  behalf  of  a  Teiy  deaerving  pens 
V -:t  m  I  hare  luus;  bad  a  cloae  Inendahip.    Mj  a^ 
-.^Av  w:rh  vour  Gm-e's  sentimenta  and  &diti^feh 
-  -!;c  :^dt  I  dhzul  not  want  advocatea  when.  I  have  toll 
;  ■*r>.'n'. 
'  *    •  vvii:iul:^hip  at  Miidrid  has  been  Tacant  iheae  eij^ 
Lord  Br!2»tul  is  writing  pieanng  ktten  to  hmo  a 
'  ^  ..   arp«*iured.     I  am  inlbrmed  that  the  alBee  liai  m 
u:  .'i'  rhe  n.W  of  irommon  applicadona  that  it  Iiai  afll 
•.'!!  d<ikt'd  for :  chat  it  has  oeen  od^red  to  aoHie  whD 
v--::ii-i:  :r :  diid  that  3Lr.  Pitt  is  actually  at  a  loaa  ftr 
t  V  icrs-u:  Iv'  ajTroiur  to  it.     This  has  encouraged  mj 
'^*   :':;!!'.k  ^i  ic.     Ir  :k)  happens  that  those  who  mid^ 
vi  :irt'  ::u'8iriy  out  ot  ro\ni.     He  expects  recommeiMa* 
^    •■•■'A  ^ottu'  ^%iloIn  he  ba^  ^Tit  to.     The  warm  part  that 
!  V     ••  a'",  b:*  i!::erest5  ob litres  me  to  avail  mjaen'  of  the 
•  I  -'.UM'  ot*  boitiij  kuowu  CO  your  Grace,  and  to  beg  as 

•  .£'  \oup  a^stscaiuv  wich  Mr.  Pitt  as  you  think  JOQ 

i     >  ititio   I   sMould  sav  who  my  friend  is.     His  name  a 

vi  r»mko.      As  a  litonm'  man  he  may  not  be  quite 

'\Mi  u»  \v»u  Ho  I*  I  ho  auchor  ot  a  piece  which  im- 
vMi  the  \\vmUI  ^-is  l.orvl  lx^iini:bn.^ke :  called  the'Ad- 
^ '.  '  ^^  ''/*^  Naiui^jil  Sivici}/  auil  of  a  very  ingenious  hock 
\\i  -Ml  liiM  Nour,  ottlU'vl  *\v  lix'atise  on  the  Sublime  and 
ilh'  iHiiuiiful/ 

•  1  iuu5t  further  swv  ^\f  hiuu  tl»at  his  chief  application  has 
lain   to  the  kno^\levl^e  of  ^uiMic  busiues;?,  and   our  com- 
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mercial  intereiti ;  that  he  seems  to  have  a  most  eitensive 
ImowledgOy  with  eztraordinarj  talents  for  business,  and  to 
"want  nothing  but  ground  to  stand  upon  to  do  his  country 
'very  important  services.  Mr.  Wood  the  under  Secretan% 
some  knowled^  of  him,  and  will  I  am  persuaded  do 

pie  justice  to  his  abilities  and  character.  As  for  myself 
as  far  as  my  testimony  can  serve  him,  I  shall  freely  venture 
it  on  all  occasions  ;  as  I  value  him  not  only  for  his  learning 
and  talents,  but  as  being,  in  all  points  of  character  a  most 
iMniable  and  most  respectable  man. 

"  I  hope  your  Grace  will  forgive  my  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  time.  I  am  really  so  earnest  in  this  gentleman's 
behalf  that  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  him  I  shall 
iliiiik  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life.  I  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  my  compliments  to  the  Duke ;  and 
am  with  a  fresh  remembrance  of  your  many  kindnesses,  your 
Ghnoe's  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  Mabkham." 

The  Duchess  transmitted  this  earnest  and  friendly  appeal 
to  the  proper  quarter,  but  as  we  know — and  may  {Mirhaps 
lejoioe— without  beneficial  result.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  fated 
to  patronize  Burke  when  imknown.  He  was  as  little  dis- 
posed to  give  him  office  after  complimenting  him  highly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  strongly  requested  so  to 
do  by  his  brother  architect  in  building  up  the  Ministry  of 
1766,  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  And  through  the  remainder 
of  life  seems  to  have  entertained  feelings  of  something  like 
distaste  or  jealousy  towards  one  who  trod  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  his  own  lead,  abilities,  and  reputation.  With  as 
much  pride  as  talents,  he  could  admit  no  rival  in  eminence  ; 
and  appeared  even  indisposed  to  tolerate  a  successor. 

About  this  time  he  occasionally  resided  at  Plaistow  in 
Essex.  A  lady,  then  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  residing 
in  that  neighbourhood,  informs  the  writer  that  she  perfectly 
remembers  him  there.  His  brother  Eicbard,  who  found 
employment  in  the  city,  was  with  him  frequently ;  and  both 
were  much  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  agreeable  and 
sociable  qualities.  Among  their  visitors,  calculated  to 
attract  notice  in  the  country,  were  several  known  as  popular 
authors,  and  a  few  men  of  rank.  In  October  1769,  a  letter 
to  his  uncle  announces  Eichard's  departure  on  a  mercantile 
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oetaro,   **An  Accomit  of  the  European  Settlements   in 

AiDerica." 

Doubts  have  been  started  whether  he  ¥raa  sole  op  joint 
author  of  this  work.  Eichard,  who  had  now  joined  him 
froiTi  Ireland,  and  William  Burke  were  supposed  to  have 
lent  their  aid,  though  the  former  was  not  a  literary  man,  the 
latter  very  little  so  ;  and  his  assistance,  if  any,  no  more  than 
that  of  amanuensis  or  reading  for  references.  Nearly  all  its 
pa^ea  bear  traces  of  the  superior  workman  —  a  little  am- 
bitious perhaps  in  style,  aiming  at  terseness  and  brevity,  the 
reflections  original  and  just — such  an  outline  in  fact  as-no 
\vriter  need  hesitate  to  own.  It  is  not  however  retained  in 
his  works.  Shackleton,  who  had  no  other  means  of  knowing 
the  fact  than  from  himself  or  the  family,  always  stated  it  to 
b(i  wholly  his.  The  Editor  of  the  edition  pnnted  ih  1808, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  receipt  for  the  copy  money, 
amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  in  Edmund's  hand-writing,  and  I 
also  have  seen  it  since.  Were  there  just  cause  for  doubt, 
internal  evidence  to  any  diligent  student  of  his  writings 
would  dispel  it ;  for  there  are  several  passages  similar  to 
what  were  afterwards  advanced  in  conversations  with  Dr, 
Johnson,  and  in  discussions  concerning  oiur  American 
Colonies,  for  which  this  book  had  unexpectedly  prepared 
him.  It  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.  Dugald  Stewart 
tcnned  it  a  masterly  sketch;  and  the  Abbe  Eaynal  has 
profitt'd  by  it  in  his  history. 

Uncl(T  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulty,  he  is  said  soon 
after  this  period,  to  have  sold  his  books,  the  arms  pasted  in 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  story,  having  disclosed  the 
secret.  Hence  it  has  since  been  alleged  by  political  eneqiies 
that  he  was  then  frequently  in  distress.  This  was  untrue. 
His  father  had  been  induced  to  increase  his  allowance.  His 
father-in-law  likewise  contributed  considerable  aid.  He  put 
tl)e  press  under  coutribution  in  an  honourable  way.  And 
though  these  sources  did  not  make  up  an  imposing  income, 
considering  the  society  into  which  his  talents  had  found 
ready  entrance,  they  kept  him  free  from  want  or  discreditable 
shifts.  His  wife  proved  a  prudent  economist;  and  to 
several  depreciatory  statements  of  the  sin  of  poverty,  gave  a 
prompt  and  decided  negative,  remarking  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
never  himself  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  such  stories. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Abridgement  of  Eng^h  History — Annual  Register — Acquaintanee  with 
Dr.  Johnson — Anecdote  of  a  Canon  of  Lichfield — Mrs.  Anne  Pitt, 
Bishop  Wafborton,  Hume,  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Fitzberbert~Con- 
nezion  with  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton — Letter  to  Mr.  Flood— Documents 
connected  with  Burke's  Pension — Anecdote  of  his  humauity. 

The  reputation  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
being  quickly  diffused  through  the  literary  world  by  the 
trading  critics,  as  well  aa  by  the  most  eminent  private 
judges  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  David  Hume  and 
others,  immediately  stamped  the  author  as  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  profound  philosophical  investigation. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  was  called  for.  To  this  was 
prefixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  introductory  chapter  on  Taste. 
A  copy  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  not  been  well  pleased 
with  ms  desertion  of  the  law,  produced  in  return  a  present 
of  ^100,  as  a  testimony  of  paternal  admiration.  Another 
copy  dispatched  to  his  mend  Shackleton,  had  on  one  of  .the 
blank  leaves  as  expreseive  of  his  affectionate  and  unceasing 
regard — 

Accipe  et  hsBC  manuum  tibi  que  monumenta  meorum 
Sint — et  Ionium  testentur  amorem : 

AU  his  fi]v^;ure  political  works,  especially  the  Thoughts  on 
the  Discontents,  the  Beflections  on  the  French  Eevolution, 
the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  were  trans- 
minded  to  the  same  friend.  , 

In  a  communication  along  with  the  Essay,  dated  from  Bat- 
tersea,  August  10,  1757,  he  says,  *'  This  letter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  performance  of  mine,  which  I  will  not 
consider  as  ineffectual,  if  it  contributes  to  your  amusement. 
It  lay  by  me  for  a  good  while,  and  I  at  last  ventured  it  out. 
It  has  not  been  ill  received,  so  far  as  a  matter  on  so 
abstracted  a  subject  meets  with  readers."  He  apologizes 
for  a  long  silence  by  his  "  manner  of  life,  chequered  with 
various  designs,  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  France,  and  shortly,  please 
Q-od,  to  be  in  America."  This  design  before  alluded  to,  i^ 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  never  took  effect;  but  it  is 
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fllustratiVc  of  the  ramblini;  f\ttnt  often  inherent  in'geniuB — 
whii'h  Goldmnith  ([ratified  and  Burns  wisbed  to  indulge. 

In  Janiiarj-,  1758,  the  domestic  eirele  received  an  addition 
by  the  birth  of  that  favourite  son,  wbo  ihrongh  life  wai"  be- 
loved with  even  morf  than  paternal  fondness,  and  nbose 
death,  at  the  early  sge  of  39,  tended  no  doubt  to  hasten  his 
-own.  Another  eon,  named  Christc^her,  died  in  infnscy. 
The  wants  of  an  ineresBiog  family  prored  an  irrcsistihle 
gtimulua  to  industiy  by  all  the  means  within  his  power,  and 
his  pen  at  this  time  waa  activdy  emptojed  on  a  variety  nf 
subjects,  some  of  which  were  never  pnolished. 

One  of  those  which  remained  in  bis  own  possession,  was 
an  "  Essay  towards  an  Abnd^ent  of  English  History," 
which  he  had  intimated  to  his  Ballitore  friends  Bome  tiioe 
previouiily,  it  was  bis  intention  to  write  at  lengtli. 

Eight  sheets  of  this  work  wore  printed  for  Dodaley  in 
1757,  but  it  waa  thim  discontinued,  probably  from  hearuof 
that  Hume  was  engaged  in  tnjating  of  the  same  period  w 
•■  time,  and  perhaps  fifoni  being  nnable  to  satisfy  his  own  tastv, 
whieh,  on  an  historieal  subject,  was  fastidionB.  It  diaplajs 
however,  »  Hpirit  of  close  research  into  the  earlier  history  of 
our  island,  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  works  <rf 
much  greater  pretensions,'  and  with  more  autiquariaa 
Inowledge  than  might  be  espected.  The  portion  devoted  to 
the  aboriginal  people,  to  the  Druids,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Saions,  and  to  the  details  relative  to  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, contains  some  information  new  to  the  general  reader. 
On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  the  best  abstract' of  that  remote 
period  we  possess,  without  any  admixture  of  the  ^bnlous 
stories  BO  common  to  the  age  ;  and  to  youth  it  will  be  found 
instructive.  The  style  difiV-rs  &om  that  of  the  "  European 
Settlements"  in  aiming  at  less  of  point  and  effect,  but 
possesses  simplicity  and  pOTspieuity.  The  characters  of  i 
William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  II,  and  John  are  happily  ' 
drawn,  and  the  distinguishing  eircum stances  of  their  reigns  i 
well  selected  for  narration.  I 

About  this  time  English  literature  and  English  histoiy  I 
became  indebted  to  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the  eatab*  I 
lishment,  in  conjunction  with  Dod^ll'J,  of  the  Annus!  I 
5legiatcr.  Of  the  excellence  ajid  utility  of  this  work,  the  /; 
plan  of  which  was  ingenious,  while  the  eiecution  inBcied  I.- 
■great  and  unfading  popularity,  there  never  has  been  but  oae  i^ 
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opinion.  Several  of  tbe  first  volumes  passed  to  a  fifth  and 
sixth  edition.  It  is  the  best,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  the  periodical  works,  without  any  admixture  of  their 
trash,  or  their  frequent  tediousness  of  detail.  Many  of  the 
sketches  of  contemporarv  history,  written  by  himself  or  from 
his  immediate  dictation  for  about  thirty  years,  are  not  merely 
valuable ascoming  from  such  a  pen, but  masterly  in  themselves; 
and  in  the  estimation  of  many  competent  judges,  are  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  any  future  historian.  They  form,  in  fact, 
the  chief  sources  whence  all  the  principal  histories  of  the 
last  sixty  years  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  com- 
piled, besides  furnishing  a  variety  of  other  useful  and 
illustrative  matter.  The  Annual  Kegister  for  1758,  the  first  of 
the  series,  came  out  in  June  of  the  following  year.  Latterly 
a  Mr.  English  and  Dr.  Walker  (afterwards  Bishop)  King, 
the  Editor  of  his  works,  wrote  much  of  it  under  13urke*s 
immediate  direction. 

This  publication  it  was  not  necessary  to  claim.  The  fact  of 
his  participation  in  it  has  been  often  matter  of  doubt,  though, 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  circumstances  minute  in 
themselves,  added  to  the  suppression  of  his  name  on  important 
occasions  when  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  him 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  aflSrmative,  even  before  I  received  more 
positive  information.  The  sum  allowed  for  it  by  Dodsley  was 
j^lOO.  Several  receipts  for  the  copy  money  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, are  extant :  the  two  following,  for  the  year  1761,  as 
being  at  hand,  are  given  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader : 

"  Eeceived  from  Mr.  Dodsley  the  sum  of  £50  on  account 
of  the  Annual  Eegister  of  1761,  this  28th  March,  1761. 

"Ej)m.  Bubke." 

« 

"  Eeceived  from  Messrs.  B.  and  T.  Dodsley,  the  sum  of 
^50  sterling,  being  in  full  for  the  Annual  Eegister  of  1761, 
this  30th  day  of  March,  1762. 

"Edm.  Bubke." 

Trifling  causes  are  tritely  said  to  be  sometimes  productive 
of  important  effects;  and  the  composition  of  the  Annual 
Register  may  have  tended  to  influence  the  future  career  and 
fame  of  its  author.  By  the  investigations  necessary  for  the 
historical  article  he  became  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
practical  politics,  the  secret  springs  by  which  they  were  put 
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and  the  power  to  enter  into  Mb  conceptionn,  eeemed  to  be 
ti'auefused  into  the  pea  of  bia  Imitator  witli  a  fidelity  aud 
"  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  Several  able  ci-iticB  of  the 
present  day  Lave  expreeged  their  admiration  of  it  in  strong 
terms.  One  of  them,  in  a  celebrated  periodical  work,  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  alluding  to  this  power  of  copying  an  author 
in  alt  biH  peculiarities,  sajB, — 

"  In.  Uiirke'i  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most  perfect 
Bpeciinen  perbapB  that  ever  will  exist  of  the  nrt  in  question) 
we  have  all  the  qualities  which  distinquiaii  the  style,  or  we 
may  indeed  Bay  toe  genius  of  that  noble  writer,  concentrated 
and  brought  before  ns  ;  bo  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who  in 
■  peruaiug  bis  genuine  works  merely  felt  himself  daztled  and 
disappointed—  delighted  and  wearied  be  could  not  tell  why, 
is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and  preeiae  i:onceptioa 
of  the  dioBea  of  those  opposite  sensationa — and  to  trace  to 
the  DoblesieBS  of  the  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reaBOiiing — the  boldness  of  the  propoaitiona,  and  the  ranh- 
ness  i>r  the  iiiduetions — the  magnificence  of  the  pretenaionB, 
and  the  feebleneas  of  the  performBnce,  those  contradictory 
judgmenta  with  the  conftised  result  of  which  he  had  been 
perplexed  in  bis  study  oF  the  original,"  TJiis  tract  was  re- 
printed in  1765.  Mr.  Burke  used  to  mention  at  bis  table, 
that  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton  told  him  that  Lord  Botina- 
bnike  never  committed  any  of  his  works  to  paper  bimaelf, 
but  irnariably  dictated  to  a  secretary.  This  aeeounted  for 
tlie  tautology  and  repetitions  so  common  in  his  writings.  In 
CDni]]any  be  was  fluent  and  eloquent,  speaking,  or  rather 
dictating  to  bis  bearers  with  an  air  of  authority  more  re- 
Benibliiigtbeformalbarangueof  the  House  of  Commons  tisin 
"the  usual  tone  of  conversation,  and  seldom  allow  ing  himself 
to  be  interrupted  or  contradicted. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  "A 
Philosophical  Inquinr  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiiul."  Of  this  celebrated  work,  faniiliw 
to  men  of  liberal  education,  and  one  of  occasional  re- 
ference in  our  universities,  little  more  need  be  said  than 
.  that  it  ia  perfectly  original  in  the  execution  and  deaigu. 
Longinus  indeed  had  written  on  the  sublime,  and  Addison 
partially  on  grandeoc  and  beauty  ;  but  neither  of  them  pro- 
foundly nor  distinctly.  They  esemplily  and  illustrate  rathsf 
.  than  aiialyze  or  dive  to  the  sources  of  those  impressions  on 
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the  mind ;  and  thej  even  confound  the  sublime  with  the 
beaatiful  on  many  occasious.  But  this  work  marks  the  line 
between  them  so  distinctly  that  they  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  investigates  the  constituents  and  appearances  of 
each  scientifically,  and  illustrates  his  views  with  ^reat  happi- 
ness. Johnson  considered  it  a  model  of  true  philosophical 
criticism.  Blair,  who  praises  its  originality  and  ingenuity, 
has  profited  much  by  it  in  his  remarks  on  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  that  often-discussed 
quality,  taste,  which  in  this  work  is  justly  observed  to  prevail 
in  oup  minds  "  either  from  a  greater  degree  of  natural  sen- 
sibility, or  from  a  closer  and  longer  attention  to  the  object.** 

Toward  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
intimate  friends,  particularly  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  and  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  revise  and  enlarge  this  treatise  by  the  addition 
of  such  facts  and  observations  as  thirty  years  must  have 
supplied.  The  popularity  of  the  work,  they  said,  and  the 
excellence  of  what  was  already  done,  fully  deserved  that  it 
should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  His  reply 
usually  was,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  pursue  speculative 
matters  of  that  sort.  His  mind  had  been  occupied  so  com- 
pletely by  other  and  more  active  business,  that  he  could  not 
recur  to  them  with  that  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
which  such  investigations  required.  Besides,  several  other 
writers  had  pursued  the  track  he  had  chalked  out,  so  that 
there  was  little  of  novelty  to  add.  To  Dr.  Laurence  he  said, 
he  was  never  more  fit  for  abstract  speculations  than  when  at 
college  and  immediately  afterwards — that  he  had  about  that 
time  speculated  long  and  deeply — and  in  proof  of  the  fact 
said,  he  had  begun  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  kept  it  by  him 
for  seven  years  before  it  was  published.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  also  he  had  written  to  confute  Berkeley. 

As  indicative  of  character,  of  extensive  and  various  obser- 
vation and  accurate  deduction,  both  these  productions  are 
remarkable,  particularly  the  latter  considering  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  was  written.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  independent  of  his  own  testimony,  it  is  evident  thajj 
it  could  not  be  a  work  of  haste,  but  of  much  inquiry,  of 
keen  penetration,  and  of  diligent  remark,  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  ;  and  was  finished,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  he  was  twenty-six ;  an  age  at  which  few  men. 
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whatever  tbeir  attain ments,  think  of  starting  for  one  of  the 
highest  degrees  in  phitoaopliy,  tuueh  less  are  enabled  tn  make 
goad  their  claim  to  tlie  distinetion.  Both  works  are 
evideuces  of  a  mind  early  and  deeply  reflective;  investi- 
gating for  itself;  conting  out  of  the  inquiry  not  with  a 
desire  to  shine  in  paiwloi,  or  to  astonish  the  world  by 
propounding  something  very  new  or  very  adverse  to  all 
received  opinions,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the  general 
belief  of  maitkiod  in  the  main  questiona  that  interest  them, 
reli^^on,  polities,  and  philosophy,  is  right.  The  simple,  un- 
omnmented  atj-le  of  the  Inquiry,  is  in  good  taste  aa  applied 
to  a  philosophical  subject. 

Continued  application  to  these  pursuits  produced  a  fit  of 
illness — too  often  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  literature, 
whose  existence,  though  gratii'ying  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  mind  from  real  or  fancied  superiority  over  others, 
is  in  practice  one  of  the  moat  irksome.  It  admits  of  littie 
relaxation.  It  must  be  pursued  chiefly  in  solitude.  Society, 
Tvhich  cheers  and  animates  moat  other  men  in  their  calling, 
beeomcB  an  impediment  to  the  more  brilHant  conceptions  of 
the  author.     Hia  business  is  with  books ;  his  chosen  com- 

Siniima,  the  mute  yet  vivacious  oRapring  of  the  brain. 
ound  to  hia  desk,  either  by  over-ruling  necessity  or 
scarcely  leas  forcible  inclination,  the  ligliter  enjoyments  of 
life  cannot  be  often  tasted  without  interfering  with  the 
continuity  of  his  pursuits.  Before  him  lies  the  stated  task 
— the  page  not  of  nature  but  of  the  printer — to  which  he 
must  Konietimea  unwillingly  turn  when  more  attractive 
objects  invite  him  elaewhere.  For  the  aun  may  shine,  the 
fielda  look  green,  the  flowers  bloom  in  vain  lor  him  who  ^ 
in  sallying  forth  to  refresh  his  jaded  intellect  or  eshausted 
frame,  must  neglect  the  occupation  which  possibly  giras  I 
him  subaiatence.  Such  is  the  case  now  and  then  with  tlie 
ton  diligent  student.  Cumberiand  has  given  a  recital  of  | 
bodily  suffering  endured  in  the  acquiaition  of  learning ;  and 
Burke,  had  he  written  his  own  life,  might  have  told  a  story 
at  ill  more  distressing. 

.  For  the  re-establishment  of  hia  health,  Both  and  Bristol 
were  again  resorted  to  with  aiicoeaa.  lu  the  former  city 
resided  hia  countryman  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  very 
amiable  man  and  esteemed  phyaician,  who  having  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  patient,  invited  him  to  bis 
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house  as  better  adapted  to  the*  wants  of  an  inyalid.  An 
attachment  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Maiy  Nugent,  was 
the  result.  The  guest  offered  her  nearly  all  he  had  at  this 
time  to  offer  except  what  his  father  supplied,  his  heart  and 
hand,  which  were  accepted.  She  was  Dom  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  though  educated  chiefly  in  England ;  her  father  a 
Boman  Catholic,  her  mother  a  rigid  Presbyterian ;  who  not 
only  stipulated  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion, 
but  for  the  privilege  of  educating  her  daughters  in  the  same 
tenets,  which  were  strictly  retained  by  Mrs.  Burke.  It 
has  been  asserted  through  ignorance  or  determined  party 
animosity,  that  she  was  a  Eomanist ;  and  ainong  much  other 
abuse  vented  against  her  husband  was,  that  he  kept  a  Popish 
priest  in  the  house  for  her,  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  love 
lor  deistical  raiUery.  These  are  sad  evidences  of  political 
malice,  but  form  an  epitome  of  that  "  hunt  of  obloquy,"  in 
his  own  words,  "  which  has  ever  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry 
through  life." 

This  union  was  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  ever  after. 
Added  to  affectionate  admiration  of  his  talents,  she  possessed 
accomplishments,  good  sense,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
sweetness  of  manners  and  disposition  which  served  to  allay 
many  of  the  anxieties  of  his  future  career — the  labours  to 
attain  fame  and  independence,  the  fretful  moments  atten- 
dant on  severe  study,  the  irritations  produced  by  party  and 
political  zeal,  and  the  tempestuous  passions  engendered  by 
constant  contention  in  active  parliamentary  life.  He  re- 
peatedly declared  that  "  everv  care  vanished  the  moment  he 
entered  imder  his  own  roof.'  He  wrote  a  beautifully  de- 
scriptive prose  paper.  The  idea  of  a  wife,  which  he  presented 
to  her  one  morning  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  deli- 
cately heading  the  paper  thus,  "  The  Character  of ," 

leaving  her  to  fill  up  the  blank.  To  his  intimate  friends  also, 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest,  she  was  equally  a  theme  of 
praise.  William  Burke  thus  writes  of  her  in  March,  1766 : 
— "  Poor  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  visited  by  a  most  severe 
cold ;  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  and  that  infinity  of  intrinsic 
worth  that  makes  her  dear  to  us,  raised  some  anxious  appre- 
hensions ;  but,  thank  God !  she  is  so  much  better  that  our 
fears  are  no  more."  Madame  D'Arblay  and  Hannah  More 
bear  testimony  to  her  amiable  manners  in  society.  Men  of 
genius  are  seldom  so  fortunate  in  their  partners,  or  at  least 

£ 
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it  i«  npptireaE  thnt  b  plMiwof  cradit  "  in  OHe  qf  the procinvei"  (of  Araerici) 
■WHS  TiiKiint,  which  he  bnd  hwn  otfrmd;  and  having  oonmiltcd  tame 
peraona  upon  the  proiirifty  of  ncopplin;?  i(,  "  they  ill  lo  &  muQ  Lig-bij 
approved  uf  it."     The  ouiicluBion  of  tha  letCer  reoiiuiis  catire.J 

"  1  ahall  therefore  follow  your  wialies,  not  with  reluctance 
but  wilh  pleasure  i  nud  reully  nothing  bna  this  long  time 
chagrined  me  eo  much,  im  to  Had  tbnt  the  proposal  of  thii 
mutter  haa  been  diaogreeable  to  you :  I  ought  to  hare  a 
Batisfaetion  in  deairing  your  judgment  in  whutei'er  appeared 
to  my  advuutage,  oa  this  strongly  did.  I  ahull  bo  ready  to 
yield  to  it  alwaya,  and  to  go  to  Ireland  when  vou  tdiiik 
proper,  and  the  end,  for  vfhieh  you  lit-Bire  I  ahould  go,  ciin 
be  auBwered. 

"  I  feel  to  the  bottom  of  my  soid  for  all  you  have  this 
long  tiiuo  suffered  from  your  disorder,  and  it  grieves  me 
dee|dy  to  think  that  at  sueh  a  time  ^our  eufferings  should 
be  at  all  increased  by  any  thing  which  looks  ill-judged  in 
my  eouduet.  May  God  make  them  lighter  every  moment, 
and  continue  to  Tou  and  my  mother  very  many  very  bappy 
years,  and  every  blessing  I  ought  to  wish  you  for  your  care, 
your  tendemeas,  and  your  indulgence  to  me.  I  am  in  some 
trouble  and  ansiety  about  this  matter ;  hut  in  real  truth,  in 
all  my  designs  I  shall  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
show  myself  to  you  and  my  mother  a  dutiful,  atf'ectionate, 
and  obliged  son. 

"  ElJMUND  BuaKZ. 

"  Loiidou,  Maroh  11,1766." 

An  lecidental  meeting  in  St,  James's  Park  at  this  time 
made  linn  the  friend  of  a  very  enterprising  and  original  cha- 
nictf  1-  n  ho  though  a  native  of  the  East,  nearly  unknown  in 
England,  and  consequently  appearing  in  rather  a  questionablB 
shupe,  presented  evideucea  of  a  mind  so  much  above  his 
situation  as  to  claim  countenance  and  protection  from  the 
generoitaly  disposed.  This  man,  with  a  little  more  of  the 
favour  of  fortune,  might  have  turned  out  one  of  the  moat 
conspicuous,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  adventurous,  spirits 
of  modem  times.  Sir  W.  Jonea  thus  writes  of  him  (May, 
17Stj),  to   Sir    John    Maepherson,    Governor- General    of 

■'I  have  already  thanked  you  for  your  attentions  *  to 
Jiinin,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  tJiem  ;  many  in  England  will  be 
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^uattf  tbmkful.  He  is  a  fine  fellow ;  and  if  active  service 
shoidB  be  lequired,  he  would  seek  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
plaetdl  in  the  most  perilous  edge  of  the  battle."  When 
BuiliK^dHeovered  him,  he  was  not  then,  as  afterward,  known 
to  liie  Hoke  of  Northumberland  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
staftum.  But  he  was  in  distress.  That  was  enough  for  his 
new  Iiiih  friend,  who,  according  to  Eroin*s  account,  took  him 
home  te  Us  apartments  at  the  Pope's  Head,  a  bookseller's 
near  tlie'Tbmple,  made  him  his  amanuensis  in  transcribing 
the  BOvpoiM  letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  treatise  on 
the  Sucililw  and  Beautiful,  told  him  not  to  despair  however 
apparenify^ hopeless  his  condition,  but  to  put  his  trust  in  G-od ; 
and  seldfllB  missed  a  day  without  seeing  and  consoling  him. 
On  the  fliMi  meeting,  Emin  begged  to  be  favoured  with  his 
name  t  **  Mr,  it  is  Edmund  Burke.  I  am  a  runaway  son 
from  sfMier,  as  you  are."  He  then  presented  him  half  a 
guinee^  Mqring,  "Upon  my  honour  this  is  what  1  have  at 
present — please  to  accept  of  it."  Above  thirty  years  after- 
wards, March,  1789,  the  patron  replied  to  an  address  from 
him  in  a  letter  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  which  their  acquaintance  is  noticed. 

**  There  are  many  changes  here  of  all  kinds  since  you  left 
UB.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  your  friend,  is  dead. 
Mrs.  "Montagu  is  still  alive,  and  when  I  see  her  I  shall  put 
her  in  mind  of  you.  Many  changes,  too,  of  a  much  more 
striking  nature  nave  happened  since  you  and  I  became  ac- 
^uaint-ed.  Who  could  have  thought  the  day  I  first  saw  you 
m  St.  James's  Park  that  this  kingdom  would  rule  the 
greater  part  of  India  ?  But  kingdoms  rise  and  pass  away — 
emperors  are  captive  and  blinded — pedlars  become  emperors." 

Distinction  in  literature  as  one  of  his  youthful  and  latest 
passions,  was  sought  no  less  by  that  early  maturity  of  mind  of 
which  his  letters  and  contemporary  testimony  furnish  evi- 
dence, than  the  natural  desire  of  advancing  his  fortune  and 
reputation.  Frequent  intercourse  with  the  literary  society  of 
the  metropolis  would  necessarily  inspire  the  wish  to  test  the 
vigour  of  nis  pen  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  others  through 
the  usual  medium  of  the  press.  The  state  of  letters  in 
London,  to  which  he  alludes  in  a  previous  communication, 
by-iobserv  ing  that  much  more  was  to  be  made  by  the  figures 
of  arithmetic  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  does  not  indeed 
appear  to  have  inspired  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of 
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aiilliorahip  being  a  source  of  pecuuiar^  Bdvantage.  But  the 
diBappoiiitment  eiperii-uced  in  the  projected  tnuiMitlutic 
p.\p«aition,  in  all  probability  became  an  additional  otinulua 
to  endeayour  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  or  aoinrirtber 
leading  department  of  life.  His  tinancee  were  narrOV-  Tbe 
patemul  allowance  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pauiids  p^r 
annum,  or  occaBionally  a  little  more.  Any  thing  additiotial 
which  literature  might  produce  would  neceeaarily  hedieainbk, 
as  adding  to  his  meAns  of  enjoyment,  his  little  benevolences, 
as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned  of  Emia,  or  to  Lis  informa- 
tion by  travelling.  That  he  had  his  eye  early  drawn  to  this 
source  of  income  appears  from  a  communicatiflai  in  tbe  juve- 
nile correspondence,  December  21,  1747,  in  i^eftldiig  of  his 
Iriend  Dennis.  "  Don't  you  think  hud  he  mtJB^y  to  bear 
hia  charges  but  'twere  hia  best  coiirae  t^  go  to  Loiulan  ?  I 
am  told  that  a  man  who  writes,  can't  misa  there  of  getting 
some  bread,  and  possibly  good.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
gentleman  who  maintained  himself  in  the  study  of  the  law 
by  writing  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  ministry." 

The  first  productions  of  even  great  writers  are  aeldoni 
preserved,  and  are  perhaps  seldom  worth  preserving.  His  do 
not  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  fate.  There  isao  doubt 
that  some  were  published  previous  to  those  wiiich  ^pear  i 
fi.rst  in  hia  works,  though  nothing  more  than  vague  iWlaam  \ 
can  be  ascertained  rCBpeHing  them  now.  Even  his  poHin  uQ 
the  Blackwater,  bo  much  applauded  by  his  young  &iM)d>i 
appears  to  be  lost,  his  father  having  borrowed  it  witll  sorae 
early  letters  &om  London  from  Shackleton  and  ne^'Cr  re- 
turned them.  I 

One  piece  was  believed  by  Murphy  to  be  a  poem,  or 
poetical  translation  from  tiie  Latin,  which  is.uot  improbable. 
Soon  after  hia  arrival  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  written     ' 
to  Ireland  for  anecdotes  t«  engraft  into  concise  accounts  of     I 
Henry  Brooke,  whom  he  had  assailed  qs  apolitieian,  but  whom     ' 
he  found  of  more  importance  than  he  ejected,  and  also  of  bis 
new  acquaintance  Mrs.  WofEngton.    "rheae,  with  the  poetry 
in  question,  may  possibly  be  traced  by  the  more  diligent 
collectors  of  the  pamphlets  and  periodical  publications  of 
the  time.     The  Essay  on  the  Drama,  preserved  in  hia  workB*    1 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  date.     So  also  may  be  many  ctf    I 
the  materials  collected  for  o  work  on  the  condition  of  the 
liomaa  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  are  likewise  among  his 
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'posthumous  remains.  Politics  were  probably  not  neglected ; 
and  in  criticism,  for  which  his  range  of  information  and  keen- 
ness  of  remark  offered  pecidiar  facilities,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  much. 

His  first  avowed  work,  the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety," which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1756,  ma^  be  in  fact 
termed  a  piece  of  philosophical  criticism  couched  in  the  guise 
of  serious  irony.  It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages ; 
and  originated  in  an  opinion  generally  expressed  in  literary 
society,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being  not  only  the 
best  of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimitable.  Some 
favour  also  was  felt  by  a  few  for  what  were  called  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  which  had  been  published  in  March,  1754. 

The  design  of  the  piece  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimicry 
both  of  that  writer's  style  and  principles;  and  particularly  by 
pushing  the  latter  to  their  ultimate  results,  to  force  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  their  unsoundness,  by  showing 
that  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Peer  against  religion, 
applied  as  strongly  against  every  other  institution  of  civilized 
men.  His  lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  was  the 
newest  pattern  of  the  clay,  and  of  course  excited  considerable 
notice  as  coming  from  a  man  who  had  made  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  politics;  and  whose  career,  after  a  youth  spent 
in  the  steni^s,  and  a  manhood  in  turbulence  and  disaffection 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  seemed  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  an  old  age  of  infidelity.  Accustomed  to  disre- 
gard honest  and  wise  opinions  on  other  matters,  he  wanted 
courage  to  shew  his  contempt  of  them  on  this  ;  but  at  his 
death  left  to  Mallet,  a  brother  infidel,  the  office  of  ushering 
his  benevolent  legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation, 
"  A  scoundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  popgun 
against  Christianity ;  and  a  coward  1  who  afraid  of  the  report 
of  his  own  gun,  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to 
draw  the  trigger  after  his  death." 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity 
rather  than  resemblance.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Bishop  War- 
burton,  and  others,  for  a  short  time  believed  it  genuine. 
Mallet  went  to  Dodsley's,  when  filled  with  literati,  pur- 
posely to  disavow  it.  It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style, 
and  general  eloquence  of  the  original  which  had  been  caught ; 
but  the  whole  mind  of  the  noble  author,  his  train  of  thought^ 
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and  the  power  to  enter  into  his  conceptions,  seemed  to  be 
tran^ifuHed  into  the  pen  of  his  imitator -with  a  fidelity  and 
''  f^rnce  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  SeTeml  able  critics  of  tiie 
]) resent  day  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  it  in  strong 
ttrnis.  One  of  them,  in  a  celebrated  periodical  woric,  Edin- 
hiir^'h  Eeview,  alluding  to  this  power  of  copying  an  author 
in  all  hirt  peculiarities,  says, — 

'*  In  Burke*8  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most  perfect 
specimen  perhaps  that  ever  will  exist  of  the  art  in  question) 
Me  ha\'e  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  style,  .or  we 
may  indeed  say  toe  genius  of  that  noble  writer,  eoncentrated 
and  brought  before  ns ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who  in 
])(TusiDg  his  genuine  works  merely  felt  himself  dazaled  and 
disappointed— delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why, 
is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  conception 
of  tlu;  causes  of  those  opposite  sensations — and  to  trace  to 
the  nobleness  of  the  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reasoning — the  boldness  of  the  propositions,  and.  the  rash- 
ness of  the  inductions — the  magmficence  of  the  pretension0» 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those  contradictory 
jud<;ments  with  the  confused  result  of  which  he  had  been 
per[)lexed  in  his  study  of  the  original."  This  tract  was  »• 
])rinte(l  iu  1765.  Mr.  Burke  used  to  mention  at  his  tabl^ 
tlwit  tlic  first  Lord  Lyttleton  told  him  that  Lord  Bolinff- 
])r()k(»  never  committed  any  of  his  works  to  paper  himseff, 
but  invariably  dictated  to  a  secretary.  This  accounted  for 
the  tautology  and  repetitions  so  common  in  his  writings.  In 
e()m])iiny  he  was  flueni/  and  eloquent,  speaking,  or  rather 
dictating  to  his  hearers  with  an  air  of  authority  more  re- 
st inhHn<j;  the  formal  harangue  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
the  usual  tone  of  conversation,  and  seldom  allowing  himself 
to  be  interrupted  or  contradicted. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  "  A 
Phih)sophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Suhhnie  and  Beautiful."  Of  this  celebrated  work,  familiar 
to  men  of  liberal  education,  and  one  of  occasional  re- 
ference in  our  universities,  little  more  need  be  said  than 
that  it  is  perfectly  original  in  the  execution  and  design. 
Longinus  indeed  had  written  on  the  sublime,  and  Addison 
partially  on  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  but  neither  of  them  pro- 
foundly nor  distinctly.  They  exemplify  and  illustrate  rather 
than  analyze  or  dive  to  the  sources  of  those  impressions  on 
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the  mind ;  and  thej  even  confound  the  sublime  with  the 
beautiful  on  many  occaflions.  But  this  work  marks  the  line 
between  them  so  distinctly  that  they  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  investigates  the  constituents  and  appearances  of 
each  scientificaUy,  and  illustrates  his  views  with  creat  happi- 
ness. Johnson  considered  it  a  model  of  true  philosophical 
criticism.  Blair,  who  praises  its  originality  and  ingenuity, 
has  profited  much  by  it  in  his  remarks  on  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  that  often-discussed 
quality,  taste,  which  in  this  work  is  justly  observed  to  prevail 
in  our  minds  "  either  from  a  greater  degree  of  natural  sen- 
sibility, or  from  a  closer  and  longer  attention  to  the  object." 

Toward  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
intimate  friends,  particularly  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  and  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  revise  and  enlarge  this  treatise  by  the  addition 
of  such  facts  and  observations  as  thirty  years  must  have 
supplied.  The  popularity  of  the  work,  they  said,  and  the 
excellence  of  what  was  already  done,  fully  deserved  that  it 
should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  His  reply 
usually  was,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  pursue  speculative 
matters  of  that  sort.  His  mind  had  been  occupied  so  com- 
pletely by  other  and  more  active  business,  that  he  could  not 
recur  to  them  with  that  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
which  such  investigations  required.  Besides,  several  other 
writers  had  pursued  the  track  he  had  chalked  out,  so  that 
there  was  little  of  novelty  to  add.  To  Dr.  Laurence  he  said, 
he  was  never  more  fit  for  abstract  speculations  than  when  at 
college  and  immediately  afterwards — that  he  had  about  that 
time  speculated  long  and  deeply — and  in  proof  of  the  fact 
said,  he  had  begun  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  kept  it  by  him 
for  seven  years  before  it  was  published.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  also  he  had  written  to  confute  Berkeley. 

As  indicative  of  character,  of  extensive  and  various  obser- 
vation and  accurate  deduction,  both  these  productions  are 
remarkable,  particularly  the  latter  considering  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  was  written.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  independent  of  his  own  testimony,  it  is  evident  thaj; 
it  could  not  be  a  work  of  haste,  but  of  much  inquiry,  of 
keen  penetration,  and  of  diligent  remark,  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time ;  and  was  finished,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  he  was  twenty-six ;  an  age  at  which  few  men, 
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to  a  philoaofiliMal  aubiML 

CoDtiuued  apftlicstioa  to  tbese  puranits  {wndttced  a  fit  of 
illnesa^^oo  oflini  tbo  lot  of  the  Ubomer  in  litentura, 
tKo^  exiateaoe,  tfaoogh  grati^ing  to  the  pride  of  tlie 
human  mind  fitim  nal  or  fiutnied  anperiofi^  orer  othen, 
is  ill  practice  oiw  ot  the  mort  irfcaMne.  It  admits  of  littte 
rt'Luatioo.  It  inust  be  pttrsoed  cfaieA;  in  solitude^  Sodetf, 
vhirh  ('been  and  animates  most  other  men  in  their  tailing, 
bei-omes  an  impediment  to  the  nwre  brilltant  conceptions  a( 
the  author-  Uis  buHne«»  it  sith  books;  his  cbosrai  cran- 
^uions,  tbf  mute  yet  TiTtM.-iou3  offspring  of  the  Inun. 
Bound  to  hia  desk,  either  hv  over-ruling  neoeaaitj  of 
BcarLvtr  le^  toreible  inelinatiou,  tbe  lighter  oDJojmei^  of 
life  caiinot  be  often  lasted  without  interfering  with  the 
eoQtuiiiitr  of  his  purauita.  Before  him  lies  the  stated  task 
■ — the  page  not  of  nature  but  of  the  printer — to  whidi  he 
niiist  sometimes  unwillingly  turn  when  more  attractive 
objects  invite  him  elsewhere.  For  the  sun  may  shine,  the 
fields  look  grwn,  the  flowers  bloom  in  vain  for  him  who 
in  sallving  forth  to  re&ei^fa  hi»  jaded  intellect  or  exhausted 
frame,  must  neglect  the  (Kvupation  which  possibly  ^res 
iiim  Bubai^tence.  Such  is  the  ciise  now  and  then  with  the 
too  diligent  student.  Coiuberland  has  giren  a  recUial  of 
bodily  suffering  endured  in  the  acquisition  of  learning ;  and 
Burke,  had  he  written  his  own  Hie,  might  have  told  a  story 
still  more  distressing. 

.  For  tlie  re-establishment  of  his  betdth,  Bath  and  Bristol 
were  agiiin  resorted  to  with  success.  In  the  former  city 
resided  his  countryman  J>r.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  very 
amiable  man  and  esteemed  physician,  who  having  soi^e 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  patient,  invited  him  to  hia 
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house  as  better  adapted  to  the*  wants  of  an  inyalid.  An 
attachment  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Maiy  Nugent,  was 
the  result.  The  guest  offered  her  nearly  all  he  had  at  this 
time  to  offer  except  what  his  father  supplied,  his  heart  and 
hand,  which  were  accepted.  She  was  Dom  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  though  educated  chiefly  in  England ;  her  father  a 
Boman  Catholic,  her  mother  a  rigid  Presbyterian ;  who  not 
only  stipulated  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion, 
but  for  the  privilege  of  educating  her  daughters  in  the  same 
tenets,  which  were  strictly  retained  by  Mrs.  Burke.  It 
has  been  asserted  through  ignorance  or  determined  party 
animosity,  that  she  was  a  Eomanist ;  and  afnong  much  other 
abuse  vented  against  her  husband  was,  that  he  kept  a  Popish 
priest  in  the  house  for  her,  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  love 
for  deistical  raiUery.  These  are  sad  evidences  of  political 
malice,  but  form  an  epitome  of  that  "  hunt  of  obloquy,"  in 
his  own  words,  "  which  has  ever  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry 
through  life." 

This  union  was  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  ever  after. 
Added  to  affectionate  admiration  of  his  talents,  she  possessed 
accomplishments,  good  sense,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
sweetness  of  manners  and  disposition  which  served  to  allay 
many  of  the  anxieties  of  his  future  career — the  labours  to 
attain  fame  and  independence,  the  fretful  moments  atten- 
dant on  severe  study,  the  irritations  produced  by  party  and 
political  zeal,  and  the  tempestuous  passions  engendered  by 
constant  contention  in  active  parliamentary  life.  He  re- 
peatedly declared  that  "  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he 
entered  imder  his  own  roof.'  He  wrote  a  beautifully  de- 
scriptive prose  paper.  The  idea  of  a  wife,  which  he  presented 
to  her  one  morning  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  deli- 
cately heading  the  paper  thus,  "  The  Character  of ," 

leaving  her  to  fill  up  the  blank.  To  his  intimate  friends  also, 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest,  she  was  equally  a  theme  of 
praise.  William  Burke  thus  writes  of  her  in  March,  1766 : 
— "  Poor  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  visited  by  a  most  severe 
cold ;  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  and  that  infinity  of  intrinsic 
worth  that  makes  her  dear  to  us,  raised  some  anxious  appre- 
hensions ;  but,  thank  God !  she  is  so  much  better  that  our 
fears  are  no  more."  Madame  D'Arblay  and  Hannah  More 
bear  testimony  to  her  amiable  manners  in  society.  Men  of 
genius  are  seldom  so  fortunate  in  their  partners,  or  at  least 

£ 
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.  r..-?-.  ".V.  *  >'.  By  narure  an  ideal  race,  they 
r  :..  .>  jrr:W::  lis  thAn  commoiily  fall  to  the 
iT..:/.  ui-  -  rXT-rvi^g  to  meet  with  angels,  are 
".-.-  i  ::.  r^M.i.i:  n.cre  women. 
:  .-  : .-  '.-.■  :»-l-.:rvi  to  partake  of  a  high  order 
:  ■  r:..a:  -  n.  re  :V/.y  and  distinctly  expressed 
:-.  i  i.s:  :.z\  •. :'  rLyn.e  is  likely  to  allow  to  any 
■::.>:.:.?  o:"  ::i-:-  vt-ry  lirst   poets.     It  is  as 


^  I 


*•  The  Ch'iracter  of /' 

t    «-: .  ••  \r.Y  :  li  a  ■ »:'  a  woman  ;  if  it  at  all  answers 

.   I   *:.i.l  •■-  :  li-a.-t-ii :  fur  if  such  a  person  as  I 

•  rr:i..y  ex:?:*.  >ht-  must  be  far  superior  to  ray 

;i:.  1  ?.4^^-':.  as  I  :.*.4?i  love  too  well  to  be  able  to 

■  ^  !*  :;.i:. '."  iin-.  1.' »:  it  is  a  beaut \  not  arising  from 
:     •       '.  :      :.  '■■:::  -  xi-ii.  -T  :Vr«m  shape:  she  has  all  three 

'  _*.  ■:'«;•■■.  bill  it  i>  !!.•:  bv  ihcst' she  touches  an  heart: 

•  ....  :  .a:   >\\tiiii.»  I  if  it'i^iptT.  bi'Uevuleuce,  innocence, 
.   -■:.>::. iliiy.   \v:iiLii  a  fatv  can  express  that  forms  her 

« 

■  >:.'  },a>  a  lace  that  just  raises  your  attention  at  first' 
'  J  .'.  -  l:J' •^^:«  <»u  vuu  everv  luoiiient,  and  vou  wonder  it  did 

.  ■         :-■  T'.aii  rai-e  vi.r.ir  ;;ttentii»n.  at  tirst. 

•  !j-  :•  •  vi>  l.avf  a  iijilii  liirlit.  Init  thev  awe  vou  when  she 
j  .•..-—  ;  t:.i  y  ei»iiiiiiaiui  like  a  i^LH-jd  man  out  ot  office,  not  by 
;i  .:■.   ;■>  V  III  it   bv  virtue. 

"  \\*v  ftatuns  are  not  porteetly  rcijular:  that  sort  of 
<'..!.::;••.--.  is  iiiun'  tu  be  praised  than  to  be  loved  ;  for  it  is 
:,'  .(  r  aiiiiiiateil. 

••  Ilcr  stature  is  not  tall;  she  is  not  made  to  be  the 
a'liniration  ot*  every  body,  but  the  happiness  of  one. 

•  Sin;  lias  all  tlie  firmness  that  does  not  exclude  delicacy: 
hl)«-  }j;is  all  the  softness  that  does  not  imply  weakness. 

'•'riiere  is  often  mon?  of  the  eoquette  shown  in  an  affected 
phiihiicss  than  i;i  a  tawdrv  tinerv :  she  is  alwavs  clean 
V.  it  I. out  ]>recis('ness  or  affection.  Her  gravity  is  a  gentle 
tlioii^ilitfiijiuss,  that  softens  the  features  without  discompos- 
iij;.'  them  ;  she  is  usually  grave. 

*'  11 'T  smiles  are  inexpressible. 

'•  11(  r  voi^.e  is  a  low,  soft  music,  not  formed  to  rule  in 
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public  ttsembliesy  bat  to  charm  those  who  cAq  diBtmguish  a 
company  from  a  crowd ;  it  has  this  advantage,  you  must 
come  dose  to  her  to  hear  it. 

*'  To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind ;  one  is  the 
transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding  is  not  shown 
in  the  variety  of  matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  choice  she  makes. 

*'  She  does  not  display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing 
striking  things,  as  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought  not  to  say 
or  do. 

^She  discovers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not  by 
reasoning  but  sagacity :  most  women,  and  many  good  ones, 
have  a  closeness  and  something  selfish,  in  their  dispositions ; 
she  has  a  true  generosity  of  temper ;  the  most  extravagant 
cannot  be  more  unbounded  in  their  liberality,  the  most 
covetous  not  more  cautious  in  the  distribution. 

"  No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the  worid  better ; 
no  person  was  ever  less  corrupted  by  that  knowledge. 

^  Her  politeness  seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  natural 
disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on  that  subject ; 
and  therefore  never  fails  to  strike  those  who  understand 
good  breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 

''She  does  not  run  with  a  girlish  eagerness  into  new 
friendships,  which,  as  they  have  no  foundation  in  reason, 
serve  only  to  multiply  and  embitter  disputes;  it  is  long 
before  she  chooses,  out  then  it  is  fixed  tor  ever ;  and  the 
first  hours  of  romantic  friendships  are  not  warmer  than  hers 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  As  she  never  disgraces  her  good 
nature  by  severe  reflections  on  any  body,  so  she  never 
degrades  her  judgment  by  immoderate  or  ill-placed  praises  ; 
for  every  thing  violent  is  contrary  to  her  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue  ;  she  has  a  steady 
and  firm  mind,  which  takes  no  more  irom  the  female 
character  than  the  solidity  of  marble  does  from  its  polish 
and  lustre.  She  has  such  virtues  as  make  us  value  the 
truly  great  of  our  own  sex ;  she  has  all  the  winning  graces, 
that  makes  us  love  even  the  faults  we  see  in  the  weak  and 
beautiful  of  hers.'* 

The  war  iheu  lately  commenced  with  France  exciting 
attention  to  the  American  colonies  as  one  of  the  chief  points 
in  dispute,  there  came  out  in  April,  1757,  in  two  volumes, 
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octato.   "An  Account  of  ths  Europem  SettiemetitB  in 
America." 

Doubts  base  been  itarted  whether  be  wm  sole  or  joint 
auth<L>r  of  thii  work.  Riebard,  wbo  bad  now  joined  Uim 
from  Ireland,  and 'Williani  Burkt'  were  eupposed  to  lia,v9 
lent  their  aid,  though  the  fumier  was  not  a  literary  man,  the 
latter  very  little  so  ;  and  his  aBsistauee,  if  any,  no  mure  than 
that  of  amanuensiB  or  reading  for  relerencea.     Nearly  all-its 

Eages  bear  traces  of  the  auperior  workman  —  a  little  am- 
itioiiB  perhaps  in  style,  aiming  at  terseneBs  and  brevity,  the 
reflections  original  and  just — such  an  outline  in  fact  aa^no 
writer  need  hesitate  to  own.  It  is  not  however  retained  in 
his  works.  Shackleton,  who  had  no  other  means  of  knowing 
the  ^t  than  from  himself  or  the  family,  always  stated  it  to 
be  wholly  his.  The  Editor  of  the  edition  printed  hi  1808, 
statetl  tliat  he  had  seen  the  receipt  for  the  copy  money, 
amonnting  to  fifly  guineas,  in  Edniund'a  hand-writing,  andl 
also  liaie  seen  it  since.  Were  there  just  cause  tor  doubt, 
inteniiil  evidence  to  any  diligent  student  of  hia  writings 
would  dispel  it  i  far  there  are  Beveral  pasaages  similar  to 
what  were  afterwards  advanced  in  converaationa  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  in  diaeusBious  concerning  our  American 
Colonies,  for  which  this  book  bad  uneipectedly  prepared 
him.  It  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.  Dugidd  Stewart 
termed  it  a  masterly  sketch;  and  the  Abbe  Kuynal  has 
profitril  by  it  in  hia  history. 

Uiidcr  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulty,  he  is  said  aooo 
after  tbis  period,  to  have  sold  fais  books,  the  arms  pasted  in 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  story,  having  disclosed  the 
secret.  Hence  it  has  since  been  alleged  by  political  eneipies 
that  he  was  then  frequentlv  in  distress.  Tbis  was  \mtrue. 
His  father  hod  been  induced  to  increase  his  ullo«ance.  Hia 
father- ill -law  likewise  contributed  considerable  aid.  He  put 
the  press  under  contribution  in  on  honourable  way.  And 
though  these  sources  did  not  make  up  an  imposing  income, 
considering  the  society  into  which  his  talents  had  found 
ready  entrance,  they  kept  him  free  from  want  or  discreditable 
shifts.  Hia  wife  proved  a  prudent  economist ;  and  to 
several  depreciatory  statements  of  the  sin  of  poverty,  gave-  a 
prompt  and  decided  negative,  remarking  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
never  himHelf  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  such  stories. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Abridgment  of  English  History — Annual  Register — Acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson — Anecdote  of  a  Canon  of  Lichfield — Mrs.  Anne  Pitt, 
Bishop  Warborton,  Hume,  Lord  Charleniont,  Mr.  Fitzherbert— Con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Oerard  Hamilton — Letter  to  Mr.  Flood — Documents 
connected  vrith  Burke's  Pension — Anecdote  of  his  humanity. 

The  reputation  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
being  qmekly  diffused  through  the  literary  world  by  the 
trading  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  most  eminent  private 
judges  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  David  Hume  and 
others,  immediately  stamped  the  author  as  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  profound  philosophical  investigation. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  was  called  for.  To  this  was 
prefixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  introductory  chapter  on  Taste. 
A  copy  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  not  been  well  pleased 
with  ms  desertion  of  the  law,  produced  in  return  a  present 
of  ^100,  as  a  testimony  of  paternal  admiration.  Another 
copy  dispatched  to  his  mend  Shackletoii,  had  on  one  of  .the 
b^Jves  «  expr^ive  of  hi.  affectionate  and  unceasing 
regard — 

Aocipe  et  hsBC  manuum  tibi  quse  monumenta  meorum 
Sint — et  long^um  testenturamorem : 

All  his  fixture  political  works,  especially  the  Thoughts  on 
the  Discontents,  the  Beflections  on  the  French  Eevolution, 
the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  were  trans- 
mi^d  to  the  same  friend.  , 

In  a  communication  along  with  the  Essay,  dated  from  Bat- 
tersea,  August  10,  1757,  he  says,  "  This  letter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  performance  of  mine,  which  I  will  not 
consider  as  ineffectual,  if  it  contributes  to  your  amusement. 
It  lay  by  me  for  a  good  while,  and  I  at  last  ventured  it  out. 
It  has  not  been  ill  received,  so  far  as  a  matter  on  so 
abstracted  a  subject  meets  with  readers.'*  He  apologizes 
for  a  long  silence  by  his  "  manner  of  life,  chequered  with 
Tarious  designs,  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  France,  and  shortly,  please 
Q-od,  to  be  in  America."  This  design  before  alluded  to,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  never  took  effect ;   but  it  is 
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autliorship  being  a  source  of  pecuuiary  advantage.  But  the 
{lLsap|joiutment  eiperieoced  in  the  projected  tranwtlautii! 
expedition,  in  all  probability  became  an  additional  atimulus 
to  endeavour  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  or  aum^pttier 
leading  department  of  life.  His  fiaancee  were  narrow.  Tlie 
paternal  allowance  did  not  exceed  one  biiudred  poim(i>  per 
annam,  or  oecasioDally  a  little  more.  Any  thing  additioual 
'n'bicli  literature  might  produce  would  necesBarily  do  dMJnble, 
as  adding  to  hia  meaus  of  enjoyment,  hia  little  Deaevcjfftices, 
as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned  of  Emin,  or  to  hia  iufornia- 
tiou  by  travelling.  That  he  bad  hia  eye  early  drawn  to  tbis 
source  of  income  appears  from  a  communication  in  the  juve- 
nile cairespondence,  December  24,  1747,  in  speaking  of  his 
friend  Dennis.  "  Don't  you  think  had  he  money  to  bear 
his  charges  but  'twere  his  best  course  to  go  to  London  F  I 
am  told  that  a  man  who  writes,  can't  raiss  there  of  getting 
■some  bread,  and  possibly  good.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
gentlenian  who  maintained  himself  in  the  study  of  the  law 
by  writing  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  ministry," 

The  first  productions  of  even  great  writers  are  seldom 
preserved,  and  are  perhaps  seldom  worth  preserving,  Hia  do 
not  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  fate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  were  published  previous  to  those  which  ftppear 
first  in  his  works,  though  nothing  more  than  vague  nRnour 
can  be  ascertained  respecting  tliem  now.  Even  his  poem  on 
the  Blackwater,  so  much  applauded  by  his  young  friends, 
appi'arM  to  be  lost,  his  father  having  borrowed  it  witli  some 
early  letters  from  London  from  Bhackleton  and  never  re- 
turned them. 

One  piece  was  believed  by  Murphy  to  be  a  poem,  or 
poetical  translation  from  the  Latin,  wiiich  is.not  improbable. 
Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  written 
to  Ireland  for  anecdotes  to  engraft  into  coneiao  accounts  of 
Henry  Brooke,whomhehadaH8ailedasapolitician,  but  whom 
he  found  of  more  importance  than  he  expected,  and  also  of  his 
new  acq\iaiiitanee  Mrs.  Woffington.  These,  with  the  poetry 
in  question,  may  possibly  be  traced  by  the  more  diligent 
collectors  of  the  pamphlets  aud  perio<nca!  publications  of 
the  time.  The  Essay  on  the  Drama,  preservedin  his  works, 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  date.  So  also  may  be  many  of 
the  materials  collected  for  a  work  on  tho  condition  of  the 
Soman  Catbolics  of  Ireland,  which  are  likewise  among  bis 
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lumouB  remains.  Politics  were  probably  not  neglected ; 
n  criticism,  for  which  his  range  of  information  and  keen- 
of  remark  offered  pecidiar  facilities,  he  is  supposed  to 
written  much. 

8  first  avowed  work,  the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
,"  which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1756,  majr  be  in  fact 
3d  a  piece  of  philosophical  criticism  couched  m  the  guise 
rious  irony.  It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages ; 
)riginated  in  an  opinion  generally  expressed  in  literary 
by,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being  not  only  the 
of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimitable.  Some 
LT  also  was  felt  by  a  few  for  what  were  called  his  philo- 
ical  opinions  which  had  been  published  in  March,  1754. 
le  design  of  the  piece  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimicry 
of  that  writer's  style  and  principles;  and  particularly  by 
bog  the  latter  to  their  ultimate  results,  to  force  conviction 
le  mind  of  the  reader  of  their  unsoundness,  by  showing 
the  arguments  employed  by  the  Peer  against  religion, 
ed  as  strongly  against  every  other  institution  of  civilized 
His  lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  was  the 
st  pattern  of  the  day,  and  of  course  excited  considerable 
e  as  coming  from  a  man  who  had  made  so  conspicuous 
ire  in  politics  ;  and  whose  career,  after  a  youth  spent 
e  8tei?v:s,  and  a  manhood  in  turbulence  and  disaffection 
e  government  of  his  country,  seemed  appropriately  ter- 
ted  by  an  old  age  of  infidelity.  Accustomed  to  disre- 
honest  and  wise  opinions  on  other  matters,  he  wanted 
ige  to  shew  his  contempt  of  them  on  this  ;  but  at  his 
1  left  to  Mallet,  a  brother  infidel,  the  office  of  ushering 
enevolent  legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew  from 
Fohnson,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation, 
3Coundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  popgun 
ist  Christianity ;  and  a  coward!  who  afraid  of  the  report 
is  own  gun,  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to 
the  trigger  after  his  death." 

le  imitation  was  so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity 
T  than  resemblance.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Bishop  War- 
)n,  and  others,  for  a  short  time  believed  it  genuine, 
et  went  to  Dodsley's,  when  filled  with  literati,  pur- 
y  to  disavow  it.  It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style, 
;eneral  eloquence  of  the  original  which  had  been  caught ; 
;he  whole  mind  of  the  noble  author,  his  train  of  thought. 
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and  the  power  to  enter  into  liie  conceptiona,  seemed  to  be 
traui^fuGed  into  the  pea  of  hie  iroitator  with  a  fidelity  and 
"  grac«  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  Several  able  critics  of  the 
present  day  Lave  expressed  their  admiration  of  it  ia  Btrong 
teriDB.  One  of  them,  in  a  celebratad  periodical  work,  Edin- 
burgh Eeview,  alluding  to  thia  power  of  copying  an  autbcff 
in  all  his  peculiarities,  aaja, — 

"  In  lliirkc's  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most  perfect 
specimen  perhaps  that  ever  will  eaist  of  the  art  in  questiim) 
"«-e  have  alt  the  Qualities  which  distinguish  the  style,  or  we 
may  indeed  Bay  toe  genius  of  that  noble  writer,  eoncentrated 
and  brought  before  us  ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who  in 
perusing  his  genuine  works  merely  felt  himself  dashed  and 
disappointed— delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why, 
IB  now  enabled  to  form  a  defijute  and  precise  conception 
of  the  cauaea  of  those  opposite  aensationa — and  to  trace  to 
the  nobleneas  of  the  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reasoning — the  boldnesa  of  the  propoaitiona,  and  the  rasb- 
nees  of  the  inductions — the  magiiiflcence  irf  the  pretenBions, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those  contradictory 
judgments  with  the  confused  result  of  which  ho  had  be^i 
perplexed  in  bia  study  of  the  original."  Thia  tract  wbb  re- 
printed in  1765.  Mr.  Burke  used  to  mention  at  his  table, 
tliat  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton  told  him  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke never  committed  any  of  bis  works  to  paper  himself, 
but  irivjtriahly  dictated  to  a  secretary.  Thia  at;counted  for 
tlic  tiiutology  and  repetitions  so  common  in  bis  writings.  Ia 
tumiiiuiy  iie  was  fluent  and  eloquent,  speaking,  or  rather 
dlL'tittiiig  to  bis  hearers  with  an  air  of  authority  more  re- 
scnibli!i<;  tbeformalharangueof  theHouseof  Commons  than 
the  usual  tone  of  conTeraatiou,  and  seldom  aUoniug  himaelf 
to  be  interrupted  or  contradicted. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  "  A 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiiul,"  Of  this  celebrated  work,  familiar 
to  men  of  liberal  education,  and  one  of  occasional  re- 
ference in  our  univeraitiea,  little  more  need  be  said  than 
that  it  is  perfectly  original  in  the  execution  and  deeign. 
Longinus  indeed  bad  written  on  the  sublime,  and  Addison 
martially  on  grandeur  and  beauty  j  but  neither  of  them  pro- 
toundly  nor  distinctly.  They  esempliiy  and  illustrate  rather 
.  than  analyze  or  diye  to  the  sources  of  those  in^reaeions  on 
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tbe  mind ;  and  thej  even  confound  the  sublime  with  the 
beautiful  on  manj  occasious.  But  this  work  marks  the  line 
between  them  so  distinctly  that  they  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  investigates  the  constituents  and  appearances  of 
each  scientificaUy,  and  illustrates  his  views  with  great  happi- 
ness. Johnson  considered  it  a  model  of  true  philosophical 
criticism.  Blair,  who  praises  its  originality  and  ingenuity, 
has  profited  much  by  it  in  his  remarks  on  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  that  often-discussed 
quality,  taste,  which  in  this  work  is  justly  observed  to  prevail 
in  our  minds  "  either  from  a  greater  degree  of  natural  sen- 
sibility, or  from  a  closer  and  longer  attention  to  the  object." 

Toward  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
intimate  friends,  particularly  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  and  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  revise  and  enlarge  this  treatise  by  the  addition 
of  such  facts  and  observations  as  thirty  years  must  have 
supplied.  The  popularity  of  the  work,  they  said,  and  the 
excellence  of  what  was  already  done,  fully  deserved  that  it 
should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  His  reply 
usually  was,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  pursue  speculative 
matters  of  that  sort.  His  mind  had  been  occupied  so  com- 
pletely by  other  and  more  active  business,  that  ne  could  not 
recur  to  them  with  that  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
which  such  investigations  required.  Besides,  several  other 
writers  had  pursued  the  track  he  had  chalked  out,  so  that 
there  was  little  of  novelty  to  add.  To  Dr.  Laurence  he  said, 
he  was  never  more  fit  for  abstract  speculations  than  when  at 
college  and  immediately  afterwards — that  he  had  about  that 
time  speculated  long  and  deeply — and  in  proof  of  the  fact 
said,  he  had  begun  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  kept  it  by  him 
for  seven  years  before  it  was  published.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  also  he  had  written  to  confute  Berkeley. 

As  indicative  of  character,  of  extensive  and  various  obser- 
vation and  accurate  deduction,  both  these  productions  are 
remarkable,  particularly  the  latter  considering  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  was  written.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  independent  of  his  own  testimony,  it  is  evident  that 
it  could  not  be  a  work  of  haste,  but  of  much  inquiry,  of 
keen  penetration,  and  of  diligent  remark,  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time ;  and  was  finished,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  he  was  twenty-six ;  an  age  at  which  few  men, 
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■whnt*ver  their  attainmentB,  think  of  Bt«rtiDg  for  one  of  the 
highest  degreea  in  philosophy,  much  \eae  are  enabled  to  miike 
good  their  olaini  to  the  diKtinotion.  Both  works  are 
evidences  of  u  mind  early  SJid  deeply  reflective;  inveBti- 
gating  for  itself;  coming  out  of  the  ioquiry  not  with  a 
desire  to  ahine  in  paradox,  or  to  astonish  the  world  hy 
propounding  Bouiething  very  new  or' very  adverse  to  all 
reeeived  opinions,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the  general 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  main  queatione  that  interest  them, 
religion,  politics,  and  philosophy,  is  right.  The  simple,  un- 
ornamented  style  of  the  Inquiry,  is  in  good  taste  as  applied 
to  a  philosophical  subject. 

Continued  appUciition  to  these  pursuits  produced  a  tit  of 
illness — -too  often  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  literature, 
■whose  existenee,  though  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
humiin  mind  from  real  or  fancied  superiority  over  others, 
Is  in  pnicticc  one  of  the  most  irksome.  It  admits  of  little 
reksation.  It  must  be  ptirsixed  chiefly  in  solitude.  Society, 
which  cheers  and  animates  most  other  men  in  their  calling, 
becomes  an  impediment  to  the  more  brilliant  conceptions  of 
the  author.  His  business  is  with  books ;  his  choseii  com- 
panions, the  mute  yet  vivucious  ofliipring  of  the  brain. 
Bound  to  his  desk,  either  by  over-ruling  necessity  or 
scarcely  less  forcible  inclination,  the  lighter  enjoyments  of 
life  cannot  be  often  tasted  without  interfering  with  the 
continuity  of  his  pursuits.  Before  him  lies  the  stated  task 
. — the  page  not  of  nature  but  of  the  printer — to  which  he 
must  sometimes  unwillingly  turn  when  more  attractive 
objects  invite  him  elsowjiere.  For  the  sun  may  shine,  the 
fields  look  green,  the  flowers  bloom  in  vain  for  him  who 
in  sallying  forth  to  refresh  his  jaded  intellect  or  exhausted 
frame,  must  neglect  the  occupation  which  possibly  gives 
him  subsistence.  Such  is  the  case  Dow  and  then  with  the 
ton  diligent  student,  Cumberland  has  given  a  recital  of 
bodily  suffering  endured  in  the  acquisition  of  learning  ;  and 
Burke,  had  he  written  his  own  life,  might  have  told  a  story 
still  more  distressing. 

For  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  Bath  and  Bristol 
were  again  resorted  to  with  success.  In  the  former  city 
reside<l  his  countryman  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  very 
amiable  man  and  esteemed  physician,  who  having  some 
previous  acquaintiuice  with  the  patient,  invited  him  to  luB 
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i  BB  better  adapted  to  the*want8  of  an  inyalid.  An 
hment  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Maiy  Nugent,  was 
result.  The  guest  offered  her  nearly  all  he  had  at  this 
to  offer  except  what  his  father  supplied,  his  heart  and 
,  which  were  accepted.  She  was  bom  in  the  south  of 
nd,  though  educated  chiefly  in  England ;  her  father  a 
an  Catholic,  her  mother  a  rigid  Presbyterian ;  who  not 
stipulated  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion, 
!br  the  privilege  of  educating  her  daughters  in  the  same 
bs,  which  were  strictly  retained  by  Mrs.  Burke.  It 
been  asserted  through  ignorance  or  determined  party 
osity,  that  she  was  a  Eomanist ;  and  apdong  much  other 
e  vented  against  her  husband  was,  that  he  kept  a  Popish 
it  in  the  house  for  her,  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  love 
[eistical  raillery.  These  are  sad  evidences  of  political 
Be,  but  form  an  epitome  of  that  "  hunt  of  obloquy,"  in 
twn  words,  "  which  has  ever  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry 
igh  life." 

lis  union  was  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  ever  after, 
ed  to  affectionate  admiration  of  his  talents,  she  possessed 
tnplishments,  good  sense,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
!tness  of  manners  and  disposition  which  served  to  allay 
Y  of  the  anxieties  of  his  future  career — the  labours  to 
n  fame  and  independence,  the  fretful  moments  atten- 

on  severe  study,  the  irritations  produced  by  party  and 
ical  zeal,  and  the  tempestuous  passions  engendered  by 
tant  contention  in  active  parliamentary  life.  He  re- 
edly  declared  that  "  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he 
red  imder  his  own  roof.  He  wrote  a  beautifully  de- 
)tive  prose  paper.  The  idea  of  a  wife,  which  he  presented 
Br  one  morning  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  deli- 

ly  heading  the  paper  thus,  **  The  Character  of ," 

ing  her  to  fill  up  the  blank.  To  his  intimate  friends  also, 
earliest  as  well  as  the  latest,  she  was  equally  a  theme  of 
ie.  William  Burke  thus  writes  of  her  in  March,  1766 : 
Poor  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  visited  by  a  most  severe 
;  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  and  that  infinity  of  intrinsic 
;h  that  makes  her  dear  to  us,  raised  some  anxious  appre- 
lions ;  but,  thank  God !  she  is  so  much  better  that  our 
i  are  no  more."     Madame  D'Arblay  and  Hannah  More 

testimony  to  her  amiable  manners  in  society.  Men  of 
Us  are  seldom  so  fortunate  in  their  partners,  or  at  least 

£ 
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uoldom  think  themselves  so.  Bj  nature  an  ideal  race,  thej 
look  perhaps  for  more  perfections  than  commonly  fall  to  the 
lot  of  frail  humanity,  and  expecting  to  meet  with  angels,  are 
sadly  disappointed  m  finding  mere  women. 

The  ideas  of  the  piece  alluded  to  partake  of  a  high  order 
of  poetry,  but  perhaps  more  fully  and  distinctly  expressed 
tlian  the  restricted  nature  of  rhyme  is  likely  to  lulow  to  any 
other  than  the  effusions  of  the  very  first  poets.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 


**  The  Character  of 


»> 


"  I  intend  to  give  my  idea  of  a  woman  ;  if  it  at  all  answers 
any  original,  I  'shall  be  pleased ;  for  if  such  a  person  as  I 
would  describe  really  exists,  she  must  be  far  superior  to  my 
description :  and  such  as  I  must  love  too  well  to  be  able  to 
\)\.\\\\t  as  I  ought. 

"  JSl^o  is  handsome,  but  it  is  a  beauty  not  arising  from 
features,  from  complexion,  or  from  shape  ;  she  has  all  three 
in  a  higli  degree,  but  it  is  not  by  these  she  touches  an  heart; 
it  is  all  that  sweetness  of  temper,  benevolence,  innocence, 
and  sensibility,  which  a  face  can  express  that  forms  her 
beauty. 

''  She  has  a  &ce  that  just  raises  your  attention  at  first* 
sight,  it  grows  on  you  every  moment,  and  you  wonder  it  did 
no  more  than  raise  your  attention  at  first. 

"  Her  eyes  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe  you  when  she 
pleases ;  they  command  like  a  good  man  out  oi  office,  not  by 
autliority  but  by  virtue. 

"Her  features  are  not  perfectly  regular;  that  sort  of 
exactuess  is  more  to  be  praised  than  to  be  loved ;  for  it  is 
never  animated. 

"  Her  stature  is  not  tall ;  she  is  not  made  to  be  the 
admiration  of  every  body,  but  the  happiness  of  one. 

"  She  has  all  the  firmness  that  does  not  exclude  delicacy : 
she  has  all  the  softness  that  does  not  imply  weakness. 

"  There  is  often  more  of  the  coquette  shown  in  an  affected 
plainness  than  i:i  a  tawdry  finery :  she  is  always  clean 
without  preciseness  or  affection.  Her  gravity  is  a  gentle 
thoughtfulness,  that  softens  the  features  without  discompos- 
iug  them ;  she  is  usually  grave. 

"  Her  smiles  are  inexpressible. 

**  Her  voice  is  a  low,  soft  music,  not  formed  to  rule  in 
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|mblic  assemblies,  bat  to  charm  those  who  cin  distinguish  a 
company  from  a  crowd ;  it  has  this  advantage,  jou  must 
come  close  to  her  to  hear  it. 

"  To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind ;  one  is  the 
transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding  is  not  shown. 
in  the  variety  of  matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  choice  she  makes. 

**  8he  does  not  display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing 
striking  things,  as  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought  not  to  say 
or  do. 

**She  discovers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not  by 
reasoning  but  sagacity :  most  women,  and  many  good  ones, 
have  a  closeness  and  something  selfish,  in  their  dispositions ; 
she  has  a  toie  generosity  of  temper ;  the  most  extravagant 
cannot 'be  more  unbounded  in  their  liberality,  the  most 
covetous  not  more  cautious  in  the  distribution. 

"  No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the  worid  better ; 
no  person  was  ever  less  corrupted  by  that  knowledge. 

^  Her  politeness  seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  tiatural 
disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on  that  subject ; 
and  therefore  never  fails  to  strike  those  who  understand 
good  breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 

"She  does  not  run  with  a  g^lish  eagerness  into  new 
friendships,  which,  as  they  have  no  foundation  in  reason, 
serve  only  to  multiply  and  embitter  disputes;  it  is  long 
before  she  chooses,  out  then  it  is  fixed  for  ever ;  and  the 
first  hours  of  romantic  friendships  are  not  warmer  than  hers 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  As  she  never  disgraces  her  good 
nature  by  severe  reflections  on  any  body,  so  she  never 
degrades  her  judgment  by  immoderate  or  ill-placed  praises  ; 
for  every  thing  violent  is  contrary  to  her  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue  ; .  she  has  a  steady 
and  firm  mind,  which  takes  no  more  irom  the  female 
character  than  the  solidity  of  marble  does  from  its  polish 
and  lustre.  She  has  such  virtues  as  make  us  value  the 
truly  great  of  our  own  sex ;  she  has  all  the  winning  graces, 
that  makes  us  love  even  the  faults  we  see  in  the  weak  and 
beautiful  of  hers.'* 

The  war  then  lately  commenced  with  France  exciting 
attention  to  the  American  colonies  as  one  of  the  chief  points 
in  dispute,  there  came  out  in  April,  1767,  in  two  volumes, 
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octaro,  **An  Accoiint  of  the  European  Settlements   in 

America/' 

Doubts  have  been  started  whether  he  waa  sole  or  joint 
author  of  this  work.  Bichard,  who  had  now  joined  him 
from  Ireland,  and  "William  Burke  were  supposed  to  have 
lent  their  aid,  though  the  former  was  not  a  literary  man,  the 
latter  very  little  so  ;  and  his  assistance,  if  any,  no  more  than 
that  of  amanuensis  or  reading  for  references.  Nearly  all  its 
pages  bear  traces  of  the  superior  workman  —  a  little  am- 
uitious  perhaps  in  style,  aiming  at  terseness  and  brevity,  the 
reflections  original  and  just — such  an  outline  in  fact  as- no 
writer  need  hesitate  to  own.  It  is  not  however  retained  in 
his  works.  Shackleton,  who  had  no  other  means  of  knowing 
the  fact  than  from  himself  or  the  family,  always  stated  it  to 
be  wholly  his.  The  Editor  of  the  edition  printed  fn  1808, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  receipt  for  the  copy  money, 
amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  in  Edmund's  hand-writing,  and  I 
also  have  seen  it  since.  Were  there  just  cause  for  doubt, 
internal  evidence  to  any  diligent  student  of  his  writings 
would  dispel  it ;  for  there  are  several  passages  similar  to 
what  were  afterwards  advanced  in  conversations  with  Dr, 
Johnson,  and  in  discussions  concerning  our  American 
Colonies,  for  which  this  book  had  unexpectedly  prepared 
him.  It  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.  Dugald  Stewart 
termed  it  a  masterly  sketch;  and  the  Abbe  Baynal  has 
profited  by  it  in  his  history. 

Under  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulty,  he  is  said  soon 
after  this  period,  to  have  sold  his  books,  the  arms  pasted  in 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  story,  having  disclosed  the 
secret.  Hence  it  has  since  been  alleged  by  political  enemies 
that  he  was  then  frequently  in  distress.  This  was  untaie. 
His  father  had  been  induced  to  increase  his  allowance.  His 
father-in-law  likewise  contributed  considerable  aid.  He  put 
the  press  under  contribution  in  an  honourable  way.  And 
though  these  sources  did  not  make  up  an  imposing  income, 
considering  the  society  into  which  his  talents  had  found 
ready  entrance,  they  kept  him  free  from  want  or  discreditable 
shifts.  His  wife  proved  a  prudent  economist;  and  to 
several  depreciatory  statements  of  the  sin  of  poverty,  gave  a 
prompt  and  decided  negative,  remarking  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
never  himself  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  such  stories. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Abridgment  of  Eng^h  History — Annual  Rej^ister — Acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson — Anecdote  of  a  Canon  of  Lichfield — Mrs.  Anne  Pitt, 
Bishop  Wafburton,  Hume,  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Fitzherbert— Con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton — Letter  to  Mr.  Flood— Documents 
connected  with  Burke's  Pension — Anecdote  of  his  humanity. 

The  reputation  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
being  quickly  diffused  through  the  literary  world  by  the 
trading  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  most  eminent  private 
judges  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  David  Hume  and 
others,  immediately  stamped  the  author  as  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity  and  profouna  philosophical  investigation. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  was  called  for.  To  this  was 
prefixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  introductory  chapter  on  Taste. 
A  copy  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  not  been  well  pleased 
with  ms  desertion  of  the  law,  produced  in  return  a  present 
of  ^100,  as  a  testimony  of  paternal  admiration.  Another 
copy  dispatched  to  his  mend  Shackleton,  had  on  one  of  .the 
blank  leaves  a«  expreseive  of  his  affectionate  md  unceasing 
regard — 

Accipe  et  hsec  manuum  tibi  qun  monumenta  meorum 
8int — et  long^um  tastenturamorem : 

AH  his  fiv^jure  political  works,  especially  the  Thoughts  on 
the  Discontents,  the  Beflections  on  the  French  Eevolution, 
the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  were  trans- 
minded  to  the  same  friend.  , 

In  a  communication  along  with  the  Essay,  dated  from  Bat- 
tersea,  August  10,  1767,  he  says,  "  This  letter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  performance  of  mine,  which  I  will  not 
consider  as  ineffectual,  if  it  contributes  to  your  amusement. 
It  lay  by  me  for  a  good  while,  and  I  at  last  ventured  it  out. 
It  has  not  been  ill  received,  so  far  as  a  matter  on  so 
abstracted  a  subject  meets  with  readers.'*  He  apologizes 
for  a  long  silence  by  his  "  manner  of  life,  chequered  with 
various  designs,  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  France,  and  shortly,  please 
God,  to  be  in  America."  This  design  before  alluded  to,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  never  took  effect;   but  it  is 
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illustrative  of  the  rambling  spirit  often  inheient  in  "genins — 
which  Goldsmith  gratified  and  Bums  wished  to  indulge. 

In  January,  1758,  th6  domestic  circle  received  an  addition 
by  the  birth  of  that  favourite  son,  wbo  through  life  was  be- 
loved with  even  more  than  paternal  fmidness,  and  whose 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  35,  tended  no  doubt  to  hasten  his 
own.  Another  son,  named  Christopher,  died  in  infancy. 
The  wants  of  an  increasing  family  proved  an  kresistibie 
stimulus  to  industry  by  all  the  means  within  his  pow»,  and 
his  pen  at  this  time  was  actively  employed  on  a  variety  irf 
subjects,  some  of  which  were  never  published. 

One  of  those  which  remained  in  his  own  possession,  was 
an  "  Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  English  History," 
which  he  had  intimated  to  his  Ballitore  friends  some  tune 
previously,  it  was  bis  intention  to  vnrite  at  length. 

Eight  sheets  of  this  work  were  printed  for  Dodsley  in 
1757,  but  it  was  then  discontinued,  probably  from  hearing 
that  Hume  was  engaged  in  treating  of  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  perhaps  from  being  unable  to  satisfy  his  own  taste, 
which,  on  an  historical  subject,  was  fastidious.  It  displays 
however,  a  spirit  of  close  research  into  the  earlier  history  of 
our  island,  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  works  of 
much  greater  pretensions,'  and  with  more  antiquarian 
knowledge  than  might  be  expected.  The  portion  devoted  to 
the  aboriginal  people,  to  the  Druids,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
JSaxons,  and  to  the  details  relative  to  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, contains  some  information  new  to  the  general  reader. 
On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  the  best  abstract' of  that  remote 
])eriod  we  possess,  without  any  admixture  of  the  fabulous 
stori(^s  so  common  to  the  age  ;  and  to  youth  it  will  be  found 
instructive.  The  style  differs  from  that  of  the  "  European 
Settlements"  in  aiming  at  less  of  point  and  effect,  but 
])ossesses  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  characters  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  II,  and  John  are  happily 
drawn,  and  the  distinguishing  circumstances  of  their  reigns 
well  selected  for  narration. 

About  this  time  English  literature  and  English  history 
became  indebted  to  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the  estab- 
lishment, in  conjunction  with  Dodsley,  of  the  Annual 
Register.  Of  the  excellence  and  utility  of  this  work,  the 
plan  of  which  was  ingenious,  while  the  execution  insured 
great  and  unfading  popularity,  there  never  has  been  but  one 
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opinioii.  Several  of  the  first  volumes  passed  to  a  fifth  and 
sixth  edition.  It  is  the  best,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  the  periodical  works,  without  any  admixture  of  their 
trash,  or  their  frequent  tediousness  of  detail.  Many  of  the 
sketches  of  contemporarv  history,  written  by  himself  or  from 
his  immediate  dictation  for  about  thirty  years,  are  not  merely 
valuable  as  coming  from  such  a  pen,  but  masterly  in  themselves ; 
and  in  the  estimation  of  many  competent  judges,  are  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  any  ftiture  historian.  They  form,  in  fact, 
the  chief  sources  whence  all  the  principal  histories  of  the 
last  sixty  years  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  com- 
piled, besides  furnishing  a  variety  of  other  useful  and 
illustrative  matter.  The  Annual  Register  for  1758,  the  first  of 
the  series,  came  out  in  June  of  the  following  year.  Latterly 
a  Mr.  English  and  Dr.  Walker  (afterwards  Bishop)  King, 
the  Editor  of  his  works,  wrote  much  of  it  under  Burke's 
immediate  direction. 

This  publication  it  was  not  necessary  to  claim.  The  fact  of 
his  participation  in  it  has  been  often  matter  of  doubt,  though, 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  circumstances  minute  iir 
themselves,  added  to  the  suppression  of  his  name  on  important 
occasions  when  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  him 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  aflSrmative,  even  before  I  received  more 
positive  information.  The  sum  allowed  for  it  by  Dodsley  was 
^100.  Several  receipts  for  the  copy  money  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, are  extant :  the  two  following,  for  the  year  1761,  as 
being  at  hand,  are  given  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader : 

"  Eeceived  from  Mr.  Dodsley  the  sum  of  ^0  on  account 
of  the  Annual  Register  of  1761,  this  28th  March,  1761. 

"Edm.  Bueke." 

"  Received  from  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Dodsley,  the  sum  of 
^50  sterling,  being  in  full  for  the  Annual  Register  of  1761, 
this  30th  day  of  March,  1762. 

"Edm.  Bubke." 

Trifling  causes  are  tritely  said  to  be  sometimes  productive 
of  important  effects;  and  the  composition  of  the  Annual 
Register  may  have  tended  to  influence  the  future  career  and 
fame  of  its  author.  By  the  investigations  necessary  for  the 
historical  article  he  became  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
practical  politics,  the  secret  springs  by  which  they  were  put 
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in  motion,  and  with  some  of  the  chief  actors  concerned.  A 
careful  writer  of  contemporary  history  for  a  series  of  years, 
cannot  avoid  almost,  if  he  would,  minutely  scanning  the 
political  features  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe.  He 
who  has  to  speak  during  the  session,  and  meditate  during 
the  recess — who  is  an  actor  on  the  great  theatre  of  politics 
one  half  the  year,  and  who  must  combine,  analyze,  and  pon- 
der upon  the  proceedings  in  order  to  write  upon  them, 
during  the  other,  may  not  ultimately  become  a  wise  or  great 
statesman ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  goes  the  most 
effectual  way  towards  it.  To  Mr.  Burke  it  imparted  know- 
ledge and  experience  almost  without  the  trouble  of  the 
search. 

Early  in  1759,  we  find  him  resident  in  "Wimpole  Street,  the 
chief  expenses  of  housekeeping  being  sustained  by  Dr.  Nugent, 
wlience  he  writes  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  his  uncle 
jS^agle,  of  Moneamyny,  who  had  been  an  occasional  mediator 
when  disease  or  temper  made  his  father  unusually  fractious. 
His  companion,  William  Burke,  is  spoken  of  as  proceeding 
to  Ireland  to  his  family,  which  appears  to  have  resided  near 
tlie  same  spot.  He  was  no  relative  of  Edmund,  though 
occasionally  called  cousin  ;  was  always  an  inseparable  friend 
witli  whom  there  were  no  reserves ;  who  frequenthr  resided 
in  his  house ;  who  first  introduced  him  to  Lord  Eockingbam, 
to  Lord  Verney,  who  gave  him  his  first  seat  in  Parliament ; 
to  the  E,ev.  Dr.  Markham,  then  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster School,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York;  and  to  many 
otliers.  He  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Westminster 
School. 

An  intimacy  with  the  eminent  Samuel  Johnson  had  com- 
menced some  time  previous  to  this,  at  the  table  of  Grarrick. 
On  Christmas-day,  1758,  Arthur  Murphy  dined  with  them, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  lexicographer  submit  to  con- 
tradiction, India  being  the  subject  of  discussion,  from  his 
companion  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  which  he 
would  tolerate  from  no  other  person,  whatever  their  talents 
or  experience.  A  mutual  admiration  seemed  to  be  the  first 
feeling  between  them,  which  nothing  afterwards  served  to 
diminish.  It  survived  occasional  sharp  contentions  for 
victory  in  conversation,  the  clashing  of  opposite  political 
attach ments._and_opiniQn8,  Jhe  almost,  irrecoTrCiIeabfe~feuds 
occasioned  even  among  friends  by  the  American  contest, 
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and  the  devoted  adherence  of  the  orator  to  that  party 
which  the  other  in  his  strong  manner  denominated  "  Whig 
dogs." 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  this  esteem  than  Burke's 
feculty  to  excel  in  what  his  friend  so  eminently  practised 
himself  and  loved  in  others,  **  good  talk."  The  conversation 
of  the  former,  if  less  striking  than  that  of  Johnson,  was 
more  conciliating ;  if  less  puDgent,  perhaps  quite  as  enter* 
taining;  and  in  general  society  much  more  acceptable, 
because  less  overbearing.  He  communicated  to  his  hearers 
scarcely  less  information  without  leaving  behind  it  the 
sting  of  bitter  sarcasm,  or  rude  contempt,  to  rankle  in  the 
breast  of  a  defeated  antagonist.  His  manners  were  at*  the 
same  time  unassuming,  distinguished  more  for  suavity 
than  that  variety  and  vivacity  which  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  studied  efforts  at  display. 

No  great  man  ever  praised  another  more  than  Johnson  y/' 
praised  Burke.  Remarking  in  conversation  that  the  fame 
of  men  was  generally  exaggerated  in  the  world,  somebody 
quoted  Burke  as  an  exception,  and  he  instantly  admitted 
it — "  Yes ;  Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man ;  his  stream  of 
mind  is  perpetual."  "  Burke's  talk,"  he  said  at  another 
time,  *'  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  does  not  talk  from 
a  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  his  mind  is  full."  An 
argumentative  contest  with  him,  he  seemed  to  think  required 
.  such  exertion  on  his  own  part,  that  when  unwell  at  one 
time,  and  Burke's  name  was  mentioned,  he  observed,  '*  That 
fellow  calls -forth  all  my  powers.  "Were  I  to  see  Burke  now 
it  would  kill  me."  "  Burke,"  added  he  again,  "  is  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the 
general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever 
topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you."  Often  did  he 
repeat,  '*  That  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke  by 
accident  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower,  without  being 
convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England." 

"  Burke,  Sir,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  is  such  a  man, 
that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street  where 
you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  yo\i  and  he  stepped 
aside  for  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk  to  you  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  you  parted  you  would  say — this 
is  an  extraordinary  man.  Now  you  may  be  long  enough 
with  me  without  finding  anything  extraordinary."      He 
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allowed  him  to  be  a  man  of  coDsiimmate  if  not  unrivalled 
abilities  very  early  in  his  parliatnentarj  career  ;  '"  with  vast 
variety  of  knowledge,  store  of  imagery,  and  copiouBneaa  (rf 
language."  A  frequent  question  to  Murphy  was,  "  Are  you 
not  proud  of  your  coimtrymnii  ?*'  adding  occasiouHlly,  "  Cum 
talia  xit  iitiuam  noster  eeaet !"  Of  all  the  triEimphs  of  Mr. 
Burke,  it  was  perhape  the  greatest  to  compel  the  admiration 
and  personal  love  of  a  man  whose  miod  was  at  once  so 
capncioiie  and  so  good,  so  powerful  and  eo  prejudiced,  so 
ceiisbrated  and  so  deserviog  of  celebrity. 

What  Johnson  termed  "  Burke's  affluence  of  conversa- 
tion," and  whieb  he  so  highly  prized  and  frequently 
talked  of,  often  proved,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  source  of 
mingled  wonder  and  admiration  to  otbera.  Few  men  of 
education  but  were  impressed  by  it,  and  fewer  still  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  in  hia  society  frequently,  forgot  the 
pleasure  they  had  thua  enjoyed.  Many  years  afber  this 
period,  Mr.  Burke  and  a  friend  travelling  through  Lichfleld 
for  the  first  time,  stopped  to  change  horses,  when  b«ug 
desirous  to  see  more  of  a  place  which  bad  given  birth  to  hie 
irieud  Johuson  than  a  casual  glance  afforded,  they  strolled 
towards  the  cathedral.  One  of  the  Canons  observing  two 
respectable  strangere  making  inquiries  of  the  attendants, 
very  politely  came  up  to  otter  such  esplanatioos  as  they 
desired,  when  a  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  the 
feeling  of  superior  information  on  such  matters,  with  which 
he  had  met  them,  became  cbanged  to  something  like 
amazement  at  the  splendour,  depth,  and  variety  of  the  con- 
versation of  one  of  the  strangers.  No  matter  what  topic 
started,  whether  architecture,  antiquities,  eccleaiastical 
history,  the  revenues,  persecutions,  or  the  lives  of  the  early 
oroaroents  and  leadiog  members  of  the  church  ;  he  touched 
upon  them  all  ^^ith  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  a  master. 
They  had  not  long  separated  when  some  friends  of  the  Canon 
met  him  hurrying  along  the  street:  "Ibavehad,"  Haid  he, 
"  quite  an  adventure  ;  I  have  been  conversing  for  this  half 
hour  paat  with  a  man  of  the  most  eitraordinary  powers  of 
mind  and  extent  of  informatioa,  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet,  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  inn  to 
ascertain  if  possible  who  this  stranger  is."  There  he  learnt 
that  bis  late  companion  who  had  just  set  ofij  was  the  cele- 
brated Mr,  Burke.     He  regretted  much  that  he  had  not 
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known  this  sooner ;  and  his  friends  that  they  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  or  seeing  him  at  all.  The  circum- 
Btance  formed  an  exemplification  of  Johnson's  remark,  that 
wherever  met  with,  he  was  never  to  he  mistaken  for  an 
ordinary  man. 

In  speaking  of  Burke's  social  hours,  the  lateMr.  Grattan 
not  long  hefore  his  death,  observed  to  several  friends  that  he 
was  the  greatest  man  in  conversation  he  had  met  with.  A 
nobleman  who  was  present  (Lord  C.)  inquired  whether  he 
did  not  think  Curran  on  some  occasions  greater  ?  **  No,  my 
Lord,"  was  the  reply — '*  Curran  indeed  had  much  wit ;  but 
Burke  had  wit  too,  and  in  addition  to  wit,  boundless  stores 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  The  ease  with  which  he  intro- 
duced a  subject,  and  the  subtlety  by  which  it  was  often  car- 
ried on,  were  alluded  to  by  Goldsmith,  when  he  said  in  reply 
to  an  eulogy  on  Johnson  s  powers  of  conversation,  **  But  is 
he  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  his  subject  like  a  serpent  ?" 

Among  other  eminent  persons  to  whom  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  philosophical  essay  and  powers  of  conversation 
gave  ready  introduction,  were  Bishop  Warburton,  George 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  member  for  Derby,  Soame 
Jenyns,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,  Pulteney 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  person  than 
either,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  sister  of  the  celebrated  minister  then 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  This  lady,  Mr.  Burke  used  to 
say,  possessed  not  only  great  and  agreeable  talents,  but  was 
the  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  had  ever  heard  speak. 
He  lamented  not  having  committed  to  paper  one  particular 
conversation  in  which  the  richness  and  variety  of  her  dis- 
burse quite  astonished  him.  She  was  accustomed  to  tell 
her  great  brother  in  their  argumentative  contests,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  "And  no 
matter  how  that  was  said,"  added  Burke,  in  mentioning 
the  circumstance,  **  but  whoever  relishes  and  reads  Spenser 
as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  English 
language." 

Of  his  acquaintance  with  "Warburton  which  was  but  slight, 
he  gave  the  following  account  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  had  commenced  a  smart  attack  on  the  character 
of  the  bishop  which  Mr.  Burke  rather  defended.  *'  I  was  in 
a  large  private  company  in  which  it  so  happened  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  mames  of  the  persons  who  sat  on  either  side  of 
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me.  One  of  them,  however,  attracted  my  atteutiou  in  a 
very  pBrticular  maouer  by  the  variety  and  depth  of  his  con- 
TCraation,  carried  on  in  an  eas^,  good-humoured  toue,  and 
Bometimea  he  was  even  amusing.  From  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance—bo  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  from 
the  violence  of  the  controversialist — I  must  confess  I 
was  for  some  time  in  doubt ;  but  at  length  exclaimed,  'Sir, 
I  think  I  cannot  mistake;  you  mu»t  be  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Warburton ;  aul  Eraitnat  avt  Dtabolw.'  Warburton 
smiled,  and  we  had  much  interesting  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening," 

To  Sir  Joshua  Eejijolde  and  WOkes  he  also  related  au 
anecdote  of  the  BiBhop,  not  a  little  indicative  of  the  vanity 
and  self-importance  ot  that  prelate,  which  had  been  told  hiu 
by  Blukey,  the  artist.  That  gentlemui  having  been  em- 
ployed by  Warburton  to  design,  the  frontispiece  to  hia  edition 
of  Pope,  received  directions  to  make  him  (Warburton)  the 
priucipal  and  foreground  figure  in  the  composition,  and  the 
poet  only  secondary.  These  orders  were  of  course  obeyed, 
and  in  the  piece  the  light  procwda  upward  from  Warburton 
to  Pope,  in  opposition,  to  the  usual  rules  of  art.  Wilkes 
wittily  observeit  "  It  was  not  merely  on  that,  but  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  bishop  and  the  poet  had  been  looking 
different  ways," 

Mr,  Fitzherbert  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
moat  amiable  and  agreeable,  whom  every  one  liked,  and  a 
great  friend  to  authors  and  to  letters.  5£r.  Burke,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bockingham,  and  otliers  eminent  in  that  day,  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  him. 

Hume,  whom  he  first  met  at  the  table  of  Glarriek,  was 
another  acquaintance ;  and  the  historian  found  his  opinions 
of  BO  much  consequence  in  London,  that  on  the  publication 
of  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  present  him  with  a  copy,  writing  hia  reasans  to 
the  author,  April  1st,  1759. 

"  Wedderburn  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies  to  such 
of  our  acquaintance  as  we  thought  good  judges,  and  proper 
to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  book.  I  sent  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Horace  Walpole,  Souue 
Jenyus,  and  Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  wrote  lately  s 
very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime."  A  considerable  degree 
of  intimacy  arose  from  this  civility.     But  ou  religion  and 
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politics  tlieir  sentiments  were  too  diametricallj  opposed  ever 
to  approach  to  agreement.  A  difference  of  opimon  respect- 
ing the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  gave  rise  to  some  animated 
discussions  between  them ;  Burke  maintaining,  from  docu- 
ments existing  in  Dublin  Universitj,  that  the  common 
accounts  of  that  event  were  overcharged ;  Hume,  that  the 
statements  in  his  history  were  correct.  With  Adam  Smith 
himself,  a  greater  degree  of  friendship  prevailed.  His  work 
was  termed  in  the  Annual  Eegister  of  that  year  "  excellent ; 
a  dry  abstract  of  which  would  convey  no  juster  idea  of  it 
than  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  beauty  would  of  her  form 
when  she  was  alive."  And  on  subsequently  coming  to 
London,  this  philosopher  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Burke  as  the  only  man  he  had  met 
with  who  thought  as  he  did  on  the  chief  topics  of  political 
economy,*  without  previous  communication. 

Mr.  Burke  was  accustomed  to  tell  his  friends,  speaking  of 
Hume  in  familiar  conversation,  that  in  manners  he  was  an 
easy  unaffected  man,  previous  to  going  to  Paris  as  Secretary 
to  Lord  Hertford,  the  British  Ambassador ;  but  that  the 
adulation  and  caresses  of  the  female  wits  of  that  capital  had 
been  too  powerful  even  for  a  philosopher.  The  result  was, 
he  returned  a  literary  coxcomb. 

He  remarked  likewise,  that  Hume  had  taken  very  little 
trouble  with  his  history,  particularly  as  to  the  earlier 
accounts  of  this  island,  havmg  examined  very  few  ancient 
records  or  writers,  his  aim  being  rather  to  make  out  a 
pleasing  narrative  than  to  ascertain  facts.  This  he  had 
discovered  in  consequence  of  having  in  some  degree  gone 
over  the  same  ground  himself.     But  in  addition  to  this, 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  C.  Butler,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  never  read  Adam  Smith's  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations :  that  '*  there  was  something*  in  all  these  subjects  which  passed 
his  comprehension ;  something  so  wide,  that  he  could  never  embrace  them 
himself,  or  find  any  one  who  did."  This  account  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  is  at  variance  with  all  opinions  of  the  best  informed  men,  and  in 
itself  certainly  inaccurate.  It  is  another  proof,  however,  of  what  the 
present  writer  has  advanced  in  another  part  of  this  work,  in  sketching  his 
character,  namely,  that  he  was  impatient  of  study— of  mental  labour  on 
inbjects  of  abstract  inquiry — of  profiting  as  he  might  have  done  by  the 
experience  and  iutense  meditation  of  others ;  consequently,  that  though 
always  h  g^eat  man,  he  did  not  sufliciently  discipline  his  mind  to  become 
a  truly  wise  one. 
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Huiue  himself,  being  pushed  pre^y  hard  in  couverstttion, 
acknowledged  to  BoawtU  ou  ouo  ouasioD,  th«t  he  hud  not 
paid  much  att«ution  Ui  the  older  historiaiu  on  eoutroverted 
poiutH.  He  had  merely  dipped  into  them ;  for  little  he 
thought  was  to  be  gained  hj  minnte  eiamiDatioD. 

The  introduction  to  Dr-  Markiiom  now  promised  to  be  prac- 
tieally  useful.  Like  tnost  others,  that  geotlemau  felt  the 
impress  of  Burke's  genius  and  character ;  ood  seeiog  an 
opening  to  befriend  him  in  the  line  of  his  coDuuereial  studies, 
BCdrE-^tted  the  following  letter  with  that  »iew  to  the  Ducheas 
of  Queensbury. 

"  WestDiiDBIer,  Sept,  86,  1769. 

"  Madam, 

"  I  must  entreat  your  Grace's  pardon,  for  the  trouble  I 
am  giving  you.  It  is  in  belialf  of  a  very  deserving  person 
with  whom  I  have  long  had  a  close  friendship.  My  ac- 
quuintonije  with  your  Qrace'e  Beiitinients  and  feelings  per- 
suades nie  that  1  shall  not  want  advocates  when  I  have  told 
you  my  story. 

"  Tiif  consulship  at  lladrid  has  been  vacant  these  eight 
moutliM.  Lord  Bristol  is  writing  preBsing  letters  to  have  a 
Consul  appointed.  I  am  inlbnned  that  the  office  lies  so 
much  out  of  the  road  of  common  applications  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  asked  for;  that  it  baa  Deen  ofl'ered  to  some  who 
have  declined  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  actually  at  a  loea  for 
a  proper  person  to  appoint  to  it.  This  has  encouraged  my 
I'riiiiid  to  think  of  it.  It  so  happens  that  those  who  might 
Bcrvu  him  are  mostly  out  of  town.  He  expects  recommenda- 
tions from  some  whom  he  has  writ  to.  The  warm  part  that 
1  take  in  all  his  interests  obliges  me  to  avail  myseu  of  the 
honour  I  liave  of  being  know-n  to  your  Grace,  and  to  beg  us 
much  of  your  assistance  with  Mr,  Pitt  as  you  think  you 
can  give  me  with  propriety. 

"  it  is  time  I  should  say  who  my  friend  is.  His  name  is 
Edmund  Burke.  As  a  literary  man  he  may  not  bo  quite 
unknown  to  you.  He  is  the  author  of  a  piece  which  im- 
posed  on  the  world  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  ciiUod  the  '  Ad- 
vantages of  Natural  Society,'  and  of  a  very  ingenious  book 
publixhed  last  year,  called  'A  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and 
the  Beautiful,' 

"  I  njuat  further  say  of  him,  that  his  chief  application  bM 
btun  to  the  knowledge  of  public  buBinesB,  and   our  caa- 
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merciaL  mleioiU ;  Hiat  he  seems  to  hare  a  most  extensive 
knowledge,  with  eztracnndinarj  talents  for  business,  and  to 
want  notldng  but  ground  to  stand  upon  to  do  his  country 
very  important  services.  Mr.  Wood  the  under  Secretan', 
ham  some  knowledge  of  him,  and  will  I  am  persuaded  do 
ample  justice  to  his  abilities  and  character.  As  for  myself 
as  far  as  my  testimony  can  serve  him,  I  shall  freely  venture 
it  on  all  occasions ;  as  I  value  him  not  only  for  his  learning 
and  talents,  but  as  being,  in  all  points  of  character  a  most 
amiable  and  most  respectable  man. 

"  I  hope  your  Grace  will  forgive  my  taking  up  so  mucli 
of  your  time.  I  am  really  so  earnest  in  this  gentleman's 
behalf  that  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  him  I  shall 
think  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life.  I  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  my  compliments  to  the  Duke ;  and 
am  with  a  fresh  remembrance  of  your  many  kindnesses,  your 
Grace's  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  Makkham." 

The  Duchess  transmitted  this  eameat  and  friendly  appeal 
to  the  proper  quarter,  but  as  we  know — and  may  perhaps 
rejoice— without  beneficial  result.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  fated 
to  patronize  Burke  when  unknown.  He  was  as  little  dis- 
posed to  give  him  office  after  complimenting  him  highly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  strongly  requested  so  to 
do  by  his  brother  architect  in  building  up  the  Ministry  of 
1766,  the  Duke  of  G-rafton.  And  through  the  remainder 
of  life  seems  to  have  entertained  feelings  of  something  like 
distaste  or  jealousy  towards  one  who  trod  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  his  own  lead,  abilities,  and  reputation.  With  as 
much  pride  as  talents,  he  could  admit  no  rival  in  eminence ; 
and  appeared  even  indisposed  to  tolerate  a  successor. 

About  this  time  he  occasionally  resided  at  Plaistow  in 
Essex.  A  lady,  then  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  residing 
in  that  neighbourhood,  informs  the  writer  that  she  perfectly 
remembers  him  there.  His  brother  Eichard,  who  found 
employment  in  the  city,  was  with  him  frequently  ;  and  both 
w-ere  much  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  agreeable  and 
sociable  qualities.  Among  their  visitors,  calculated  to 
attract  notice  in  the  country,  were  several  known  as  popular 
authors,  and  a  few  men  of  rank.  In  October  1759,  a  letter 
to  hi&  uncle  announces  Richard's  departure  on  a  mercantile 
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adrpnture  to  the  West  Indie*.  "  Poor  Dick  is  on  the  point 
of  quitting  lis  ;  however  he  haa  Buch  advantagfoiia  proapecta 
where  he  ia  going  that  I  pajt  from  him  with  the  less 
regret.  One  of  the  first  merelianta  here,  has  taken  him  by 
the  hand  and  enabled  him  to  go  off  with  a  very  valuable 

William  Burke  was  likewise  a  frequent  visitor  nt  Plaistow, 
and  occasionally  eiereised  himself  in  the  press.  On  tlie 
pubhiatiou  in  1760  of  Lord  Bath'aletter  to  hvo  great  men, 
meaning  Mr,  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  pro- 
pnetv  of  retaining  Canada  in  preference  to  acijuiaitions  in 
the  freat  Indies  in  the  proposed  conditions  of  pen«e,  this 
gentleman  wrote  a  reply  strongly  recommending  the  re- 
tention of  Guadaloupe  and  other  iElands.  To  this  Dr. 
Prankiin  thought  it  necesBary  to  write  a  rejoinder,  supports 
ing  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bath.*  Another  pamphlet  said  to 
huse  heen  corrected  hy  Edmund,  came  from  him  in  176L  on 
the  failure  of  the  negociation  with  Mr.  Biisay,  entitled  "  An 
Esami nation  of  the  Commercial  Principles  of  the  late 
Negociation."  On  this  subject  both  were  well  qualified 
to  form  an  opiuion.  Edmund  with  an  eye  to  the  iiiture, 
had  devoted  much  time  to  this  study  as  one  of  the  first 
considerations  necessary  for  an  English  Statesman,  and  had 
succeeded  in  mastering  ita  details. 

Among  his  acquaintance  was  Lord  Lyttelton  and  several 
others  w  ho  had  been  either  opposed  to  or  connected  with 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole's  adminiatnition.  From  these  he  seems 
to  have  formed  rather  a  favourable  opinion  of  that  once 
unpopular  man.  He  believed  that  he  meant  well  and  that 
his  measures  however  opposed  at  the  time,  were  beat  fitted 
for  the  solid  infercsta  of  the  country,  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  advancement  of  commeree.  He  it  waa  who 
first  told  the  story,  since  bo  often  repeated,  of  the  retired 
minister  desiring  bia  son  to  read  to  him ;  and  when 
questioned  as  to  the  subject — should  it  be  history  ?  "  No," 
replied  the  statesman,  "there  can  he  no  truth  in  that." 
He  admitted  philosophical  speculations,  travels,  and  Pliny— 

•  "  Tlie  opinion  of  the  Burtea,  sfler  all,  wM  nio«t  just.  AnwriM 
witli  mirii  a  neighbour  would  have  bectme  mare  dependent  on  En^and. 
M.  lie  Vurgennrs  uird  to  meulion  it  as  ooe  of  the  greatest  poliliEHl  a — 
■    ■'    '  ■"         ---■-.  ■- — Bitiltr-'t  SemiiiiiceHcei,  p.  166. 
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but  in  his  own  special  department  all  save  simple  results 
was  but  conjecture. 

An  invitation  from  the  nobleman  just  mentioned  is 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Agmondisham  Yesey  then  in 
Ireland,  who  was  employed  to  soothe  the  fretful  temper  of 
his  father,  still  dissatisned  that  so  promising  a  son  snould 
make  such  slow  progress  in  worldly  advancement.  It  dates 
fix)m  Sunning  HiU,  Sept.  10,  1760. 

"  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  and  successful  endeavours  in  my  favour ;  of  what- 
ever advantage  the  remittance  was,  the  assurance  you  give 
me  of  my  father's  reconciliation  was  a  great  deal  more 
pleasing,  and  both  indeed  were  rendered  infinitely  more 
agreeable  to  me  by  passing  through  your  hands.  I  am 
sensible  how  very  much  I  am  indebted  to  your  good  nature 
upon  this  occasion.  If  one  has  but  little  merit,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  have  partial  friends.  Lord  Lyttelton  has 
been  at  Hagley  for  this  month  past,  or  near  the  matter ; 
where  for  the  first  time  he  receives  his  friends  in  his  new 
house.  He  was  so  obliging  to  invite  me ;  I  need  not  say 
that  I  am  much  concerned  to  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
obey  his  Lordship's  commands,  and  that  I  must  lose  for  this 
year  at  least  the  sight  of  that  agreeable  place,  and  the  con- 
versation of  its  agreeable  owner.  Mrs.  Montagu  is,  I  believe, 
at  Tunbridge,  for  she  told  me  on  her  leaving  town  that  she 
intended  to  make  a  pretty  long  stay  there.  May  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  this  winter  in  London  ? 
I  cannot  so  easily  forget  the  evenings  I  have  passed  not  to 
be  most  desirous  of  renewing  them." 

He  had  removed  now  from  Wimpole  to   Queen  Anne 

Street,  next  door  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert.  In  the  Annual  Register 

he  found  amusement  in  noticing  some  of  the  first  books  of 

the  day,  such  as  Hume  and  Robertson's  histories,  Leland's — 

an  old  college  friend — Philip  of  Macedon,  Walpole's  Royal 

and  Noble  Authors,  and   many  more   of  superior  merit. 

Among  others  was  Johnson's  Itasselas,  on  which  he  first 

made  the  observation:     "The  instruction  which  is  found 

in  works  of  this  kind  when  they  convey  any  instruction  at 

afl  is  not  the  predominant  part,  but  arises  accidentally  in 

the  course  of  a  story  planned  only  to  please.     But  in  this 

fiovel  the  moral  is  the  principal  object,  and  the  story  is  a 

mere  vehicle  to  convey  the  instruction." 
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lie  was  at  the  same  time  laying  the  groundwork  for  that 
iTitrodut'tion  into  public  life  on  which  he  had  early  ea^t  his  eye. 
]  1  is  predilections  w*ere  chiefly  political.  Much  of  his  stumes 
aiul  writings  tended  to  that  point.  The  society  with  which 
he  mixed  sened  to  confirm  it.  And  the  possession  of  an 
able  pen,  a  clear  head,  and  latent  confidence  in  his  own 
general  powers,  increased  a  prepossession  which  promised  the 
readit^st  avenue  to  fame  and  station.  A  slender  opening  into 
that  dej)artment  at  length  seemed  to  ofier. 

Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  his  talents  was  his 
countryman  the  amiable  and  patriotic  Lord  Chorlemont. 
A  peer  without  undue  pride,  a  man  of  fashion  without 
foppery,  a  good  scholar  though  never  at  a  public  school  or 
university,  a  voluminous  writer  without  courting  the  honours 
of  tlie  press,  and  a  patriot  with  little  of  the  leaven  of  faction, 
1\{»  commanded  general  esteem  and  respect.  Bom  to  a  title 
and  competent  fortune,  he  laid  his  country  under  no  con- 
tribution for  his  services,  and  on  most  occasions  gave  his 
vote  to  tlie  ministry  or  to  the  opposition,  as  the  public 
interest  seemed  to  require.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
not  as  a  matter  of  preference  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
tlie  country  whence  he  derived  his  birth,  his  title,  and  his 
inc( )me.  He  wielded  many  years  after  this  time  a  tremendous 
military  engine,  the  Irish  volunteers,  at  a  moment  of  strong 
national  excitement  and  difficulty,  in  a  manner  the  most 
prudent  and  able.  A  patron  and  friend  of  literature,  he 
soii<;lit  and  valued  tlie  society  of  its  most  eminent  professors. 
Xo  man  was  more  popular  in  his  own  country,  or  seemed 
better  lo  appproach  the  model  of  what  a  nobleman  should 
be  ill  all  countries. 

31  r.  Burke  said  many  years  afterwards,  "  Lord  Charlemont 
is  a  man  of  such  polished  manners,  of  a  mind  so  truly 
adorncMl  and  disposed  to  the  adoption  of  w^hatever  is 
excc^lleut  and  praiseworthy,  that  to  see  and  converse  with 
liim  would  alone  induce  me,  or  might  induce  any  one  who 
I'elislied  such  qualities,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dublin." 

His  weaknesses  were  few,  and  would  not  be  worth 
eiunuerating,  h.ad  not  some  of  them  led,  almost  in  the  last 
stau^e  of  life,  to  an  interruption  of  correspondence  with  his 
then  celebrated  friend.  He  thought,  it  seems,  that  public 
virtue  centred  chiefly  in  the  Whigs.  He  had  too  strong  a 
jealousy  of  the  Koman  Catholics.     He  considered  the  revo- 
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hition  in  Trftnoe  as  the  dawn  of  rational  liberty.  He  leaned 
to  the  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform  in  Ireland  at  a 
moment  when  he  saw  and  acknowledged  that  its  chief  sup- 
pOTters  entertained,  as  the  subsequent  rebellion  proved,  more 
oangerous  designs.  And  he  was  too  much  of  an  Irishman  in 
common  with  other  mistaken  Irishmen  to  look  on  the  con- 
templated union  with  England  otherwise  than  as  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  By  this  distinguished  character  Mr.  Burke  was 
introduced  in  1759  to  another  of  not  less  notoriety.  This 
was  Mr.  William  Gterard  (commonly  called  Single-speech) 
Hamilton,  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  few  able  efforts  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  sained  more  celebrity  afterwards  by 
keeping  his  tongue  stiU,  than  many  others  by  the  most 
detemuned  volubility. 

Theson  of  a  lawyer,  grounded  in  the  sune  profession 
himself,  and  bred  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  in  May  1754, 
became  transplanted  from  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Petersfield.  A  brilliant  speech, 
in  about  eighteen  months,  followed  by  one  or  two  others 
of  less  interest,  made  him  a  Lord  of  Trade  in  1756,  of  which 
board  Lord  Halifax  was  then  president.  With  that  nobleman, 
created  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  thither 
in  1761  as  chief  secretary,  shone  off  vividly  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  returned  to  England  in  about  three  years,  and, 
though  a  senator  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  above  thirty 
sessions,  his  lips  within  the  House  were  ever  after  sealed,  as 
is  said,  to  public  discussion.  While  he  declined  however  to 
give  the  country  his  advice,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  its 
money,  having  enjoyed  the  sinecure  of  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer  from  1763  to  1784,  when  it  was  resigned,  though 
not  without  an  equivalent,  to  Mr.  Foster. 

His  talents  were  reckoned  of  the  first  class,  his  under- 
standing clear,  his  Judgment  sound,  particularly  as  his 
friends  said,  on  the  nrst  view  of  a  question  before  his  in-s- 
genuity  had  time  to  fritter  it  away  in  useless  subtleties  and 
{jsfinements  to  which  he  was  prone.  His  wit  was  pointed, 
liis  oratory  epigrammatic  and  antithetical,  his  conversation 
easy  and  agreeable.  In  composition  he  was  laboriously 
affected,  being  a  literary  fop  of  the  most  determined  cast*; 
for  a  stop  omitted,  a  sentence  not  fully  turned,  or  a  word 
that  upon  reflection  could  be  amended,  were  sufficient  to 
occasion  the  recall  of  a  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance.  What 
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he  uttered  in  public  partook  of  the  same  labour.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  members  of  either  House  who  wrote,  got  by 
heart,  and  rehearsed  his  speeches  in  private,  previous  to  their 
delivery  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  these,  three 
hours  in  length,  Lord  Charlemont  knew  to  have  been  re- 
peated three  times  before  a  firiend. 

He  possessed,  however,  a  very  useful  faculty,— a  clear 
insif^ht  into  character,  which  after  the  first  introduction, 
made  him  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Burke,  with  a  desire 
of  attaehing  him  to  his  own  service.  The  appointment  to 
Ireland  opportunely  offered  for  this  purpose.  It  was  settled 
that  he  should  accompany  him  as  a  friend,  partly  perhaps  in 
tlie  situation  of  private  secretary,  in  which,  as  being  per- 
fectly conversant  with  the  local  interests,  parties,  and  public 
characters  of  the  countrj^  his  senices  promised  to  be  of  high 
value. 

In  March,  1761,  the  appointments  of  Lord  Halifax  and 
his  friends  were  arrangea,  tliough  the  chief  persons  did  not 
reach  the  seat  of  government  until  the  ensuing  October. 
Eurke  preceded  them,  having  arrived  towards  the  end  of 
Au^aist.     What  share  he  had  in  giving  advice,  cannot  now 
be  known.      He  himself  it  will  be  seen,  speaks  of  "along 
and  laborious  attendance  ;"  but  whatever  his  suggestions 
niii^^lit   have   been,   Hamilton,    as    chief,    Would    naturaUy 
take   the    credit    to    himself.      High    political    authority 
intimately  conversant  with  the  politics  and  private  history 
of  inland  at  this  period,  suggests  to  me  that  his  principal 
enij)loynient  was,  as  deputy  of  Hamilton,  to  manage  the 
Irish   House  of  Commons,     l^or  this  belief  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  friendship  shown  him  by  Primate  Stone,  then 
one  of  the  most  active  **  Undertakers,"  as  they  were  termed, 
for  ruling  that  country  ;  and  from  an  expression  in  a  letter    [ 
written  at  this   time,   or    shortly   afterwards   and   still  in 
existence  by  a  man  in  power  in  Dublin,  which  in  allusion 
to  l^urke's  activity,  coarsely  calls  him  "  Hamilton's  jackal.*' 

Little  doubt  exists  that  his  services  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion on  the  chief  measures  brought  forward  or  recommended 
by  government.  Of  one  of  these  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Kenmare ;  namely, 
the  ])roject  for  raising  during  a  period  of  great  distress 
almost  amounting  to  famine  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  six  regiments  of  Roman  Catholics  officered 
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by  persons  of  ^e  same  persuasion,  for  the  service  of  Portu- 
gal. This  scheme  failed  through  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 
One  of  his  literary  productions,  or  rather  state-papers,  which 
at  a  late  period  of  me  was  acknowledged  either  by  himself 
or  by  Hamilton  it  is  not  clearly  remembered  which,  was 
the  reply  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Irish  parliament,  refusing 
an  augmentation  voted  almost  unanimously,  26th  Feb.  1762, 
of  £4000  per  annum  to  his  salary.  Of  the  consideration 
which  he  enjoyed  and  the  esteem  his  talents  command- 
ed, no  better  proof  need  be  afforded  than  the  intimate 
friendships  formed,  or  renewed,  with  Mr.  Henry  Flood, 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Monk  Mason,  Mr.  Pery,  after- 
ward Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  and  ulti- 
mately created  a  peer,  besides  the  friendship  of  the  Primate 
and  others,  men  of  leading  talents  and  influence  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  opportunity  aflbrded  by  this  trip  of  renewing  literary, 
as  well  as  political  connexions  which  had  been  interrupted 
br  his  stay  in  England,  was  not  neglected.  With  Dr. 
ifhomas  "Wilson,  Senior  Fellow  of  the  University,  Dr.  Blun- 
dell.  Dr.  Kearney,  and  others  formerly  the  directors  or 
partners  of  his  studies,  it  is  recorded  that  he  spent  an 
evening  or  two  every  week,  conversing  chiefly  on  topics 
connected  with  letters.  Discussing  the  merits  of  the  Latin 
historians  one  evening,  the  former  gentleman  is  said  to  have 
proposed  to  join  him  in  translating  Livy,  but  this,  Mr. 
burke,  who  probably  found  he  had  quite  business  enough 
on  his  hands  in  the  bustle  of  politics  and  his  other  lite- 
rary occupations,  declined.  "  Q-ood  translators,"  he  said, 
*^of  Latin  authors  are  rare;  and  yet,  unlike  most  other 
rarities,  they  are  not  valued  as  they  deserve.*'  He  now 
prompted  Leland  to  write  his  Irish  history. 

In  November  1761  he  lost  his  father.*  Two  months 
previously  he  had  visited  his  old  and  esteemed  friends  at 
Ballitore.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleton  in  return,  calling  at  his 

;  *  Some  remarks  of  Qeneral  Conway,  March,  1771,  on  frequent  divuions 
of  the  House,  and  a  foolish  speech  of  Mr.  George  Onslow,  that  beings 
descended  from  Speakers  he  oug^ht  best  to  know  its  forms,  with  some 
tfUosions  which  Burke,  who  shunned  pretence,  tlioug-ht  personal,  drew 
^m  him  the  manly  admission—**  My  father  left  me  nothings  in  the  world 
but  good  principles,  gpood  instruction,  good  example,  which  I  have  not 
departed  from." 
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apartments  at  Dublin  Castle,  surprised  him  on  the  carpet 
busily  occupied  in  romping  with  his  two  boys,  and  used  to 
mention  the  affectionate  interest  he  took  in  their  infantile 
amui^ements  as  a  proof  of  an  amiable,  joined  to  what  the 
world  afterward  knew  to  be  a  great  mind.  To  a  late  period 
of  life  he  delighted  in  children,  amusing  himself  with  what  he 
called  his  "  men  in  miniature,"  frequently  participating  in 
their  juvenile  sports,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  moment  in- 
struct ig  their  grandfathers,  by  turning  from  one  to  the 
other  to  throw  out  some  forcible  remark  upon  human  nature, 
induced  by  the  scenes  which  their  little  habits,  passions,  and 
contentions  afforded.  It  was  no  unfrequent  thing  to  see  him 
spinning  a  top  or  a  teetotum  with  the  boys  who  occasionally 
visited  at  Beaconsfield  ;  and  the  foUowing  is  an  instance  of 
a  similar  pla^iul  spirit. 

A  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  who  when  young  amused  himself  by  taking  long 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  once  directed  his  steps 
towards  Harrow  about  the  time  of  the  coalition  ministiy, 
when  on  a  green  in  front  of  a  small  cottage,  he  espied  an 
a8:<einblage  of  such  men  as  are  rarely  seen  together.  Mr. 
Jkirke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan  (the  owner  of  the  cottage). 
Lord  John  Townshend,  Lord  William  Eussell,  and  four  or 
five  others  the  most  eminent  of  the  Whig  party,  were 
diverting  themselves  after  what  was  then  customary,  an 
early  dinner.  Tlie  employment  of  the  former  was  the  most 
conisj)icuous ;  it  consisted  in  rapidly  wheeling  a  boy  (the 
late  jNlr.  Thomas  Sheridan)  round  the  sward  in  a  child's 
hand-chaise,  with  an  alertness  and  vivacity  that  indicated  an 
almost  equal  enjoyment  in  the  sport  with  his  young  com- 
panion, who  in  fact  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  adult 
play-fellow,  that  he  would  not  let  him  desist,  nor  did  the 
orator  seem  much  to  desire  it,  till  a  summons  to  horse  an- 
nounced the  separation  of  the  party. 

How  long  he  remained  in  Dublin  does  not  exactly  appear. 
In  March  1763  when  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  received  the 
reward  of  his  services  in  his  native  country  in  a  pension  of 
^300  per  annum,  on  the  Irish  establishment.  To  his 
friends  in  Ballitore  he  wrote  in  April  announcing  the  grant. 
He  mentions  likewise  Eichard*s  good  fortune  in  being  ap- 
pointed collector  in  Grenada.  Lord  Northumberland  he 
believes  is  nominated  Lord-Lieutenant ;    and  adds  that  if 
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Mf .  Hatnilton  l>e  the  new  Seciretarj',  he  Aay  visit  Irehmd 
again  in  the  winter.  **  I  am  indebted  to  him  and  the  Lord 
inmate  for  what  I  have  already  got." 

A  curions  error  occurred  in  the  jgrant  of  this  pension,  an 
appears  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hamdton  to  Sir  Bobert  Wilmot,  dated  April  14, 1763, 
for  which,  and  a  subsequent  document,  I  am  indebted  to  a 
gentleman  of  high  political  rank  and  talents.*  *'  There  is  a 
mistake  in  one  of  the  pensions  which  I  desire  may  be  ratified 
at  any  hazard,  as  1  was  the  occasion  of  it.  It  is  not  William 
Birt  who  is  to  have  a  pension  of  ^300  per  annum  upon  the 
Primate's  list,  but  Edmund  Burke.*' 

The  boon,  commencing  thus  somewhat  inauspiciously  was 
as  inauspiciously  terminated,  having  been  cuioyed  for 
twelve  months  only,  when  from  the  unreasonable  claims 
made  upon  his  gratitude,  it  was  thrown  up  with  indignation. 
The  particulars  as  related  by  himself  in  May  1765,  shortly 
after  the  transaction  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  are 
too  honourable  to  the  writer  and  too  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  be  given  in  other  than  his  own  words.  They 
exhibit  with  what  indifference  a  high  spirit  relinquished  a 
peeuniary  &vour,  imconditionally  granted,  when  its  con- 
tinued acceptance  could  be  constnied,  however  illiberally, 
and  without  the  least  anticipation  of  such  a  demand,  into  an 
obligation  to  future  and  constant  servitude. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  most  obliging  letters ; 
you  are  a  person  whose  good  offices  are  not  snares,  and  to 
whom  one  may  venture  to  be  obliged  without  danger  to  his 
honour.  As  1  depend  upon  your  sincerity,  so  shall  I  mo6t 
certainly  call  upon  your  iViendship,  if  I  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  in  Ireland;  this  however  is  not  the  case  at 
preseilt,  at  least  in  any  way  in  which  your  interposition  may 
be  employed  with  a  proper  attention  to  yourself;  a  point 
which  I  shall  always  very  tenderly  consider  in  any  applica- 
tion 1  make  to  my  Mends. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  there  is  an  eternal  rupture  between 
Dae  and  Hamilton,  which  was  on  my  side  neither  sought  nor 
provoked ;  for  though  his  conduct  m  public  affairs  ha^  been 
for  a  long  time  directly  contrary  to  my  opinions,  very  re* 
proachful  to  himself,  and  extremely  disgustful  to  me ;  and 

*  Rt,  H6tt.  J.  "W.  Crokeh 
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thou:j:h  in  private  he  has  not  justly  fulfilled  one  of  his  en- 
gaLreimnts  to  me,  yet  I  was  w)  uneasy  and  awkward  at 
foiuiii^  ti>  a  bn'ach,  where  I  had  once  a  close  and  intimate 
I'riciidship,  that  I  continued  with  a  kind  of  desperate  fidelity 
to  adlnTc  to  his  cause  and  jH^rsou  ;  and  when  I  found  him 
grt^atly  disposed  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  used  such  submissive 
II  lias  u  Its  as  I  never  before  could  prevail  u})on  myself  to  use 
to  aiiv  man. 

'•  The  oi-casiou  of  our  difierence  was  not  any  act  what- 
scH'vtT  on  my  part ;  it  was  entirely  on  his,  by  a  voluntary 
but  most  insolent  and  intolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no 
less  tlian  a  claim  of  servitude  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
lit'f,  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting 
lorward  with  honoiu*,  or  of  retiring  with  tranquillity.  This 
was  really  and  truly  the  substance  of  his  demand  upon  me, 
to  whicli  I  ntvd  not  tell  you  I  refused  with  some  degree  of 
indii^niation  to  submit.  On  this  we  ceased  to  see  each  other, 
or  to  correspond  a  good  while  before  you  lelt  London.  He 
tlien  foiHinenced,  through  the  inten'ention  of  others,  a 
nc<;o(iation  with  me,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  of  mean- 
ness in  his  proposals  as  he  had  done  of  arrogance  in  his 
demands ;  but  as  all  these  proposals  were  vitiated  by  the 
taint  of  that  servitude  with  which  they  were  all  mixed,  his 
ne<,M)iiation  came  to  nothing. 

"lie  (grounded  these  monstrous  claims  (such  as  never 
wei'e  ])efore  heard  of  in  this  country)  on  that  pension  which 
lie  had  procured  for  me  through  Colonel  Cuuningliame,  the 
late  Primate,  and  Lord  Halifax,  for  through  all  that  series 
of  persons  this  paltry  business  was  contrived  to  pass.  Now, 
th()ii<^h  1  was  sensible  that  I  owed  this  pension  to  the  good 
\\ill  of  the  Primate  in  a  great  degree,  and  though  if  it  had 
come  from  Hamilton's  pocket,  instead  of  being  derived  from 
the  Irish  treasury,  I  had  earned  it  by  a  long  and  laborious 
attendance,  and  might  in  any  other  than  that  unfortunate 
connexion  have  got  a  much  better  thing  ;  yet  to  get  rid  of 
liim  ('(jmpletely,  and  not  to  carry  a  memorial  of  such  a  per- 
son about  me,  I  ofiered  to  transmit  it  to  his  attorney  intrust 
for  liim.  This  offer  he  thought  proper  to  accept.  I  beg 
pardon,  my  dear  Flood,  for  troubling  you  so  long  on  a  sub- 
ject w  hich  ought  not  to  employ  a  moment  of  your  thoughts, 
and  never  shall  again  employ  a  moment  of  mine.*' 

Several  letters  between  Burke  and  Hamilton   on  this 
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subject  appear  in  the  correspondence  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished since  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  but  throw  no  new 
light  on  the  details.*  Others  were  addressed  by  the  offended 
party  to  Dublin  friends  known  to  both,  particularly  Mr. 
Hely  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Monck  Mason.  In  these  he 
accuses  Hamilton  of  shuffling,  of  falsifying  his  promises,  of 
wishing  to  tie  him  down  for  life  in  his  service  an  uncon- 
ditional slave,  in  terms  of  indigoation  as  strong  as  language 
can  supply.  The  claim  made  upon  him  seems  certainly  of 
an  extraordinary  kind ;  and  he  states  it  fully  to  all  hia 
friends.  Yet  his  previous  services  had  been  long  and  un- 
remitting— "  Six  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  he  took  me 
from  every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or  of  the  improve- 
ment of  my  fortune.  In  that  time  he  made  his  own  fortune 
(a  very  great  one),  and  he  has  also  taken  to  himself  the  very 
little  one  which  I  had  made.'*  Other  references  occur  of 
the  same  tenor,  to  the  extent  and  value  of  his  services.  Their 
exact  nature  does  not  appear;  but  Hamilton  it  is  clear, 
proceeded  to  every  extremity  in  order  to  ensure  their  con- 
tinuance. As  he  held  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade  previous 
to  going  to  Ireland,  and  Burke's  studies  had  for  some  time 
taken  that  turn,  he  probably  profited  by  them  to  the  increase 
of  his  reputation.  One  general  allusion  occurs  in  the  first 
letter — "  You  may  recollect,"  writes  Burke,  "  when  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  take  me  as  a  companion  in  your  studies^ 
you  found  me  with  the  little  work  we  spoke  of  last  Tuesday 
as  a  sort  of  rent-charge  on  my  thoughts."  It  is  possible 
that  Hamilton  may  have  been  ambitious  of  literary  fame, 
and  aimed  at  securmg  such  an  efficient  assistant.  On  their 
final  rupture  Burke  writes, — "  I  shall  in  half  an  hour  send 
all  your  books  which  I  can  just  now  find,  in  print  or  maitu- 
seripi^  except  the  loose  pamphlets ;  the  latter  shall  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  if  any  should  remain  of  the /ormer, 
I  shall  faithfully  return  as  I  find  them."  His  own  work 
alluded  to  is  not  ascertained,  but  may  have  been  the  frag- 
ment on  the  history  of  England. 

GHiis  quarrel  excited  considerable  notice  among  people  in 
power  in  Dublin,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Waite  to  Sir  Eobert  WUmot.  For  this  also  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Croker,  whose  researches  on  contempo- 
rary history  have  so  often  instructed  the  public. 

*  Editod  by  Earl  Ficzwilliam  and  Sir  llicbard  Bourke,  K.C.B. 
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"  Dnblin  Castle,  9tt  May,  1765* 

"  AVe  are  told  here  that  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton  and  Ait 
genius  Mr.  Bourke  have  quarrelled  to  such  a  degree  that 
;Mr.  I^ourke  has  actually  given  up  his  pension  of  dS^GO  per 
aniiuni  rather  than  continue  obliged  to  him,  and  that  it  is 
assin:ned  over  to  a  Mr.  Jephson  who  lives  with  Mr, 
]Iainilton.     Is  this  true  ?" 

That  Mr.  Kobert  Jephson,  afterwards  author  of  the 
trai^'cdy  of  Bragauza  and  other  works,  was  his  successor  in 
tlu*  jxnsion,  was  true.  It  appears  by  the  following  document 
to  liavc  been  paid  for  eighteen  months  afterwards  though 
not  to  ]Mr.  Burke;  and  did  not  cease  till  after  he  was  con- 
nected with  olfice,  either  from  Hamilton  thinking  he  could  no 
lon<;er  retain  it  with  decency  under  the  eye  of  the  person  to 
wliom  it  was  properly  due,  or  from  the  latter  procuring  the 
JMarquis  of  Rockingliam  peremptorily  to  strike  it  out  of  the 
list— 

*•  Vice  Treasurer's  OiBce,  Dublin,  25th  Aug.  1824, 

"  Th(?  books  of  this  department  have  been  minutely  ex- 
amined, and  it  appears  that  by  the  king's  letter,  dated  19th 
Aj)ril,  1763,  there  was  granted  to  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 
duriiii;  pleasure,  a  pension  of  ^*300  a  year  from  25th  March, 
17G8,  which  he  assigned  on  the  10th  April,  1764,  to 
INIatthew  Colthurst*  of  Chancery -lane,  county  of  Middlesex. 
No  otlier  assignment  appears,  nor  do  any  grounds  for 
^rantint,'  even  appear  in  his  Majesty's  letters.  On  the  16th 
DeceinlxT,  1765,  it  ceased,  pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  letter 
oi'  that  date,  and  Lord  Lieutenant's  warrant  thereon,  dated 
13th  .January,  1766." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  transaction  must  be 
considennl  niaj^nanimous  by  carrying  the  point  of  honour,  or 
as  lie  emphatically  termed  it,  "  desperate  fidelity,"  so  fiff, 
tliat  tlui  story  though  so  well  calculated  to  tell  to  his  own 
advantage,  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  generally  known. 
Yet  even  this  honourable  reserve  was  tortured  into  a  handle 
for  party  misrepresentation.  It  was  once  circulated,  that 
tlie  ])ension,  thus  surrendered  from  the  most  upright  and 
independent  motives,  was  sold  by  him  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  pay  his  debts. 

The  real  grounds  of  the  quarrel  verify  an  observation  of 

•  Mr.  Hamilton's  attorney. 
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the  late  Bisliop  O'Beime,  who,  when  a  gentleman  of  Bome 
political  oonsideration  in  Ireland  remarked  that  though  he 
nimaelf  had  perfect  confidence  in  Burke's  strict  principle  and 
honour  upon  all  occasions,  yet  others,  who  did  not  know  him 
60  well,  were  less  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  some  unex* 
plained  parts  of  his  conduct :  *'  Believe  me,"  said  the  Bishop, 
•*  if  there  be  an  obscure  point  in  the  life  or  conduct  of 
Edmund  Burke,  the  moment  the  explanation  arrives,  it  will 
be  found  to  redound  to  his  honour." 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  to  Flood,  as  it  exhibits  the 
near  view  of  public  affairs  which  he  enjoyed  even  at  this 
time  and  relates  some  curious  particulars  of  the  ministry,  is 
worthy  of  preservation — 

"  To  your  inquiries  concerning  some  propositions  in  a 
certain  assembly,  of  a  nature  injurious  to  Ireland,  since  your 
departure.  I  know  nothing  of  that  kind,  except  one  attempt 
made  by  a  Mr.  Shiffher,  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  ports 
of  entry  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  allowed  for  the  trade  of  wool 
and  woollen  yam  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  country.  This 
attempt  was  grounded  on  the  decrease  of  the  import  of  those 
commodities  firom  Ireland,  which  they  rashly  attributed  to 
the  great  facility  of  the  illicit  transport  of  wool  from  Ireland 
to  France,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  number  of  ports.  This 
idea,  bounded  in  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
trade  had  weight  with  some  persons,  but  the  decreased 
import  of  Irish  wool  and  yarn  being  accounted  for  upon 
true  and  rational  principles  in  a  short  memorial  delivered 
to  Mr.  Townshend,  he  saw  at  once  into  it  with  his  usual 
sagacity ;  and  he  has  silenced  the  complaints  at  least  for  this 
lession.  Nothing  else  was  done  or  meant  that  I  could  dis- 
cover, though  I  have  not  been  inattentive ;  and  I  am  not 
witliout  good  hopes  that  the  menaces  in  the  beginning  of 
the  session  will  end  as  they  began,  only  in  idle  and  imprudent 
wotds.  At  least  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  new  men 
will  come  in,  and  not  improbably  with  new  ideas. 

**  At  this  very  instant,  the  causes  productive  of  such  a 
ehmiga  are  strongly  at  work.  The  Eegency  Bill  has  shown 
such  want  of  concert  and  want  of  capacity  m  the  ministers, 
such  an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  if  not  such 
a  design  against  it,  such  imposition  and  surprise  upon  the 
King,  and  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  of 
Parliament  to  the  Sovereign,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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th(  n-  is  a  ^xed  resolutiou  to  get  rid  of  thera  all  (unless  per- 
liap-  (A'  (irenvillf)  ;  but  principally  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
so  that  you  will  have  much  more  reason  to  be  surprised  to 
iiii<l  the  minidtrv  standing  by  the  end  of  next  week,  than  to 
licar  ot'  their  entire  removal.  Nothing  but  an  intractable 
t«Mii|Mr  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable 
an* I  lasting  system  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis 
will  >ht'W  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his 
charartrr;  for  you  may  be  assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his 
jjo\s«r  U)  come  into  the  senice  of  his  country  upon  any  plan 
ot" politics  he  may  ehoose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honoura- 
ble trrins  to  himself  and  to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  u  ith  such  a  strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to  every 
things  hut  absolute  despotism  over  the  king  and  kingdom. 
A  J*«  w  (lays  will  show  whether  he  will  take  this  psurt,  or 
that  of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes  talking  ixtstiaii, 
excluded  from  all  ministerial  and  incapable  of  all  parlia- 
ni(  111 ary  service.  For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  but  his 
pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout.  These  matters 
iso  fill  our  imaginati6ns  here,  that  with  our  mob  of  6  or  7000 
weavers,  who  pursue  the  Ministry  and  do  not  leave  them 
(jiiiet  or  safe  in  their  own  houses,  we  have  little  to  think  of 
other  things. 

"  1  will  send  you  the  new  edition  of  Swift's  posthumous 
works.  1  doubt  you  can  hardly  read  this  hand  ;  but  it  is 
M^vy  late.  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  ill  and  recovers  but  slowly; 
shr  desires  her  respects  to  you  and  Lady  Frances.  lulus  is 
iniuh  oblii^'cd  to  you.  Will.  Bourke  always  remembers  you 
with  allection. 

"  Piay  remember  me  to  Langrishe,  and  to  Leland  and 
Bowdon.  Dr.  Xugent  desires  his  compliments  to  you  in 
the  strongest  manner;  he  has  conceived  a  very  high  esteem 
lor  you. 

Previous  to  this  rupture  with  Hamilton,  in  the  autumn  of 
170)i  and  in  the  spring  of  1764,  Mr.  Burke  visited  Dublin 
a^'ain,  on  some  expectations  said  to  have  been  held  out  by 
tiio  Karl  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
with  Mrs.  Burke  and  his  son  made  a  short  stay  at  Ballitore, 
return inj^  to  Queen  Anne  Street  in  June. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  period  a  trifling  circumstancej 
occurring  in  a  public  exhibition,  impressed  those  who  were 
present  and  knew  him  (among  whom  was  the  relator  of  the 
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following  anecdote)  with  a  feeling  of  his  humanity  which  on 
subsequent  occasions  was  often  recalled  to  mind,  and  men- 
tioned to  his  honour. 

"  In  the  year  1762,  one  Johnson,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
exhibited  many  feats  of  activity  in  horsemanship,  and  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  public  performer  in  that  line  in  and  about 
London.  He  was  an  active,  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  patronized  by  Mr.  Burke,  then  said  to 
be  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Netterville,  and  Mr.  Nugent  the  merchant ;  for  I  was 
seldom  there  without  seeing  this  party,  amongst  whom 
Bichard  Burke  sometimes  appeared. 

"  The  great  favourite  of  the  company  was  a  beautiful  black 
horse.  Whenever  Johnson  wanted  him,  he  gave  three 
smacks  of  his  whip,  and  the  docile  creature  came  out  of  his 
stable  and  stood  by  his  side ;  he  then  ran  about  the  ring 
until  another  sound  of  the  whip  brought  him  again  to  his 
master.  In  one  unlucky  round  he  disobeyed,  and  his  master's 
whip  often  sounded  in  vain.  When  at  length  he  stopped, 
Johnson  by  a  violent  blow  between  the  ears,  felled  him  to 
the  ground,  and  the  creature  lay  for  some  minutes  as  if 
expiring.  Mr.  Burke  broke  from  the  circle,  and  running 
directly  up  to  Johnson,  vehemently  exclaimed,  *  You 
scoundrel!  I  have  a  mind  to  knock  you  down!*  and  he 
would  I  believe  have  done  so,  if  Mr.  Netterville  had  not 
reached  him  and  interposed.  Johnson  had  then  leisure  to 
make  what  apology  he  pleased,  and  thus  the  matter  ended ; 
—but  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  awe  and  admi- 
ration made  upon  myself  and  others  by  the  solemn  passion 
with  which  Mr.  Burke  uttered  this  otherwise  coarse  reproof. 
Though  the  circle  was  immediately  broken,  all  kept  a 
respectful  distance ;  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  produced  an  effect  upon  an  audience.  I  must  be  excused 
for  comparing  great  thmgs  with  small ;  but  when  I  first 
heard  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  pouring  out  a  torrent 
of  indignation  against  cruelty  and  corruption,  I  was  reminded, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  of  the  champion  of  the  poor 
black  horse.*' 

While  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  1763,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Sleigh,  of  Cork,  recommending  to  his  atten- 
tion a  friendless  son  of  genius,  who  had  proceeded  thence  to 
the  metropolis  to  exhibit  a  picture,  of  which  in  his  native 
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city  IK.  sufficient  judgment  could  be  formed.  This  was  Barry, 
tl)t*  CfU-brated  painter.  Mr.  Burke  saw  him  frequently, 
cxainiiKMl  and  praised  his  picture,  inquired  into  his  views 
and  til  til  re  prospect  d,  and  desirous  to  test  his  general  powers 
of  mind,  brr)acl)ed  an  ari;um€*nt  upon  a  question  of  taste 
ratli«r  inijrnious  than  solid,  which  the  other  boldly  opposed; 
quoting  in  sup[)ort  of  his  opinion  and  ignorant  as  it  seemed 
(if  tilt'  rial  author,  a  passage  from  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Jitautiful.  Edmund  affecting  to  contend  that  this  was 
])n(ir  authority,  considerable  discussion  ensued,  until  at 
It-nirth  IJarry  becoming  warm,  his  new  acquaintance  confessed 
hims'lfto  be  the  writer,  when  the  painter,  springing  from 
liis  sriit,  ran  and  embraced  him.  As  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  adniiratioQ  of  the  volume  in  dispute,  he  produced  a  copy 
of  il  transiribfd  bv  his  own  hand. 

J'lu:  kindness  of  the  patron  did  not  stop  at  mere  ao- 
jnaintance  and  advice ;  for  though  possessing  but  slender 
nitans  himself  and  with  quite  sufficient  claims  upon  them, 
he  had  too  much  goodness  of  heart,  and  too  sincere  sympathy 
with  unfriended  talents,  to  see  them  sink  into  hopeless 
iirKlcct  and  j)Overty  without  at  least  giving  them  a  cnance 
for  If  ward.  No  opportunities  for  improvement  existing  in 
J)uhlin.  lu»  ofl'ered  the  artist  a  passage  to  England  with 
-Mr.  Jvichard  J3urke,  just  then  returned  from  the  West 
inrhrs.  nreived  him  at  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street, 
intioihicud  liim  to  the  principal  artists, and  procured  employ- 
ni«  111  for  him  to  copy  pictures  under  Athenian  Stuart,  imtil 
a  favom'a])le  chauge  in  his  own  circumstances  enabled  him 
to  do  still  more. 

A\  hcnover  Parliament  was  sitting,  it  is  recorded  he  was 
a  fVcMjucnt  attendant  in  the  gallery,  storing  up  those  practical 
ohservatioiis  on  public  business  and  debate,  soon  to  be  drawn 
forth  for  active  use.  Most  of  his  hours  of  study,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  were  devoted  to  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
j)rin(ii)li'.s  and  workin<i;s  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
next  o])iect  in  his  eves  was  our  commerce.  These  alone,  he 
said,  had  made  us  what  we  Avere  —a  free  and  a  great  nation; 
and  these  lie  had  spared  no  time,  no  labour,  no  sacrifice, 
thoroutrhly  to  understand;  and  for  these  alone  had  well 
eai-ned  his  subsequent  ])ension  before  he  put  his  foot  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  the  first  who 
rendered  the  principles  and  many  of  the  details  of  commerce 
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genMttUy  intelligible  in  that  assemblj.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
proud  to  be  told  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  matter,  the  "  all  knowing  Jackson^**  as  he  waa 
called,  that  there  was  more  good  sense  about  trade  in  the 
aooount  of  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
than  would  be  heard  for  a  whole  year  in  Parliament,  except 
from  Burke. 

Jn  the  discussions  to  which  the  Peace  and  the  nroceedings 
of  the  GrenviUe  Ministry  gave  rise,  he  is  said  to  nave  taken 
a  considerable  share.  Some  letters  which  excited  consider- 
able notice,  under  the  signature  of  Anti-Sejanus,  were  attri- 
buted to  his  pen.  This  was  certainly  untrue.  They  were 
not  his  politics.  In  all  the  Annual  Eegisters  up  to  the 
period  oi  his  conneidon  with  the  Rockingham  Administration 
he  preserves  a  rigid  impartiality,  strongly  reprobating  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  on  both  sides,  and  complaining 
(17t>4)  that  "  character  no  longer  depended  on  the  tenor  of 
a  man's  life  and  actions ;  it  was  entu*ely  determined  by  the 
party  he  had  taken." 

Previous  to  this  time,  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  dis- 
ciplined himself  in  public  speaking  at  the  famous  debating 
society,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Robin  Hood."  Such 
was  tnen  the  custom  among  law-students  and  others  intended 
for  public  life ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  the  future  orator  having 
coBunonly  to  encounter  an  opponent  whom  nobody  else 
could  overcome  or  at  least  silence.  This  person  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  baker,  whom  Goldsmith  who  had  heard  him 
several  times  speak,  once  characterized  as  being  "  meant  by 
nature  for  a  Lord  Chancellor."  Mr.  Murphy  had  some 
faint  recollection  of  the  anecdote.  Tradesmen  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  such  assemblies  ;  and  as  unlettered 
minds  often  think  originally  though  crudely,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  one  better  informed  thus  to  seek  exercise  for  its 
powers  by  beating  down  their  errors.  A  circumstance 
almost  precisely  similar  occurred  to  the  celebrated  John 
Philpot  Curran  when  keeping  his  terms  in  Loudon,  and  is 
related  in  his  memoirs. 

A  suggestion  of  Mr.  Reynolds  to  Burke,  between 
whom  a  close  friendship  existed,  cemented  by  admiration 
of  each  other's  talents  and  private  virtues,  gave  birth  in 
1764  to  the  famous  Literary  Club,  in  imitation  of  the  social 
meetings  of  the  wits   of  the  preceding  age.     No  class  oi 
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persons  perhaps  require  tbem  more  than  those  who,  having 
little  to  enliven  the  solitary  drudgery  of  the  day,  gladly  fly 
to  Ikniiliar  converse  in  the  evening  with  congenial  minds. 
Here  the  wise  may  mix  with  the  wise,  not  indeed  to  preach 
up  wisdom,  but  to  forget  the  follies  of  others  in  displaying 
some  of  their  own.  Here  also  were  performed,  without 
venting  that  undue  acrimony  and  unmeasured  abuse  com- 
mon to  the  criticism  of  oiu*  day,  those  offices  to  literature 
now  undertaken  by  the  leading  reviews  in  settling  the 
claims  of  new  books  and  authors.  Literary  enmities  were 
then  less  general  perhaps  in  consequence  of  men  of  jarring 
opinions  and  principles  being  brought  more  fi^uently 
together,  and  who  found  in  the  amenities  of  social  inter* 
course  something  to  soften  the  asperities  of  controversy. 
Authors  at  present,  associate  more  with  the  world  and  less 
w  ith  each  other ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  or 
tlie  public  have  gained  by  the  exchange. 

Among  those  of  the  club  whom  Mr.  Burke  much  esteemed, 
and  whose  genius  and  foibles  were  alternately  sources  of 
admiration  and  amusement,  was  Goldsmith.  They  had 
eiitennl  Trinity  College  within  two  months  of  each  other; 
the  former  as  related,  in  April,  the  latter  in  June,  1744; 
and  though  not  then  particularly  acquainted,  remembered 
each  other  afterwards  as  being  known  in  the  University  for 
the  possession  of  talents,  rather  than  for  their  exercise. 
Occasional  meetings  at  Dodsley's  renewed  the  acquaintance, 
about  1758;  and  in  the  Annual  Register  for  the  following 
year,  liis  Inquirtj  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning 
in  Europe,  is  noticed  with  approbation,  as  were  all  his  sub- 
sequent writings. 

AVith  tlie  exception  of  a  little  vanity,  and  a  little  jealousy, 
wliicli  liowever  from  the  manner  they  were  shown  excited 
ratlier  laughter  than  anger,  it  was  difficult  to  know  Gold- 
smith without  liking  him,  even  if  the  warm  regards  of  Burke, 
Joluisou,  and  Eeynolds  were  not  alone  a  sufficient  stamp  of 
tlie  sterling  value  of  any  man.  Humane  in  disposition, 
generous  to  imprudence,  careless  of  his  owti  interests,  a 
chaste  and  elegant  writer  who  advocated  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  who  combined  with  his  exhortations 
as  much  of  practical  benevolence  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men,  lie  was  worthy  of  such  friends  ;  at  once  a  rival  of  their 
fame  and  of  their  virtues.     An  author  by  profession,  he  was 
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characterized  by  the  imprudences  often  attendant  upon 
genius.  He  thought  not  of  the  morrow.  The  '^  heaviest  of 
metals"  was  so  light  in  his  estimation  as  to  be  carelessly 
parted  with  though  laboriously  earned.  He  and  poverty 
nad  been  so  lon^  acquainted  that  even  when  an  opportunity 
offered  for  castmg  her  off  by  the  success  of  his  pen,  they 
knew  not  how  to  separate.  He  lived  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  he  died  so. 

During  the  term  of  his  Hterary  life  which  comprised  no 
more  than  sixteen  years,  he  wrote  much  and  always  well, 
but  chiefly  of  that  class  of  productions  intended  rather  as 
sacrifices  to  necessity  than  to  inclination.  There  is  enough 
indeed  left  behind  for  fame,  but  much  less  than  for  our 
national  glory  and  individual  pleasure,  every  reader  of  taste 
desires.  His  plays  are  good  ;  his  poems,  novels,  and  essavs, 
admirable ;  his  histories,  as  far  as  they  go,  infinitely  superior 
to  any  others  of  the  same  abbreviated  description,  Some 
persons  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  original 
works,  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  poverty  of 
genius,  forgetting  his  daily  wants  and  the  shortness  of  his 
career ;  but,  in  fact  no  writer  of  the  age  displayed  more 
fertility  and  variety  on  any  subject  to  which  he  chose  to 
apply  the  powers  of  "^  his  mind.  And  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  he  had  constantly  to  write  for  present 
bread  before  he  could  think  of  contingent  reputation ;  for, 
alas!  the  brain  with  all  its  noble  and  delightful  thoughts 
and  aspirations  must  still  seek  support  from  more  grovel- 
ling organs  of  the  frame.  He  died  too,  at  46,  an  age  at  which 
Johnson  was  little  more  than  beginning  to  become  known 
to  the  public,  and  after  which  that  great  writer  completed 
several  of  those  works  which  render  him  the  pride  of  our 
nation.  Had  poor  Goldsmith  lived  to  attain  an  equally 
venerable  term  of  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  both  from  his 
necessities  and  thirst  for  distinction,  that  the  national 
literature  would  have  been  enriched  much  more  than  it  is, 
by  the  labours  of  his  pen.  This  sketch  might  be  extended 
had  I  not  endeavoured  to  render  him  due  honour  elsewhere.* 

•  Life  of  Goldamith,  2  vols.  8vo.  18;3?. 
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M«rrii-.rv — GreiTorieB — Pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Grenville—  Junius. 

Thk  moment  at  length  arrived  when  the  subject  of  our 
notirtf  trained  tliat  opening  into  public  life,  which  nature  and 
the  train  of  his  studies  had  so  eminently  qualified  him  to  fill. 

]Mr.  George  Gren\'ille*8  Administration  had  become  un- 
popular by  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  the 
means  rrsorted  to  for  increasing  the  revenue,  and  by  the 
suj)po>(cl  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  when  the  omission 
of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales's  name  in  the  Begency 
Bill  then  framed  on  the  first  paroiysm  of  that  malady  which 
8u])sequently  so  .much  afflicted  the  King,  threw  it  out,  as 
Burke,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Flood  had  clearly  predicted  two 
months  before.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  applied  to  in  vain;  that 
imperious,  though  able  minister,  scarcely  permitting  his  Ma- 
jesty to  have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  his  own  councils. 
Ilie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  esteemed  for  good  sense  and  po- 
pular deportment,  now  undertook  the  formation  of  a  minis- 
try ;  and  by  his  express  command  and  through  him  by 
desire  of  t])e  King,  a  division  of  the  Whigs  entered  into  office 
under  the  ^larquis  of  Rockingham. 

The  body  among  whom  this  nobleman  now  took  the 
lead,  though  comprising  the  chief  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  presented  at  this  moment  and  for  several  years 
al'terwards,  an  unstable  and  heterogeneous  assemblage.  It 
was  s])lit  into  as  many  sections  as  a  n^ arching  regiment  on 
the  parade ;  but  with  no  other  principle  of  a  military  body, 
exliibited  only  the  irregular  energy  when  it  showed  any 
rnerf^ry  at  all,  of  an  undisciplined  mob  ;  a  mass  of  moral 
(piicksilver  without  any  point  of  adhesion ;  the  cut- 
ting's and  parings  of  all  opinions  jumbled  into  a  crude, 
vacillating,  unintelligible  whiggism.  Many  of  the  members 
wer(i  in  fact  a  kind  of  neutral-ground  men,  so  wavering,  so 
undecided,  so  uncertain  in  their  support,  as  almost  to  justify 
th(3  wish  of  Mr.  Burke  that  he  "hoped  to  God  the  race  was 
extinct." 
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Tbe  Marqu^  the  Bske  of  Neveutie»  nd  tiieir  finendt 
fearmiiig  the  main  division  of  tiie  peHyt  deemed  tiiemaelves 
sound  Whigs.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  pFofieased  to  be  a 
Whig.  The  Boke  of  Gnfton  called  himself  a  Whiff.  Mr. 
Gborge  GhcenTiUe  thought  himself  a  Whig.  And  JtLr.  Pitt, 
if  he  hung  aloof  fipom  the  name  of  Whig  was  so  near  to  it 
in  substance,  that  few  but  himself  could  distinguish  the  dif. 
Imnce.  Eadi  of  these  had  Tarious  shades  of  opinion,  and 
some  of  their  followers  as  it  proved,  no  opinions  at  aO ; 
while  several  along  with  Charles  Townshmd,  seemed  so 
eager  foot  plaee  or  unsteady  in  principle,  as  to  be  ready  upen 
the  summons,  to  adopt  or  surrender  any  opinions  whatever. 
Statesmen  out  of  office  are  often  in  the  unluclnr  predicar* 
ment  of  being  nnable  to  explain  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
peo^,  their  hair-breadth  differences  of  sentiment  with  thoee 
who  are  in ;  and  when  they  happen  to  succeed,  do  not  always 
get  as  much  credit  as  they  expect  for  sinceiity  in  their  view& 

Lord  Bodkingham  doomed  to  be  a  leader  of  short-lived 
administrations,  commanded  general  respect  for  the  qualities 
q£  his  heart  and  manners.  He  was  not  a  great  man.  He 
was  not  a  debater.  He  was  scrupulous  in  mere  party  eon* 
tests  only,  perhaps  because  he  already  enjoyed  the  chief 
firuits  of  pobtical  greatness — almost  the  highest  rank  and 
tiie  amplest  fortune.  But  were  there  an  order  of  statesmen 
set  apart  from  the  general  class,  distinguished  for  dear 
Yiews  and  imwayering  integrity,  for  a  sound  understanding 
and  an  upright  mind,  who  aimed  at  no  brilliancy,  and  were 
superior  to  all  duidictty  or  trick,  even  to  promote  a  favourite 
purpose,  he  would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  His 
knowledge  and  acquirements  were  all  substantial.  He  had 
much  for  use,  though  but  little  for  display.  His  station  in 
lile  enabling  him  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  political 
horison,  he  observed  keenly  and  expressed  himself  in  public 
when  he  ventured  to  address  the  House,  wisely  and  tem- 
perately. Kever  touching  on  the  extremes  of  timidiir  or 
rashness,  he  possessed  the  useful  art  of  knowing  exactly  how 
&r  to  go  on  party  occasions,  and  where  to  stop.  Whoever 
had  him  for  an  opponent  had  an  honourable  one,  whom  if 
he  could  not  convince,  he  could  scarcely  disesteem ;  and  as  a 
minister,  none  could  have  more  unequivocally  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  country. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  friends,  particularly  Mr. 
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AViiliain  Burke,  as  Edmund  more  than  once  said,  he  received 
ti:»'  apj)ointm€'nt  of  priTate  secrttary  to  that  nobleman,  July 
17.  17G5.  ju:«t  a  week  after  the  latter  had  been  nominated  to 
t!jf  ht'iuliif  the  Treasury.  "The  British  dominions,"  says  a 
writer  wlio  knew  most  of  the  political  characters  of  the  time, 
'*  (lid  not  furnish  a  more  able  and  fit  person  for  that  impor- 
tant and  confidential  situation  ;  the  only  man  since  the  days 
vi'  Cicero  who  has  united  the  talents  of  speaking  and  writing 
with  irresistible  force  and  elegance." 

Hi  SI  own  account  of  this  event  given  nine  years  afterward, 
was  stated  with  much  modesty.  "  In  the  year  sixty-five, 
Lcini^  in  a  \eT\  private  station,  fiir  enough  from  any  fine  of 
business,  and  not  having  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to  the  then 
ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  common  friend,  to  become 
connected  with  a  very  noble  person,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  department.  It  was  indeed  in  a  situation  of  little 
rank  and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  my 
talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near  enough  to 
see  as  well  as  otliers  what  was  going  on  ;  and  I  did  see  in 
that  noble  person  such  sound  principles,  such  an  enlaige- 
ment  of  mind,  such  clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  such  un- 
shaken fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as  others  much 
])etter  than  me,  by  an  inWolable  attachment  to  him  fW)m 
that  time  forward." 

i^y  tliose  who  knew  him  intimately  he  was  undoubtedly 
deemed  a  great  acquisition  to  the  ministry.  Of  these 
Dr.  Markliam,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  one,  who  thus  admir- 
in^dy  and  prophetically  writes, in  December  1765  : — "I  was 
informed  of  Ned's  cold  by  a  letter  from  Skynner  ;  I  am  very 
^lad  to  hear  it  is  so  much  better.  I  should  be  grieved  to 
hear  that  he  was  ill  at  any  time,  and  particularly  at  so 
crit  ical  a  time  as  this.  I  think  much  will  depend  on  his 
outset  ;  I  Avish  him  to  appear  at  once  in  some  important 
(piestion.  If  he  has  but  that  confidence  in  his  strength 
wliich  1  have  always  had,  he  cannot  fail  of  appearing  with 
lustn".  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  he  feels  his 
own  consequence,  as  well  as  the  crisis  of  his  situation.  He  is 
now  ou  the  ground  on  which  I  have  been  so  many  years  wish- 
in  iij  to  sec  him.  One  splendid  day  will  crush  the  malevolence 
of  enemies,  as  weU  as  the  envy  of  some  who  often  praise  him." 

This  malevolence  had  been  again  excited.  For  the  appoint- 
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ment  had  been  acaroelj  eained,  when  misinfonnation  or 
malice  threatened  to  fling  lam  back  to  a  private  station.  In- 
fluenced by  these  statements  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
had  accepted  the  seals,  waited  upon  the  Marquis  over 
whom  he  had  some  influence,  and  told  him  he  bad  unwarilj 
taken  into  his  service  a  man  who  was  said  to  entertain  dan- 
gerous principles,  a  Papist,  and  a  Jacobite.  The  allegation 
was  immediately  communicated  in  some  alarm  to  the  ac- 
cused. The  latter  at  once  admitted  that  several  of  his  con- 
nections were  Soman  Catholics,  but  disclaimed  that  per- 
suasion for  himself  and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  save 
his  mother  and  sister.  Further,  that  his  education  and 
conduct  while  at  Trinity  College,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life 
after  quitting  it,  were  known  to  several  mutual  acquaintance 
who  were  at  hand  and  might  be  referred  to,  to  disprove  the 
calumny. 

The  Marquis  saw  so  much  frankness  in  the  explanation, 
that  he  reaoily  declared  himself  satisfied,  but  not  so  his  in- 
dependent secretary.  He  said  it  was  scarcely  possible  they 
could  unreservedly  enter  upon  confidential  communication ; 
fc»r  that  the  impression  his  Lordship  had  received  would 
imperceptibly  produce  reserve  and  suspicion  embarrassing  to 
public  business,  and  so  unpleasant  to  the  subject  of  them, 
that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  take  such  a 
situation. 

Struck  with  this  further  instance  of  openness  and  spirit, 
the  Marquis  instantly  assured  him,  that  so  fsLr  from  any  bad 
impression  remaining  on  his  mind,  his  manly  conduct  had 
obUterated  every  scruple,  and  that  if  for  nothing  but  what  had 
occurred  on  that  occasion,  he  should  ever  esteem  and  place 
in  him  the  fullest  confidence, — a  promise  which  he  faith- 
fully performed.  •*  Neither,'*  adds  Lord  Charlemout,  the 
relator  of  the  anecdote  and  who  personally  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances, ''had  he  at  anv  time  or  his  friends  after  his 
death,  the  least  reason  to  repent  of  that  confidence  ;  Burke 
having  ever  acted  towards  him  with  the  most  inviolable  faith 
and  affectioji,  and  towards  his  surviving  friends  with  a  con- 
stant and  disinterested  fidelity  which  was  proof  against  his 
own  indigent  circumstances,  and  the  magnificent  offers  of 
those  in  power." 

Of  this  effort  to  ruin  him  we  have  a  confidential  revelation 
to  Q«rrick,  July,  16, 1765,  evidently  hinting  at  Hamilton  :— 
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*^  You  have  made  me  happy  bj  the  friendly  and  obliging 
Batisiaction  you  are  §o  good  to  express  on  this  little  gleaffli  of 
prosperity  -which  has  at  length  iallen  on  my  fortune.  My 
situation  is,  for  the  present,  very  agreeable  ;  and  I  do  not  at 
all  despair  of  its  becoming,  in  time,  solidly  adyantageous. 
80  far  at  least,  I  thank  GtxL !  the  designs  of  my  enemies, 
who  not  long  since  made  a  desperate '  stroke  at  my  fortune, 
my  liberty,  and  my  reputation  {all/  Hellrkite!  all  at  a  nooop), 
have  failed  of  their  effect;  and  their  implacable  and  un- 
provoked malice  has  been  disappointed." 

One  of  his  most  active  friends  in  this  difficulty  was  Fitz- 
herbert,  of  whom  he  thus  gratefully  writes,  and  again  hints 
at  Hamilton  :— 

'*  1  should  grieve  to  send  our  excellent  friend,  Eitzherbert, 
to  the  ape  and  monkey  climes  upon  any  terms.  You  know 
aud  love  him ;  but,  I  assure  you,  until  we  can  talk  some  late 
matters  over,  you — even  you — can  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  worth  of  that  man.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find 
that  if  some  men  are  capable  of  making  the  basest  return 
for  affectionate,  faithful,  and  long,  long  sertfice,  and  if  theiy 
endeavour  to  asperse  you  whose  conscience  bears  the  most 
faithful  witness  to  your  integrity,  yet  that  there  are  others 
who  without  any  previous  services  whatever,  generously, 
disinterestedly,  and  nobly  forward  and  aid  their  friends  Upon 
every  occasion.  When  we  meet  j-ou  shall  hear  more  of  what 
you  have  an  heart  that  can  relish."* 

To  his  uncle  reference  is  also  made  to  the  attacks  upon 
him  when  a  request  was  made  for  the  exertion  of  his  interest 
in  a  public  question  : — "  I  most  sincerely  pity  him,  but  I 
believe,  when  he  reflects  how  newly,  and  almost  as  a  stranger 
I  am  come  among  these  people,  and  knows  the  many  industrious 
endeavours  which  malice  and  envy  (very  unprovoked  indeed) 
have  used  to  ruin  me,  he  will  see  that  so  early  a  request  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  laws  on  my  bare  word,  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  do  me  infinite  prejudice." 

Ey  an  arrangement  with  Lord  Verney  for  which  he  was, 
as  he  said  himself,  indebted  to  William  Burke,  he  came  im- 

*  Garrick,  writing*  to  Burke  in  June  1768,  has  also  Hamilton  in  his  eye: 
— *'  I  dined  lately  with  Lord  Halifax ;  we  had  ^reat  talk  about  your 
(}uondam  friend  and  mine.  He  knows  him  to  the  marrow  of  him.  How 
will  the  malignant  spiiit  (I  can't  read  the  name  you  give  him  in  your 
letter),  determine  to  do  with  himself  at  the  Northampton  electMO," 
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mediately  into  FlKrIiament  as  Member  for  Wendoveiv  in 
BuekiBgiiamshire.  It  raaj  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
pnncipad  i^pointments  under  the  Ministry  and  among 
others  that  of  private  secretaries,  are  mentioned  in  the 
■Annual  Begister  of  the  year,  his  own  name  seems  studioudy 
omitted:  William  Burke  soon  afterwards  became  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  to  0-eneral  Conway  and  Member  for 
Bedwin  im  Wiltdiire ;  sitting  for  the  latter  until  the  general 
eliectioii  in  1774;  but  throwing  up  his  eecretaryship  in 
1767  from  the  most  honourable  motives. 

Seldom  perhaps  did  a  ministry  succeed  to  office  under 
more  discouraging  circumstances  than  that  under  the 
Marquis  of  Bockingham.  Though  of  unobjectionable  repu- 
lation,  several  of  the  members  were  young  in  office.  They 
were  scarcely  popular  from  being  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  They  were  not  favourites  at  court  on  account  of 
holding  some  principles  at  variance  with  those  who  were, 
perhaps  invidiously  called  the  interior  cabinet,  or  King's 
mends.  Neither  were  they  sufficiently  united  among  them- 
Aelvea  by  previous  concert  or  personal  attachments  to  cal- 
culate upon  stability  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  expired  suddenly  at  a  meeting  held  to  arrange 
some  of  ike  business  of  the  session,  on  the  81st  October,  1765. 

In  America,  the  discontents  were  become  truly  alarming 
in  consequence  of  the  Stamp  Act  passed  by  Mr.  George 
Grenville  the  preceding  February,  after  being  opposed  by  a 
minority  of  no  more  than  forty  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Neither  debate,  division,  nor  protest  took  place  in  the  Lords; 
of  80  little  consequence  was  the  matter  deemed. 

At  home,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  were  incensed 
at  restrictions  which  threatened  to  destroy  their  trade.  The 
^country  gentlemen  of  England  however  wanted  a  produc- 
tive revenue  pouring  into  the  English  Exchequer,  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  burdens  arising  from  the  late  war; 
while  the  colonies  insisted  that  such  revenues  they  could 
not  and  would  not  afford.  One  strong  and  popumr  party 
in  Fariiament  declared  it  treason  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  tax  America  without  her  consent.  Another, 
stronger  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  declared  it  equally 
treason  to  the  crown  and  legislature  to  surrender  the 
right  of  taxation ;  and  the  latter  opinion  eventually  proved 
to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  the  country. 
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The  btst  c-x  posit  ion  extant  perhaps  of  tbe  state  of  par* 
tit-  at  this  period  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke  himself  in 
th»'  Annual  Retrister  for  the  vear.  It  is  remarkable  also, 
as  evinciiiiv  hi:*  moderation  as  an  historian;  for  though  con- 
si' i'n-«l  in  Parliament  a  strong  partizan,  yet  in  writing 
aii'iiivnmusly  lie  wrote  impartially,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
lanilitiir  dr-t-rving  more  frequent  imitation. 

With  many  irrt'concileable  interests  and  opinions  to  con- 
tf-iifl.  Ministry  opened  the  session  for  business  on  the  l-ith 
January  17G0,  when  Mr.  Burke  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  concerning 
Anierira.  The  details  are  not  otherwise  known  than  bv  & 
i\:\v  not«s  taken  by  Lord  Charlemont.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  pro- 
frs>.Ml  to  have  no  specific  objection  to  the  ministn-  though 
li(r  would  not  ^'i\e  them  his  confidence,  immediately  followed 
Mr.  Iiurk(?  in  the  debate,  and  complimented  him  by  ob- 
sfT\  iuL',  **  that  the  young  member  had  proTcd  himself  a  very 
able  advricate;  he  had  himself  intended  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  anticipated  with  so  much 
ini^'rnuity  and  eloquence,  that  there  was  little  left  for  him  to 
Hay  ;  he  congratulated  him  on  his  success,  and  his  friends  on 
the  val  uc  of  the  acquisition  they  had  made."  Many  acquaint- 
ances of  the  new  member  were  in  the  gallery  purposely  to 
witness  this  first  display  of  his  powers,  one  of  w'hom  was 
-Mr.  -Murphy;  and  they  all  on  his  quitting  the  House 
crowded  round  him,  expressing  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the 
result,  tlu?  jH'aise  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  of  itself  in  the  general 
opinion,  u  j)assport  to  fame.  After  this  he  spoke  frequently 
and  at  length,  and  again  received  some  frequent  and  unusual 
c^juiplinients  ;  the  highest  estimate  being  formed  of  his 
powers  as  a  speaker. 

Richard  Burke,  now  returned  from  Grenada  on  leave  of 
absence,  writing  to  Barry  the  painter,  says,  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary, a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  "Your 
friend  (Kdmund  Burke)  has  not  only  spoke,  but  he  has 
sp<»ke  almost  everyday;  as  to  how  I  shall  leave  you  to 
guess,  only  saying  that  to  a  reputation  not  mean  before,  he 
has  added  more  than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends  could 
have  imagined.  He  has  gained  prodigious  applause  from 
tlui  j)ublic,  and  compliments  of  the  most  flattering  kind 
from  j)articulars  ;  it  will  add  to  what  J  know  you  already 
feel  on  this  occasion,  to  be  told  that  amongst  the   latter, 
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)  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who  paid  it  to  him  in  the  ^ouse  in 
it  obliging  manner,  and  in  the  strongest  terms.'* 
>mber  of  the  club*  who  had  treated  him  rudely  on 
asion  in  consequence  of  being  foiled  in  a  literary  dia- 
»  and  had  found  it  convenient  to  absent  himself 
le  coolness  thence  exhibited  towards  him  by  the 
lembers,  expressing  some  surprise  at  his  elevation, 
1  as  promptly  as  prophetically  replied,  **  Sir,  there  is 
ier  at  all.  We  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that  he 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country."  Writing  soon 
rd,  March  9th  1766,  to  Mr.  Langton,  Johnson  said, 
ave  the  loss  of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been 
I  in  public  business,  in  which  he  has  gained  more  re- 
1  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  first  appearance  ever 
[)efore.  He  made  two  speeches  in  the  House  for  re- 
the  Stamp  Act,  which  were  publicly  commended  by 
tt,  and  have  filled  the  toi/vTi  with  wonder."  In 
passage  he  adds  the  remarkable  words,  "  Burke  is  a 
lan  by  nature,  and  is  expected  soon  to  attain  civil 
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am  Burke,  writing  in  March  of  the  same  year  thus 
)8  himself:  *' You  have  heard  that  his  (Edmund's) 
has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  hopes  ;  all  at  once 
larted  into  fame  ;  I  think  he  is  acknowledged  one  of 
men  in  the  Commons."  Again,  *'  Ned  (Edmund)  is 
■eal  business,  intent  upon  doing  solid  good  to  his 
as  much  as  if  he  was  to  receive  twenty  per  cent 
)  commerce  of  the  whole  empire  which  he  labours  to 
and  extend." 

intulatory  letters  upon  his  success  poured  in  from 
quarters.  Two  from  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
t  and  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  gave 
opinion  of  one  of  the  Bedford  party : — "  x  ou  are 
ton  the  least  sensible  of  aU  the  members  of  the 
3f  Commons  how  much  glory  you  acquired  last 

>bii  Hawkins,  known  for  his  Life  of  Johnson  and  History  of 
it  of  no  g^enius,  and  of  an  irritable  and  unaniiable  ohanioter. 
of  his  disposition  and  temper  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
icomfiture  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  entertained  through 
ersion  to  Burke,  his  family,  and  even  to  his  friends ;  and  oooa- 
dulged  in  dark  insinuations  against  them  uU  as  men  of  '*  despe- 


es." 
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Mondny  night.  *  •  •  Thia  testimony  cornea  from  a  judge 
of  public  epe&king,  the  most  disintereBted  and  the  moat 
cajiable  of  judging  of  it.  Dr.  Hay  (Member  for  Sandwich) 
RBBureB  me  that  your  speedi  waa  tar  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  spenker  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  that  night, 
I  could  not  re&ain  i'rom  acquainting  you  with  an  opinion 
■which  must  so  greatly  encourage  you  to  proceed ;  and  to 
place  the  palm  of  the  orator  with  those  you  have  already 
acquired  of  the  writer  and  philosopher."  Again: — "Jfothing 
in  the  world  was  more  remote  from  awkwardness  or  reetraint 
than  your  manner;  that  your  style,  ideas,  and  expression 
were  particularly  your  own,  natural  aud  UDaffectea,"  Sir 
George  (afterwards  Lord)  Macartney  wrote  from  St.  Peters- 
burt;h,  about  the  same  period  to  William  Burke ;— "  I  have 
no  idea  of  abilities  greater  or  more  parliamentary  than  his" 
(Edmund's).  A  memorial  from  the  merchants  of  Gl^gow 
carue  opportunely  in  aid  of  his  views  on  the  American  ques- 
tiou  ;  followed  by  a  letter  of  thanks  from  seventy-seven 
merchants  of  LancaBt«r;  and  in  a  few  months  more  the 
gratitying  vote  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  ministry  was  to  repeal 
the  Stamp  Act  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  to  pass  a  de- 
claratory oil!  asserting  the  legislative  power  in  all  cases,  of 
the  mother  country.  These,  if  Mr.  Burke  did  not  advise 
he  had  a  considerable  share  in  defending  against  a  strong 
opposition,  which  he  subaequently  characterized  "  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  not  the  most  scrupulous  that  ever  sat 
in  the  House."  Keither  of  the  parties  however  of  which 
it  was  composed  waa  satisfied,  because  neither  of  their  prin- 
ciples of  coercion  or  concesaion  were  fully  recognii^ed. 

It  may  he  doubted  indeed  whether  any  body  of  states- 
men,   acting  upon    an    enlarged    system  for  the   general 
interests   of   a  great  country,  could   prudently  hare  done 
otherwise  than  the  ministry  did.     Wisdom  is  sddom  to  be    I 
found  in.  extremes.     They  therei'ore  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  violence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Greoville,  who  it    ' 
must  be  confessed   gave   vent    to  much  matter  not  very 
consistent  with  political  discretion;  the  one  about  almost 
perfect  freedom  to  the  colonies,  the  other  on  the  duty  of    | 
their  unlimited  submission.     The  phraae  whiuh  Burke  had    I 
applied  to  the  former  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Flood,  of  "  talking    | 
fustian,"  might  now  be  applied  very  justly  equally  to  him 
aud  to  his  brother-in-law.  I 
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Soth  kwB  liltimfttdjr  pasBed,  though  the  miniBtry  never 
reocHTored  the  shock  thejr  occasioned.  Even  the  members 
belongiiig  to  the  Eang's  household  voted  with  Opposition. 
The  merchftnts  however  were  pleased ;  the  discontents  in 
America  sensiblj  subsided ;  ana  might  not  have  been  re- 
newed but  for  what  was  termed  the  external  taxation  plan 
oi  Mr.  OharlsB  Townshend,  unfortunately  adopted  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Among  other  popular  measures,  a  resolution  passed  the 
CommonB  against  genefal  warrants.  This,  and  toe  h(^  of 
other  £sTours  from  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Grafton  now  a 
member  of  Administration,  drew  from  exile  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Wilkes.  He  appeared  privately  in  London  early  in 
May  1766,  accompanied  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Lachlan 
Macleane,  an  old  acauaintance  of  Burke,  and  was  deter- 
mined,  as  he  said,  eitner  to  make  his  fortune  from  the  fears 
•of  the  new  Gbvemmentv  or  to  annoy  it. 

The  Marquis,  however,  would  not  see  him.  Mr.  Burke, 
•ecompaniea  by  Mr.  Eitzherbert,  was  sent  as  his  deputy, 
when  afiter  five  different  interviews,  his  modest  demands  to 
compensate  for  his  sufferings — viz.,  a  free  pardon,  a  sum 
of  money,  a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  or  equivalents— were  peremptorily  rejected, 
with  a  recommendation  to  leave  the  country.  The  nego- 
tiation however  was  conducted  with  such  address  and 
temper  by  the  secretary,  that  after  a  douceur  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  collected  from  the  private  purses  of 
ministry  had  been  accepted,  this  pattern  of  mondity  and 
suffering  patriotism  retraced  his  steps  to  the  French  capital. 

Eariy  in  June  parliament  was  prorogued.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  uegociations  were  on  foot  for  a  change  of 
ministry,  accelerated  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Northington,  who  to  discredit  them  in  every  way  sent 
back  the  commercial  treaty  with  Bussia,  effected  by  Sir 
Q«orge  Macartney  afber  great  difficulty  and  subsequently 
admitted  to  be  a  very  advantageous  one,  three  times  for 
revision  on  very  trifling  pretexts.  Of  this  William  Burke 
wrote  an  account  to  Sir  Qeorge  ;  who  through  this  channel 
and  also  from  his  young  friend  Charles  Fox  then  about  to 
quit  Oxford,  was  much  pleased  to  hear  his  address  and  skill 
in  the  literary  compositions  connected  with  the  subject 
highly  eulogized  by  Edmund  Burke.      ^ 
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On  the  dOth  of  July  the  Administration  quitted  office 
without  pension,  sinecure,  or  reversion  to  any  of  its  members. 
His  Majesty  to  the  last  was  extremely  complaisant  and  even 
kind  to  their  leader.  No  cause  was  assigned  for  this  turn 
out ;  no  political  misdeeds  attributed  to  them  ;  excepting  a 
supposition  that  they  had  delayed  longer  than  was  decorous 
.  to  make  provision  for  the  younger  brothers  of  the  king. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  relinquished  his  post  in  May. 
He  also  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  colleagues  but  that 
tlioy  wanted  strength,  which  he  said  could  only  be  acquired 
by  a  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt.  To  that  popular  statesman 
therefore  the  details  of  the  new  arrangements  were  com- 
mitted by  an  express  intimation  to  that  effect  from  his 
Majesty,  who  in  a  manner  surrendered  to  him  at  discretion 
by  stating  that  "  he  had  no  terms  to  propose." 

This  removal  of  a  body  of  men  of  fair  talents  and  ob- 
viously good  intentions,  excited  considerable  observation 
in  the  public  mind;  for  though  there  was  no  popular 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  there  were  no  murmurs  against 
them.  Some  considered  the  Kockinghams  hardly  treated; 
a  feeling  which  increased  the  marked  and  imvarying  un- 
popidarity  of  their  successors.  Others  fancied  they  saw 
a  system  at  work  which  would  permit  no  ministry  to  remain 
long  stationary  lest  it  should  fix  itself  too  strongly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  This  opinion  received  some  coun- 
tenance from  the  pains  taken  by  a  minute  calculator  to  turn 
over  the  records  of  office,  when  it  appeared  that  since  Mr. 
Legge  quitted  the  situation  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  May  1761,  not  less  than  530  changes  of  place  in  and  out, 
all  depending  on  ministerial  influence,  had  occurred  ;.a  cir- 
cumstance unparalleled  in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  forming  the  new  minis- 
try are  sufficiently  known  to  every  reader  of  history.  Having 
disgusted  his  relative  and  political  associate  Lord  Temple, 
the  Bedford,  the  Buckingham,  and  every  other  party, 
Mr.  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  seemed  likely  to 
have  the  Cabinet  nearly  to  himself.  Driven  at  length  to  his 
utmost  shifts,  by  dint  of  cutting  out  reversions  and  pensions 
(an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  system  of  his  predecessors) 
by  harsh  dismissals  of  some  from  office  without  known 
cause,  and  by  as  unexpected  offers  to  others  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  showing  altogether  a  most  perturbed 
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state  of  mind,  he  assembled  together  a  metier  group  of 
stragglers,  of  which  seven  years  afterwards  BurKe  drew  the 
following  memorable  and  scarcely  overcharged  portrait — 

"  He  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented 
and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ; 
such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there 
a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers ;  King's  friends  and 
republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacherous  friends  and 
open  enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  col- 
leagues whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  board  stared  at 
each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask — Sir,  your  name  ?  Sir, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  ~  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen  that 
persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them  who  had 
never  spoken  to  each  other  in  their  lives." 

Upon  such  a  slippery  pedestal  did  this  eminent  man 
aim  to  exalt  himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  the 
chief,  almost  the  only  prominent  figure  in  the  group.  Either 
dictator,  or  nothing,  had  been  for  some  years  his  motto. 
Success  and  popular  applause  had  in  some  measure  spoiled 
him.  He  dreamt  not  of  meeting  with  a  superior.  He  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  having  even  an  equal  in  office ;  for  he 
had  continually  interfered  in  the  details  of  the  official  business 
of  others  when  interference  was  neither  delicate  nor  re- 
quired. He  had  hitherto  loftily  upheld  the  supremacy  of 
his  own  opinions  over  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cabinet, 
none  of  whom  he  would  condescend  to  conciliate  or  per- 
suade, yet  loftily  expected  to  govern  them  aU.  Though 
therefore  be^^ond  doubt  the  most  popular  and  successful  war 
minister  which  G-reat  Britain  had  ever  possessed,  his  arro- 
gance had  repeUed  and  disgusted  nearly  as  many  friends  as 
his  abilities  or  eloquence  had  ever  drawn  around  him. 

This  disposition  unhappily  led  him  to  care  little  for  men 
or  measures,  except  such  as  came  out  under  his  own  especial 
protection.  It  is  difficult  for  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
nistory  of  this  period  not  to  believe,  that  to  this  overweening 
confidence  in  himself  and  impatience  of  any  thing  like 
equality  of  talents  or  power  in  others,  the  good  of  his 
country  was  more  than  once  sacrificed.  A  jimction  with 
the  Sockingham  party  while  in  office  would  have  assured 
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present  harmonj  with  America;  and  their  united  good 
sense,  penetration,  and  the  recollection  of  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
poke's  refusal  to  tax  that  country,  might  have  eventually 
wjirded  oft' that  eontest  for  many  years,  or  eventually  softened 
it.  The  Marquis  it  seems,  made  the  attempt  to  win  him 
more  tlian  once,  but  found  the  truth  of  Bubb  Dodington's 
assertion  that  he  would  be  "  an  impracticable  colleague."* 

ilis  own  scheme  of  a  ministry  was  utterly  hopeless.  The 
fornuT  lofty  dictator  soon  submitted  to  be  neglected  by  the 
men  of  his  own  making.  He  sunk  in  a  few  months  to  the 
d(»ii:ree  of  subaltern  in  the  corps  which  he  had  embodied 
;ind  naturally  expected  to  command ;  measures  being  adopted 
in  the  cabinet  with  regard  to  America  (namely,  the  duties 
on  tea,  jiaper,  glass,  and  painters'  coloiu^),  in  the  very  teeth 
of  his  proclaimed  opinions  and  declarations ;  exemplifying 
tlie  tnitli  of  another  remark  of  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
]{o(kingliani  party:  "  AVhen  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he 
had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  "When  he  had 
acc()in])lished  his  scheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer 
ministcT." 

j\Ir.  Burke,  desirous  to  let  the  public  know  as  much  as  he- 
knew  himself  of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of  his  friends, 
dnns  up  in  a  few  hours  an  original  species  of  party  manifesto, 
"  A  sliort  account  of  a  late  short  Administration."  It  blamed 
no  person,  made  no  lamentations,  used  no  laboured  arguments^ 
drew  lio  direct  inferences  ;  but  simply  stating  in  as  few  lines 
as  possible  the  public  measures  of  the  preceding  twelve 
Hiontlis,  left  the  n»ader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  This 
of  course  is,  though  insinuated  rather  than  expressed,  in 
favour  of  the  party  he  had  espoused  ;  half  concealing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dext(»rous  partizan  under  that  of  a  calm  observer. 

A  sliarper  skit  upon  Lord  Chatham  and  his  colleagues,  in 
tlie  I*ul)lie  Advertiser,  followed  in  a  few  days  in  the  form 
of  a   connnent   on   the  preceding,  under  the   signature  of 

*  Horace  Walpole,  whose  politics  were  of  an  opposite  cast,  seems  to 
}i:iv('  had  just  tlie  same  opinion  of  this  popular  stateeman  as  a  member  of 
Ojjposition,  tliat  Doding-ton  had  of  him  as  one  of  the  Ministry — namelyi 
that  It  was  ditiicult  or  impossible  to  act  with  him.  Writing"  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford, Jan.  22,  17G4,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  Gi'enTille 
Ministry, — "  For  Mr.  Pitt,  you  know  he  never  will  act  like  any  other  man 
in  Opposition,  and  to  that  Georj^e  Grenville  trusts :  however,  here  are  such 
materials  that  if  they  could  once  be  put  in  operation  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether the  present  Administratioii  would  bo  blown  up." 
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cigioB,  m  iaUow-chancUer  in  Cateaton  Street.  It 
9B  keen  ironjr  and  humour,  was  much  read  and  talked 
18  tune,  and  has  been  alwajs  attributed  to  the  same 
rhese  appear  in  the  Annual  Begister  for  1766. 
r  bumorous  piece  given  to  him  is  ''  Ship  News  fox 

in  these  the  allusions  to  the  chief  political  characteni 
ajare  happily  hit  off;  and  that  of  Charles  Townshend 
iflffly,  is  m  brief^  what  he  afterwards  md  of  him 
L  detail. 

daja  onlj  elapsed  after  the  retirement  of  his  friends, 
he  set  out  for  his  native  country.  The,  motives  for 
reat»  though  '*  free  to  choose  another  connection  as 
in  in  the  country,"  do  honour  to  his  consistency, 
ut  himself/'  as  he  says,  ''  out  of  the  way  of  the  ne- 
HAS  which  were  then  carrying  on  very  eagerly  and 
1  vumy  channels  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  went 
okd  soon  after  the  change  of  Ministry,  and  did  not 
until  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He  was  at  that 
9e  from  anything  that  looked  like  an  engagement. 
I  fizrther  free  at  the  desire  of  his  friends ;  for  the 
J  of  his  return,  the  Marquis  of  £ockingham  wished 
aeoept  an  employment  under  the  new  system.  Ho 
I  he  might  have  had  such  a  situation ;  but  again  he 
l)y  took  his  fate  with  the  party." 
le  in  Ireland  an  effort  to  enlist  him  into  the  ranks  of 
y  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  Lord  Chatham, 

Batb,  in  October  1766.  The  testimony  borne  to  his 
f  of  character  even  in  this  early  part  of  his  career  is 
remembering: — 

the  discontented  are  not  in  some  measure  broke  into, 
e  a  strong  phalanx  of  able  personages  who  will  give 
ployment  by  the  business  they  will  raise  up.  Among 
rhom  I  should  wish,  and  Mr.  Conway  also  wishes,  to 
iupport  him,  is  Mr.  Burke,  the  readiest  man  upon  all 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  House.  If  I  mistake  not,  he 
ered  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  last  year  and  de- 
it,  uming  at  a  higher  board,  or  some  equivalent.  I 
help  saying  that  I  look  upon  it  that  he  is  a  most 
kl  man  to  gain,  and  one  on  whom  the  thoroughest  de- 
ce  may  be  given  when  an  obligation  is  owned.** 
reply  of  the  minister  two  days  afterward,  while  it 
es  the  proposal,  exhibits  how  far  he  waa  behind  Burke 
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in  local  knowledge  of  the  inca|)aeitT  of  our  islands  to  produce 
the  article  (cotton)  alluded  to,  tbey  being  then,  as  now,  wholly 
unfit  to  supply  the  demand.  "  The  gentleman  your  Orace 
points  out  as  a  necessary  recruit,  I  think  a  man  of  parte,  and 
an  ingenious  speaker.  As  to  his  uotiona  and  maxims  of 
trade,  they  can  never  be  mine.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
sound and  repugnant  to  erery  first  principle  of  mauuiacture 
or  commerce  than  the  rendering  so  noble  a  branch  as  the 
cottons  dependent  for  the  first  materials  upon  the  produce  of 
French  and  Danish  islands  instead  of  British.  My  engage- 
ment to  Lord  Lisbume  for  the  next  opening  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  already  known  to  your  Grace  ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
poasible  to  waive  for  Mr.  Burke."* 

Another  allusion  to  the  extent  of  his  political  koovledge 
occurs  about  this  time  in  a  com  muni  cat  ion  &om  the  well 
known  GJeneral  Lee,  who  took  part  in  the  Americau  contest, 
to  the  Prince  Koyal  of  Poland^"  An  Irishman,  Mr.  Burke,  ia 
sprung;  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  astonished 
every  body  with  the  ^wer  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  com- 
prehensive knowledge  m  all  our  exterior  and  internal  politics 
and  cnnimercial  interests.  He  wants  nothing  but  that  sort 
of  dignity  annexed  to  rank  and  property  in  England,  tw 
make  him  the  most  considerable  man  in  the  Lower  House." 
Mrs.  Burke,  his  son,  and  brother,  were  with  him  in  the  Irish 
excursion,  which  continued  for  three  months,  visiting  Wick- 
low,  Clohir,  the  little  property  left  by  his  brother  who  died 
in  April  the  preceding  year,  Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
Borne  other  places  in  the  southern  and  western  division  of 
that  kingdom,  not  omitting  a  short  visit  to  Ballitore,  the 
Quaker  lady  of  which  he  thua  pleasantly  r^ies  in  a  letter 
from  Dublin — "  Mrs.  Burke  trives  her  love  to  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ton  ;  will  wear  a  cap  at  the  time  at  Ballitore  in  compliment 
to  her,  and  it  will  be  as  large  as  she  can  desire  ;  and  yet  will 
leave  her  something  to  observe  upon  too.  For  next  to 
finerj'  in  a  lady  herself,  the  criticism  of  it  in  another  case 
is  tlie  highest  satisfaction  that  can  be ;  and  this  is  one  way 
of  indemnifying  one's  self  for  the  plainness  of  their  habits. 
So  much  for  you.     Mrs.  Shackleton,  I  owe  it  to  ^ou." 

A  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  antiquities  and 
native  Ifinjuage   of  Ireland.      Of  the  lattr  he  knew  a  little, 

•   Fiom  Lord  Jlahou'g  valuublc  Hieloiy  of  England,  vol.  t 
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and  about  five  yean  afterwards  communicated  to  his  old 
odlege  acquaintance  Dr.  Leland,  who  was  then  writing  the 
History  of  Ireland,  two  volumes  of  old  Irish  manuscripts, 
containing  several  of  the  ancient  written  laws  of  that  country 
in  an  early  idiom  of  the  language  which  he  had  accidentally 
discovered  in  London,  on  a  bookstall.  In  allusion  to  the 
tongue  of  his  native  country,  he  observed  in  conversation 
with  Johnson,  ''  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is 
Teutonic ;  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ;  it  has  much 
English  in  it."  When  the  similarity  of  English  and  Dutch 
was  mentioned,  he  added,  **  1  remember  having  seen  a  Dutch 
sonnet  in  which  I  found  this  word,  roeanopiea,  Nobody 
could  at  first  think  this  was  English ;  but  when  we  inquire, 
we  find  roes,  rose,  and  nopie,  nob.  So  we  have  the  ori^  of 
our  word  rosebuds.^^  His  acquaintance  with  the  filiation  of 
languages  was  pronounced  by  several  competent  judges  to 
be  extensive ;  a  subject  which,  from  his  otber  multifarious 
occupations  might  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  investigation. 
Among  other  places  visited  duriug  thid  tour,  was  the  town 
of  Loughrea  in  the  county  of  Qui  way,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  his  sister,  Mrs.  French,  resided.  His  mother  was 
likewise  there,  having  gone  from  Dublin  to  wait  a  domestic 
event;  and  with  all  the  pride  of  a  mother's  heart  thus 
describes  the  visit  of  her  eminent  son  in  a  letter  to  her  niece, 
a  Mrs.  Henessy.* — 

"Loughrea,  Oct.  25th,  1766. 

"  My  dear  Nelly, — ^The  last  post  brought  me  your  very 
agreeable  and  welcome  letter,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  and  our  friends  with  you  are  all  well,  and  am 
sure  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  that  poor  Julia 
is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  *  *  *  It  happened  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  her  brothers  and  sister  set  ofi^for 
Dublin. 

"  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  pleasure  in  having 
them  here,  where  I  kept  them  constantly  in  view  during  the 
period  of  their  stay,  was  heartily  dashed  at  parting.  All  the 
gentlemen  and  lames  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  made 
a  point  to  visit  them,  and  they  had  as  many  invitations  to 

•  From  Mr.  Haviland  Burke;  recovered  from  the  repository  before 
mentioned,  -where  with  several  on  mere  family  affiiirs  they  had  remained 
midisturbed  more  than  forty  years. 

H 
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(liniuT,  lind  tliey  thought  lit  to  accept  them  all,  as  would  hiTS 
oci'U})i('d  a  great  many  days.  Mr.  Prench  of  IHasan  WM 
(absent)  in  Cork  when  they  came  to  this  country ;  but  oil 
tlio  inornini:!:  after  his  arrival,  he.  Miss  Naglo,  Mrs.  O' Flaherty, 
and  MIsH  DriscoU  came  here,  and  two  d[ays  after  we  wereiul 
engaged  at  Easan  where  we  dined,  and  could  not  well  gel 
from  t  hence  that  night,  and  it  was  with  much  to  do  that 
Jane  and  T  could  get  away. 

"Mr.  French  (of  Easan),  Ned  and  Dick  went  to  look  at 
Galway,  and  at  a  great  lake  which  is  near  to ;  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  in  the  town  the  bells  were  set  ringing  in  honour 
of  tli(^m.  On  the  Monday  foUo^^'ing,  the  Corporation  met 
and  vot(Hl  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Ned,  to  be  sent  to  him 
in  a  silv(?r  box.  My  dear  Nelly,  I  believe  you'll  think  me 
very  vain,  but  as  you  are  a  mother,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
it.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  the  honours  that  are  done  him 
wliich  make  me  vain  of  him,  but  the  goodness  of  his  hearty 
than  whicli  I  believe  no  man  living  has  a  better.  I  am  sure 
there  cannot  be  a  better  son,  nor  I  think  a  better  daughter- 
in-law  tlian  his  wife.  I  will  say  nothing  of  Dick  for  you 
would  have  no  longer  patience  with  me.  *     *     * 

"This  is  a  very  agreeable  town  to  live  in,  and  I  believe 
tliere  is  not  another  in  Ireland  so  small  that  has  in  it  so 
many  families  of  fortune  as  residents.  I  hope  to  be  in  Dublin 
about  the  middle  of  next  month,  where  I  shall  find  a  great 
chanj^e  from  a  very  good  table  of  two  courses,  and  abroad  a 
coach  and  six  to  take  the  air,  to  return  to  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  otherwise  a  plain  style  of  living  at  home  and  of  going 
abroad.  However,  I  will  be  as  content  with  the  latter  as 
with  the  foiTTier,  and  will  think  myself  very  happy  if  it  pleases 
God  to  preserve  me  the  few  children  I  have  left  alive  and 
wc^ll.  *  *  *  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  have  only  room 
left  to  wish  you  all  happiness,  and  to  believe  me  to  be  yout 
most  affectionate  aunt,  "  Mart  BubKK." 

While  in  Longhrea,  an  anecdote  is  recorded,  illustrative 
of  his  habitual  good  nature,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  Mrs. 
B.,  connected  >\ith  a  gentleman  high  in  ofiice  in  Dublin, 
(1S26,)  and  whose  relatives  then  lived  on  the  spot,  vouches. 
8trolling  through  the  town  after  an  early  dinner  on  a  fair 
or  market  day,  desirous  of  viewing  its  agricultural  produce, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  group  of  children,  always  a 
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Watee  of  tHlCMst  <o  liiitH  jffazing  with  intetite  adtniration  on 
tube  exterior  of  a  kind  of  puppet*«bow>  or  rude  theatriod 
eailiibition,  to  the  iotorior  of  which  theni  were  a  varietj  of 
inyitations  for  those  who  had  the  means  to  enter.  The  anxious 
eurkwity,  and  Jamentatiofii  of  the  youthful  group  of  iuahiUty 
to  gratify  it,  induced  him  to  hargain  with  the  proprietor  for 
^le  adittiaston  of  the  whoie,  when  some  of  his  friends  eoming 

S)  at  the  moment,  insisted  upon  exercising  their  privilege  ai 
B  entertainere  in  paying  the  whole  of  th«  expense.  **  No, 
no/'  said  he,  **  this  pleasure  must  be  all  my  own ;  for  I  shall 
probably  nerer  again  haye  the  opportunity  of  making  so 
litany  human  beings  happy  at  so  smail  a  cost."  It  was 
aiMtner  proof  of  his  good  sense  perhaps  as  much  as  of  a 
kind  dispositkin,  that  he  was  no  croaker  against  poor  human 
flatore,  or  against  the  present  times,  as  worse  than  those 
which  hare  preceded  them*  '*  From  the  experience  which 
I  -haire  had,"  he  remarked,  ''  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal^  I 
have  learned  to  think  6tf^/«r  of  mankind." 

It  appears  that  jealousy,  in  the  forms  of  calumny  and  de« 
preciation,  had  already  begun  to  assail  him,  and  was  rarely 
intermitted  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Several  attacul 
had  appeared  in  the  London  newspapers,  to  which  Shackle^ 
toti  was  induced  to  reply  by  giving  simply  a  hir  statement 
of  his  birth  and  career* 

Alluding  to  this  defence,  Burke  observes  to  his  friend  in 
October  1766 1— "  Their  purpose  was,  since  they  were  not 
able  to  find  wherewithal  to  except  to  my  character  for  the 
series  of  years  since  I  appeared  in  England,  to  pursue  me  into 
the  closest  recesses  of  my  life,  and  to  himt  even  to  my  cradle 
in  hope  of  finding  some  blot  against  me.  It  was  on  this 
principle  they  set  on  foot  this  inquiry.  I  have  traced  it  as  far 
as  Mr.  Strettel,  who  reuses  to  let  me  know  from  whom  in 
fingiand  he  received  his  commission." 

During  this  visit  a  lady  of  rank  in  Dublin  possessed  of 
some  literary  talents,  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  character  in 
the  following  lines ;  and  it  may  be  observed  here  that  his 
female  acquaintance  in  both  countries  seemed  to  join  in  the 
same  favourable  opinion-^ 

"  With  judgement  witty,  eloquent  with  sense, 
Polite  with  ease,  and  free  without  offenciB.'' 

An  anecdote  of  the  same  period,  illustrative  of  his  jocular 
spirit  was  related  by  the  late  Mr«  Lennaa  of  the  Irish  bar, 
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to  wliow  romenibranco  it  was  recalled  by  himself,  two  or 
tliix'c  years  before  bia  death,  wlien  the  memory  and  pecu- 
liarities of  si'veral  of  their  old  friends  were  brought  under 

Mr.  Jiidge,  n  barrister  and  intimate  friend  of  Burke,  haviDg 
invited  him  and  Mr.  Lennan  to  dine,  urged,  as  an  irresis- 
tible inducement,  that  Footc  was  to  be  there,  and  likewise 
Mr.  Doyle*  (a  surpeon  in  Dublin  remarkable  tor  wit  and 
huniour )  between  whom  he  calculated  upon  a  fund  of  amuse* 
nieni.  Mr.  IJurke  however  to  play  a  trick  upon  the  English 
wit,  ))r<)p(jsed  an  amendment  of  the  plan;  this  was  to  introduce 
Duyle  whom  Foote  had  ne\^r  seen,  in  an  assumed  character, 
that  of  a  substantial  though  home-spun  Oal^'ay  farmer, 
eouH.'  to  town  on  law  business  with  the  host,  and  who 
liavin*^  enten^l  the  house  at  the  dinner  hour,  was  obliged  in 
courtesy  to  be  invited  to  the  table ;  a  hint  being  dropped  to 
the  niiniic  that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  as  he 
would  be  a  line  subject  for  his  talents  to  work  upon.  The 
sclit  ine  took  elVect.  Foote  assailed  the  pretended  farmer  as 
ilie  butt  of  the  company,  with  his  whole  artillery  of  broad- 
faced  mirth,  ridicule,  mimicry  and  banter — chuckling  with 
evident  satisfaction  at  his  o\in  apparent  superiority,  and  the 
lau^diter  created  against  "Squire  Ploughshajpe."  The  latter 
actinii:  his  part,  and  submitting  with  good  humour  in  order  to 
see  the  full  power  of  his  adversary',  at  length  seemed  to  pluck 
u\)  s])irit  to  retort,  and  pretending  gradually  to  assume  con- 
lidence,]ioured  out  so  much  wit  and  humour  on  the  head  of  the 
actor,  that  the  latter  could  not  ctmceal  his  surj)rise,  and  almost 
coiiirsscd  hinis(df  matched  ;  exclaiming  every  now  and  then 
to  his  host,  "  AVhero  did  you  pick  up  this  barn-door  genius  ?" 
''  J>itter  dog !"  "  Sliarp  as  one  of  his  own  sickles !"  '*  Well 
said  for  a  Imnipkini'*  aivd  others  to  the  same  effect;  nor  was 
he  ill  formed  who  his  op|)oneiit  really  was  until  the  moment 
of  s('])aration. 

I'he  session  commencing  October  1766,  saw  the  Eocking- 
hani  connection  nearly  quiescent.  The  fame  of  its  ablest 
niemhtT  however  as  far  as  he  thought  fit  to  exert  himself, 
continued  to  rise.  William  Burke,  writing  about  this  time. 
says,  "  Our  friend  E.  B.  has  acted  all  along  w4th  so  unwearied 
a  worthiness,  that  the  world  does  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  in  his  public  conduct  he  has  no  one  view  but  the  public 

•  Author  ofai)iece  well-known  in  Ireland,  **  Daniel O'Rourke^s Dream.* 
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Sod."  Lord  Charlemont  shortly  afterward  thus  wrote  to 
r.  Flood : — ^^  I  some  time  ago  sent  to  Leland  an  account 
of  our  friend  Burke's  unparalleled  success,  which  I  suppose  he 
communicated  to  jou.  His  character  daily  rises,  and  Barr6 
is  totally  eclipsed  by  him ;  his  praise  is  universal  and  even 
the  Opposition  who  own  his  superior  talents,  can  find 
nothing  to  say  against  him  but  that  he  is  an  impudent 
fellow.  Yesterday  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  to 
exclude  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  from  certain  ports  in 
England,  when  Burke  supported  the  cause  of  Irelapd  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  ana  the  bill  waa  rejected."  v 

The  phrase  "impudent  fellow,"  was  not  wholly  jocular^ 
but  in  fact  groundai  on  a  jealousy  very  general  then  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  which  operated  against  him  for 
many  years,  of  deeming  it  a  species  of  presumption  in  men 
without  private  weight  to  assume  a  parliamentary  lead.  In 
that  assemblv  it  appears  this  spirit  displayed  itself  sometimes. 
Without,  it  burst  forth  continually  iu  virulent  abuse,  chiefly 
in  allusion  to  his  being  an  Irishman — his  Jesuitical  education, 
as  they  would  have  it,  at  St.  Omer — and  his  assurance  in  at- 
tempting to  controvert  the  political  principles,  or  to  seize 
the  lead  from  men  so  much  his  superiors  in  station. 

Such  a  feeling  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment,  was  then  perhaps  considering  the  aristocratic 
structure  of  even  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature^ 
scarcely  strange.  He  was  not  merely  new  to  the  House,  but 
in  a  certain  degree  new  to  the  country.  He  was  without 
the  essential  adjuncts  of  commanding  wealth  or  high  con- 
nections ;  and  thence  was  regarded  in  the  li^ht  of  one  who 
usurps  a  station  to  which  he  has  no  proper  claim.  For  it  is 
another  of  his  characteristics  in  an  eventful  career,  to  have 
been  the  Jirat  who  attained  under  so  many  disadvantages,  to 
consequence  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  simply  by 
unaided  talents ;  and  thus  to  have  smoothed  the  road  m  the 
House  of  Commons  for  those  who  have  been,  and  others  who 
may  be  again,  similarly  situated. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  wonder  to  all,  to  see  such  a 
man  not  generally  fsimiliar  to  the  political  world  and  without 
known  practice  in  public  business,  start  at  once  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  that  arduous  pursuit.  It  was  annoying 
to  many  to  see  their  consequence  overshadowed,  their  abili- 
ties by  the  force  of  contrast  tacitly  lessened,  and  an  utter 
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Btranger  boimd  at  once  over  their  heads  from  the  retirement 
of  private  life  to  tbo  impoeiiig  station  of  a  first-rate  orator 
ana  an  accomplished  statesman. 

This  success,  on  considering  his  citmordlnwy  capacltf 
and  acquirements,  it,  not  to  us  so  iueiplicable  as  it  then 
eeemed  to  casual  observers.     Scarcely  any  one  perhaps  who 

T  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  had  laboured  so  dili- 
y  to  quality  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  office  he  wa^  to 

,  or  united  with  diligence  bo  much  genius  Jind  power  to 

profit  bv  his  labours.  He  possessed  nothing  else  to  austain 
him.  liia  general  knowledge  was  various,  and  of  such  ready 
application,  that  in  argument,  or  in  illustration,  his  resources 
»Dpeared  boundless.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  ancients, 
and  stored  up  what  tbey  knew.  Prom  the  modems  he  had 
drawn  improved  prindples  of  law,  morals, politics,  and  science. 
To  these  he  could  add,  when  he  thought  proper,  the  logic  and 
metaphysics  of  the  schools,  with  the  more  popular  acquire- 
ments of  poetry,  history,  criticism,  and  the  fine  arts.  In 
powers  01  imagination  no  orator  of  any  age  has  approached 
him  ;  in  prompt  command  of  words,  andm  vigour  of  languaee, 
very  few  ;  in  rellci^,  and  when  he  pleased,  elegance  of  dic- 
tion when  he  seized  the  peu,  no  writer  of  modern  times.  He 
Lad,  in  fact,  enriched  a  soil  naturally  good  by  such  assiduous 
culture,  that  it  often  threatened,  and  sometimes  did  bring 
forth  weeds  along  with  the  clioiocst  products.  All  this  was 
accomplished,  not  in  the  quiet  of  affluence,  but  in  the  biutle 
of  strugi^ling  for  an  adequate  provision  in  life.  "  I  waa  not,"  | 
said  he,  in  his  forcible  manner,  "  swaddled,  rocked,  and  dan- 
dled into  a  legislator.  Nitor  in  adeertunt  is  the  motto  for  a 
man  like  me." 

He  was  arrived  too  at  the  ago  of  thirty-sis — a  time  when 
this  multifarious  knowledge  was  digested  and  methodized — 
when  the  U8ei\d  had  been  winnowed  from  the  chaff;  when  i 
tho  mind  of  a  man  if  ever  worth  any  thing  is  capable  of  | 
the  most  vigorous  eiertion.  It  was  an  age,  however,  at 
which  as  esperience  has  proved,  few 'men — we  have  not 
perhaps  another  iuatance — who  enter  Parliament  for  the 
first  time,  are  destined  to  attain  the  very  highest  degree  of 
eminence  either  as  orators  or  men  of  business.  TTiis  of 
itself  would  distinguish  hiui  as  an  uncommon  man.  If  be 
ever  entertained  any  doubt  ou  this  point  himself,  it  was  no 
sooner  thought  of  than  conquered  by  an  application  that 
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^ew  no  intenmssion,  and  a  seal  that  no  obstade  could 
Biibdue. 

Bespeotabld  mediocrily  as  a  speaker  was  as  much  perhaps 
as  many  however  high  their  previous  opinion  might  oe 
4X>nld  reasonably  anticipate  for  him.  To  be  distinguished 
in  the  Senate,  tae  great  arena  of  national  talent,  is  the  lot 
of  few.  To  become  great  is  one  of  those  chances  of  lift 
eonfined  to  gemus.of  a  high  order.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  own  energies  on  first  gaining 
admission  there,  for  it  is  occasion  alone  that  elicits  them 
ftom  most  men ;  and  those  occasions  were  always  at  hand 
in  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  late 
reign.  ^^ 

His  rhetorical  efforts  were  aided  in  an  eminent  degree 
by  a  tenacious  memory,  which  made  almost  every  thing 
once  embraced  by  it  a  permanent  acquisition.  This  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ^ifts  of  nature  to  an  orator.  It 
will  always  supply  him  with  matter,  with  words,  and  not 
unfinequently  with  wisdom.  Men  vary  in  this  respect  very 
much.  It  is  the  delieht  of  many  to  read  much  aud  to  read 
attentively ;  but  it  is  m  the  power  of  very  few  to  retain  what 
they  have  learnt  with  accuracy,  or  to  draw  it  out  in  a  popular 
manner,  or  on  popular  topics,  so  as  to  enliven  or  illustrate 
their  discourse.  No  man  possessed  this  faculty  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  him  of  whom  we  speak,  and  of  the 
8tac«ngth  01  his  recollection  on  more  recondite  subjects,  the 
fbilowing  from  high  authority  is  a  striking  instance. 

A  relative*  of  Burke  having  called  many  years  ago  upon 
the  late  Chief  Baron  Bicbards  when  at  the  bar  to  consult 
him,  the  attention  of  the  latter  became  diverted  by  the  name 
to  the  memory  and  to  the  praises  of  the  orator ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  imderstood  the  relationship  existing  between  him  and 
his  client,  after  a  warm  eulogy  on  his  powers,  mentioned  the 
following  anecdote  as  having  come  within  his  own  knowled^re. 

Having  dined  at  a  party  where  among  others  were  the  Irish 
orator  and  an  Archdeacon  of  Brecon  whose  name  is  not 
remembered,  the  latter  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  antiquarian  research,  started  several  subjects 
of  conversation  so  unusual*  that  few  of  his  hearers  felt 

*  Mr.  HavilMid  Burica. 
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incliiiod  or  qualified  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Burke  re- 
niainod  silent  for  some  time,  until  in  the  midst  of  a  fluent 
detail  of  some  of  the  operations  of  Csesar  in  Britain,  he 
stopped  the  relater  short  by  pointing  out  a  material  error 
as  to  facts,  which  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  the  story. 
The  clergyman  bowed,  without  making  any  reply.  One  of 
the  more  obscure  Latin  authors  formed  the  next  topic  of 
discussion,  in  a  quotation  from  whom  the  same  critic  again 
corrt^cted  him  as  to  two  or  three  words,  which  was  received 
with  the  same  silent  acquiescence.  A  third  subject  of  debate 
was  an  old  and  very  scarce  volume  containing  some  curious 
geop^raphical  details,  with  which  also  he  very  successfully 
dis[)layed  his  acquaintance  to  the  surprise  of  the  company. 
At  tlu^  conclusion  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Richards  and  the 
Archdeacon  walked  home  together.  "Sir,"  observed  the 
former,  "  I  admired  your  patience  when  so  repeatedly,  and 
I  dare  say  unnecessarily,  interrupted  by  our  eminent  fellow 
guest ;  for  from  the  nature  of  your  studies  you  must  be  a 
more  competent  judge  of  such  matters  than  the  bustle  of 
politics  can  permit  him  to  be."  "  Mr.  Burke  was  never- 
theless right,  and  I  was  wrong,"  replied  the  Archdeacon : 
"  nay  more ;  I  confess  I  went  previously  prepared  to  speak 
on  those  subjects,  for  knowing  that  I  was  to  meet  him  and 
liearing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  almost  every  thing,  I 
had  determined  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  spent  much  of  the  morning  in  my  study. 
My  memory  however  proved  more  treacherous  than  I  had 
ima<];ine<i." 

Before  the  prorogation  in  July,  an  offer  is  said  to  have 
been  made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  now  rendered 
by  circumstances  more  independent  of  Lord  Chatham,  of 
a  seat  at  the  Treasury ;  but  clogged  with  stipulations  to 
which  he  refused  to  accede.  A  hint  of  this  seems  to 
be  dropped  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Barry.  "  The  measures 
since  pursued,  both  with  regard  to  men  and  things  have 
been  so  additionally  disagreeable,  that  I  did  not  think 
mys(^lf  free  to  accept  any  thing  under  this  Administra- 
tion." A  negociation  for  the  main  body  of  the  Rocking- 
ham party  to  join  the  ministry  soon  followed,  but  came 
to  nothing,  "  because,"  says  he  in  another  letter,  "  it  was 
not  found    practicable  with  honour  to  undertake  a  task 
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like  that  until  people  understood  one  another  a  little  better^ 
and  can  be  got  to  a  little  cooler  temper,  and  a  little  more 
fiur  dealing. 

.  In  PebruaiT  1767,  Richard  Burke,  who  seemed  to  linger  as 
much  as  possible  at  home  rather  than  fill  the  Grenada  appoint- 
ment,  wrote  thus  affejetionatelj  of  his  brother.  "  Now,  my* 
dear  friend,  jou  expect  some  account  of  Ned.  In  one  word 
then  (I  shall  use  twenty)  he  is  as  well  in  health  as  you  would 
wish ;  a  little  more  jovial  than  you  would  approve  ;  and  not 
quite  as  rich  as  you  would  desire  or  perhaps  expect.  .  What 
he  has  is  his  own ;  he  owes  the  public  nothing,  whatever  the 
public  may  owe  him.  Indeed  the  public  is  just  to  him  in 
one  thing,  let  the  rest  come  when  it  will.  *  *  *  It  is  just  to 
his  character.  For  honour,  for  integrity,  and  for  ability,  no 
man  ever  stood  higher  in  public  estimation  in  this  kingdom, 
and  I  will  say — but  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  speaking — no  man 
ever  better  deserved  it." 

During  the  summer  he  had  a  visit  from  the  Nagles  and  other 
Irish  relatives.  To  these  he  was  enabled  to  shew  some  farming 
improvements  through  his  fnends,and  afterwards  rallied  them 
pleasantly  upon  some  ill  success  in  Irish  schemes  as  promis- 
ing to  be  like  the  ingenious  farmers  in  Gulliver — with  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  no  crops.  -—He  paid  a 
visit  himself  of  some  length  to  Lord  Bockingham  in  York- 
shire, with  whom  a  constant  confidential  correspondence  was 
kept  up  on  public  affairs  until  the  death  of  that  nobleman. 
A  visit  was  likewise  paid  by  him,  along  with  Admiral 
Keppel,  to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  at  Goodwood ;  and 
another  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  Claremont,  who  had  now 
learned  to  display  great  respect  for  his  conduct  and  talents. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  November  1767,  he  broke 
ground  against  the  ministry  in  au  impressive  speech,  con- 
demning their  general  conduct  ana  happily  ridiculing 
General  Conway*  s  lamentations  for  the  recent  death  of 
Charles  Townshend  and  the  loss  of  his  projected  plans  for 
the  public  good ;  which  were  rather  absurdly  stated  as  likely 
to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  though  none  of  his 
colleagues  knew  what  they  were. 

This  step  indicated  irreconcileable  differences  of  opinion, 
and  in  fact  some  resentment  between  the  Ministry  and  the 
Bockingham  party.  Three  meetings  to  effect  a  junction 
betweeii  them  had  taken  place  in  vain.     Lord  Chatham  is 
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8:ii(l  to  have  resorted  to  what  was  considered  unfair  means 
w)iile  ot)itTs  attribute  these  means  to  the  Duke  of  Qrafbon,  to 
sipanitc  the  frieuds  of  the  Marquis  from  those  of  the  Duke 
ot"  Xowcastle,  though  uusuccessfullj,  and  to  which  he  alluded 
wluMi  he  said  the  motto  of  ministry  was  Divide  ei  Imperm. 
The  Jk'cltbrd  party,  however,  proved  more  compliant  to  the 
UN  isliesj  of  his  Lordship  and  his  Q-race  than  tne  Bockingw 
liains ;  and  iu  a  fortnight  afterwards  they  coalesced,  forming 
Avhat  was  called  the  Grafton  Administration.  The  Nullum 
Teni[)us  Bill ;  the  distresses  produced  by  the  high  price  of 
])r(nisions ;  the  restraining  act  relative  to  the  India  Com* 
pans  ;  and  a  few  other  minor  topics,  occupied  Mr.  Burke  tho 
first  part  of  the  session. 

Ill  .March  1768,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  the  new  one 
meet  in  u;  in  May,  when  he  was  again  returned  for  Wendover. 
About  tlie  same  time  he  purchased,  for  above  J620,000,  a 
small  estate  and  agreeable  residence  since  burnt  down, 
jiaiiied  Gregories,  near  Beaconsfield  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  the 
expense  being  increased  by  being  obliged  against  his  inclina* 
lion  to  take  tlie  seller's  collection  of  pictures  and  marbles,  as 
appeals  by  a  letter  written  in  July  to  Barry  the  painter.  Of 
this  purcliase  he  writes  soon  aftenvards  to  Shackleton— " I 
liave  made  a  push  with  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own  and  the 
aid  of  my  friends  to  cast  a  little  root  into  this  country.  I 
liav(^  ])urcliased  a  house  with  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
l^iiekinghamshire,  twenty-four  miles  from  London,  where  I 
now  am  (^lay  1st.)  It  is  a  place  exceedingly  pleasant;  and 
1  pi'opose,  Grod  willing,  to  become  a  farmer  in  good  earnest." 

How  tlie  money  was  procured  to  effect  the  purchase  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  has  given  rise  to  many  surmises  and 
re])()rts.  A  part  undoubtedly  was  his  own,  the  bequest  of  his 
elder  brotlier,  and  some  portion  is  believed  came  from  William 
]^urke.  The  remainder  was  to  have  been  raised  upon 
mortiijage,  when  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham  hearing  of  his 
intention,  voluntarily  offered  the  loan  of  the  amount  required 
to  complete  the  purchase.  It  has  been  said  that  he  even 
tendered  a  larger  sum,  which  the  delicacy  of  his  friend 
declined  to  receive,  accepting  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  this  upon  condition  of  being  repaid  the  first 
op[)ortnnity. 

That  moment  never  arrived.  While  the  waveror  or  obange- 
liug,  the  coy  Whig  or  doubtful  Tory,  seized  upon  such  op- 
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pcNrkinitiM  m  offered  fcr  adTanoinc^  their  personal  interests, 
Wrke  remained  stable  in  his  opinions  and  therefore  un« 
prosperous.  Bj  consistency  he  closed  the  door  of  office 
Ugainst  himself,  and  thus  repaid  in  principle  to  his  patron 
what  he  was  indebted  in  money;  The  termination  of  the 
^ffiur  19  told  by  a  delicate  hint  from  the  noble  suo- 
cessor  of  the  Marquis,  written  amidst  a  burst  of  grief 
immediately  after  his  death,  July  3,  1782:— "I  must  re- 
collect mys^.  It  was  my  duty  to  haye  informed  you  that 
certain  bonds  are  cancelled  by  a  codicil  of  his  will.  He  felt 
merit  as  he  ought  to  haye  done,  and  he  never  did  an  action 
in  his  life  more  acceptable  to  your  since^  friend, 

^  FiTZWILLIAM." 

Honourable  as  the  transaction  was  to  the  friendship  and 
delicacy  of  both,  the  ingenuity  of  party  abuse  has  converted  it 
into  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  tne  person  most  obliged. 
Yet  the  Marquis  was  undoubtecly  under  obligations  to  him, 
both  publicly  as  exponent  of  his  policy,  and  tor  some  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  business  of  his  large  estates  in  Ireland  when 
in  that  country  two  years  before.  Less  disinterested  men 
indeed  would  have  settled  the  matter  otherwise — the  one  by 
quartering  his  friend,  the  other  by  being  quartered,  on  the 
public  purse.  To  the  honour  of  both  a  diftereut  course  was 
pursued;  and  admitting  that  the  money  was  never  re- 
daimed,  it  did  not  produce  a  third  part  of  the  annual  income 
which  the  Whig  party  with  great  consideration  and  liberality 
presented  to  Mr.  Fox  before  quitting  him  in  1794. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1768  seemed  not  a  little  threatening.  Eemonstrances,  peti- 
tions, and  non-importation  agreements,  seconded  by  strong 
private  representations  to  men  of  influence  here,  daily  arrived 
from  America.  These,  on  the  motion  for  the  address, 
brought  out  some  severe  comments  from  Mr.  Burke,  on  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  to  that  country ;  their  passiveness  on 
the  invasion  of  Corsica ;  and  on  some  other  popular  topics  of 
the  time.  Another  conspicuous  and  constitutional  effort 
was  on  the  injustice,  sanctioned  by  a  new  bill,  of  bringing 
Americans  guilty  of  treason  in  their  own  country  to  Eng- 
bind  for  trial. 

Lord  Chatham  at  length  resigned.  With  difficulties  thick- 
ening round  the  Ministry,  an  old  and  troublesome  political 
performer,  scarcely  less  a  source  of  alarm  to  his  fri^ids  than 
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to  h  i  8  enemies,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was'Mr.  Wilkes, 
a^aiu  reduced  to  his  last  shilling,  i«?ho,  thriving  by  no  other 
trade  but  patriotism,  found  it  necessary  to  invite  persecu- 
tion in  order  to  extract  money ;  and  suddenly  appearing 
from  Italy  as  candidate  for  London,  and  then  for  Middlesex 
though  witb  an  outlawry  hanging  over  his  head,  unexpectedly 
gained  the  election. 

The  vacillation  of  Government,  the  legal  proceedings, 
riots,  and  general  ferment  which  ensued,  require  no  other 
notice  here  than  for  the  employment  they  gave  Mr.  Burke 
and  ]\rr.  Grenville,  the  leaders  of  the  two^  divisions  of 
Opposition,  who  agreeing  in  this,  had  few  other  points  of 
union.  The  question  of  the  patriot's  expulsion,  so  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  country,  was  carried  against 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  both,  3rd  of  February  1769, 
A  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  riot  in  St.  Greorge's  fields, 
by  tlie  former,  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.  Wilkes's 
ati'airs,  America,  seditious  libel,  the  civil  list.  East  India 
ailairs,  and  others,  afforded  him  fruitful  themes  for  every 
week  of  the  session  ;  and,  along  with  several  other  gentle- 
men of  Buckinghamshire,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King  at  the  levee,  against  the  decision  oi  the  House  of 
Conmions.  Toward  the  close  of  it,  an  argument  cm  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  occurred  between  him  and  Mr* 
Grenville,  which  evinced  that  the  latter,  with  four  years'  ex- 
peritnice,  had  gained  no  increase  of  wisdom  on  the  impru- 
dence and  impracticability  of  that  measure.  "He  behaves," 
says  Dr.  Franklin  writing  of  that  gentleman  shortly  before, 
"  as  if  a  little  out  of  his  head  on  the  article  of  America,  which 
he  brings  into  every  debate  without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  tiring 
every  body,  even  his  own  friends,  with  harangues  about  and 
against  America." 

An  appeal  likewise  by  Mr.  Grenville  from  the  majority  in 
Parliament  to  the  country  generally  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  which  shortly  followed  brought  the  rival  leaders 
more  immediately  before  the  public.  It  was  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  **The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  written  either  by 
himself  or  by  Mr.  Knox,  a  former  secretary  of  his,  under  his 
eye ;  and  which,  without  formally  mentioning  names,  was 
designed  to  praise  his  own  and  Lord  Bute's  measures,  and 
censure  those  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  reply  of  Burke,  in  "  Observations  **  on  this  pro* 
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duction»  his  first  avowed  political  pamphlet  and  little  inferior 
to  any  that  followed  it,  displayed  the  danger  of  attacking  one 
who  was  so  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject  and  his  weapons^ 
In  this  piece  he  convicts  his  opponent  of  inconclusive  reason- 
ing,  of  inaccuracy  in  many  of  his  statements,  and  of  ignorance 
as  to  facts  and  details  on  the  great  principles  of  commerce 
and  revenue  on  which  Mr.  Grenville  particularly  plumed 
himself.  Altogether  the  exposure  here  made,  gives  us  a 
strong  impression  what  a  poor  figure  an  active  mmister  and 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  make  with  his  pen. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  this  pamphlet  on  the  then  financial 
condition  of  France  of  which  Mr.  G-renville  seemed  to  know 
little,  illustrates  what  took  place  twenty  years  afterwards, 
and  exhibits  the  length  of  view  which  his  more  gifted 
adversary  applied  to  this  as  to  most  other  subjects.* 

About  this  time  Junius  broke  forth  upon  the  English 
world  with  a  vigour  and  rancour  never  surpassed,  and  from 
under  a  mask  which  has  never  been  penetrated.  From  the 
first,  he  seems  to  have  excited  no  less  wonder  in  political 
than  admiration  in  many  literary  circles.  Audacious  beyond 
all  precedent ;  unscrupulous  yet  with  an  air  of  fairness ;  a 
lofty  tone ;  keen  discernment ;  familiar  seemingly  with 
public  men  and  afiairs ;  well  informed  upon  private  matters 
which  were  chiefly  known  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life ; 
argumentative  when  he  thought  proper ;  and  with  powers  of 
invective  wholly  unrestrained,  his  successive  publications 
were  looked  to  with  unusual  interest  as  having  something  to 
reveal,  or  some  public  delinquent  to  denounce.  To  many 
literary  men  he  appeared  a  master  in  his  art.  Elegant,  or 
aiming  at  elegance  in  style  ;  powerful  in  language  ;  concise, 
terse,  bitter  or  sarcastic  as  occasion  required;  no  words 
thrown  away  and  few  superfluous  ones  introduced ;  similes 
of  some  novelty  and  figures  of  more  or  less  force ;  he  placed 
the  powers  of  our  language  in  a  new  and  forcible  light.  He 
wrote  fearlessly  because  he  wrote  anonymously.  Like  a 
meteor  he  gleamed  in  the  political  horizon ;  and  like  other 

*  **  Under  such  extreme  straitnees  and  distraction,  labours  the  whole 
body  of  their  finances,  so  far  does  their  charge  outrun  their  supply  in 
every  particular,  that  no  man,  I  believe^  who  has  considered  their  aifairs 
with  any  degree  of  attention  or  information,  but  must  hourly  look  for 
some  extraoi^nary  convulsion  in  that  whole  system ;  the  effects  qf  which 
on  Francey  and  even  on  all  Europe ^  it  ie  djffieuU  to  oor^ecture,** 
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niotoors,  having  excited  the  gaze  of  wonderiitg  ffpectators  for 
risinison,  disappeared  in  illimitable  space.  Noneltnew,  or  haf 
ae<Mirat<»lv  ascertained,  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went* 

Vnivorsal  opinion  fixed  at  once  upon  Burke  as  the  author. 
Conversations,  pamphlets,  letters,  paragraphs,  and  occasional 
caricatures  arrived  simultaneously  at  that  decision.  All  hit 
oneniies — and  the  accusation  alone  made  many— Lord  Mans- 
field  among  others — told  him  so.  All  his  friends,  if  they  did 
Yiot  hint  tlieir  opinion,  fully  believed  it ;  and  among  these  jyt^ 
Johnson,  until  a  spontaneous  disavowal  undeceived  him^ 
None  else  was  supposed  capable  of  wielding  a  pen  of  so  much 
a])ility,  or  of  exhibiting  such  perfect  knoK'ledge  of  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  time.  The  extent  of  abuse  poured  upon 
him  in  e(msr(]uence,  will  surprise  any  reader  who  may  live 
tlu^  courage — as  it  has  been  my  duty— to  wade  through  the 
newspapers  of  the  day — and  however  suspicion  wavered  for 
a  time  over  other  claimants,  it  returned  again  and  again 
to  hi  III,  until  the  announcement  of  the  evidence  touching  Sir 
Philip  Francis. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  however  I  thought  it  n^ 
C(  ssary  to  state  the  circumstances  supposed  to  implicate  Mr# 
Burke.  I  was  quite  aware  of  his  own  constant  denials.  1 
knew  that  he  had  done  so  to  all  his  friends ;  spontaneously 
to  many.  I  was  informed  that  he  had  repeatedly  done 
the  same  in  letters  to  various  persons  who  had  deemed  them^ 
selves  authorised  to  put  the  question,  and  among  others,  in 
177],  "on  his  word  and  honour"  to  Mr.  Charles  Town* 
sliend,*  and  Dr.  Markham,  then  Bishop  of  Chester.  I  was 
(juite  snre  that  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  with  whom  hd 
was  so  intimately  linked,  never  would  have  permitted  such 
tliin<2^s  to  appear  ;  and  without  his  privity  it  was  equally 
certain  that  from  real  respect  for  him,  as  well  as  from 
kindlier  feelings  and  prudential  motives,  he  would  never 
have  entered  upon  a  course  of  such  envenomed  hostility.  I 
knew  that  he  had  attributed  the  success  of  Junius  to  what 
he  ealUnl  "  the  instrumental  part  of  writing,"  that  is  style- 
in  fact  that  manner,  not  matter,  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
In  the  second  edition  I  became  still  more  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  solid  foundation  for  the  charge.     Others,  his 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Townnhend,  afterwards  Lori  Sydney,  whom 
Goldsmith  has  conmi«morat«d. 
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<Delat»Te%  thought  difierentlj,  and  believed  they  eould  add 
.many  details  to  the  ciroutniitaiices  of  suspicion.  To  these  I 
tbov^t  it  £ur  on  a  disputed  point  to  give  plaoe,  though  with 
an  intimation  as  to  my  own  opinion.* 

But  the  publieation  of  the  G-renville  pi^rs  has  set  the 
^eation  at  rest  for  ever  as  regards  him.  The  anonymous 
•berO)  ^  ^i'  priTate  letters  to  Mr.  Gkorge  Grenville,  fairly 
offen  himself  to  him  as  a  thorough  partisan.  He  is,  he 
says,  attached  to  him  and  to  him  ^one ;  esteems  his  spirit 
and  undemtanding ;  is  devoted  to  his  views  as  far  as  he  can 
Ascertain  what  these  views  and  opinions  are ;  he  has  been 
writing  for  two  years  past  or  more,  a  multitude  of  papers  in 
addition  to  those  of  Lucius,  Atticus  and  others  in  support 
of  hia  diaracter  and  measures ;  he  owns  to  being  unknown 
and  unccmnected ;  at  a  proper  time  he  will  disclose  himself ; 
has  a  great  desire  to  be  nonoured  with  his  notice,  but  must 
wait  tm  he  is  Minister ;  he  will  not  be  a  troublesome  depen- 
dant ;  and  a^Eun  disclaims  connection  with  any-party. 

Not  a  point  here  applies  to  the  subject  of  this  me* 
mcir.  Familiarly  known  to  George  G-renville ;  opposed  to 
him  oontinualiy  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  dissentmg  from 
nearly  all  his  views ;  exposing  his  errors  in  the  pamphlet 
infit  mentioned  (1769) ;  the  leading  organ  of  the  Kock- 
mghams,  and  therefore  closely  connected  with  party  ; 
.and  who  in  the  '^  multitude  of  papers"  alluded  to,  was 
himself  frequently  the  subject  of  censure  and  depreciation ; 
who  possessed  too  high,  a  spirit  to  solicit  to  become 
the  dependant  of  any  one ;  whose  own  position  in  public 
opinion  vras  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed -^added  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  in 
confidential  letters  to  Lord  Bockingham — all  these  render  it 
Utterly  impossible  ever  again  to  connect  his  name  seriously 
with  that  of  Junius. 

Mr.  Burke  spent  the  recess  at  Gregories  in  superintending 
the  repairs  and  alterations  of  his  house ;  and  in  attention  to 
rural  Dusiness  proved  as  active  a  farmer  as  any  in  the 
country,  being  often  in  the  fields  in  a  morning  as  soon  as  his 
labourers.  This  he  described  as  luxury  after  the  noise,  heat, 
and  drudgery  of  the  House  of  Commons.    In  town  he 

*  '^  If  oiroamfttantiai  evidence  have  material  weight  in  any  instance,  it 
it  difficult  to  believe^  from,  the  dttaliB  some  time  ago  published,  that  Sir 
Philip  FnuMOB  tra*  not  th«  tniiii.'' 
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usually  had  a  temporan' re8i(lcnce  during  the  sitting  of  paiv 
liaiiunt,  sometimes  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Fludjer  Street, 
Charles  Street,  Duke  Street,  37,  Gerrard  Street,  and  some 
others,  lie  had  intended,  he  told  Shackleton,  a  journey  to 
Italy  at  this  period,  but  found  too  many  occupations  at  home. 

AiiLid  many  other  engagements,  added  to  the  labours  of 
politics,  a  more  humble  friend  was  not  forgotten.  His  pro- 
tiMtiou  of  Barry  has  been  already  noticed.  The  moment  bis 
own  means  became  extended  by  being  connected  with 
Adiiiiiiistration,  he  recommended  him,  seconded  by  the 
advice  of  Beynolds,  to  go  to  Italy  for  improvement,  and  with 
AVilliani  JJurke,  oftered  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  maintain 
him  while  there  till  he  bad  copied  orstudied  the  great  masters. 
The  painter  set  out  in  October  1765,  and  remained  abroad 
above  tiv(»  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  earned 
uotliini;  for  himself,  and  received  no  supplies  from  any  other 
quarter  than  his  two  generous  friends,  who  fulfilled  their 
promises  amid  serious  difficulties  and  claims  of  their  own,  in 
^vhich  William  in  one  of  his  letters  was  obliged  to  confess, 
that  "cash  was  not  so  plentiful  as  he  could  wish."  A  fact 
of  this  kind,  so  rarely  imitated  by  rank  or  wealth,  speaks 
uiore  for  the  heart  than  any  formal  panegyric,  though  it  is 
only  one  instance  among  many  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
subject  of  this  work. 

J^arry  felt  the  weight  of  his  obligations.  Of  Dr.  Sleigh, 
he  said,  "  He  first  put  me  upon  Mr,  Burke,  who  has  been, 
under  (iod,  all  in  all  to  me."  Writing  to  the  Doctor  himself, 
he  says,  "  To  your  goodness  I  owe  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family, 
which,  in  one  word,  is  owing  you  all  that  is  essential  tome." 
To  Mr.  Burke  he  writes,  "  I  am  your  property."  And  again, 
"  You  ouL^ht  surely  to  be  free  with  a  man  of  your  own  making, 
who  has  found  in  you  father,  brother,  friend,  every  thing,"* 

•  'J'his  artist  was  not  the  only  instance  of  his  benevolence  and  friend- 
shi})  ^^•lit'Ilev^•^  circiiinstance.s  placed  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  service. 
IJairttt,  also  an  Irishman,  had  fallen  into  difficulties  by  the  improvidence 
too  tVe<jiuntly  attendant  on  genius,  and  the  fact  coming'  to  the  earsofMr. 
JJurke  ill  1782,  duiin«jf  his  short  tenure  of  power,  he  bestowed  upon  him  a 
]>laee  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  was  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Voiiij}^  »^ives  the  following-  account  of  this  artist,  appended  to  a  land- 
scape of  his  in  Sir  John  V.  J.eicester's  g-allery : — "The  first  notice  of  the 
])ictuies  of  this  artist  that  appears  on  record  is  his  obtaining  from  the 
tSociety  of  Arts  a  premium  of  50  g-uineas.  He  was  considered  the  best 
landscape  painter  of  the  time  he  lived  in ;  and  although  the  patrons  of  art 
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.  Frequent  oorreflpondeDce  with  their  prot^^  was  maintained 
by  the  fiimilj,  chiefly  howeyer  through  the  medium  of  William, 
as  being  less  occupied  in  business;  but  occasionally  with 
Edmund»  who  addresses  him  with  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
and  whose  remarks  and  admonitions  are  so  fine  in  themselTCS, 
and  display  such  an  intimate  acouaintance  with  the  arts  and 
with  the  worid,  couched  in  an  eloquent  style,  that  it  would 
be  a  crime  equally  against  his  reputation^  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  reader,  not  to  give  a  few  of  the  principal  letters  from 
him  which  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

A  close  intimacy  had  existed  for  some  years  with  G-arrick, 
to  whom  as  we  have  seen,  confidential  communications  were 
made ;  and  he  and  his  wife  invited  to  frequent  yisits  in  the 
country. — "  You  first,"  Burke  writes,  **  sate  yourself  with  wit, 
jollity,  and  luxury,  and  afterwards  retire  hither  to  repose  your 
person  and  understanding  on  early  hours,  boiled  mutton, 
drowsy  conversation,  and  a  Httle  claober  milk.*'  In  June  of 
this  year,  some  pressing  necessity  compelled  him  to  solicit  a 
loan  from  his  friend.— "My  dear  Garriek,— I  make  no  apology 
for  asking  a  fayour  from  you,  because  you  need  make  none 
in  refusing  it.  I  wish  then  that  you  would  let  me  haye  a 
thousand  pounds  upon  my  bond  until  this  time  twelvemonth. 
I  shall  at  that  time,  possibly  before,  be  able  to  discharge  it, 
and  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  I  am  with  great  truth  and 
affection,  dear  Garriek,  most  sincerely  .yours,  Edm.  Bueke." 

Whether  the  money  was  lent  does  not  appear.  The  actor's 
usual  address  in  reply  was  **  CartMimo  mio  Edmundoy  Burke 
had  been  obliged  to  refuse  a  public  request  of  his  shortly 
before,  from  its  being  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents. 
But  soon  afterwards  sent  him  the  following  pleasant  and 
well  expressed  note,  now  in  my  possession,  as  a  tacit  apology 
for  the  refusal. — 

"  (August,  1769.) 

"  Dear  Gfarrick, — I  send  yoo  a  RMa  sera,  a  late  turtle— 
an  entertainment  at  least  as  good  for  the  palate  as  the  other 

cannot  be  aooufed  of  not  duly  appreciating  his  merita,  yet  after  a  long  and 
successful  career  almost  without  a  rival,  partly  from  a  liiberality  of  dis- 
position, and  an  indulgence  in  expensiye  habits,  lie  waanot  enriched  by 
his  professional  labours. 

**  His  merits  were  recognized  by  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  an 
appointment  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  given  to  him  by  his  friend  and  patron, 
Edmund  Burke 

I 
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for  t  lie  nose.  Tour  true  epicureans  are  of  opinion  you  know, 
tl\at  it  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fisli,  and  fowl.  It  is 
thereto  re  a  dish  fit  for  one  who  can  represent  all  the  solidily 
of  fl(»sh,  the  volatility  of  fowl,  and  the  oddity  offish.  As  this 
(entertainment  can  he  found  no  longer  any  where  but  at 
your  table,  or  at  those  tables  to  wbieh  you  give  conTiyiality 
and  elieerfulness,  let  the  type  and  shadow  of  the  mast^ 
grace  Km  board.  A  little  pepper  he  can  add  himself.  The 
wine  likewise  he  will  supply ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
still  retains  any  friend  who  can  finish  the  dressing  of  his 
turtle  by  a  gentle  Boueeze  of  the  lemon.  Our  best  regards 
to  ^Nladam.     Ever,  aear  Garrick,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Edm.'Bubke." 

**  WrstmiTinter,  Tuesday,  One  day  before 
the  ine('tini>:  of  the  that  gives 

tlip  finishing  stroke." 

] lis  correspondence  with  political  friends  was  at  this  timei 
and  indeed  all  his  life,  extensive ;  his  conversations  with  m^n 
of  all  parties  no  less  so ;  his  farming  pursuits — crops  of 
carrots,  turnips,  and  wheat — boasted  of  with  all  the  glee  of 
a  ijiiiid  wholly  devoted  to  the  employment.  With  the  Duke 
of  Portland  he  had  formed  a  friendship  as  well  as  with  the 
Duke  of  Kichmond.  Lord  Temple  and  George  Grenyille 
made  overt  ures  towards  a  visit ;  and  soon  after,  when  stopping 
at  Lord  Yerney's,  Jie  went  over  to  Stowe  of  whicn  an 
account  was  written  to  Lord  Eockinp;ham,  in  which  also 
we  find  a  curious  sketch  of  Lord  Chatham's  parade  in 
travelliiinr. — '*  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Chatham  passed 
l)v  my  door  on  Friday  morning,  in  a  jimwhiskee,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  one  before  the  other ;  he  drove  himself.  His  train 
was  t\\  o  coaclies  and  six,  with  twenty  servants,  male  and 
femal(\  lie  was  proceeding  with  his  whole  family  (Lady 
Chatham,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,)  to  Stowe."  He  com- 
])lains  jocularly  of  the  vicinity  of  a  news-printer,  who  out  of 
the  marriage  of  **  an  old  man  that  milks  my  cows,  and  the 
old  dairy  maid,  has  made  a  flaming  paragraph  ;"  and  dreading 
some  ridicule  from  the  account  of  this  simple  affair,  sent  him 
a  message  to  beg  oft'  any  notice  of  his  family  affair^  iji 
future  in  the  newspaper.* 

•  This  paragraph  I  had  seen  and  copied  long  before  this  allusion  to  \t 
was  publislied.  Youn^  Burke  and  a  small  procession  of  domestics  aoQom- 
panied  the  couple. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Wifliam  Bagott— Mr.  Fox— Pamphlet  on  the  Dis- 
contents— Parliamentary  Business — Visit  to  France  ~ Character  of  the 
House  of  Go]p|nops<r-Mr.  Burke's  argumeQt  against  taxing'  Irish  Absen- 
tees— Letteir  to  General  Lee — Speech  of  the  19th  of  April,  1774 — 
€k)ldsmith — Hi-humour  of  Barry — Johnson  and  Burke — Election  for 
Bristol; 

The  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
City  remonstrance  to  the  King,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
affairs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  state  of  Boston  and  the  Kind's 
troops,  and  the  discontents  which  generally  prevailed,  brouffht 
Mr.  Burke  forward  almost  daily  in  the  session  commencinfi; 
^tk  January,  1770,  although  few  details  are  preserred. 
His  more  distinguished  exertions  were  on  the  24th  January, 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  previous  to  granting  a  supply : 
on  the  15th  Mf^*ch,  regarding  the  &mous  address,  re- 
monstrance, and  petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  the 
King,  which  he  discussed  with  moderation  and  temper, 
aiming  to  apologize  for  the  w^mth  of  the  popular  feeling : 
on  the  28tn  March,  in  favour  of  the  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  com  c  on  the  30th  March,  in  support  of  Mr.  G-ren- 
Tille*s  bill  for  regulating  the  trials  of  controverted  elections, 
when  he  was  represented  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  having 
on  those  occasions  spoken  **  inimitably  well." 

On  the  8th  May,  he  moved  eight  resolutions,  supported 
hy  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  relating  to  the  disorders  in  ^North 
j^merica,  which  were  meant  to  censure  the  plau,  or  rather 
as  he  said  the  unhappy  want  of  plan  of  Ministers,  in  con- 
ducting the  affiftirs  ot  that  country;  and  introduced  by  a 
speech  occupying  two  hours  in  delivery,  reported  by  contem- 
porary opinion,  to  be  *^  full  of  sound  argument,  and  infinite 
wit  and  raillery."  In  fact,  all  his  exertions  were  characterized 
as  being  of  this  description,  though  from  the  hostility  of  the 
House  at  that  time  to  the  publication  of  their  debates,  the 
particulars  like  those  of  other  speeches  are  not  given,  or 
given  so  meagrely  as  to  afford  little  idea  of  what  they  were 
in  delivery. 

A  tolerable  criterion  of  the  powers  of  a  speaker  in  the 
House  at  that  period,  was  the  degree  of  abuse  cast  upon  him 
by  anonymous  writers  pf  the  opposite  party ;  and  of  thi^ 
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iini::raci()us  species  of  reputation  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  he  had  no  ordinary  share.  The  prejudice 
which  it  occasionally  created  against  him,  even  among  per- 
sons wlu)  oufj;ht  to  have  known  better,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  circumstance: — 

111  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  Mr.  Gren^-ille's  bill 
for  ref^ulathig  controverted  elections,  which  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Fox  and  tiie  ^linistry  opposed,  Sir  "William  Bagott, 
who  usually  voted  with  the  latter,  said  he  must  on  that 
measure,  side  with  Opposition ;  not  from  the  slightest  par- 
tialitv  to  that  body,  for  its  whole  system  in  his  opinion, 
went  to  wound  the  constitution  through  the  sides  of  the 
jMinistry.  He  concluded  by  insinuating  something  about 
the  body  with  which  he  was  chiefly  connected  (the  country 
gentlemen)  being  the  only  one  of  real  importance  or  con- 
sideration in  that  House,  and  to  whom  the  first  and  chief 
attention  should  be  paid. 

;Mr.  Burke,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  party,  was  not  likely 
to  let  such  declarations  escape  without  notice.  He  entered  on 
a  vi<j;orous  defence  of  his  friends ;  drew  a  fine  distinction  be- 
tween laction,  and  the  opposition  of  party  founded  an 
principk^  He  proceeded  to  show  that  parliament  was  not 
Tnejint  to  be  a  representation  of  the  landed  property  only  as 
the  preceding  speaker  seemed  to  believe,  but  of  the  com- 
mercial interest  in  an  equal  or  still  greater  degree,  as  appeared 
from  the  establishment  of  boroughs — essential  parts  of  that 
re])res(nitation,  in  times  earlier  than  any  annals  or  history 
could  trace;  that  there  never  was  any  parliament  from  which 
gcMitlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  excluded,  except  that  one, 
infamous  to  a  proverb,  in  the  appellation  which  it  acquired  of 
parliamentiim  indoctum.  He  went  on  to  compare  the  benefit 
(hrived  to  socictv  from  the  unactuated  load  of  landed  abilities, 
which  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  to  that 
derived  from  the  acquirements,  improvements,  and  activity  of 
mcMital  superiority;  and  showed  that  either  alone  might  be 
])ernici()us,  yet  that  both  were  of  real  benefit  wherever  and 
whenever  they  mixed,  but  always  more  so  when  acting  in  aid 
of  each  other. 

The  pleasantry  with  which  this  topic  was  handled,  as  well 
perha})s  as  the  general  tone  of  the  argument,  irritated  Sir 
William  to  a  violent  degree,  insomuch  that  he  went  down  to 
the   House  two  days  after  and  gave  loose  to  a  most  im- 
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measured  invectiye  against  what  he  termed  his  "  tradueer,'* 
desigmtting  him  indirectly  a  "  black  Jesuit,"  '*  a  pupil  of  St. 
Omer's,"  fit  to  be  ''  secretary  to  an  inquisition  for  burning 
heretics."  Mr.  Burke,  who  on  these  occasions  preserved 
g^reat  equanimity  of  tempter,  smiled  frequently  during  this 
tirade ;  and  on  its  conclusion,  assailed  him  again  with  a  tor- 
rent of  ridicule,  which  it  is  said  the  baronet  never  forgave. 

On  another  o<*xmsion,  a  considerable  time  afler  this,  Sir 
William  preserved  more  temper,  and  came  off  with  better 
success.  Mr.  Burke  having  spoken  at  considerable  length, 
made  a  long  pause,  a  thing  rather  unusual  with  him,  which 
induced  the  baronet,  who  rose  to  follow  him  in  the  debate, 
to  think  he  had  ended. — "  Sir,  I  have  not  yet  concluded," 
said  Mr.  Burke.  — "I  beg  pardon,"  replied  Sir  William  with 
good  humour,  ''but  the  honourable  member  can  make 
allowance  for  the  mistakes  of  a  country  gentleman ;"  adding 
with  great  happiness,  a  quotation  to  the  effect  that  being 
uo  more  than  a  rustic,  he  conceived  the  stream  of  eloauence 
had  ceased,  but  though  it  seemed  wholly  inexhaustible,  it 
might  probably  prove  tiresome. — It  frequently  happened, 
however,  that  the  baronet  came  under  the  sarcastic  lash  of 
his  more  ready  and  dexterous  opponent. 

Sir  William  Bagott  indeed  was  not  the  only  one  who 
thought  that  the  importance  and  wisdom  of  a  senator  ought 
to  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  stake  ^  possesses  in  the 
land.  Lord  Crewe  told  Mr.  Haviland  Burke  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  very  opulent  Liverpool  trader,  who  having  in- 
vested a  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  expressed  the 
height  of  his  ambition  to  be  to  have  a  park  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Calling  upon  his  lordship  one  day, 
at  a  time  when  from  some  matter  of  political  interest  Mr. 
Burke's  name  was  on  every  tongue,  and  in  every  newspaper, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  broad,  vulgar,  self-sufficient  manner — ''And 
afber  all,  who  is  this  Mr.  Burke,  my  Lord,  that  they  make 
such  a  fuss  about  P  Why,  he's  nobody. — He  has  not  got  our 
number  of  acres,  my  Lord." 

The  unmeasured  abuse  cast  upon  him,  induced  Shackleton, 
then  in  London,  to  draw  up  a  fair  sketch  of  his  character  for 
the  public,  which  was  printed  in  April  in  d^he  Loudon 
Evening  Post.  This  gave  him  great  offence.  He  wrote  a 
most  angry  letter,  stating  that  his  table  and  bed,  hitherto 
sacred,  haA  been  for  the  first  time  wantonly  forced  before  the 
public ;  his  life  or  conduct  required  no  defence ;  he  was  accu&- 
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tonKMl  to  libels  dnily  and  twice  a  day ;  and  it  was  great  im^ 
})ru(l('ncy  or  worse  in  others  to  notice  such  things,  as  he  nevef 
(U'scentU'd  to  do  so  himself.  A  deprecatory  letter  followed 
from  Ill's  well-intentioned  but  unlucky  firiend.  In  May  he 
rejoined  by  an  apology  for  the  hastiness  of  temper  shewn  in 
liis  last  letter;  the  offence  was  forgiven  and  forgotten; 
addini;  that  he  is  "  liable  to  spurts  of  passion ;  Bometimes 
(juick  to  offend,  but  ready  to  atone."* 

A  eirciimstanee,  which  subsequent  events  made  of  interest^ 
took  ])lace  in  the  debate  on  the  address  this  session  when 
Mr.  Charles  Fox,  in  almost  his  first  parliamentary  essay^ 
attein})ting  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  Eockingham  party 
had  sonio  of  his  arguments  successfully  turned  into  rioicule 
by  its  leader.  Xo  offence  was  taken  by  the  young  orator. 
J  Te  liJid  been  taught  some  time  before  by  the  literary  society 
at  Ids  lather's  table,  to  think  highly  of  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Burke.  He  had  known  him  personally  since  1766,  at  the 
at;(^  of  seventeen  or  as  Burke  once  said  fourteen  ;  and  they 
had  been  intimate  for  about  two  years ;  and  in  1769  he 
j)aid  a  visit  to  Gregories.  Further  acquaintance  insured  to 
the  latter  that  admiration  from  his  younger  friend,  which 
all  who  knew  1dm  intimately  involuntarily  felt.  From  an 
admirer  ot*  Burke,  Mr.  Fox  became  his  disciple ;  from  his 
disei})le  his  coadjutor;  from  his  coadjutor  an  amicable  rival 
for  fame  ;  until  at  length,  by  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  events,  they  terminated  as  they  began,  in 
bein^  opponents. 

Of  this  ceU^brated  man  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length, 
and  ])(Tliaps  diflicult  to  draw  a  very  faithful  character  with- 
out j^iving  offence  to  devoted  frienas,  or  gratifying  the  spleen 
of  pcditieal  adversaries.  Of  powers  the  most  commanding, 
and  pai'liamentary  talents  very  extraordinary,  he  did  not 
often  (wemplify,  either  in  public  or  private  life,  the  possession 
of  that  sound  prudence  and  practical  wisdom  which  insure 
public  confidence.  Something  of  this  was  owing  to  natural 
disposition ;  something  perhaps  to  parental  indulgence, 
which  left  him  in  the  most  critical  period  of  life  wholly  un- 
controlled. His  mind,  manly  even  in  youth,  seemed  to  have 
reach(}d  maturity  at  a  bound.  Between  the  boy  and  the 
statesman  there  was  scarcely  an  interval.     But  there  accom- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Shackleton  makes  the  mistake  in  this  paper,  of 
calling  ^Irs.  Burke  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  was  wholly  as  already  stated 
incorrect ;  he  merely  inferred  it  from  the  faith  of  her  father. 
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ponied  this  eaiAj  preeocitj  an  utter  disregard  of  self-disci* 
pline  and  control,  yemng  to  absolute  tyranny  of  the  passions 
over  the  judgments  The  yery  excess  of  dissipated  habits,  his 
neglect  of  the  observances  ot  common  lite,  his  indifierence  to 
private  character  which  ev^i  in  his  most  popular  dajs  made 
him  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  reflectiug  part  of  the  nation^ 
idl  indicated  an  ill-regulated  mind.  It  is  said  as  an  ad* 
ditional  proof  of  it,  that  he  neglected  too  commonly  the  per« 
formance  of  religious  duties.  If  so,  who  but  must  sincerely 
regret  so  great  a  misfortune  ?  If  such  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  early  debauchery  upon  the  character,  it  is,  indeed, 
a  heavy  sentence  upon  fiail  humanity. 

Yet  his  virtues  were  of  the  first  cast.  He  was  affectionate, 
mild,  generous,  friendly,  and  sincere;  thus  obscuring  his 
errors  so  effectually  that  scarcely  one  of  his  friends  could  see 
them,  or  for  a  moment  admit  the  uncharitable  interpretation 
often  put  upon  them  by  the  world.  Few  men  in  public  life, 
except  perhaps  the  Irish  orator,  have  had  more  political 
enemies  though  in  private  perhaps  not  one.  We  might  be 
displeased  with  the  politician,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
hate  the  man*  There  was  a  good-natured,  almost  culpable, 
&cility  about  his  character  when  popularity  was  in  question, 
which  he  often  avowed  he  loved  dearly,  that  frequently 
brought  him  into  the  society,  and  sometimes  under  the 
influence,  of  persons  not  only  of  inferior  talents,  but  of 
questionable  principles  and  views.  Without  any  community 
of  ill-feeling  with  these,  or  with  the  enemies  of  our  consti- 
tution  and  government,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  occa- 
sionally gave  such  persons  his  countenance  so  as  to  alarm 
the  more  cautious,  the  more  circumspect,  or  more  timid  part 
of  the  public.  This  was  one  of  his  many  sacrifices  to  vulgar 
apjdause ;  made  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  few  remaining  adherents  by  allies  of  every 
descripticm.  The  same  facility  made  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  a  dupe  to  the  plausibility  of  Buonaparte,  in  1802  and 
1806^  and  at  the  former  period,  caused  him  to  admit  to  his 
table  in  Prance  a  convicted  Irish  traitor,  fresh  from  carrying 
arms  against  his  country. 

The  extraordinary  powerq  which  he  possessed  were  chiefly 
from  nature,  and  in  debate  he  often  seemed  to  depend  upon 
them  alone,  without  consulting  the  surer  guide  of  experience. 
He  possessed  as  may  be  supposed,  infinitely  more  of  ingenuity 
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than  of  kno^^ledge;  more  of  immediate  and  spontaneouB 
t  lion  [lilt  than  of  the  fruits  of  patient  research  ;  more  of  de- 
cision than  of  reflection.  BLe  was  more  acute  than  dia- 
criniinating ;  on  most  public  matters  self-willed  through  life; 
o])f>tiTiately  attached  to  his  o^'n  opinions,  and  underraluing 
thouj^'li  not  ofl'ensively,  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  was 
heard  to  say  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  that  "he  had 
never  witched  to  do  anything  which  he  did  not  do,"  and  that 
"  lie  considered  advice  an  insult  to  his  understandiing." 

In  conversation  he  was  backward  and  sluggish,  seldom 
rising  above  mediocrity  ;  in  epistolary  communication,  com- 
mon place  ;  in  historical  writing,  slow  and  laborious,  neither 
profound  nor  original.  In  debate  alone  he  often  rose  above 
all  competition  especially  in  bursts  of  indescribable  power; 
but  as  an  orator  taken  in  the  higher  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word,  whose  outpourings  are  worthy  to  live  in 
the  page  of  history  and  in  the  admiration  of  posterity,  he 
was  on  all  great  occasions  much  exceUed  by  Burke.  He 
had  no  command  over  the  passions  or  imaginations  of  his 
iK-arers,  and  without  this  power  an  orator  never  can  be  at 
the  liead  of  his  art.  The  bent  of  his  mind  in  politics  was 
to  great  things  rather  than  to  the  more  common ;  to  what 
was  imposing  and  theoretically  perfect,  rather  than  to  what 
was  useful  and  applicable.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the  bold 
and  the  splendid;  at  daring  novelties  and  plausible  gene- 
ralities without  sufficiently  considering,  or  caring  for,  the 
diliiculties  opposed  to  their  being  carried  into  effect.  No 
one  knew  men  better  in  every- day  life  ;  but  he  did  not  so 
well  know  ^nan,  when  placed  in  uncommon  and  untried 
situations. 

A  remarkable  distinction  between  him  and  Burke  was, 
that  the  latter,  though  educated  like  a  philosopher  and 
often  teaching  with  the  wisdom  of  one,  rejected  all  theory 
oj)pos(  (1  to  experience  in  treating  of  the  practical  business 
of  the  state.  While  Fox,  brought  up  as  a  man  of  the  world 
and  always  declaiming  as  such,  appeared  in  practice  often 
inclined  to  play  the  mere  philosopher.  Though  equally 
grand  in  his  views,  he  had  not  the  same  knowledge,  the  same 
caution,  the  same  penetration  as  Burke,  to  foresee  their 
results.  What  he  clearly  saw,  no  man  could  better  describe, 
but  his  eve  did  not  take  in  the  whole  moral  horizon.  He 
w  as  impatient  of  that  labour  of  meditation  and  of  calculation 
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which  distinguished  his  celebrated  friend  and  far-seeing, 
instructor  in  all  great  emergencies. 

His  political  life  mu8tl>e  considered  a  failure,  inasmuch  as 
he  attained  for  no  time  that  power  for  which  he  had  in  a  long 
career  contended.  He  accomplished  no  one  great  measure  of 
public  policy.  His  name  is  attached  to  nothing  that  we  care 
to  remember.  The  credit  of  opposing  the  American  war  he 
took  i^>  chiefly  from  Burke  as  principal,  and  as  pointing  out 
the  way  for  him  to  pursue,  added  to  his  constant  teaching  and 
prompting  on  the  subject.  So  on  the  question  of  the  French 
Itevolution,  the  next  great  measure  of  his  life.  There  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  superior  judgment  and  genius  of 
the  latter,  both  at  the  moment  of  contest  and  ultimately  in 
the  more  statesman-like  views  taken  of  it  by  his  old  master. 
— He  was  in  consequence  at  that  time  left  a  leader  almost 
without  a  party,  a  general  without  an  army ;  public  opinion 
having  then  and  ever  since  cast  the  strongest  reflections  on  his 
political  wisdom  and  general  conduct  in  that  momentous  crisis. 

Much  also  has  been'  said  of  his  early  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  America ;  to  that  of  the  dissenters ;  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  to  the  rights  of  Juries ;  and  in  fact  to  every  popular 
topic  between  the  years  1769  and  1774.  So  of  his  coalitions, 
his  sacrifices  sometimes  to  popularity,  sometimes  to  obtain 
party  superiority,  as  indicative  of  continual  inconsistencies 
of  conduct ;  and  that  in  fact  Lord  North  made  him  a  patriot 
by  dismissing  him  with  circumstances  of  personal  inaie;nity 
in  1774,  from  being  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Let  it  be 
remembered  however  that  he  was  then  young ;  neither  let 
us  press  public  men  too  hardly  on  the  point  of  seeming 
inconsistency.  They  are  believed  by  the  people  to  sin  in 
that  respect  much  more  than  they  themselves  can  admit,  and 
more  than  they  themselves  conscientiously  believe.  -  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  change  or  modification  of  opinion 
proceeds  in  their  minds  gradually  and  imperceptibly  to  its  ■ 
completion ;  while  to  the  public  who  know  nothing  of  the 
operation  going  on,  it  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Yet  we  may  ask  is  there  any  point  on  which  a  statesman 
may  not  conscientiously  think  difierently  at  different  times  ? 
Is  there  any  one  who  has  all  his  life,  m  office  and  out  of 
office,  expressed  precisely  the  same  sentiments  upon  all  the 
same  subjects  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  any  description  whose 
opinions  on  many  topics,  have  not  at  some  period  of  his  life 
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chaT)i:((l?  He.  who  gays  the  contnuy  deoeiTM  Umtielf,  or 
\\i>)u's  to  deceive  others.  The  human  mind  does  not  start 
into  iiiaturitv  at  once,  afmed  at  all  points  like  Minerva  from 
tlu'  head  of  Jupiter.  It  is  progressive  in  the  attainment  of 
wisdom  :  and  though  th^  last  actions  of  our  lives  may  not 
hv  tlie  wisest,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  men  generallj,  as 
they  advance  in  life,  become  wiser.* 

The  transitions  of  Burke  from  the  conteiitions  of  public, 
to  the  kindly  feelings  of  private  life,  are  delightful  to  follow; 
and  to  omit  the  following  appeal  in  favour  of  a  poor  and 
distressed,  to  an  angry  and  richer  relative,  would  be  to  sill 
against  all  the  charities  of  the  heart.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
cousin  (iarret,  shortly  before  this  time — and  there  were  many 
siuli  letters  from  him. 

"  A})out  two  months  ago  your  brother  James  called  upon 
me ;  until  then,  I  knew  nothing  of  his  having  been  in 
London.  He  was  extremely  poor,  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
and  with  a  wife,  to  all  appearance  as  wretched  and  as  sickly 
as  he,  and  big  with  child  into  the  bargain*  It  was  evident 
enouL(h  that  with  his  epileptic  distemper,  he  was  very  unfit 
to  get  his  bread  by  hard  labour.  To  maintain  them  herd 
would  be  very  hea>'y  to  me ;  more  indeed  than  I  could  bear, 
with  the  very  many  other  calls  I  have  upon  me,  of  the  same 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds.  So  I  thought  the  better  way  would 
be  to  s(Mid  them  back  to  their  own  county,  where  by  allow* 
in i;  them  a  small  matter,  we  might  enable  them  to  live.  My 
brother  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  so  we  provided  them  for 
the  journey  homewards ;  and  nothing  but  the  hurry  I  men- 
tioned, ])revented  my  desiring  you  to  give  him  on  my  ac- 
count wherewithal  to  buy  some  little  furniture  and  a  couple 
of  cows.  I  then  thought  to  have  allowed  him  ten  pounds  a 
}  ( ar.  His  wife  told  me  that  with  a  little  assistance  she 
could  earn  something;  and  thus  it  might  be  possible  for 
them  to  subsist. 

"  This  day  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  the  poor  man 
tells  mo  he  is  more  distressed  than  ever ;   and  that  you- 

*  Georp^e  III.  described  him  justly,  as  appears  in  a  recent  work,  in 
Marcli  17B.*J,  to  Mr.  AV.  Grenville,  as  "  a  man  of  parts,  quickness,  and  great 
elo(iiience  ;  but  he  wanted  application,  and  consequently  the  fundamental 
kuowlt'dfj^e  necessary  for  business;  and  above  all  was  totally  destitute  of 
disoretion  and  sound  judgment." — Court  and  CaMnits  qf  Geo,  ///.vol.  i. 
p.  203. 
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shoil^^  gMit  re^etktment  to  him,  so  far  as  eveA  to  refuse  to 
give  him  any  thing  that.  I  should  appoint  for  him.  I  can 
i^odilj  exeuse  the  first  effect  of  warmth  in  an  affair  that 
mtist  touch  you  so  nearly.  But  you  must  naturally  recollect 
that  his  inaigent  circumstances,  hill  unfortunate  marriagOi 
Mid  the  Wealmess  of  his  mind,  wbich  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  hoth,  make  him  a  just  ohiect  of  pity  atid  not 
of  anger ;  and  that  his  relation  to  us  neither  confers  on  you 
nor  me  any  right  whatsoever  t*  add  to  his  affliction  and 
pimishment — but  rather  calls  upon  us  to  do  all  the  little 
good  offices  in  our  power  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes. 

"  A  little  reflection  will  make  you  sensible  of  this ;  I 
therefore  wish  you  would  not  only  give  him  now  six  or  seven 
guineas  on  my  accoimt,  but  that  you  would  by  yourself  or 
some  friend,  take  care  that  it  should  be  laid  out  in  the  man- 
ner most  beneficial  for  him,  and  not  entrusted  to  his  own 
management.  If  you  are  not  near  him,  I  dare  say,  Dav« 
Crotty,  or  Jack  Nagle  would  look  to  his  settlement.  I  can 
have  no  improper  view  in  this ;  no  more  than  in  the  other 
afiair  which  I  earnestly  recommended  to  you  and  offered  my 
assistance  to  conclude.  But  you  very  justly  I  suppose,  paid 
no  regard  to  my  opinions  or  wishes ;  I  hope  you  will  havp 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  you  have  resolved  on 
that  occasion.  *  *  *  You  remember  the  usual  allowance 
I  have  made  for  these  two  or  three  years  to  some  poor  per- 
sons in  your  county.  You  will  be  so  obliging  to  continue  it 
to  them  according  to  my  plan  of  last  year,  which  you  can 
refer  to  or  remember.  You  will  not  scruple  to  advance  this 
for  me ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  your  gooa  nature  will  pre- 
vail on  you  to  take  the  trouble.  As  to  my  farming,  I  go  on 
pretty  well.  All  my  wheat  is  in  the  ground  this  month 
past ;  which  is  more  than  some  of  my  neighbours  have  been 
able  to  compass  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  season." 

In  this  year  Mr.  Bichard  Burke  revisited  Q-renada,  and 
made  a  purchase  of  property  in  St.  Vincent's.  The  domestic 
affections  of  Edmund  which  'were  always  particularly  sen- 
sitive, felt  in  this  instance  some  alwm  from  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate.  The  promising  progress  of  his  own  son,  then 
at)  Westminster  School^  of  whom  he  was  as  proud  as  he  was 
fond,  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  William  Burke  thus 
repeats  the  usual  praises  oi  the  admiring  father k-^*'  Ned*  a 
little  boy  lis  every  thing  we  could  wish,  good  in  his  person, 
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t'lctili-nt  in  temper  and  disposition,  attentive  and  diligent  in 
hi>  >tiuiie3  beyond  his  years.  He  has  read  Virgil  and  Horace, 
aiid  ><»ine  prose  writers.  He  has  gone  through  about  four 
b. ».  .k> « »t'  Homer,  and  is  reading  Lucian  wii.h  reidly  a  scientific 
kiiM\s  Ifdtrt*  of  Greek." 

I)i^^atistied  \mh  such  scanty  notices  of  the  debates  as 
fuuiid  their  way  to  the  public  ear,  he  now  aimed  a  fresh 
prujrciile  at  public  opinion  in  the  shape  of  another 
]»aiii|>}ilt't.  To  Lord  Bockingham  he  thus  writes, — "When 
I  uot  liome  I  rt*turued  to  my  business  which  I  did  not  quite 
iit-ltet  while  I  was  at  Lord  Verney*s.  I  find  I  must  either 
sprak  very  broad,  or  weaken  the  matter  and  render  it  vulgar 
and  iuoriectual.  1  find  some  difficidties  as  I  proceed;  for 
wliat  appears  to  me  self-evident  propositions,  the  conduct 
and  pivtenoes  of  j>eople  oblige  one  formally  to  prove.  *  *  * 
Hu\ve\er  a  fijood  deal  of  it  will  soon  be  ready  and  you  may 
disipMse  of  it  as  you  please."  This  piece  which  came  out 
ill  April,  was  his  famous  pamphlet,  •*  Thoughts  on  the 
Cau>e  of  the  Present  Discontents."  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  masterly  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  except- 
iiiu:  his  own  work  on  the  French  !Revolution ;  a  source 
of  i  I  it  en  St  and  information  to  statesmen ;  and  a  species  of 
te.\t-])ook  then  for  the  Whig  connexion.  It  was  not  merely 
meant  as  an  occasional  piece,  but  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity by  the  constitutional  tendency  of  its  general  views, 
tlie  ilepth  and  truth  of  its  observations,  which  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  style  impart  that  conviction  of  genius  and 
wisdom  which  we  feel  in  perusing  all  his  works.  It  had 
been  in  his  thoughts  for  nearly  a  year  pre\dously,  and  a 
portion  of  it  written ;  but  frequent  references  for  the  opinions 
of  the  party,  some  of  which  were  introduced,  and  nuniberless 
interruptions  prevented  its  earlier  appearance. 

In  this  piece  will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  He  wished  to 
hold  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  what  were  considered 
the  ])opular  and  the  Court  doctrines.  Of  Lord  Bute  he 
speaks  with  a  candour  and  moderation  which  scarcely  any 
otlier  public  man  thought  it  necessary  to  observe.  The  at- 
tack on  the  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  Court  from  a  states- 
man labouring  for  power,  indicated  an  unusual  degree  of  po-  Ij 
litical  courage  ;  nor  did  some  opinions  broached  by  the  more 
democratical  writers  meet  with  more  ceremonious  treatment, 
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for  which  the  adherents  of  ministry  on  one  side,  and  Mrs. 
Macaulay  of  repuhlican  notoriety  on  the  other,  lost  no  time 
in  attacking  him.  His  defence  of  parbr  connections  has 
never  heen  ans^^u^d ;  putting  to  silence  the  hitherto 
common  reproach  applied  to  most  puhlic  characters,  of 
being  party-men.  Every  part  had  been  carefully  studied  and 
prepared.  In  May  a  copy  was  transmitted  to  Shackleton. 
"  The  pamphlet  which  I  sent  to  you,  and  which  has  been  well 
received,  will  explain  the  grounds  of  our  proceedings  better 
than  I  can  do  in  this  place.  It  is  the  pohtical  creed  of  our 
party.  Many  parts  will  be  unintelligible  to  you,  I  confess, 
lor  want  of  knowledge  of  particular  persons  and  facts  ;  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  you  must  enter  into  the  design.  Aead 
it  with  some  attention.*' 

To  this  production,  although  previously  passed  in  review 
before  the  heads  .of  the  party,  Lord  Chatham,  as  to  most 
other  things  not  his  own,  took  exception.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  Bockingham  that  it  had  done  harm  to  the  party ;  and 
that,  ''  In  the  wide  and  extensive  public  the  whole  alone  can 
save  the  whole  against  the  desperate  designs  of  the  Court." 
Again,  "  A  public  spirited  union  is  necessary  among  all  who 
would  not  be  slaves."  Strong  language  this  from  one  in 
his  position  in  the  country ;  and  upon  the  whole  letter,  Burke, 
twenty  years  afterward,  made  a  pretty  strong  comment.* 

The  "  False  Alarm  "  bv  Johnson,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  appeared  not  only  without  effect  but  when 
compared  with  nis  opponent,  to  considerable  disadvantag^e. 
No  political  feeling  interfered  with  their  private  friendship. 
The  good  offices  of  both  had  been  exerted  towards  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year  in  favour  of  Baretti,  who  had  been 
tried  for  stabbing  a  man  in  the  Haymarket,  by  whom  he  had 
been  attacked ;  when  in  consulting  on  the  best  pleas  to  urge 

*  <*  July  13, 1 792. — Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingrham's  papers,  I  find 
this  letter  from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It  concerns  my  pamphlet.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  this  knavish  letter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is 
itself,  by  anticipation,  an  answer  to  that  errand  artificer  of  fraud.  He 
would  not  like  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  extensive 
pybUe "who  never  conversed  but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad-eaters.  Alas! 
alas !  how  different  the  real  from  the  ostensible  public  man  !  Must  all 
this  theatrical  stuffing  and  raised  heels  be  necessary  tor  the  character  of  a 
great  man  ?  Edmund  Burke." 

**0h!  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  great  splendid  side!'* — 
JRackinffham  Memoirs,    By  the  Earl  of  Albemarle ,  vol.  ii. 
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in  ]ii.i  dof«'neo,  Johnson* s  usual  love  of  dictation  eren  to 
I^irkt'.  a{>p<-ari'd  in  contradicting  him  with  an  undue  degree 
«it'  '.\ariijt}i ;  an  i^rror  wliich  he  acknowledged  with  the  same 
fraukin>s.  (Jn  brinj^  reminded  of  his  heat,  he  said,  "It 
iii.-iy  l«*  so,  sir,  for  Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one 
ojiinioii,  it' we  had  had  no  audience." 

In  tlio  sunmier  of  1770  he  sutFered  much  disquietude 
fmiM  tlii-  lonf^  illni'ds  of  hid  wife.  This  kept  him  at  home; 
inir^iiiL^  at  once  the  invalid  and  the  farm;  and  thence  £uling, 
iL>  }jis  Irish  friends  accused  him,  of  neglecting  their  conse- 
<j  IK  I  ICC  and  support  by  not  communicating  his  opinions  and 
pn.c«M(lii)jrH  to  many  warm  admin^rs  there.  Leland,  the 
lii>t()rian.  wrr)te  liim  occasionallv  verv  livelv  letters,  and  at 
tills  |.i  riod  wished  him  to  negotiate  with  a  bookseller  for  the 
Jill  Miration  of  his  Irish  history  then  in  a  fonj^ard  state.  He 
criticises,  likewise,  the  "Discontents,"  as  wanting  in  a  few 
]ila<cs  liis  usual  elegance  of  phraseology. 

AVliile  descant in»i;  in  eloquent  letters  to  Lord  Bocking- 
haiii  on  ])uhlic  ailairs  and  party  prospects,  he  was  not  less 
learnedly  enli«i:htening  Artliur  Young  on  trench-ploughing, 
lo.nii  soils,  fattening  pigs  on  carrots,  with  an  account  of 
f^iudini;  two  wapjgon  loads  of  the  latter  to  London  of  "a 
irinr.t  aromatic  smell,  finn,  and  admirably  tasted,"  for  which 
lie  i-cccivcd  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  back  car- 
liaLTc  of  coal-ashes,  paying  expenses!     Not  a  farmer  in  his 
inii:hl)(»iirhood    had    barley -meal,   May   butter,   peas,   and 
*'  poikris"    more   in   his   thouglits  than  the  militant  poli- 
tician. Iioaslin/^  of  killing  pigs  of  sixteen  and  twenty  pounds 
t  he  (jnartcr.     Agriculture  \\as  with  him  not  merely  a  pursuit, 
]>iit  a    ])assion.      His  energy   of  mind   seemed  capable  of 
^^raspiiii^  anything  he  took  in  hand.      Occasional  misgivings 
indeed  arose,  whether  certain  farming  experiments  were  as 
]):<)lital)le  as  they  had  ])romised. 

The?  session  1770-1771,  opening  on  the  13th  November, 
jiroved  a  busy  and  important  one.  Never  perhaps  was 
])arty  spirit  and  general  dis(juiet  more  prevalent  in  the 
Jiin^^MJoni,  excepting  in  states  of  actual  disturbance,  Notes 
of  sonic  of  his  speeches  ar(i  to  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Caven- 
disli's  reports,  a  probable  source  of  information  pointed  out 
in  this  work  in  1820,  and  since  published  in  part  (1841), 
tii()u;j;h  still  incomplete. 

The  principal  of  these  were  on  the  Address — on  Mr. 
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Dowdeswell's  motion  on  the  conduct  of  ministert-^MJr. 
Fhipps'g,  on  iha  power  of  the  Attomej-G^neral  to  file  in- 
formationa  ezrQffieio»-*Ser|eant  Glynn's,  on  the  powers  and 
duties  of  juriesri-rthe  dispute  regarding  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  a  few  others,  among  which  was  a  skilful  and  soothing 
one  to  allaj  f^  quarrel  threatening  a  duel,  between  Mr. 
Wedderbume  and  Charles  Fox — for  both  of  whom  he  exr 
pressed  ^  smcere  regard  and  affection."  After  the  recesa 
his  principal  efforts  were  on  the  dispute  with  Spain ;  on  a 
bill  ibr  ascertaining  the  rights  of  electors  in  choosing  their 
representatives  ;  and  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  juries  in  prosecutions  for  libel.  The  latter  was 
wholly  his  own  measure,  submitted  previously  to  Lord  Kock- 
ingham  and  the  heads  of  the  party,  and  introduced  by  a 
member  of  station  and  weight.  Lord  Chatham  privately 
opposed  this  bill,  and  wanted  its  modification.  Burke  as 
strenuously  urged  that  they  must  not  give  way,  as  there  was 
evident  design  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  credit  of  what 
would  be  one  of  their  best  and  most  popular  measures.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  Mr.  Fox  who  then  likewise  opposed  it, 
took  this  bill  nearly  to  the  letter,  for  his  own  libel  bill  m  1791, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  future  page.  So  far  was  Burke  in  advance 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in  requiring  an  enactment 
that  the  jury  should  be  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact. 

To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  important  contest  be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons  and  the  City  Magistrates, 
grounded  on  the  question  of  the  printers  giving  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament.  This  great  question,  arising  from 
the  cupidity  of  a  few  obscure  individuals,  though  long  felt 
to  be  n  grievance,  terminated  in  securing  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  privileges  gained  since  the  Bevolution, — the 
tacit  liberty  of^ publishing  the  debates. 

The  member  for  Wendover  embraced  the  popular  side  of 
the  question  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  ability ;  and  when 
at  length  the  House  confessed  itself  conquered  by  adjourning 
over  the  day  on  which  Mr,  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend,  he 
did  not  cease  to  pursue  their  resolutions  with  reproach  and 
ridicule.  On  the  2yid  of  April,  in  company  with  the  Dukes 
of  Portland  and  Manchester,  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  Earl 
Fitzwiliiam,  Lord  King,  and  ot^iers,  he  paid  a  formal  visit  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  in  the  Tower.  A 
|NX>positi<m  by  Alderman  So^wbridge  to  shorten  the  dur^- 
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tion  of  Parliamenta  was  with  equal  decision  opposed  by  hiin 
as  inexpedient  and  uncalled  for  bj  tbe  sense  ot  the  country. 
Tlu^  substance  of  this  speech  has  a  place  in  his  works. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Barry  who  had  executed  two  or 
tliree  paintinjGjs  for  his  patron  while  abroad,  returned  from 
Italy  not  only  filled  with  impressions  of  the  great  superiority 
of  his  art,  but  also  with  a  more  noxious  disposition  too  often 
imbibed  by  long  residence  on  the  continent— an  inclination 
to  Deism.  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  activity  of  a  true  friend, 
immediately  assailec':  this  opinion  with  the  most  powerful 
arguments  and  a  few  good  books,  particularly  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  by  these  means  succeeded  in  fixing  the  eccentric 
])ainter's  belief  in  revealed  religion.  It  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  lb(»  envenomed  spirit  abroad  against  this  distinguished 
man,  long  afterwards,  for  his  opposition  to  revolutionary 
J'rance,  tbat  among  other  slanderous  accusations  of  the  day, 
was  tbat  of  having  been  given  to  deisticai  raillery. 

J I  is  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Beattie  who  had  arrived  in 
London  during  the  summer,  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his 
*' Minstrel,'*  and  "Essay  on  Truth,"  perhaps  incited  him 
more  strongly  to  convince  the  artist  of  his  error.  The  latter 
work  be  and  Johnson  praised  highly  for  its  support  of  religion 
in  opposition  to  the  sceptical  metaphysics  of  Hume.  Burke*6 
oj)inion  of  such  persons  is  given  with  characteristic  force  in 
tbe  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  when  speaking  of  the  Philo- 
popb(  rs  of  tbe  National  Convention."  **  Nothing  can  be  con- 
eeived  more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  meta- 
])bvsi(ian.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a 
Avieked  spirit  than  to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It  is 
like  that  of  tbe  principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure, 
nnmixed,  depblegmated,  defaecated  evil."  Beattie's  opinion 
of  tbe  scienee  is  not  more  favourable : — "  It  is  the  bane  of 
true  beaming,  true  taste,  and  true  science  ;  to  it  we  owe  all 
modern  sce])ticiam  and  atheism  ;  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
human  faculties,  and  tends  not  a  little  to  sour  the  temper,  to 
subvert  good  principles,  and  to  disqualify  men  for  the  business 
of  life." 

In  September  1771,  Goldsmith  writing  to  Mr.  Langton,   j 
thus  alludes  to  their  friend's  usual  occupation: — "  Burke  is   ..  ; 
a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better  place,  but  visiting  about  too."      7 
In  ])r()of  of  tbe  orator's  farming  propensities  to  which  the 
poet  thus  alludes,  the  following  scientific  remarks  on  bacon 
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Is^  imm  letter  to  kis  cmn  dbost  idm 
mMeA  to  m  iSarmer  pBwgp. 

"^  We  Ime  Wd  tW  MMt  ramr  and  donBT  scMon  tiial  kjM 

kienkwiwrB.  Ikaie^iOtaiTvbMCimtotliegroaiidlwniertlttii 
same  otkeri;  tbtt  tf  dboot  four  and  tvmn  acnes :  I  pn>» 
fosKid  hanrin^  aboiEl  tm  Bioie.  bat.  donadmn^  the  semon 
tkis  OS  t»leffabAe>.  Wbeadr  Iwan  a  toienhle  pvi(i^«  t  hoosb  a 
esod  dkal  JEdften :  it  i»  ifoctr-tvo  »liilliiig»  t be  quarter,  tbat  i» 
iwaat  fitf*  Tvar  banek^  Barier  twntr-lbiEr  «liillmc».  Feaa 
¥crr  Ib^K  tventr-^eineii  to  tlurtr  shP'\i^  tiie  quarter ;  «o 
t&oa  onr  laaeoii  wiO  oooae  dear  to  lis  tliis  aeasoiL.  1  ikave  pat 
«i|i»  &ar  lu^  I  kiOad  one  iieeterdaT  whieb  vtetebed  a  little 
■UHC  tfaiB  tmliv  «rav^.  Of  tbe  ocker  thre«>.  one  »  now  near 
fi&CB  atoRv  tfe  ocber  aboat  mnelre.  I  ikml  pot  up  serpen 
wasm  fir  picUed  pork ;  tbeie  weien  vfaen  fit  to  )ajl  near  se^nen 
snoee  m  piece.  To  wbat  meiebt  do  too  generaHi-  ieed  baAon 
ha^  m  TOUT  part  of  tbe  countrr  r  Hene>  tber  generaUT  hi 
xkiam  to  aboot  ibartecn  or  fiif^€«^  scon^.  In  Berkabne,  near 
«^  tber  carrr  tbem  to  twentT-^Te  and  tbatr  store 

""I  aoB  noar ^oinrinto  »o«ne  new  method. haiing ccfntraded 
wuk  a  IxmAtm  xtedsman  for  eaHj  white  peas  at  a  guinea  a 
bancL  TllHMe  I  sbaH  sow  in  driib  in  February,  dunging  the 
gSRHEBd  for  then.  Thcr  will  be  odT  earlT  enoosrh  to  «ow 
fimrp«ipg^  Tims  I  shall  siTe  a  i&llow  without  I  thmk  in  the 
Viait  Bnyuring  wkt  ground,  and  get  a  good  nHum  besides.  A 
crap  flif  anch  peas  will  be  near  as  Taluable  as  a  crop  of  wheat; 
and  they  do  not  exhaost  the  soil ;  so  little,  that  as  far  as  mv 
experience  goe^  they  are  not  much  inferior  to  a  fallow.  I 
wiil  let  Tou  know  mr  suece^  in  due  time.  *  *  I  heard 
not  low  snce  l&om  mj  brother,  who  wasw  thank  God.  Terr 
we£L  Ilet  me  hear  from  vou  as  soon  as  tou  can.  Whenever 
I  WTOliev  I  fiyrgpt  to  desire  tou  to  gire  a  guinea  l&om  Lare^ 
ta»  her  fiither  at  Kflhiellen — for  mj  deJaj  be  so  good  to  gite 
Mam  half  a  guinea  moie." 

The  foSLoming  passage  in  another  letter  gires  us  an  idea  of 
the  Terr  distant  terms  he  was  on  with  Lord  Shelbume  eren 
£naD  their  first  acquaintance  in  pontics — and  this  coofaieas 
iacreaaed  as  ther  adTanced  in  their  career.  Mr.  Garret 
Xaelev  it  seems,  wished  to  become  agent  to  some  of  Im  Lord- 
iMp^M  Irish  estates  ;  an  office  not  disdained  br  many  of  the 

*  One  of  iiift  sernumai. 
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C(juiitry  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  to  absentee  and  even  resident 
ii()]>loineii.  Afler  stating  his  inclination  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  a  young  relative  Trho  wished  to  go  to  India;  and 
a  Ion*;  passage  on  farming  affairs,  he  goes  on  to  say, — "  Now 
I  \vill  5?ay  a  word  or  two  on  your  own  business,  concerning 
tlie  agency  you  mentioned.  Lord  Sh.  has  been  for  many 
ycar.s  very  polite  to  me ;  and  that  is  all.  I  have  no  interest 
wit  h  him  whatsoever ;  for  which  reason  when  I  received 
your  letter,  I  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  Barre  who  is  in 
elose  eoiiiiexion  with  him.  He  had  not  then  heard  of  Parker's 
death.  He  told  me  that  he  seldom  or  never  interfered  in 
Lortl  Shelburne's  private  affairs,  and  believed  that  if  he 
should  on  this  occasion,  it  could  have  no  effect,  but  he  said 
lie  would  tr}' ;  and  that  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  success 
he  would  let  me  know  it.  He  has  said  nothing  to  me  since." 

Another  letter  some  time  subsequent  to  this,  which  would 
oc(ii]\\'  if  transcribed,  five  or  six  pages,  is  wholly  filled  with 
farming  affairs,  more  especially  on  the  culture  ca  the  turnip, 
its  rij?ks,  benefits  and  disadvantages.  For  this  detail  (he 
says)  he  has  chosen  a  wet  day,  in  which  he  can  do  nothmg 
out  of  doors ;  and  being  addressed  to  a  farmer,  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  or  topic  could  not  be  chosen.  From  biB 
acc(juut  it  appears  he  had  nearly  thirty  acres  in  turnips, and 
in  the  preceding  year,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
loads  of  natural  hay ;  clover  hay  he  adds  sold  then  from 
tliirty  to  thirty- six  shillings  the  load.  The  truth  of  a  remark 
upon  cultivation  will  be  immediately  recognised  by  the 
practical  farmer  and  furnish  evidence  of  shrewd  observation. 
"  T  am  satisfied  that  no  cheap  method  of  tillage  can  be  a 
good  one.  All  profit  of  lands  is  derived  from  .  manure  and 
labour  ;  and  neither  of  them,  much  less  both  of  them,  can  be 
had  but  at  a  dear  rate.  I  should  not  even  consider  the 
chea[)ness  of  labour  in  any  particular  part  as  a  very  great 
advantage.  It  is  something  without  doubt.  But  then  I  have 
always  found  that  labour  of  men  is  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  pay.  Here  we  are  sixpence  a  day  lower  than  within 
a  fcnv  miles  of  London ;  yet  I  look  upon  the  work  there  to 
be  in  effect  nearly  as  reasonable  as  here  ;  it  is  in  all  respecta 
so  much  better  and  so  much  more  expeditiously  done." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1771,  his  acquaintance  with 
AnKTican  affairs  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  Agent 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  worth  nearly  £700,  per  anniun, 
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wbick,  though  it  tended  on  all  future  occasions  to  give  him 
t^e  most  correct  views  of  American  affairs,  diminished  perhaps 
the  effect  of  his  onAory  in  the  House,  and  of  his  wisaom  out 
of  doors,  from  an  illiberal  siurmise  that  his  advice  might  not 
be  wholly  disinterested. 

The'  belief  that  he  was  Junius  had  now  become  almost 
universal.  Nearly  all  the  Ministry  and  most  of  his  private 
friends  scarcely  preserved  any  delicacy  in  their  allusions ; 
some  in  tones  of  compliment,  others  in  as  strong  expressions 
of  regret.  In  vain  he  tried  to  undeceive  all ;  Lord  Mans- 
field,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  sufferers,  was  for  a  time 
implacable.  Sir  William  Draper,  Mr.  Gk»rard  Hamilton, 
and  many  more  moving  in  spheres  where  he  was  less  known, 
could  not  be  oonvinced.  Even  his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  (Dn  Markham),  imbibed  the  same  impression,  in- 
fluenced by  the  constant  and  unmeasured  abuse  in  the  public 
journals,  which  the  accused  never  descended  to  contradict. 

To  turn  this  current  of  opinions  aside  if  possible  he  had 
in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Phipps'  motion,  characterized  Junius 
in  those  mingled  terms  of  censure  and  approval,  which  are 
too  weU  known  to  require  repetition  here,  and  of  which 
Sir  H.  Cavendish  retains  only  the  substance  in  his  report. 
To  the  same  end  perhaps  he  slightly  complimented  Lord 
Mansfield,  or  rather  the  Judges  generally,  in  Serjeant 
Olynn's  motion,  and  was  called  publiclv  to  account  for  this 
small  civility  to  the  unpopular  Chief  Justice.  At  length 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas  Towns- 
hend,  (usually  called  in  the  correspondence  of  the  day, 
Tommy),  whose  father  he  occasionally  visited  at  Fragnall, 
thought  proper  in  conversation  and  by  letter  to  advert  ex- 
pressly to  the  question.  A  prompt  denial,  couched  in  mo- 
derate terms,  was  the  natural  response, — his  friends  he  said 
he  had  satisfied :  his  enemies  who  had  advanced  this  charge 
for  malignant  piurposes,  he  never  would  satisfy.  Again  the 
same  correspondent  addressed  him,  stating  that  some  of  their 
friends  required  a  more  positive  and  direct  negative ;  that 
even  Bishop  Markham  to  whom  he  (Burke)  had  written  on 
the  same  topic,  had  expressed  surprise  at  not  receiving  a 
more  unqualified  disavowal  of  all  jmrticipation  in  the  letters. 
To  this  irksome  catechising  he  again  replied,  pledging  his 
honour  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  writer. 

The  former  friendly  endeavours  of  the  Bishop  to  aid  his 
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views,  had  given  him  as  he  imagined  a  species  of  privilege  to 
take  liberties,  which  about  this  period  was  exerted  to  its  fidlest 
ex  t  oil  I .  i  i  e  addressed  letters  to  Burke,  couched  in  a  censori- 
ous it'  not  gros?s  and  inexcusable  tone.  He  condemned  the 
whole  of  liis  political  career,  conduct,  principles,  opinions, 
friends,  and  aseiociations  as  bad  ;  told  him  he  had  no  claim  to 
hi^h  ofiiee ;  such  arrogance  in  a  man  in  his  condition  was  in- 
tolerable ;  terms  his  lead  in  the  measures  of  his  party  as  run- 
ninfT  the  extreme  line  of  wickedness ;  that  he  gives  the  worid 
an  impression  of  being  a  man  capable  of  things  dangerous  and 
desperate  ;  that  in  going  into  the  House  of  Commons  he 
entered  like  a  wolf  into  a  fold  of  lambs,  snapping  now  at  one 
and  now  at  another;  that  he  ill-treats  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  his  house  was  no  better  than  a  hole  of  adders ; 
and  niueh  more  to  the  same  effect.  These  letters  have  not  been 
])reserv(  d.  The  offensive  passages  however  are  embodied  in 
the  reply  a  long  and  effective  one,  which  was  found  among 
bis  papers,  couched  in  the  most  moderate  tone — that  of  sorrow 
not  of  anprer — as  if  thus  to  con>'ict  the  Bishop  of  error  and 
harshness,  and  who  had  likewise  accused  him  oi  being  unable 
to  distinguish  admonition  from  reproach.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  ])bilosophy  of  the  orator,  that  these  trials  of  temper  by 
the  prelate,  produced  no  permanent  estrangement. 

The  n(^\t  session,  1772,  was  short  and  produced  little  of 
ini])()rtance.  A  ])etition  from  250  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  several  members  of  the  professions  of  law  and 
])bysic,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  subscription  to  the 
89  Articles  and  called,  from  their  place  of  meeting,  the 
I'eatbers'  Tavern  Association,  he  opposed  in  conjunction 
with  ministry,  against  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  his  own 
])arty.  ilis  argument,  among  other  reasons  was,  that  while 
the  associators  professed  to  belong  to  the  Establishment ,  and 
profited,  by  if,  no  hardship  could  be  implied  in  requiring  some 
eommoii  bond  of  agreement  such  as  the  subscription  in 
(piestion,  amonf];  its  members. 

Aetinii;  upon  the  same  principle  he  supported  a  motion  soon 
aft(n'\\  ards,  made  to  relieve  Dissenting  Ministers  who  neither 
ac/reed  with  the  Church,  nor  participated  in  its  emoluments, 
iroin  this  test.  It  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  a 
^rcMit  majority  though  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  repeal  of 
the  ]\tarriage  Act,  which  Charles  Fox  quitted  office  for  a 
moment  to  propose,  was  resisted  by  Burke,  of  whose  speech 
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Horace  "Walpole  writes: — "Burke  made  a  long  and  fine 
oration  against  the  motion.  •  *  *  He  spoke  with  a  choice 
and  variety  of  language,  a  profusion  of  metaphors,  and  yet 
with  a  correctness  of  diction  that  were  surprising.  His  fault 
was  copiousness  above  measure.*'  A  bill  to  quiet  the 
possessions  of  the  subject  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Church,  introduced  the  17th  of  February,  found  in  him  a 
powerful  though  unsuccessful  advocate,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Crown.  Fragments  of  some  of  these  speeches  are  given  in 
his  works.  He  also  took  a  considerable  share  in  Colonel 
Burgoyne*8  motion,  April  13th,  for  a  select  committee  on 
East  India  affairs.  Again  on  the  following  day  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on  a  series  of  resolutions  moved 
by  Mr.  Pownall,  to  regulate  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  com. 

On  the  budget  discussed  May  Ist ;  on  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  internal  government  of  the  African  Company ;  and  on 
some  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  in  a  money  clause  in 
the  com  bill,  he  also  took  part,  lamenting  on  the  latter 
occasion  a  violent  disagreement  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Houses;  and  pointing  out  forbearance  and 
temper  to  the  Commons  as  the  most  dignified  mode  of  reply 
to  the  rude  insults  received  from  the  Peers.  The  bill  itself,  as 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  House  in  money  matters, 
was  tossed  over  the  table  and  kicked  by  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  along  the  floor  as  they  went  out. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bos  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  conver- 
sation, once  made  a  bull.  As  a  faithful  chronicler,  it  must 
not  be  concealed  by  the  present  writer  that  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
debate  on  the  budget  this  year,  used  the  same  figure  of 
speech  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  House ;  having  however 
the  pleas  of  his  country,  and  the  heat  of  argument,  to  urge 
in  extenuation  of  this  usually  mirthful  slip  of  the  tongue. 
" The  Minister,'*  said  he,  "comes  down  in  state,  attended 
by  his  creatures  of  all  denominations,  beasts  clean  and  un- 
clean. With  such  however  as  they  are,  he  comes  down, 
opens  his  budget,  and  edifies  us  all  with  his  speech.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  One  half  of  the  House  goes  away.  A 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  gets  up  and  harangues  on  the 
state  of  the  nation;  and  in  order  to  keep  matters  even, 
another  half  retires  at  the  close  of  his  speech.     A  third 
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excellent  in  temper  and  disposition,  attentive  and  diligent  in 
his  studies  beyond  his  years.  He  has  read  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  some  prose  writers.  He  has  gone  through  about  four 
books  of  Homer,  and  is  reading  Lucian  with  really  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Greek." 

Dissatisfied  with  such  scanty  notices  of  the  debates  as 
found  their  way  to  the  public  ear,  he  now  aimed  a  fresh 
projectile    at    public   opinion    in    the    shape    of   another 
j)amj)}ilet.     To  Lord  Eoekingham  he  thus  writes, — "  When 
I  got  home  I  returned  to  my  business  which  I  did  not  quite 
neglect  while  I  was  at  Lord  Vemey's.     I  find  I  must  either 
s])eak  very  broad,  or  weaken  the  matter  and  render  it  vulgar 
and  ineffectual.     I  find  some  difficidties  as  I  proceed ;  for 
whiit  ji])pears  to  me  self-evident  propositions,  the  conduct 
and  pittences  of  people  oblige  one  formally  to  prove.  *  *  * 
However  a  good  deal  of  it  will  soon  be  ready  and  you  may 
dispose  of  it  as  you  please."     This  piece  which  came  out 
in   April,  was   his   famous  pamphlet,    •*  Thoughts   on  the 
Cause   of  the  Present  Discontents."      It  is   perhaps   the 
most  nuisterly  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  except- 
ing  his  own  work   on  the  French  Revolution ;    a   source 
of  interest  and  information  to  statesmen ;  and  a  species  of 
text-book  then  for  the  Whig  connexion.     It  was  not  merely 
meant  as  an  occasional  piece,  but  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity by  the  constitutional  tendency  of  its  general  views, 
the   depth   and  truth   of  its  observations,  which  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  style  impart  that  conviction  of  genius  and 
wisdom  which  we  feel  in  perusing  all  his  works.     It  had 
been   in   his  thoughts  for  nearly  a  year  previously,  and  a 
portion  of  it  written ;  but  frequent  references  for  the  opinions 
of  the  party,  some  of  which  were  introduced,  and  nuniberless 
interruptions  prevented  its  earlier  appearance. 

In  this  piece  will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  He  wished  to 
hold  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  what  were  considered 
the  popular  and  the  Court  doctrines.  Of  Lord  Bute  he 
spt'aks  with  a  candour  and  moderation  which  scarcely  any 
other  public  man  thought  it  necessary  to  observe.  The  at- 
tack on  the  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  Court  from  a  states- 
man labouring  for  power,  indicated  an  unusual  degree  of  po- 
litical courage  ;  nor  did  some  opinions  broached  by  the  more 
democratical  writers  meet  with  more  ceremonious  treatment, 
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for  which  the  adherents  of  ministiy  on  one  side,  and  Mrs. 
Macaulay  of  repuhlican  notoriety  on  the  other,  lost  no  time 
in  attacking  him.  His  defence  of  parbr  connections  has 
never  heen  ans^^u^d  ;  putting  to  silence  the  hitherto 
common  reproach  applied  to  most  public  characters,  of 
being  party-men.  Every  part  had  been  carefully  studied  and 
prepared.  In  May  a  copy  was  transmitted  to  Shackleton. 
"  The  pamphlet  which  I  sent  to  you,  and  which  has  been  well 
received,  will  explain  the  grounds  of  our  proceedings  better 
than  I  can  do  in  this  place.  It  is  the  pobtical  creed  of  our 
party.  Many  parts  will  be  unintelligilble  to  you,  I  confess, 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  particular  persons  and  facts  ;  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  you  must  enter  into  the  design.  Aead 
it  with  some  attention." 

To  this  production,  although  previously  passed  in  review 
before  the  heads  .of  the  party,  Lord  Chatham,  as  to  most 
other  things  not  his  own,  took  exception.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  Bockingham  that  it  had  done  harm  to  the  party ;  and 
that,  ''  In  the  wide  and  extensive  public  the  whole  alone  can 
save  the  whole  against  the  desperate  designs  of  the  Court.*' 
Again,  ''  A  public  spirited  union  is  necessarv  among  all  who 
would  not  be  slaves.''  Strong  language  this  from  one  in 
his  position  in  the  country ;  and  upon  the  whole  letter,  Burke, 
twenty  years  afterward,  made  a  pretty  strong  comment.* 

The  "  False  Alarm  "  by  Johnson,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  appeared  not  only  without  effect  but  when 
compared  with  nis  opponent,  to  considerable  disadvanta£;e. 
No  political  feeling  interfered  with  their  private  friendship. 
The  good  offices  of  both  had  been  exerted  towards  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year  in  favour  of  Baretti,  who  had  been 
tried  for  stabbing  a  man  in  the  Haymarket,  by  whom  he  had 
been  attacked ;  when  in  consulting  on  the  best  pleas  to  urge 

*  '*  July  13, 1 792. — Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingrham's  papers,  I  find 
this  letter  from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It  concerns  my  pamphlet.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  this  knavish  letter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is 
itself,  by  anticipation,  an  answer  to  that  errand  artificer  of  fraud.  He 
would  not  like  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  extensive 
publfe who  never  conversed  but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad-eaters.  Alas! 
alas !  how  different  the  real  from  the  ostensible  public  man  !  Must  all 
this  theatrical  stuffing  and  raised  heels  be  necessary  for  the  character  of  a 
great  man?  Edmund  Burke." 

**  Oh  I  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  great  splendid  side  !'' — 
RocHngham  Memoirs,    By  the  Earl  of  Albemarle^  vol.  ii. 
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■  in  Ills  defence,  Johnson's  uBual  Iotb  of  dictation  even  to 
Burke,  apiwared  in  contmdii-ting  him  with  an  undue  degree 
of  warmth ;  an  error  which  he  wjkn  owl  edged  with  the  same 
frnnknesB.  On  being  reminded  of  hia  lieat,  lie  said,  "It 
may  be  ko,  sir,  for  Burke  aud  I  should  have  been  of  one 
opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience." 

In  the  euminer  of  177H  he  Buffered  much  disquietude 
from  the  long  illnesB  of  his  wife.  This  kept  him  at  home; 
nursing  at  once  the  invalid  and  the  farm ;  and  thence  failing, 
as  his  Irish  frienda  accused  him,  of  neglecting  their  coDBe- 
queuce  and  support  by  uot  communicating  his  opiuionH  and 
proceedings  to  many  warm  admirera  there.  Jjeland,  the 
historian,  wrote  him  occasionally  very  lively  letters,  and  at 
this  period  wished  him  to  negotiate  with  a  bookseller  for  the 
publication  of  hia  Irish  history  then  in  a  forward  state.  He 
criticiaeB,  likewise,  the  "  Discooteuta,"  as  wanting  in  a  few 
plaees  his  usual  elegance  of  phraseology. 

While  descanting  in  eloquent  letters  to  Lord  Socking- 
ham  on  public  affairs  and  party  prospects,  he  was  not  less 
learnedly  enlightening  Arthur  \uung  on  trench-ploughing, 
loaiu  Boils,  fattening  pigs  on  <;arrotB,  with  an  account  of 
Bending  two  waggon  loads  of  the  latter  to  London  of  "a 
most  aromatic  smell,  finn,  and  admirably  tasted,"  for  which 
lie  received  sis  po\uuis  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  back  cm- 
riage  of  coal-ashe^  pa.ving  eipenses !  Not  a  former  in  bia 
neighbourhood  had  barley-meal.  May  butter,  peas,  and 
"  porkers"  more  in  his  thoughts  than  the  mihtiuit  p<Ji- 
tician,  boasting  of  kilhng  pigs  of  sixteen  and  twenty  pounds 
the  qiiarter.  Agriculture  was  with  him  not  merely  a  pursuit, 
hut  a  passion.  Uia  energy  of  mind  seemed  cajwhle  of 
grasping  anything  he  took  in  bond.  Occasional  misgiviuge 
indeed  arose,  whether  certain  farming  eiperiments  were  sa 
profitable  as  they  bad  promised. 

The  session  1770-1771,  opening  on  the  13th  Koveraber, 
proved  a  busy  and  importaufc  one.  Never  perhaps  nas 
party  spirit  and  general  disquiet  more  prevalent  in  the 
kingdom,  esuepting  in  states  of  actual  disturbance.  SoU^ 
of  some  of  his  speeches  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  H,  Caveo- 
dish'a  reports,  a  probable  source  of  information  pointed  out 
in  this  work  in  1826,  and  since  published  in  part  (1841), 
though  still  incomplete. 

The  principal  of  these  were   on   the  AddresiS — on  Ifo 
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Dowdesweirs  motion  on  the  conduct  of  ministers— *Mr. 
Phipps's,  on  the  power  of  the  Attorney-General  to  file  in- 
formations exr(^&eio'-*Seijeant  Glynn's,  on  the  powers  and 
duties  of  juriesri-rthe  dispute  regarding  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  a  few  others,  among  which  was  a  skilful  and  soothing 
one  to  allay  a  quarrel  threatening  a  duel,  between  Mr. 
Wedderbume  «id  Charles  Fox — for  both  of  whom  he  exp 
pressed  ^  sincere  regard  and  affection."  After  the  recess 
nis  principal  efforts  were  on  the  dispute  with  Spain ;  on  a 
bill  tor  ascertaining  the  rights  of  electors  in  choosing  their 
representatives  ;  and  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell*s  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  juries  in  prosecutions  for  libel.  The  latter  was 
wholly  his  own  measure,  submitted  preyiously  to  Lord  Bock- 
ingham  and  the  heads  of  the  party,  and  introduced  by  a 
member  of  station  and  weight.  Lord  Chatham  privately 
opposed  this  biU,  and  wanted  its  modification.  Burke  as 
strenuously  urged  that  they  must  not  give  way,  as  there  was 
evident  design  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  credit  of  what 
would  be  one  of  their  best  and  most  popular  measures.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  Mr.  Fox  who  tnen  likewise  opposed  it, 
took  this  bill  nearly  to  the  letter,  for  his  own  libel  bill  in  1791, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  future  page.  So  far  was  Burke  in  advance 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in  requiring  an  enactment 
that  the  jury  should  be  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact. 

To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  important  contest  be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons  and  the  City  Magistrates, 
grounded  on  the  qfuestion  of  the  printers  giving  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament.  This  great  question,  arising  from 
the  cupidity  of  a  few  obscure  individuals,  though  long  felt 
to  be  n  grievance,  terminated  in  securing  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  privileges  gained  since  the  Bevolution, — the 
tacit  libeity  oi  publishing  the  debates. 

The  member  for  Wendover  embraced  the  popular  side  of 
the  question  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  ability ;  and  when 
at  lenfi^th  the  House  confessed  itself  conquered  by  adjourning 
over  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend,  he 
did  not  cease  to  pursue  their  resolutions  with  reproach  and 
ridicule.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  in  company  with  the  Dukes 
of  Portland  and  Manchester,  Marquis  of  Kockingham,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  King,  and  ot^iers,  he  paid  a  formal  visit  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  in  the  Tower.  A 
propoaitiim  by  Alderman  Sawbridge  to  shorten  the  dura- 
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lion  of  Parliamenta  was  \*ith  equal  decision  opposed  bj  hiin 
as  inexpedient  and  uncalled  for  by  the  sense  oi  the  country. 
The  substance  of  this  speech  has  a  place  in  bis  works. 

1 11  the  spring  of  the  year,  Barry  who  had  executed  two  or 
three  paintinj^s  for  his  patron  while  abroad,  returned  from 
Italy  not  only  filled  with  impressipns  of  the  great  superiority 
of  liis  art,  but  also  with  a  more  noxious  disposition  too  oft«a 
imbibed  by  lon^  residence  on  the  continent— an  inclination 
1()  Deism.  !Mr.  Burke,  with  the  activity  of  a  true  friend, 
immediately  assailec^;  this  opinion  with  the  most  powerful 
ari^iiiiKMits  and  a  ft»w  good  books,  particularly  Bishop  Butler's 
A  nnloiry,  and  by  these  means  succeeded  in  fixing  the  eccentric 
]):iinter's  belief  in  nnealed  religion.  It  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  tlie  (^nvenomed  spirit  abroad  against  this  distinguished 
man,  lonp^  afterwards,  for  his  opposition  to  revolutionary 
J'rance,  that  among  other  slanderous  accusations  of  the  day, 
Avas  that  of  bavinji;  been  given  to  deistical  raillery. 

His  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Beattie  who  had  arrived  in 
J.ondon  during  the  summer,  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his 
*' ^linstrcl,"  and  "Essay  on  Truth,"  perhaps  incited  him 
more  strongly  to  convince  the  artist  of  his  error.  The  latter 
work  he  and  Johnson  praised  highly  for  its  support  of  religion 
ill  opj)osition  to  the  sceptical  metaphysics  of  Hume.  Burke*8 
<)j)inioii  of  such  persons  is  given  ynih  characteristic  force  in 
tlw  h'tt(^r  to  a  Noble  Lord  when  speaking  of  the  Philo- 
so))}iers  of  the  National  Convention."  '*  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  meta- 
j)]iysi(ian.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a 
wicked  spirit  than  to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  Itis 
like  tliat  of  the  principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure, 
nnmixed,  dephleo;mated,  defaecated  evil.'*  Beattie's  opmion 
of  th(^  science  is  not  more  favourable: — "  It  is  the  bane  of 
true  k^arning,  true  taste,  and  true  science  ;  to  it  we  owe  all 
modern  sce])ticism  and  atheism  ;  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
human  lacidties,  and  tends  not  a  little  to  sour  the  temper,  to 
subvert  good  principles,  and  to  disqualify  men  for  the  business 
of  life." 

In  September  1771,  Goldsmith  writing  to  Mr.  Langton, 
thus  alludes  to  their  friend's  usual  occupation: — "  BurKeis 
a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better  place,  but  visiting  about  too." 
In  ])roof  of  the  orator's  farming  propensities  to  which  the 
poet  thus  alludes,  the  following  scientific  remarks  on  bacon 
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and  liogs  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  about  this  time,  may  be 
added  to  a  former  passage. 

"  We  have  had  the  most  rainj  and  stormy  season  that  has 
been  known.  1  have  got  mj  wheat  into  the  ground  better  than 
some  others ;  that  is  about  four  and  twenty  acres ;  I  pro* 
posed  having  about  ten  more,  but,  considering  the  season 
this  is  tolerable.  Wheat  bears  a  tolerable  price,  though  a 
good  deal  fallen :  it  is  forty-two  shillings  the  quarter,  that  is 
two  of  your  barrels.  Barley  twenty-four  shillings.  Peas 
very  high,  twenty-seven  to  thirty  shi^'^gs  the  quarter ;  so 
that  our  bacon  will  come  dear  to  us  this  season.  I  have  put 
up  four  hogs.  I  killed  one  yesterday  which  weighed  a  little 
more  than  twelve  score.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is  now  near 
fifteen  score,  the  other  about  twelve.  I  shall  put  up  seven 
now  for  pickled  pork ;  these  weigh  when  tit  to  kill  near  seven 
score  a  piece.  To  what  w^eight  do  you  generally  feed  badfon 
hogs  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?  Here  they  generally  fat 
them  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  score.  In  Berkshire,  near 
Us,  they  carry  them  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  score 

"  I  am  now  going  into  some  new  method,  having  contracted 
with  a  London  seedsman  for  early  white  peas  at  a  guinea  a 
barrel.  These  I  shall  sow  in  drills  in  February,  dunging  the 
ground  for  them.  They  will  be  off  early  enough  to  sow 
turnips.  Thus  I  shall  save  a  fallow  without  I  think  in  the 
least  injuring  my  ground,  and  get  a  good  return  besides.  A 
crop  of  such  peas  will  be  near  as  valuable  as  a  crop  of  wheat; 
and  they  do  not  exhaust  the  soil ;  so  little,  that  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  are  not  much  inferior  to  a  fallow.  I 
will  let  you  know  my  success  in  due  time.  *  *  I  heard 
not  long  since  from  my  brother,  who  was,  thank  God,  very 
well.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can.  Whenever 
I  wrote,  I  forgot  to  desire  you  to  give  a  guinea  from  Lare* 
to  her  father  at  Killivellen — for  my  delay  be  so  good  to  give 
him  half  a  guinea  more." 

The  following  passage  in  another  letter  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  very  distant  terms  he  was  on  with  Lord  Shelbume  even 
from  their  first  acquaintance  in  politics — and  this  coolness 
increased  as  they  advanced  in  their  career.  Mr.  Qarret 
Xagle,  it  seems,  wished  to  become  agent  to  some  of  his  Lord- 
ship's Irish  estates  ;  an  office  not  disdained  by  many  of  the 

•  One  of  his  servants. 
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country  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  to  absentee  and  even  resident 
iioblciiu'ii.  After  stating  his  inclination  to  do  all  in  his 
])o\v(T  for  a  young  relative  who  wished  to  go  to  India;  and 
u  loii^'  ])as8iige  on  farming  affairs,  he  goes  on  to  say, — "  Now 
1  \\'\\]  siiy  a  word  or  two  on  your  own  business,  concerning 
till'  a«;(.'iicy  you  mentioned.  Lord  Sh.  has  been  for  many 
years  very  polite  to  me ;  and  that  is  all.  I  have  no  intere^ 
with  liim  whatsoever;  for  which  reason  when  I  received 
your  letter,  I  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  Barre  who  is  in 
close  connexion  with  him.  He  had  not  then  heard  of  Parker's 
death.  JIo  told  me  that  he  seldom  or  never  interfered  in 
Lord  Shelburne's  private  affairs,  and  believed  that  if  he 
KhouKl  on  this  occasion,  it  could  have  no  effect,  but  he  said 
he  Avouhl  try  ;  and  that  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  success 
he  wouhl  let  me  know  it.  He  has  said  nothing  to  me  since.*' 

Another  letter  some  tinu5  subsequent  to  this,  which  would 
Oct  liny  if  tninscribed,  five  or  six  pages,  is  wholly  filled  with 
iUrniiii;^  aftairs,  more  especially  on  the  culture  oi  the  turnip, 
its  risks,  benefits  and  disadvantages.  For  this  detail  (he 
says)  he  has  chosen  a  wet  day,  in  which  he  can  do  nothmg 
out  of  (U)ors ;  and  being  addressed  to  a  farmer,  a  more  ap- 
pro} )riatt>  time  or  topic  could  not  be  chosen.  From  hu 
accoiiut  it  appears  he  had  nearly  thirty  acres  in  turnips, and 
in  the  preceding  year,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
htads  ot*  natural  hay;  clover  hay  he  adds  sold  then  j&om 
tliirty  to  thirty-six  shillings  the  load.  The  truth  of  a  remark 
upon  cultivation  will  be  immediately  recognised  by  the 
practical  farmer  and  furnish  evidence  of  shrewd  observation. 
"  I  am  satisfied  tliat  no  cheap  method  of  tillage  can  be  a 
<i;oo(l  one.  All  profit  of  lands  is  derived  from  ■  manxire  and 
la])our  ;  and  neither  of  them,  much  less  both  of  them,  can  he 
liad  but  at  a  dear  rate.  I  should  not  even  consider  the 
clieapness  of  labour  in  any  particular  part  as  a  very  great 
advantage.  It  is  something  without  doubt.  But  then  I  have 
always  found  that  labour  of  men  is  nearly  in  proportion  to 
tJKHr  pay.  Here  we  are  sixpence  a  day  lower  than  within 
a  few  miles  of  London ;  yet  I  look  upon  the  work  there  to 
be  in  eilect  nearly  as  reasonable  as  here  ;  it  is  in  all  respects 
so  much  better  and  so  much  more  expeditiously  done." 

In  tlie  month  of  November,  1771,  his  acquaintance  with 
American  affairs  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  Agent 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  worth  nearly  £700.  per  annum, 
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whick,  thcnigh  it  tended  <m  all  future  occaeions  to  giTe  him 
the  most  correct  views  of  American  affairs,  diminished  perhaps 
the  effect  of  his  nfntorj  in  the  House,  and  of  his  wisdom  out 
of  doors,  firom  an  illioeral  surmise  that  his  advice  might  not 
be  wholly  disinterested. 

The'  belief  that  he  was  Junius  had  now  become  almost 
uniyersal.  Nearly  all  the  Ministry  and  most  of  his  private 
friends  scarcely  preserved  any  delicacy  in  their  allusions ; 
some  in  tones  of  compliment,  others  in  as  strong  expressions 
of  regret.  In  vain  he  tried  to  undeceive  all ;  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  one  of  the  most  serious  sufferers,  was  for  a  time 
implacable.  Sir  William  Draper,  Mr.  Gh?rard  Hamilton, 
and  many  more  moving  in  spheres  where  he  was  less  known, 
could  not  be  convinced.  Even  his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  (Dr.  Markhun),  imbibed  the  same  impression,  in- 
fluenced by  the  constant  and  unmeasured  abutte  in  the  public 
journals,  which  the  accused  never  descended  to  contradict. 

To  turn  this  current  of  opinions  aside  if  possible  he  had 
in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Phipps'  motion,  characterized  Junius 
in  those  mingled  terms  of  censure  and  approval,  which  are 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here,  and  of  which 
Sir  H.  Cavendish  retams  only  the  substance  in  his  report. 
To  the  same  end  perhaps  he  slightly  complimented  Lord 
Mansfield,  or  rath^  the  Judges  generally,  in  Serjeant 
•G-lynn*s  motion,  and  was  called  publicly  to  account  for  this 
small  civility  to  the  unpopular  Chief  Justice.  At  length 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas  Towns- 
hend,  (usually  called  in  the  correspondence  of  the  day, 
Tommy),  whose  father  he  occasionally  visited  at  Fragnall, 
thought  proper  in  conversation  and  by  letter  to  advert  ex- 
pressly to  the  question.  A  prompt  denial,  couched  in  mo- 
derate terms,  was  the  natiural  response, — his  friends  he  said 
he  had  satisfied :  his  enemies  who  had  advanced  this  charge 
for  malignant  purposes,  he  never  would  satisfy.  Again  the 
same  correspondent  addressed  him,  stating  that  some  of  their 
Mends  required  a  more  positive  and  direct  negative ;  that 
even  Bishop  Markham  to  whom  he  (Burke)  had  written  on 
the  same  topic,  had  expressed  surprise  at  not  receiving  a 
more  unqualified  disavowal  of  all  participation  in  the  letters. 
To  this  irksome  catechising  he  again  replied,  pledging  his 
honomr  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  writer. 

The  former  friendly  endeavours  of  the  Bishop  to  aid  his 
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Tiews,  had  giren  him  as  he  ima^ned  a  species  of  privilege  to 
take  Hbcrtit^s,  which  about  this  period  was  exerted  to  ita  fullest 
extent.  He  addreeaed  letteni  to  Burke,  couched  in  a  ceDaori- 
Dus  il'  not  groes  and  iuexcueable  tone.     He  condemDed  the 

■whole  of  liiB  politieal  career,  conduct,  prineiplea,  opiuioiia, 
frit-ndei,  and  aasociationa  as  bad  ;  told  him  be  bad  no  daiiD  to 
high  olRoe ;  such  arrogance  in  a  man  in  his  condition  waa  in- 
tolerable ;  t-erma  his  lead  in  the  meoaurea  of  his  party  as  run- 
ning the  eitreme  line  of  wickedness ;  that  he  gives  the  world 
an  impreaaion  of  being  a  man  capable  of  things  dangeroua  and 
desperate :  that  in  going  into  the  House  of  Commune  he 
entered  like  a  wolf  into  a  fold  of  lambs,  anapping  now  at  onf 
and  now  at  another;  that  he  ill-treats  the  iirst  men  !n  the 
kingdom ;  that  his  house  was  no  better  than  a  hole  of  adders ; 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  These  letters  have  not  been 
preserved.  The  oifensive  pasaages  however  are  embodied  in 
the  reply  a  long  and  eflfective  one,  which  was  found  among 
his  papers,  couched  in  the  moat  moderate  tone — that  of  sorrow 
not  ot  anger — as  if  thua  to  convict  the  Bishop  of  error  and 
harshuesB,  and  who  had  likewise  accused  him  of  being  unable 
to  distinguish  admonition  Irom  reproach.  It  ia  cretut&bleto 
the  philosophy  of  the  orator,  that  these  trials  of  temper  by 
the  prelate,  produced  no  permanent  estrangenient- 

Tlie  next  session,  1772,  was  short  and  produced  little  of 
importance.  A  petition  from  250  clergymen  of  the  Establiali- 
ment  and  several  members  of  the  profesHiona  of  law  and 
physic,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  subacriptiou  to  the 
39  Articles  and  called,  from  their  place  of  meeting,  the 
Feathers'  Tavern  Association,  he  opposed  in  conjunction 
with  ministry,  against  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  bis  own 
partj'.  His  argument,  among  other  reasons  was,  that  while 
the  as&oeiators  profesied  to  belong  to  the  Etlaiilithment,  ami 
profited  by  it,  no  hardship  could  be  implied  in  requiring  some 
common  bond  of  agreement  Buch  as  the  subscription  in 
question,  among  its  members. 

Acting  upon  the  same  principle  he  supported  a  motion  aoon 
afterwards,  made  to  relieve  Dissenting  Ministers  who  neither 
agreed  with  the  Church,  nor  participated  m  its  eniolumenti, 
from  this  teat.  It  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  s 
great  majority  though  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  repeal  of 
the  Marriage  Act,  which  Charles  Foi  quitted  office  for  a 
moment  to  propose,  was  resisted  by  Burke,  of  whose  apeecb 
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Horace  Walpole  writes: — "Burke  made  a  long  and  fine 
oration  against  the  motion.  •  *  •  He  spoke  with  a  choice 
and  variety  of  language,  a  profusion  of  metaphors,  and  yet 
with  a  correctness  of  diction  that  were  surprismg.  His  fault 
was  copiousness  above  measure."  A  bill  to  quiet  the 
possessions  of  the  subject  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Church,  introduced  the  17th  of  February,  found  in  him  a 
powerful  though  unsuccessful  advocate,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Crown.  Fragments  of  some  of  these  speeches  are  given  in 
his  works.  He  also  took  a  considerable  share  in  Colonel 
Burgoyne's  motion,  April  13th,  for  a  select  committee  on 
East  India  affairs.  Again  on  the  following  day  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on  a  series  of  resolutions  moved 
by  Mr.  Pownall,  to  regulate  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  corn. 

On  the  budget  discussed  May  Ist ;  on  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  internal  government  of  the  African  Company ;  and  on 
some  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  in  a  money  clause  in 
the  com  bill,  he  also  took  part,  lamenting  on  the  latter 
occasion  a  violent  disagreement  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Houses ;  and  pointing  out  forbearance  and 
temper  to  the  Commons  as  the  most  dignified  mode  of  reply 
to  the  rude  insults  received  from  the  Peers.  The  bill  itself,  as 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  House  in  money  matters, 
was  tossed  over  the  table  and  kicked  by  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  along  the  floor  as  they  went  out. 

It  is  recorded  by  Boswell,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  conver- 
sation, once  made  a  bull.  As  a  faithful  chronicler,  it  must 
not  be  concealed  by  the  present  writer  that  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
debate  on  the  budget  this  year,  used  the  same  figure  of 
speech  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  House ;  having  however 
the  pleas  of  his  country,  and  the  heat  of  argument,  to  urge 
in  extenuation  of  this  usually  mirthful  slip  of  the  tongue. 
"The  Minister,'*  said  he,  "comes  down  in  state,  attended 
by  his  creatures  of  all  denominations,  beasts  clean  and  un- 
clean. With  such  however  as  they  are,  he  comes  down, 
opens  his  budget,  and  edifies  us  all  with  his  speech.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  One  half  of  the  House  goes  away.  A 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  gets  up  and  harangues  on  the 
state  of  the  nation;  and  in  order  to  keep  matters  even, 
another  half  retires  at  the  close  of  his  speech.     A  third 
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L't  i.*l«  r:  .'in  fiijluwjs  their  example,  and  rids  the  House  of 
anutfifi'  half  ia  luiul  hiusrh  thront^h  the  House).  "  Sir,''  ?aid 
!;■  . '  .nini:  llif  l:iiii:h  with  some  address  and  humour,  "'  I  take 
r  .  :  :  n-i.-r  t«i  invstlf,  and  exiin*s8  my  satisfaction  at  having 
>:i:-:  ;i:i\  tl.iiiL'  that  can  put  tho  House  in  pood  humour." 

I!  '-•  Iiulia  atl'nirs  had  occupit'd  many  of  his  studious  hours, 
.'I',  vi.r  M  (itl.;it«'il  in  the  Oimmons  had  elicited  from  him 
v.:  -A  V.  t-!.-  rnii>iiitnMl  sound  opinions  upon  the  condition  and 
tij  •-  '  \  tin-  ("ninjiany.  At  this  period  they  had  fallen  into 
(•  -.'Mt  ralilr  rniifusion.  Their  decline  was  felt  by  the  pro- 
]'!••  'M'^  in  thr  most  sensitive  of  all  points  —  the  dividends. 
No  ::r_'Jimtnts  an'  so  conclusive  as  t  nose  of  pecuniary  loss. 
T  .  !••  !.:ilr  tin's  dcticioncy  by  controllinc:  expenditure  where 
j.r  :■.>;•  Ill  \\\\\\  bi'cn  the  rule  and  to  work  out  an  improving 
!'<  \  <  Mif.  ability,  and  character  of  a  high  order  wt*re  necessary. 
'I'in  -•    wtn*  finnid  at  onrc  bv  the  directors  in  the  indefa- 

• 

tiLf.'il'i'"  nifinbcT  for  AVendover.  In  the  autimm  of  this  year 
lie  was  oirrn-d  in  their  nanu'  by  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  the 
lirsi  ji'.sirion  in  a  su])crvisorship  of  three,  empowered  to  trace 
oin  in  detail  tlu' whole  administrative  system  of  India,  and  to 
niiii'dy  all  they  could  find  amiss.  No  compliment  could  be 
i:i'(  all  r  to  his  talents  and  inteji^rity,  no  proposal  more  advan- 
ta_:(Muis  to  his  straitont'd  finances,  but  in  defiance  of  both  he 
(It  iliiitMl  -  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  that  country. 
I'll'-  lirst  hint  of  this  determination  was  given  to  the  Duke 
cf  !iiiliiin)n(l,  to  whom  after  a  visit  to  G-oodwood  he  thus 
wioic  : — '*  As  I  trotted  toward  town  yesterday,  I  turned  over 
in  Miv  mind  the  subject  of  our  List  conversation.  I  set  it  in 
ivtry  lii,'lit  I  could  possibly  jdace  it,  and  after  the  best 
tirljlM'ration  in  my  power,  I  came  to  a  resolution  not  to 
accept  tli<^  oiler  which  was  made  to  me."  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  probably  was  the  silence  of  Lord  llockingham,  who 
when  written  to  by  Burke  and  Sir  G.  Colebrooke,  gave  no 
answer.  The  inference  was  obvious.  He  could  not  spare 
the  parliamentary  talents  of  his  zealous  supporter;  and  felt 
too  niueli  delicacy  to  give  a  negative  to  what  promised  to  be 
so  conducive  to  that  friend's  pecuniary  interests.  Had  the 
apj)oiiitmont  been  accepted,  it  might  be  curious  to  speculate 
on  Nshat  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  meeting  with 
llastiuLcs  on  Indian  gnmnd.  Tho  latter  had  then  scarcely 
enlered  upon  his  career  of  aggression.  While  Burke  with 
equal  energy  and  decision  of  character,  with  infinitely  more 
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of  priiidple,  more  hurasnify,  more  popular  talents,  a  leader 
in  parliament  and  ^snre  to  resume  that  station  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  added  to  a  hatred  of  any  thing  like  oppression 
which  indeed  formed  the  leading  feature  of  his  life,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Hastings  never  could  have  accomplished,  perhaps 
not  attempted,  the  offences  for  wliich  he  was  afterwards  tried. 

At  this  moment  the  political  horizon  appeared  to  be  un- 
clouded. The  people  were  still.  Wilkes,  the  printers,  and 
the  Middlesex  election  seemed  forgotten.  So  unpromising 
were  appearances  for  opposition,  that  Lord  Bockingham  him- 
self proposed — not  a  secession — but  a  partial  abseuce  from 
Parliament  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  country  from  its  apathy. 
To  this  Burke  at  first  gave  a  qualified  assent,  but  soon  withdrew 
it.  His  opinion  proved  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the  party, 
which  deemed  the  measure  now  inexpedient,  as  it  had  been 
deemed  after  the  Middlesex  contest,  when  the  latter  made 
the  proposal  with  a  greater  prospect  of  producing  effect.  His 
skill  on  this  occasion  brought  forth  the  avowal  from  the 
Duke  of  Richmond, — "  Indeed,  Burke,  you  have  more  merit 
than  any  man  in  keeping  us  together."  While  this  was  in 
progress,  a  brisk  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  Duke, 
liord  Bockingham,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell.  All  of  them  ex- 
pressed unusual  fears  of  being  exposed  to  prying  adversaries 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office,  and  at  length  one  of 
Burke*s  was  opened, —a  proceeding  as  it  appeared,  not 
uncommon  in  the  lax  official  morality  of  the  time.  His  letters 
are  so  full  as  almost  to  seem  that  letter  writing  was  his 
chief  business. 

Parliament  met  in  November.  His  first  labours  were  on 
the  Navy  estimates  and  the  East  India  Company* s  affairs. 
His  son  who  had  been  entered  some  time  before  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  took  to  France  during  the  recess,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  language,  as  he  wrote  to  Shackleton, 
"  while  the  organs  are  limber.  I  have  found  the  greatest 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it."  Young  Burke  was 
placed  at  Auxerre  to  reside  under  special  charge  of  the 
Bishop,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced. 

It  was  on  this  visit  he  first  saw  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
appeared  in  that  glow  of  splendour  and  of  youthful  beauty 
which  when  afterwards  depicted  by  his  pen  drew  the  com- 
passion and  sympathies  of  Europe.  AU  the  chief  of  those 
coteries  since  so  much  celebrated  in  literary  history,  were 
opened  to  receive  him ;  but  their  prevailing  spirit  in  poUtios 
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as  well  as  ill  religion,  excited  in  his  mind  a  strong  degree  of 
avti^ion.  lie  lonned  but  few  acquaintance  at  this  time, 
i^tnuv  (»t'  whom  were  ecclesiastics  and  afterwards  his  guests 
a>  ciiiit^rants. 

>»'i'\t'r  perhaps  were  there  seen  together  in  orie  capital,  at 
our  time,  so  many  men,  and  even  women,  of  extraordinarj 
intillt'ctiial  powers.  But  the  lustre  which  thej  cast  upon 
I'M  TV  (Irpartmeiit  of  science  and  literature,  was  scarcely 
111  (.IT  n- 111  ark  able  than  the  perversion  of  mind  which  led 
iheni  to  despise  the  first  and  greatest  bonds  which  hold 
society  toiTcther.  They  valued  everythiug  but  religion;  they 
])ractiseil  every  thini(  but  morality.  Infidelity  and  too  often 
vice  tunned  their  chief  links  of  union  ;  and  the  mass,  splendid 
as  it  was,  formed  but  a  species  of  moral  dung- heap,  rotten 
and  stinking  at  heart,  but  luminous  on  the  surface  by  the 
very  excess  of  putrefaction.  Too  sagacious  not  to  see  the  re- 
sult s,  the  snMie  gave  him  some  alarm  and  dislike ;  particularly 
as  this  disregard  of  morals  seemed  joined  with  antipathy  to 
all  exist  ing  institutions  of  their  country.  In  the  very  next 
session  of  Parliament  he  pointed  out  "this  conspiracy  of 
Atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of  governments;  and 
though  not  fond  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to 
su{>press  doctrines  and  opinions,  yet  if  ever  it  was  raised  it 
siioidd  he  against  those  enemies  of  their  kind,  who  would 
lake  from  man  the  noblest  prerogative  of  his  nature,  that  of 
heiug  a  religious  animal.  Already  under  the  systematic  .at- 
tacks of  these  men  I  see  many  of  the  props  of  good  govem- 
mi'iit  begiiniing  to  fail.  I  see  propagated  principles  which 
will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration,  and  make  virtue 
herself  less  than  a  name."  Memorable  words  indeed  when 
we  remember  their  literal  fulfilment. 

lii'  did  not  hesitate- while  there,  in  his  usual  imcompro- 
misiiig  way,  to  assail  the  prevailing  opinions  ;  to  which 
Horace  Walpole  writing  in  March,  thus  jocularly  alludes: 
'•  Mr.  Burke  is  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  was  so  much 
the  mode  that  happening  to  dispute  with  the  philosophers,  it 
grew  the  fiishion  to  be  Christians.  St.  Patrick  himself  did 
not  make  more  converts." 

J  lis  labours  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  (1773) 
were  an  animated  speech,  on  a  petition  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, and  several  on  aftairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
which  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  were 
avowed  by  the  Directors,  Members  of  the  House,  to  be  very 
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honourable  to  his  industry.  A  commission  of  supervision 
was  at  length  ordered  to  be  sent  out  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Opposition,  though  the  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by 
a  variety  of  suggestions  thrown  out  by  its  leader.  The  former 
always  professed  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  it  was  more 
than  once  said  would  have  been  glad  to  secure  his  assistance, 
or  his  silence  on  any  terms  he  chose  to  propose.  "  I  attest 
heaven  and  earth,"  said  the  latter,  in  debate  at  the  time,  "that 
in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  I  have  steadfastly  shoved  aside 
t^e  gilded  hand  of  corruption,  and  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
torrent  w^hich  threatens  to  overwhelm  this  island."  Adding, 
on  another  occasion  -  "  I  know  the  political  map  of  England 
as  well  as  the  Noble  Lord  (North),  or  as  any  other  person  ; 
and  I  know  that  the  way  1  take  is  not  the  path  to  prefer- 
ment." "I  know,  indeed,"  said  he,  in  the  first  debate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  (Dec.  7,  1772),  "  that  the  same  qua- 
lifications now-a-days  make  a  good  member  of  Parliament 
that  formerly  made  a  good  monk.  *  Tria  faciunt  monachum 
— Bene  toqui  de  superiore  -  legere  breviarum  taliter  qualUer — 
et  sinere  res  vadere  ut  vadunf.*  In  English— Speak  well  of 
the  Minister — Eead  the  lesson  he  sets  you,  taliter  quatiter, 
and  let  the  state  take  care  of  itself — sinere  ret  vadere  ut 
vadunt.^'  This  irreverent  allusion  to  so  essential  a  part  of 
Popery,  might  almost  have  satisfied  Sir  William  Bagot  him- 
self of  the  little  respect  for  its  forms  entertained  by  the 
speaker. 

The  hold  which'he  had  now  acquired  on  public  opinion,  and 
the  lead  taken  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  were 
the  best  evidences  of  his  importance  and  powers  ;  for  little 
favour  is  given  there  to  any  man  who  does  not  by  unques- 
tionable talents  conquer  his  way  to  it. 

The  House  of  Commions  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
assembly.  It  is  not  only  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  immediate  organ  and  pursebearer  of  the  people, 
the  jealous  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  the  chosen  temple 
of  fame  as  Burke  himself  termed  it,  the  main  avenue  to 
honours  and  power,  but  it  is  especially  the  great  touchstone 
of  ability  for  public  business.  A  man  may  often  deceive 
himself  or  mislead  others  on  the  real  extent  of  his  capacity 
for  such  employment,  but  he  can  rarely  impose  upon  that 
body.  Few  know  perhaps  of  what  they  are  capable  when 
they  enter  into  it,  and  few  come  out  without  having  found 
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ttieir  just  weig'ht  in  the  j».>lifci«l  bnl&ace.  It  does  not 
therpfyre  mtrely.  serve  to  miiku  a  niao  great,  but  if  he  be 
reallv  deflrient  m  the  ijualitiea  of  a  great  statesman,  it  is 
aiirc  to  place  him  where  he  should  be.  Elsewhere  it  may  be 
difficult  to  draw  this  iiividioufl  distiactiun  ;  but  there  it  ii 
done  siieutlv  though  effectually.  BivaJry  is  iDsepsrable  from 
the  spot.  It  IB  in  vnin  from  the  number  of  penetrating  eyes, 
quick  ears,  emulative  and  jealous  feelings,  subtle  iwd  pow«rful 
understandings  directed  to  all  the  proceedings  of  a  meiabtff 
to  hope  that  ineapacitr  can  escape  detection,  or  mediocnty 
eehe  the  palm  of  eaceflence.  A  dull  man  will  soon  be  neg- 
lected, a  superficial  one  seen  throngb.  a  voin  one  laughed  at, 
and  an  ignorant  one  despised.  There  is  perhaps  no  earthly 
ordeal  for  statesmen  so  trying  ba  this;  and  no  abilities  vrhicb, 
by  passing  through  it  with  celebrity  may  not  be  taken  « 
sterling. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  it  eerres  other  useful  puiposei. 
It  is  the  great  purger  and  purifier  of  political  opinions.  No 
person  of  moderate  capacity  desirous  of  being  mstrueted,  »r 
of  gaining  from  the  experience  of  older  senators  what  tiiey 
have  partly  gained  from  their  predecesaora,  can  ait  then 
long  without  being  wiser,  or  if  not,  the  presumption  is 
against  his  understanding.  If  he  be  at  all  open  ta  convic- 
tion new  lights  will  break  in  upon  him  on  almost  all  subjects 
of  dispute ;  his  prejudices,  his  pre-conceivcd  and  imperfect 
notions  will  be  one  by  one  removed  to  be  re-arranged  ia 
more  perfect  combinations  elaborated  in  this  school  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  popular  development  of  mind. 

Nor  is  it  less  serviceable  as  the  scourge  of  more  vulgar 
political  quackery.  A  conceited  or  turbulent  man  who  may 
assume  a  high  tone  with  the  public  at  large  on  the  infallibility 
of  his  remedies  for  national  evils,  no  sooner  goes  there  thim 
be  sinks  into  n^iect  or  comparative  insignificance.  The 
dectirum,  and  awe  inspired  by  the  place,  commonly  strike  him 
dumb,  and  while  silent  he  is  safe.  But  ifonce  tempted  to  give 
Tcnt  to  crude  schemes  or  unsound  notions,  he  is  assaulted 
by  the  united  powers  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  ridicule: 
and  beaten,  if  not  out  of  the  House  at  least  out  of  notice. 
Presumption  and  dogmatism  on  tojiics  of  general  interest, 
deserve  and  meet  with  no  quarter  there ;  and  projects,  which 
for  a  time  mislead  even  sensible  men  out  of  doora,  are  no 
sooner  touched  by   the  Ithuriel   spear   of  the   House  of 
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CommoKiSy  tlian  their  follj  or  mischief  becomes  erident.  Yet 
persons  tare  sometimes  found  even  there  wholly  incurable  ; 
impenetrable  to  reasoning  and  insensible  to  contempt ;  to 
whom  the  knife  and  the  cautery  are  applied  in  vain  to  extir* 
pate  errors ;  but  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 

A  brisk  correspondence,  as  usual,  was  kept  up  during  the 
summer  with  Lord  Bockingham.  A  sporting  friend  in 
America  having  written  for  one  of  his  Lordship's  iockies, 
Burke  remarks  that  if  Q-eorge  Q-penville  had  been  alive  and 
in  office,  he  certainly  would  have  made  him  pay  export  duty ! 
To  the  Duke  of  Bicnmond  on  a  previous  occasion  m  allusion 
to  politics,  he  quoted  as  applicable  to  his  Grace,  the  well- 
known  boast  of  Wilkes,  who  in  making  love,  would  engage 
against  the  handsomest  fellow  in  England  provided  he  had  a 
month's  start  of  his  rival  to  make  amends  for  his  face.  Pub- 
lic topics  necessarily  formed  the  great  staple  of  these  letters. 
Among  the  number  was  a  proposed  tax  on  Irish  absentees, 
which  became  whispered  abroad  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; and  in  addition  to  a  private  communication  to  Lord  Kock- 
ingham,  eventually  drew  an  able  letter,  now  in  his  works, 
from  Burke  to  Sir  Charles  Bingham  in  Dublin,  who  had  ex- 
pressly written  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  opinion 
proved  strongly  against  it.  Lord  Charlemont  and  other  friends 
to  the  proposal,  were  pretty  well  converted  by  his  arguments  ; 
and  being  seconded  by  a  representation  to  Lord  North  from 
some  of  the  chief  proprietors  resident  in  England  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  measure,  caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

His  arguments  on  this  question  appear  so  forcible  that 
perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  answered,  at  least  I  have  not 
seen  any  senous  attempt  to  refute  them.  Absenteeism  is  an 
old  grievance  of  L^land  ;  and  as  the  cry  against  it  has  been 
stronger  lately  perhaps  than  ever,  this  letter  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  proving  that  whatever  may  be  the  remedy 
for  the  evil,  a  direct  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  non-resident 
landlords  as  was  then  proposed,  is  not  the  most  eligible.  To 
Lord  Bockingham  he  says,  '*  I  never  can  forget  that  I  am 
an  Lnshman.  I  flatter  myself,  perhaps;  but  I  think  I 
would  shed  my  blood  rather  than  see  the  limb  I  belong  to 
oppressed  and  defrauded  of  its  due  nourishment.  But  this 
measure  tends  to  put  us  out  of  our  place,  and  not  to  im- 
prove us  in  our  natural  situation.  It  is  the  mere  effect  of 
narrownesa  and  passion.*'  r 
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The  ^neral  resUtaace  to  natlvoritv  "t  Boston,  and  tbe 
deetruction  of  the  tea  scat  thither  m  cotuequence  of  the 
exaL-tion  of  duty,  m&de  the  session  of  1774  an  intportant 
one,  in  consequent]*  of  the  measures  adopts  bv  the  Ministrj 
against  the  refr&ctory  port  and  province  of  Alassaciiugets. 
A  gcneml  feehnF  prevailed  at  home,  even  among  mttny  nem- 
bers  of  Opposition,  that  some  puniitliment  was  necesauy. 
Mr.  Burke  however  though  uPBupported  by  his  partyt  de- 
clared dfcidedlv  against  the  Boston  Port  BiJi,  deprecating  it 
in  the  moat  eolemn  manner  as  partial,  severe,  unjust  towflrdg 
the  innocent!  finught  with  danger  to  our  authority,  and 
threatening  to  bring  the  question  of  force  at  once  to  iHsoe. 
"  Never,"  said  he,  "  did  anything  give  me  more  heort-Ml 
sorrow  than  the preseut measure."  Audit  proved  unhappit; 
as  he  expected  it  would  do,  the  great  turning  point  of  Ameri- 
can politics;  butstrange  to  say  scarcely  anothor  man  of  tal^Dte 
in  the  House  viewed  the  proceeding  with  similv  alarm  | 
another  memorable  instance  of  profound  political  foresi^t. 

His  private  letters  expressed  the  same  lanj^age  as  lui 
speeches.  One  of  these  written  at  this  time  (Feb.  1774)  to 
the  well-known  General  Lee  then  in  Amerieiv,  but  not  yet 
suspei-ted  of  intending  to  join  the  discontented  in  thw 
hostility,  gave  his  sentiments  moderately,  but  explicitly. 

"  It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  remember  your  friends 
in  our  dull  worn-out  hemisphere,  among  the  inlinitu  objects 
of  curiosity  that  are  so  esuberantly  spread  out  before  you  in 
the  viist  field  of  Americn.  There  is  indeed  abundant  matter, 
both  niitural  and  political,  to  give  full  scope  to  a  mind  active  | 
and  euteqirising  like  yours ;  ishere  to  mueh  ha*  betn  dmt 
and  undone;  and  where  ttiU  there  i«  an  ample  rat^eforaU- 
ilom  and  muiaie; — either  niust  produce  considerable  effects 
in  iiu  u&air  of  such  extent  and  importance.  It  vjottld  he  nn 
light  mitchief,  and  no  trivial  benefit.  Wben  one  conaiden 
what  might  be. done  there,  it  is  truly  miserable  to  think  of 
its  present  distracted  condition.  But  aa  the  errors  whiii 
have  brought  things  into  that  state  of  confusion  are  not 
likely  to  be  corrected  by  any  influence  of  ours  upon  either 
side  of  the  water,  it  is  not  wise  to  speculate  too  much  on  the 
BubjeL-t.  It  can  have  no  effect  but  to  make  ourselves  uneasy, 
without  any  possible  advantage  to  the  public. 

"  Here,  aa  we  have  met,  so  we  continue,  in  the  most  peiv 
feet  repose.  •  *  •    Whether  the  American  again  will  b» 
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brought  before  us  is  yet  uncertain.  Saturday,  I  beard  the 
Massacbusets  petition  again^  their  governor  and  deputy 
discussed  before  the  council.  It  was  spoken  to  very  ably  by 
the  counsel  on  either  side ;  by  Messrs.  Dunning  and  Xee, 
for  the  province ;  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  for  the  governors. 
The  latter  uttered  a  furious  philippic  against  poor  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. It  required  all  his  philosophy,  natural  and  acquired,  to 
support  him  against  it.  I  hear  that  the  petition  will  be 
rejected.  The  council  was  the  fullest  of  any  m  our  memory. 
Thirty-five  attended." 

On  that  occasion  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, tells  the  following  anecdote. — "  Going  along 
Parliament  Street  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  January, 
1774,  I  met  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, when  the  former  introduced  us  to  each  other  as  men 
of  letters,  and  .inquired  whither  I  was  going.  I  replied,  I 
could  say  whither  I  wished  to  go,  and  on  explaining  it  was 
to  the  Privy  Council,  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him. 
The  ante-room  proved  to  be  so  full  of  persons  on  the  same 
errand  as  ourselves,  that  I  despaired  even  getting  near  the 
door.  *  Keep  fest  hold  of  me,*  said  Mr.  Burke,  locking  my 
arm  within  his,  and  forcing  his  way  with  much  difficulty  to 
the  door.  *  You  are  an  excellent  leader,  Mr.  Burke.*  *  I 
wish  others  thought  so  too,*  replied  he.  We  got  in  among 
the  first,  Mr.  Burke  taking  his  stand  behind  the  chair  next 
to  the  President,  and  I  next  to  him.** 

To  Lord  Rockingham  his  opinions  were  as  usual  strongly 
expressed.  He  could  not  account  for  the  infatuation  of  the 
ministry  and  the  country.  A  robbery  of  any  note  on 
Hounslow,  he  said,  would  excite  more  notice  than  the  riots 
in  America  which  threatened  to  dissever  an  empire.  His 
foresight  however  did  not  pass  unappreciated.  A  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  him  from  the  Committee  of  Trade  at 
Manchester;  and  another  from  the  African  Company,  for 
his  knowledge  and  support  of  various  commercial  measures. 
"  With  admiration  and  respect,**  the  former  flatteringly  said, 
"  we  behold  you,  Sir,  in  the  possession  of  the  most  distin- 
guished abilities;  happier  still  in  the  most  patriotic  appli- 
cation of  them  in  the  service  of  your  country.**  While  the 
statesman  felt  thus  gratified,  the  father  was  not  less  so  by  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  Madame  Du  Deffand  with  pro- 
mising accounts  of  his  son,  who  now  she  said  spoke  French 
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lite  his  n&Live  language.  She  likewise  sent  &e  priie  di»- 
(.•ouree  of  the  year  at  ihe  AcukiDj,  of  which  the  requoiled 
Ilia  Hioi'cre  opinion. 

The  parli&ineDtary  procec^ngs  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part,  iterc  in  perpetuating  Mr.  Glrenville'*  Miction  Bill, 
which  was  strongly  though  unaccountably  opposed ;  the 
bud^-et ;  the  Quebec  Ch>veriUDeut  Bill ;  bills  for  altering  tbe 
government  of  MasHschusetH ;  and  the  petitions  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  But  the  distinguish iug  feature  of  the  seasioii, 
and  the  greatest  efl'ort  of  oratiirj'  as  uuiversally  considered, 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  Hou*e  of  Commons,  or 
in  any  other  popular  assembly,  was  his  speech  on  the  Iflth 
of  April,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Itose  Fuller  who  usually  sup- 
portcHl  uiinietry,  wholly  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  bea  duty,  fie 
did  not  rise  aa  was  often  his  praetice,  till  the  evening  had 
advanced  and  some  membern  were  withdrawn,  who  on  the 
report  of  his  unusual  brilliuiicy,  hurried  buck  to  gire  frequent 
and  audible  testimonies  of  admiration  of  hie  eloquestse  though 
they  would  not  gire  him  their  votes.  The  murmura  of  sp- 
pinnae  in  the  gallery  it  is  said  were  only  restrained  frtaa 
burstiug  out  by  ane  of  the  House.  It  was  en  this  occbbuui 
after  tJie  delivery  of  a  particularly  powerful  pasaaae,  tistt 
Lord  John  Towusfaend,  who  had  retired  thither  with  soma 
frii'uds,  exclaimed  aloud,  "(rood  Ood!  whatamantiiia  iil 
how  could  he  acquire  such  transcendent  powers  ?" 

Tlie  plaiu,  practical,  common-sense  poliey,  recommended 
in  the  following  animated  passage,  drew  from  Mr.  SampsaD, 
nn  intelligent  American  of  some  weight  in  that  country  and 
muuh  in  the  confidence  of  Dr.  Fmnklin,  a  loud  exclsmatioD 
to  a  friend,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance  in  the  gallery :  "  You 
huvo  got  a  most  wonderful  man  here ;  he  underatiuids  toore 
of  America  thou  all  the  rest  of  your  Houae  put  together." 

"  Let  us.  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  oilier  before  we  end 
this  session.  Do  you  mean  to  tux  America,  and  to  draw  i 
produftive  revenue  from  her  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out ;  name, 
111,  ascertain  this  revenue  ;  settle  its  quantity ;  define  ita 
objects  ;  provide  for  its  collection ;  aud  then  flght  when  yon 
have  something  to  flght  for.  If  you  murder — rob  j  if  yon 
kill  —take  possession ;  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of 
madmen  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical,  without  an  object.  But  may  better  counsel 
guide  you! 
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'*  Again  and  again,  revert  to  jour  old  principles — seek 
peace  and  ensue  it ;  leave  America,  if  she  has  taxaole  matter 
in  her,  to  tax  herself.*  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  dis^ 
tinctions  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries. 
I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate 
the  very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they 
anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our  unhappy 
contest,  will  die  along  with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and 
our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that  System.  Let  the 
memory  of  all  actions  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode, 
on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let 
this  be  yoiir  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burthen 
them  with  taxes;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the 
beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These 
Eure  the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest 
to  the  schools,  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with 
safety.  But  if  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophis- 
ticate and  poison  the  very  source  of  government  by  urging 
uibtle  deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to  those  you 
govern,  from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call  that 
jovereignty  itself  in  question.  When  you  drive  him  hard, 
bhe  boar  will  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty 
and  their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  ? 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.  No  body  of 
men  vnll  be  argued  into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on 
bhe  other  side  call  forth  all  their  ability ;  let  the  best  of  them 
^et  up  and  tell  me,  what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Ameri- 
cans nave,  and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from, 
if  they  are  boimd  in  their  property  and  industry  by  all  the 
restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  made  pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose, 


•  The  opinion  Advanced  by  some  persons,  of  American  representatires 
being  sent  to  tbe  British  senate,  vas  scouted  by  Mr.  Burke  some  years 
tNffore.  The  writer  of  Junius's  letters  fully  coincided  with  him  ;  and  in  a 
[H*ivate  letter  to  Wilkes,  Sept.  7,  1771,  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the 
question,  in  condemning  some  resolutions  of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights  Society. 
*  If  you  mean  that  the  Americans  should  be  authorized  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  British  Parliament,  I  shall  be  contented  with  referring 
jTon  to  what  Mr.  Burke  has  said  upon  this  subject,  and  will  not  venture  to 
idd  any  thing  of  my  «wn.*' —  Woo^falFe  Edition,  voL  i.  p.  293« 
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without  the  leaet  share  in  grtaxiin^  them.    When  they  be« 

the  burthens  of  luilimitsd  monopoly,  will  you  briug  them  to 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  P  The  Engliab- 
man  in  America  will  feel  that  this  is  slavery ;  that  it  i»  Itgid 
slavery,  will  be  no  compensation  either  to  hie  feelings  or  to 
bia  understanding." 

The  merits  of  this  sjieceh  are  of  a  high  and  peculiar  eaut; 
a  force  and  troth  of  arpiimeiit,  not  to  be  onswei-ed — oraa* 
ment  not  more  tfian  enough— an  intuitive,  straight-furward 
\s-isdoni,  which  on  ail  greut  oecasious,  seems  never  to  hai'e 
deserted  him — a  range  of  observation  which  nobody  eke 
dare  attempt  without  certain  ruin  to  the  speaker  and  to  the 
subject— yet  skilfully  brought  to  bear  upon  the  point  he  hai 
in  view.  To  this  end  even  his  digreBsions,  his  lUustrationa, 
hia  iinagery,  hie  narrative  of  measures,  his  exposition  of  our 
true  policy,  his  appeals  to  expenence,  his  graphic  sketchee 
of  character,  all  forcibly  tend.  Nothing  tjiat  comes  iu  hia 
way  but  is  converted  to  use.  His  figures  become  aj^tiTneiits; 
and  when  seeming  most  to  wander  from  the  point,  wheel 
round  and  overpower  ns  with  some  new  and  formidable 
auxiliary  to  reason.  It  is  what  most  of  his  speeches  are,  a 
rare  t^om  hi  nation  of  the  constituents  of  elocjuence  such  as  do 
other  orator,  foreign  or  native,  ancient  or  modern,  has  been 
able  to  give  us  with  equal  effect. 

Ae  a,  ready  debater  it  added  to  his  fame,  much  being  an- 
questionably  extemporaneous ;  and  the  first  speech  which 
his  friends  eouid  persuade  liira  to  commit  to  the  press.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  the  use  of  their  notes.  On  the  public 
it  made  a  great  impression  although  strangers  were  usually 
excluded  from  the  debates.  The  censure  of  the  opposite 
party  was  confined  more  to  the  manner  than  to  the  matter; 
and  Lord  North  though  he  negatived  the  motion,  appeared 
so  confounded  or  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  its  supporter, 
tiiat  early  iu  the  very  next  session  he  offered  to  repeal  this 
tax,  the  fatal  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  if  that  would  satisfy 
Americii,  but  the  moment  for  coneesBJon  had  passed  away. 

About  the  same  time  his  friend,  poor  Goldsmith,  died, 
having  scarcely  finished  his  pleasant  poem  of  Betaliation- 
The  character  of  Burke  is  keenly  and  faithfnlly  drawn,  and 
though  well  known  to  every  reader  of  poetry,  cannot  well  be 
omitted  in  a-fnemolr  of  him  wiiom  it  describes.  Allowing 
for  that  exaggeration  and  sarcastic  pleasantry,  which  the  (XOr 
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>n  caQed  for»  it  would  be  difficult  to  compriaa  more  wit 
d  truth  in  the  same  number  of  lineis. 

Here  lies  our  g^ood  Edmund,  whoM  genius  was  such, 
We  searcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  partj  gwe  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  ^ 

Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat. 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  bis  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining ; 
Though  equal  to  all  things  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cod,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient ; 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unempIoy*d  or  in  place.  Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

[n  another  part,  comparing  the  different  members  to 
has,  he  happuy  writes — 

Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains. 
[n  the  "  Haunch  of  Venison  "  he  again  says— 

but  struck  one  quite  dumb. 


With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
"  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  **  both  eternally  fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale," 

id  other  similar  allusions. 

Of  the  livelj  and  affectionate  interest  which  he  took  in 
)  success,  both  in  life  and  in  art,  of  his  prot^g^  'Barry, 
indant  proofs  have  been  already  given.  But  he  saw  with 
»t  pain  after  the  latter  had  been  resident  a  short  time  in 
^land,  that  peculiar  temper  and  obstinate  humours  would 
all  probabihty  mar,  if  not  destroy,  the  effect  of  his  im- 
ibted  talents.  With  many  great  and  good  qualities,  few 
)ther  artists  could  live  long  with  the  painter  on  terms  of 
ity.  He  was  eccentric  and  self-willed ;  and  scarcely  any 
n  who  is  so  is  agreeable  in  society.  He  had  a  harshness 
1  freedom  of  expression  in  matters  of  opinion,  which  car- 
i  him  further  than  he  meant,  and  frequently  gave  offence 
en  perhaps  offence  was  not  intended.  He  had  a  mode  of 
nking  and  acting  of  his  own  in  all  things.  Professing  an 
er  contempt  for  money,  he  became  often  querulous  and 
.table  at  tne  distresses  which  money  alone  could  relieve, 
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and  flit  the  want  of  that  consequence  which  after  all,  monej 
is  one  of  t]w  cliit'f  means  of  imparting.  With  a  great  thirst 
f<.)r  fame,  he*  wDiild  not  eeek  it  on  the  terms  which  general 
uj)iiiii)n  prtiHrribed.  The  world  he  thought  should  conform 
to  liis  \  i<'ws,  and  not  he  to  those  of  the  world.  '  He  would 
ncjt  sM])iuit  to  paint  portraits,  and  was  therefore  pretty  cer- 
tain of  never  arriving  either  at  popularity  or  wealth. 

A  humour  of  his  at  this  moment,  which  to  some  might 
hiwi"  a])j)t»arcd  like  ingratitude  though  such  was  not  the  case, 
had  nearly  ])roduced  a  breach  between  him  and  his  patron. 
Tlie  latter  wished  to  ait  to  him  for  a  portrait  painted  in  order 
to  i^ratify  an  old  friend  ;  and  calling  on  seyeial  occasions  for 
tliai  purpose  was  put  off  with  excuses  of  prior  occupation 
or  the  necessity  of  receiving  previous  notice.  This  Mr. 
Hui'kr,  from  incessant  enp:agements,  could  not  give.  Two 
years  had  elapsed  when  the  friend  in  question,  Dr.  Brock- 
Jisl>\ ,  eomj)laining  of  delay,  and  Burke  having  unexpectedly 
i-everal  hours  to  spare  on  two  successive  days  when  in  town, 
whicli  the  painter  in  the  indulgence  of  his  whim  would  not 
seize  as  desired,  at  length  addressed  in  order  to  rouse  him,  a 
cold  and  formal  letter  of  remonstrance.  This  had  the  effect, 
thoiiL,di  he  still  maintained  that  other  artists  required  longer 
notice — an  aj)ology  which  was  soon  disposed  of  by  another 
forcible  and  eharacteristic  letter  from  the  patron  ;  and  the 
pict  ure  was  painted. 

^Shortly  after  this,  IVfr.  Burke  finding  him  busily  at  work 
when  he  called  inquired  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  a  haLcatelle — Young  IMercury  inventing  the  lyre,  bv  ac- 
cidentally finding  a  tortoise-shell  at  break  of  day  on  the 
sea-shore:  "Aye,"  replied  the  orator,  with  his  accustomed 
prompt  itude,  "  that  is  the  fruit  of  early  rising, — there  is  the 
industrious  boy ! — But  I  will  give  you  a  companion  for  it- 
paint  Narcissus  wasting  his  day  in  looking  at  himself  in  B 
fountain — that  Avill  be  the  idle  boy."  The  picture  was  ac- 
coi-diuij^ly  ])ainted. — In  the  following  year,  the  artist  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  his  inquiry  into  the  Eeal  and  Imaginary 
Obstructions  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England  to 
tlu^  same  great  critic,  who  retiu*ned  a  candid  and  favourable 
opinion  marked  by  his  usual  discrimination,  in  a  letter 
dated  »Tanuary  1775  from  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

Among  visitors  to  Gregories  during  the  summer,  were  Mr. 
and  ]\Irs.  Thrale  and  his  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson ;  when  the 
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latter  after  wandering  one  day  oyer  the  grounds  in  admira- 
tion succeeded  bj  a  reverie,  exclaimed — 

Non  equidem  invideo,  mlror  magis. 

which  has  been  construed  into  a  passing  shadow  of  discon- 
tent at  the  superiority  of  his  friend's  fortune.  Johnson, 
however  had  little  of  envy  about  him.  Burke  nothing  of 
the  insolence  of  ordinary  minds  in  prosperity  to  excite  it. 
For  though  now  leader  of  Opposition,  the  first  by  far  in 
eloquence  in  Pariiament,  second  to  none  in  public  talents  of 
anj  kind,  high  in  feme,  in  confidential  connexion  and  friend- 
•ahip  with  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  these  distinctions 
produced  in  him  no  alteration  of  manner.  His  table,  society, 
and  friendship  were  as  open  to  less  fortunate  acquaintance 
as  before.  He  had  passed  them  by  in  the  race  of  life,  but 
did  not  neglect  or  despise  those  of  worth  or  talents  because 
they  were  nearly  lost  m  the  distance. 

At  the  moment  of  parting  when  the  hospitable  master  of 
the  mansion  was  setting  out  on  election  business,  another  sup- 
posed equivocal  speech  escaped  from  the  great  moralist  as  he 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. — "Farewell  my  dear  Sir,  and 
remember  that  I  wish  you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be 
wished  you,  which  can  possibly  be  wished  you  indeed  by  an 
honest  man.*'  There  is  nothing  ambiguous  in  this.  Now 
and  then  it  is  true  he  seemed  to  think  that  an  honest  man 
could  scarcely  wish  well  to  a  Whig ;  but  Mund  as  he  fami- 
liarly called  him,  seldom  came  in  for  any  share  in  this  cen- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  of  his  public  exertions  he  said,  "  It 
was  commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often  in  Parliament, 
but  nobody  could  say  he  did  not  speak  well,  but  perhaps  too 
frequently  and  sometimes  too  familiariy.*'  Such,  however, 
must  always  be  the  case  with  a  leader  of  Opposition  as  to 
frequent  speaking.  Mr.  Burke  with  equal  regard,  defended 
Johnson's  pension  this  session  from  the  attack  of  one  of 
his  own  party,  Mr.  Thomas  Towns^nd,  in  the  House  <^* 
Commons. 

The  doctor  launching  out  one  day  in  praise  of  his  fnend 
Burke  at  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  an  Irish  trader  who 
was  present,  delighted  at  hearing  his  countryman  so 
much  applauded  by  one  whom  he  understood  to  be  the 
wisest  man  in  England,  thought|  he  might  add  something  to 
this  &vourite  subject.     "  Give  roe  leave,  Sir/'  said  he  to 
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.loliitson,  '*  to  toll  you  soniothiug  of  Mr.  Burke.  Mr. 
r>iirkr  \\(  lit  to  see  the  collieries  ill  a  distant  province  ;  and  he 
wniilil  ^'o  ilo>vn  Sir,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag), 
and  111'  would  examine  every  thhig;  he  went  in  a  bag,  Sir, 
iiiid  viiituivd  his  life  for  knowledge :  but  he  took  care  of hi» 
(-K)tlu's  that  tliey  should  nut  be  spoiled,  for  he  went  down  in 
:i  h.i:,'/'  "Well,  Sir,"  replied  Johnson  good  humouredly  in 
alhoioii  to  the  repetitions  of  this  fact,  '*  if  our  friend Mund 
slioiild  die  in  any  of  these  hazardous  exploits,  you  and  I 
>\oiiUl  write  his  life  and  panegyric  together:  and  your 
rhaptrr  <»f  it  t<houkl  be  entitled  thus,  'Burke  in  a  hag. 

TIm'si-  two  remarkable  men  wert*  perhaps  the  only  persons 
of  tlirir  aii:e,  who  in  acquirements  or  in  original  powers  of 
mind  rnvdd  be  compared  with  each  other.  They  had  been  at 
lir>t  labourers  in  the  literary  vineyard;  they  had  each  ulti- 
ma! ily  liseii  to  the  hif;hest  eminence  in  different  spheres; 
tliry  ]>i'tserved  at  all  times  sincere  esteem  for  each  other;  and 
wcir  rivals  oidy  in  gaining;  the  admiration  of  their  country. 
From  the  tirst,  I^urke  seems  to  have  possessed  a  strong  am- 
bition of  ri>in^  in  i)ublic  life  far  above  the  range  accessible 
to  men'  literature  or  even  to  a  profession,  though  that  pro- 
fession was  tlie  law.  Johnson's  views  had  never  extended 
1)('\  ond  simple  indei)endence  and  literary'  fame.  The  one  de- 
sired to  j^overn  men,  the  other  to  become  the  monarch  of 
their  l)t)oks  ;  the  one  dived  deeply  into  their  political  rights, 
the  other  into  the  matter  of  next  importance  among  all  na- 
tions    ilieir  authors,  lan<;ua<;e,  and  letters. 

A  stron<^  east  of  originality  yet  with  few  points  of  resem- 
Manet',  distin«j;iiish  not  (mly  their  thoughts,  but  almost  their 
modes  t)f  tliiiikin«j;,  and  each  has  had  the  merit  of  founding 
a  st  vie  of  his  own.  Johnson,  seemingly  born  a  logician,  im- 
presses t  rnth  on  the  mind  with  scholastic,  methodical  precision 
which  seldom  fails  effect.  More  careless  of  arrangement 
yet  with  not  loss  power,  Burke  assumes  a  more  popular 
maiHu^r,  jijiving  to  his  views  more  ingenuity,  more  novelty, 
and  on  tluMvhole  more  variety.  The  reasoning  of  the  former 
is  marshalled  with  the  exiietness  of  a  heraldic  procession,  or 
tlie  rank  and  file  of  an  armv,  one  in  the  rear  of  another  ac- 
cording  to  tlieir  importance  or  power  of  producing  effect. 
Th(*  latter  disregarding  such  precise  discipline,  makes  up  in 
the  incessant  and  unexpected  nature  of  his  assaults  what  he 
wants  in  more  formal  aiTay.     We  can  anticipate  Johnson's 
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Inode  of  attack,  but  not  Burke's,  for  careless  of  the  order  of 
Ae  battle  of  the  schools,  he  charges  at  once  front,  flanks, 
and  rear!  and  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  returning  to 
the  combat  on  everj  accessible  point,  pretty  commonly  in- 
sores  him  the  victory.  The  former  argued  like  an  a^^ade- 
mical  teacher ;  the  latter  like  what  he  was  and  what  nature 
had  intended  him  for— an  orator.  The  labours  of  the  former 
were  addressed  to  the  closet ;  of  the  latter  most  frequently 
to  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  each  chose  the  mode  best  calcu- 
latea  for  his  purpose. 

Both  were  remarkable  for  subtlety  and  vigour  of  reasoning 
whenever  the  occasion  required  them.  In  copiousness  and 
variety  of  language  adapted  to  every  subject,  and  to  every 
capacity,  Burke  is  generally  admittea  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage. In  style  he  has  no  stiffness,  less  mannerism,  less 
seeming  labour,  and  scarcely  any  affectation ;  in  perspicuity 
they  are  both  admirable.  Johnson  had  on  the  whole 
more  erudition;  Burke,  inexhaustible  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. Johnson  possessed  a  pungent,  caustic,  wit ;  Burke 
a  more  playM,  sarcastic  humour ;  in  the  exercise  of  which 
both  were  occasionally  keen  or  broad  enough.  Johnson, 
had  his  original  pursuits  inclined  that  way,  would  have 
made  no  ordinary  politician.  Burke  was  confessedly  a 
master  in  the  science.  In  the  philosophy  of  it  he  is  the 
first  in  the  English  language  or  perhaps  in  any  other  ;  and 
in  practice  during  the  long  period  of  his  public  career,  was 
second  to  none.  Added  to  these  were  his  splendid  oratorical 
powers,  to  which  Johnson  had  no  pretension.  With  a  latent 
hankering  after  abstractions,  the  one  in  logical,  the  other  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  both  had  the  good  sense  utterly  to 
discard  them  when  treating  of  the  practical  business  of 
men. 

.  They  were  distinguished  for  possessing  a  large  share  of 
general  knowledge,  accurate  views  of  life,  social  and  conver- 
sational powers  instructive  in  no  common  degree — and  in 
the  instance  of  Johnson  never  excelled.  They  understood 
the  heart  of  man  and  his  springs  of  action  perfectly,  from 
their  constant  intercourse  with  every  class  of  society.  Con- 
scientious and  moral  in  private  life,  both  were  zealous  in* 
guarding  from  danger  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try ;  ana  in  the  case  of  Burke,  with  the  utmost  liberality  to 
every  class  of  dissenters.     Johnson's  censures  and  aversions 
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liis  absence,  writing  October  11th,  says,  ''Edmund  did  not 
know  the  face  of  one  of  the  Bristoli£ui8  six  days  ago;  and 

(»n  x\\'\>  day  he  knows  but  two." 

After  a  contest  protracted  to  the  last  moment,  he  was  re- 
tun  icd  on  the  third  of  November.  In  a  powerful  address  of 
tljaiiks  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  exhibited  what  many 
thoui^dit  too  rit^id  a  degree  of  independence  on  being  pressed 
MS  to  whether  lie  meant  to  vote  in  Parliament  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  or  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  The 
question  at  such  a  moment  was  vexatious  enough  ;  for  a  ne- 
jj:ative  ini«^ht  iniplv  on  his  part  something  like  ingratitude. 
Hut  ahove  all  evasion  or  teniporizinp:,  he  respectfully  though 
Hrnily,  elainicd  the  privilege  at  all  times  of  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  opinions  and  conscience.  His  reasons, 
ainoni,^  the  more  reflecting  class  of  politicians,  have  set  the 
(piestioii  for  ever  at  rest.  No  one  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  to  them,  or  prudent  to  answer  them;  although  he 
eoniphiined  at  the  moment  of  want  of  time  and  preparation 
lor  the  discussion.  The  speech  is  well  worth  perusal  by  all 
])laeed  in  the  sometimes  conflicting  positions  of  electors  and 
candidates. 

An  instance  of  his  promptitude  to  seize  any  incident  that 
oilered  to  aid  or  illustrate  his  aim  at  the  moment,  was  told 
t're(]iiently  by  the  eminent  Dissenting  divine  Eobert  Hall, 
as  lia\  iii<r  come  under  his  own  knowledge.  While  canvassing 
Bristol.  Burke  and  his  friends  entered  a  house  where  the  wife 
of  t  he  owner  was  reading  her  Bible.  "I  have  called,  Madam, 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  husband's  vote  and  interest  in 
the  ]) resent  election.  Ton,  I  perceive,"  placing  his  finger  on 
a  j^assai^e  that  caught  his  eye,  *  are  making  your  calling  and 
election  sure.^  " 

Not  so  was  the  wit  of  his  brother  candidate,  Mr.  Cruger, 
a  ni(  I'chant  in  the  American  trade,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  ]Mr.  Burke's  eloquent  harangues,  finding  nothing  to 
add,  or  perhaps  as  he  thought  to  add  with  effect,  exclaimed 
earnt^stly  in  the  language  of  the  counting-house,  **  I  say 
ditto  to*!Mr.  Burke— I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  "With  such 
an  example,  before  him  however  he  must  have  improved 
materially  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in  public, 
for  in  the  succeeding  session  he  spoke  on  American  business 
several  times  with  sufficient  spirit. 
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Purliamentary  Business— Speech  on  American  Conciliation— Anecdotes 
of  Drs.  Franklin,  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Hartley — Round  Robin  on  Gold- 
smith's Epitaph — Epitaph  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell. — Use  of  a  g^ood  Speech 
in  Parliament — Letters  to  the  Sheriffs  and  two  gentlemen  of  Bristol — 
To  Lord  Gharlemont,  Barry,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Robertson  — 
Speeches  on  the  Address  and  Employment  of  the  Indians — Statue  pro- 
posed in  Dublin — Admiral  Keppel — Letter  to  Sir  William  Jones. 

It  was  the  common  lot  of  Mr.  Burke  during  much  of  his 
political  life,  to  see  fulfilled  in  the  recess  the  predictions  he 
had  made  during  the  preceding  session.  So  was  it  with  the 
scheme  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  which  more  than 
realised  his  worst  anticipations.  The  result  was  a  concen- 
tration of  the  most  turhulent  spirits  of  the  colonies  into  a 
congress,  where  almost  at  their  hrst  meeting  and  wholly  un- 
known to  their  constituents,  was  laid  the  plan  of  total  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother-country. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Lord  Eockingham  again 
contemplated  a  system  of  inaction  by  Opposition,  which  was 
however  successfully  comhated  hy  Burke  in  a  letter  written 
to  him  in  the  end  of  December.  A  variety  of  petitions 
from  merchants  and  manufekcturers,  deprecating  hostilities, 
flowed  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  strenuously 
though  ineffectually  seconded  by  the  Member  for  Bristol. 
The  reports  which  exist  of  four  or  five  of  the  speeches  on 
these  petitions  though  extremely  scanty,  give  some  idea  of  the 
vehemence  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  opposed  the  hostile 
spirit  toward  America",  and  the  variety  of  matter  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question.  In  concluding  an  animated  harangue 
(26th  of  Jan.  1775,)  he  used  a  beautiful  illustration  which 
drew  great  applause,  of  an  archer  about  to  direct  an  arrow 
to  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  but  found  that  in  his  adversary's 
arms  was  enfolded  his  own  child.  This  incident  he  recom- 
mended with  cautionary  admonition  to  those  statesmen  who 
had  in  contemplation  the  destruction  of  America,  unmindful 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  so  baneful  a  purpose,  without 
at  the  same  time  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  vitals  of  Great 
Britain.  "  Let  your  commerce,"  said  he,  **  come  before  you 
— see  whether  it  be  not  your  child  that  America  has  in  its 
arms — see  of  what  value  that  child  is — examine  and  consider 
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even  OQ  trifling  oooiaioiis.  were  aomctimes  innrked  by  rude- 
ness and  ferocitj'.  Burke,  with  more  amenity  of  mannen 
«nd  iTgard  to  the  forinB  of  society,  rarely  peruuttcd  liie  na- 
tural ardour  of  feeling  to  hurry  liim  into  ctiarBtaiees  in 
private  life ;  and  on  public  occasions  only  where  great  inte- 
rests wiire  at  stake  and  where  delicacy  was  neither  iieoeuaiy 
nor  desen-ed. 

Viewed  in  every  light,  both  were  men  of  sueh  powers  of 
mind,  aa  we  rarely  see,  trouk  whom  uo  apeciea  of  learn- 
ing ivaa  hidden,  and  to  whom  scarcely  any  natural  gift 
had  been  denied;  who  had  grasped  at  all  luiowledge  with 
avaricious  engemees,  and  had  proved  themselves  QOt  less  ahlo 
to  acquire  than  qualified  to  use  this  inbellectual  wealtk. 
None  were  more  liberal  in  communii'ating  it  to  others,  with- 
out that  afl'ectation  of  auperiority  in  llurko  at  least,  which 
renders  the  acquisitions  of  pedants  oppresaive,  and  thetr 
intercourae  repulsive.  Whether  Icarumg,  life,  matmera, 
politics,  books,  or  men  was  the  subject — wbetlier  wisdom 
was  to  be  taught  by  precept  and  esamplo,  or  recreation  pro- 
moted by  amusing  and  inatruetive  convcrsatioa — they  were 
all  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  evening  societiea  of  theae  celebrated 
friends. 

The  dissolution  of  Parlinment  in  autumn  threatened  to 
leave  him  withoiit  a  seat.  Lord  Verney,  pressed  by  involve- 
menta  which  Burke  knew  and  feelingly  regretted,  eould  na 
longer  return  him.  Some  active  admirers  had  talked,  if  not 
decided,  that  he  should  stand  for  Westminster  on  the  popu- 
lar interest,  and  among  these  was  Wilkes,  who  however  od 
Lord  Mahon's  being  started,  forgot  hia  own  proposition,  or 
as  Burlie  phrases  it  to  Ijord  Rockingham,  "  my  fneod  found 
the  great  patriot's  memory  as  treacherous  as  everything  else 
about  him."  A  fit  oE  despondency  at  this  time  was  only 
conquered  by  natural  good  spirits  and  determined  energy- 
He  saw  only  private  life  before  him ;  but  whether  so  or  ao^ 
resolved  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  conduct  and  opinion.  To  the  same  nobleman  be 
wrote,  "  Whether  I  ought  not  totally  l«  abandon  this  public 
station  for  which  I  am  so  unfit,  and  have  of  course  been  bo 
unfort\mnte,  I  know  not.  •  •  *  Most  assuredly  I  will 
never  put  my  feet  within  the  doora  of  St.  Stephni's  Chapel 
without  being  as  much  my  own  master  as  hitherto  I  have 
been,  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  same  course." 
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A  glimmmng  of  eKpectatioH  had  indeed  flitted  before 
him  two  monthi  prenouslj,  though  for  the  moment  no  more 
than  a  glimmer.  The  £ev.  Dr.  Wilson,  an  Irish  clergyman 
resident  for  some  time  at  ClifVon  Hot  Wells  for  health, 
wrote  him  two  letters,  saying  that  several  eminent  merchants 
had  him  privately  in  view  for  Bristol  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cruger  just  arrived  from  New  York.  G-reat  secresy  was  en^ 
joined ;  but  after  a  short  time  this  transient  hope  seemed 
extinguished,  when  an  offer  from  Lord  Rockingham  sent  him 
off  to  the  electors  of  Malton.  A  small,  though  not  an 
uncommon  incident  of  the  time,  diversified  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey.  Two  highwaymen  robbed  him  of  t^ 
gnineas  on  Finch  ley  Common,  and  his  servant  of  his  watch. 
Malton,  however,  was  reached  without  further  misadventure 
where  he  was  duly  elected  its  representative. 

The  late  gleam  of  popularity  had  in  the  meantime  grown 
into  a  fiame.  While  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  honour  done  him,  and  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  at 
dinner,  a  deputation  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol  who  had 
faravelled  rapidly  to  Lcmdon  and  from  London  to  Yorkshire, 
in  search  oi  him,  arrived  to  propose  his  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  their  city,  or  rather  to  accede  to  the  nomination, 
which  had  been  already  made  by  the  leading  men  there. 
Thia,  to  one  who  bad  occasionaUy  shown  less  regard  for 
popularity  than  prudence  demanded,  was  an  unexpected 
nonour — too  hanasome  in  itself  and  in  the  mode  conferred 
to  be  refused.  It  was  an  offering  solely  to  his  public  merits 
mnd  commercial  knowledge ;  and  the  favour  was  enhanced  by 
the  promise  of  being  returned  free  of  expense,  an  essential 
consideration  to  a  man  of  his  confined  fortune. 

Obtaining  the  ready  assent  of  his  Malton  friends  to  this 
change  of  destination,  he  set  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evenii^ 
of  Tuesday,  and  travelling  night  and  day  ^rived  about  half* 
past  two  on  Thursday  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  the 
aixth  day  of  the  poll,  a  distance  then  of  about  230  miles. 
He  drove  to  the  house  of  the  Mayor,  but  not  finding  him  at 
home  proceeded  to  the  G-uildhall,  where  ascending  the 
hustings,  and  saluting  the  olectors,  sheriffs,  and  other  can- 
didates, he  reposed  for  a  few  minutes  being  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  and  then  addressed 
the  citizens  in  a  speech  which  met  with  great  approbation. 
Bichard  Burke,  who  had  gone  thither  from  London  to  act  in 
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his  absence,  writing  October  11th,  says,  ''Edmund  did  not 
know  the  thee  of  one  of  the  BristoliflJiB  six  days  ago;  and 

on  this  day  he  knows  but  two.'* 

AfttT  a  contest  protracted  to  the  last  moment,  he  was  re- 
tiirnod  on  the  third  of  November.  In  a  powerful  address  of 
thanks  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  exhibited  what  many 
thoiii^dit  too  riji;id  a  degree  of  independence  on  being  pressed 
as  to  whether  lie  meant  to  vote  in  Parliament  accoroing  to 
his  own  opinion,  or  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  The 
question  at  such  a  moment  was  vexatious  enough  ;  for  a  ne- 
gative nii<^ht  imply  on  his  part  something  like  ingratitude. 
Hilt  above  all  evasion  or  temporizing:,  he  respectfully  though 
tin  Illy,  claimed  the  privilege  at  all  times  of  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  opinions  and  conscience.  His  reasons, 
anioiii;  the  more  rc^ilecting  class  of  politicians,  have  set  the 
(luestion  lor  ever  at  rest.  No  one  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  aild  to  them,  or  prudent  to  answer  them;  although  he 
complained  at  the  moment  of  want  of  time  and  preparation 
for  tlu^  discussion.  The  speech  is  w^ell  worth  perusal  by  all 
])laced  in  the  sometimes  conflicting  positions  of  electors  and 
candidates. 

An  instance  of  his  promptitude  to  seize  any  incident  that 
ofl'ered  to  aid  or  illustrate  his  aim  at  the  moment,  was  told 
l're(]iiently  by  the  eminent  Dissenting  divine  Eobert  Hall, 
as  haviiifr  come  under  his  own  knowledge.  While  canvassing 
Bristol,  Burke  and  his  friends  entered  a  house  where  the  wife 
of  the  owner  was  reading  her  Bible.  "I  have  called,  Madam, 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  husband's  vote  and  interest  in 
the  present  election.  Tou,  I  perceive,"  placing  his  finger  on 
a  passai;e  that  caught  his  eye,  *  are  making  your  calling  and 
election  sure.^  " 

Not  so  was  the  wit  of  his  brother  candidate,  Mr.  Cruger, 
a  nu  I'chant  in  the  American  trade,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  ]Mr.  Burke's  eloquent  harangues,  finding  nothing  to 
add,  or  perhaps  as  he  thought  to  add  with  eftect,  exclaimed 
earnestly  in  the  language  of  the  counting-house,  **  I  say 
ditto  toMr.  Burke— 1  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke.*'  "With  such 
an  example,  before  him  however  he  must  have  improved 
materially  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in  public, 
for  in  the  succeeding  session  he  spoke  on  American  business 
several  times  with  sufficient  spirit. 
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Parliamentary  Business— Speech  on  Americfln  Conciliation— Anecdotes 
of  Drs.  Franklin,  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Hartley — Round  Robin  on  Qold- 
smith's  Epitaph — Epitaph  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell. — Use  of  a  g^ood  Speech 
in  Parliament — Letters  to  the  Sheriffs  and  two  gentlemen  of  Bristol — 
To  Lord  Gharlemont,  Barry,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Robertson  — 
Speeches  on  the  Address  and  Employment  of  the  Indians — Statue  pro- 
posed in  Dublin — Admiral  Keppel — Letter  to  Sir  William  Jones. 

It  was  the  common  lot  of  Mr.  Burke  during  much  of  his 
political  life,  to  see  fulfilled  in  the  recess  the  predictions  he 
had  made  during  the  preceding  session.  So  was  it  with  the 
scheme  for  shutting  u^  the  port  of  Boston,  which  more  than 
realised  his  worst  anticipations.  The  result  was  a  concen- 
tration of  the  most  turhulent  spirits  of  the  colonies  into  a 
congress,  where  almost  at  their  nrst  meeting  and  wholly  un- 
known to  their  constituents,  was  laid  the  plan  of  total  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother-country. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Lord  Eockingham  again 
contemplated  a  s^'stem  of  inaction  hy  Opposition,  which  was 
however  successmlly  comhated  hy  Burke  in  a  letter  written 
to  him  in  the  end  of  Decemher.  A  variety  of  petitions 
from  merchants  and  manufacturers,  deprecating  hostilities, 
flowed  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  strenuously 
though  ineffectually  seconded  hy  the  Memher  for  Bristol. 
The  reports  which  exist  of  four  or  five  of  the  speeches  on 
these  petitions  though  extremely  scanty,  give  some  idea  of  the 
vehemence  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  opposed  the  hostile 
spirit  toward  America*,  and  the  variety  of  matter  hrought  to 
hear  upon  the  question.  In  concluding  an  animated  harangue 
(26th  of  Jan.  1775,)  he  used  a  heautiful  illustration  which 
drew  great  applause,  of  an  archer  about  to  direct  an  arrow 
to  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  hut  found  that  in  his  adversary's 
arms  was  enfolded  his  own  child.  This  incident  he  recom- 
mended with  cautionary  admonition  to  those  statesmen  who 
had  in  contemplation  the  destruction  of  America,  unmindful 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  so  baneful  a  purpose,  without 
at  the  same  time  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  vitals  of  Great 
Britain.  "  Let  your  commerce,"  said  he,  **  come  before  you 
— see  whether  it  be  not  your  child  that  America  has  in  its 
arms — see  of  what  value  that  child  is — examine  and  consider 
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vvlictlicr  you  ought  to  shoot — and  if  you  must  shoot,  shoot 
su  as  to  n\()u\  wounding  what  is  dearest  to  you  in  the  world. 
—  Witliout  exiuniniug  your  trade  you  cannot  do  this." 

J' Or  his  exertions  on  these  occasions  a  handsome  letter  of 
thanks  wan  fon^arded,  signed  by  fifteen  of  the  principal 
iiMiTliantrt  of  JMnningham. 

'J\v()  more  important,  though  indirect,  tributes  to  his 
])uMi(r  wisdom  appeared  soon  afterward  in  the  proceedings  of 
ilu'  lloiisi' of  Lords.  One,  the  declaratory  act  of  1766  said 
to  he  (.'hicfly  his  and  censured  then  by  Lord  Chatham,  was 
now  adopted  by  his  Lordship  as  the  groundwork  of  a  plan 
which  he  brought  forward  in  the  Lords  to  conciliate  America. 
The  other  respected  the  taxation  of  that  country  which  Mr. 
l^iiik(*  had  so  long  ineffectually  reprobated,  when  on  an 
iiuidciital  allusion  to  that  measure,  Lords  North,  Mansfield, 
CaiiKk'ii,  the  Duke  of  G-rafton  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
adviMM's  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  now  to  the 
surprise  of  the  nation  utterly  and  angrily  disclaimed  having 
taken  any  part  in  its  origin.  The  subsequent  evidence 
of  .M  r.  Penn,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  also  seemed 
to  imply  that  America  would  have  been  quiet  had  things  re- 
mained oil  the  footing  left  by  the  Rockingham  Administration. 

U  ndeterred  by  the  failure  just  alluded  to  of  Lord  Chatham's 
sclu'ine  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  quieting  the  troubles  in 
.Amtrica,  Mr.  Burke  on  the  22d  of  March,  1776,  introduced 
his  calibrated  thirteen  propositions  to  accomplish  the  same 
objcit.  ur;4('d  to  the  attempt  it  appears  by  the  persuasions 
of  ^Ir.  Kose  Fuller,  whose  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tea  duty  he  had  supported  the  preceding  year.  His  re- 
luct anct'  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  and  the  aim  of  the 
nuasurt'  itself,  were  stated  with  modesty  yet  force.  Strangers, 
as  had  been  the  ease  in  others  of  his  best  speeches,  were 
iiu[i(lly  excluded  by  the  standing  orders.  The  public  at  large 
the  rciori^  knew  imperfectly  what  was  said.  Truth  thus  lost  its 
nuiiu  iulluence,  and  eloquence  much  of  its  power,  where  few 
Avere  to  hear  them  but  a  hostile  ministerial  audience.  Of  this 
he  often,  sometimes  humourously  sometimes  indignantly, 
complained;  and  it  will  account  for  the  little  weight  for 
home  time  given  to  his  opinions  excepting  by  the  intelligent 
few,  w  ho  fully  understood  the  subjects  and  rendered  him 
their  meed  of  admiration.  He  divided  on  this  occasion  only 
78 — then  indeed  considered  a  large  minority. 
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Of  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  America  he  had 
gained  so  perfect  an  acquaintance,  that  the  sketch  then  drawn 
both  of  the  country  and  people,  though  so  many  years  have 
elapsed,  is  nearly  as  fresh  and  accurate  as  any  of  the  present 
day,  and  is  in  fact  som^imes  quoted  by  those  who  write  upon 
the  United  States.  It  had  been  as  we  have  seen,  an  early  sub- 
ject for  his  pen ;  his  opinions  had  been  formed  he  expressly 
tells  us,  before  he  entered  Parliament;  the  subject  had 
been  one  of  frequent  deliberation  while  there ;  and  its 
importance  induced  him  favoured  by  his  connexion  with  the 
country  as  colonial  agent,  to  consult  every  source  of  informa- 
tion written  and  oral,  in  order  to  become  master  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  guided  by  circumstances  to  point  out 
the  wisest  policy  for  England  to  pursue.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  Ministry,  or  rather  the  succession  of 
Ministries,  of  the  day,  who  flitting  into  and  out  of  the 
Cabinet  like  the  shadowy  %ure8  of  a  magic  lantern,  had 
little  time  for  maturing  a  plan,  and  scarcely  for  continuity 
of  thought  on  the  subject. 

His  opinions  were  strengthened  by  various  private  state- 
ments received  from  that  country,  of  which  he  had  many. 
Among  others  was  a  long  one  received  in  January  from 
G-eneral  Lee  already  mentioned,  so  clear  and  comprehensive 
on  the  unanimity  which  actuated  the  American  people  in  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  their  military  feeling  and  resources,  that 
it  must  have  made  no  small  impression  on  an  inquiring 
statesman,  though  tinged  perhaps  by  some  republican  feelings 
in  the  writer.  Its  spirit  however  was  deprecatory,  not 
hostile ;  and  the  results  proved  his  anticipation  but  too 
true. 

The  views  of  Burke  on  the  general  question  at  this  time 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  as  by  some  who  even  profess 
to  write  history,  they  are  sometimes  misrepresented  or  mis- 
understood. 

America  had  imperceptibly  become  a  great  country  without 
seeming  to  aim  at,  or  scarcely  to  know  it — formed  for  strength 
as  some  men  are  bom  to  honours  by  a  decree  beyond  tlieir 
own  control.  It  was  unwise  to  irritate  her  to  hostile  exer- 
tion of  this  strength  by  injudicious  imposts,  when  her  natural 
inclination  was  for  peace  and  trade ;  she  might  be  influenced 
by  mildness  and  persuasion,  but  would  probably  resist  any 
tning  resembling  arbitrary  command. 


■  ■  «  »  -        ^  ' 
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Ji-  '^  i.tt.T.dtd  f'»r  tru*  eeneral  supremacv  of  Parliament 
r:-.  .  •:  ••  in.  J  .♦•rial  riirhts  of  the  Crown  as  undoubted,  though 
!..d  be  exercL-^-d  with  cjeat  reaen^e  over,  not  a 
'  .t  a  natioM.^ituatt'd  at  a  great  distance  and  difficult 
r-;  at  ail  possihlf.  to  coerce.  In  compliance  with  the 
.-  fn-iiiiu'  ol'thf  pt-ople  of  that  nation,  all  the  internal 
«i  »'i::aiiy  that  of  taxation,  should  remain  as  hitherto 
■■!:•.  tM.r  proviiirial  assemblies;  that  a  parliamentan' 
n.*:.  .••  -"inh  as  iiuw  aimed  at.  was  next  to  impossible. 
Ki.j.-.-.i.ii  had  iRvtT  enjoyed  and  never  would  enjoy,  a  direct 
T  ;  ■:  ."*:'.e  nvrinie  Irom  anv  colonv,  but  at  all  events  to 
T:  .'T  :--r  it  rather  to  voluntary  grants  as  in  Ireland,  than  to 
;i  .t:.. 'Iriitivf  requisitions:  that  all  harsh  acts  be  repealed: 
ti.:it  ::.»•  I  nil  nil  <  bf  placed  on  the  same  footing  toward  the 
I:.'  t":  t  :.<i(hiitrv  us  in  17G6  :  that  a  feelini;  of  friendlv  con- 
•  I .—  !'-!.  jilr.iM-  rnuld  t^fivem  a  people  free  in  spirit  and  in  fact, 
-pn  ;i"i  over  a  vast  extent  of  countr}*,  and  increasing  at  an 
uijii.-L.jil  rate  in  nuiiibtrs.  Peace  should  be  sought  in  the 
.-j.ir  it  t'\'  pfaa-,  nnt  in  severe  parliamentary  enactments  ;  and 
ijnoti d  as  «'xaiiij»li7*  of  thi*  success  of  lenient  measures,  the 
iji-t:nii»>  nf  Irt'land,  AVales,  Chester,  and  Durham:  that  the 
riL^fit  >  '>r  taxation  bein^^  relinquished,  all  moderate  men  would 
hf  ('()iiriliai((! ;  but  if  more  than  all  these  should  be  required, 
till  II  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  turn  round  with  a  decided 

iii-'jativc. 

The  sjMcch  by  which  the  propositions  were  recommended, 
knnun  as  that  on  Ainmcan  Conciliation,  excited  general 
a<lii.ii'.iti<.ii.  and  in  power  did  not  fall  short  of  that  of  the 
j.recfdini,'  year.  Lord  Chatham,  when  asked  his  opinion  at 
tli<-  time,  replied,  "it  is  very  seasonable, very  reasonable, and 
\iyy  el()(juent."  ]Mr.  Fox  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
aj)pl\iii^  its  views  to  Parliamentary  Eeform  said,  "Let 
jzeiitlcmen  read  this  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  upon  it  by 
iii^^lit  :  lei  llieni  peruse  it  again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint 
it  (Ml  their  minds,  impress  it  upon  their  hearts — they  would 
tliere  learn  that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  evil. 

Lord  Erskincj  also  at  Edinburgh,  touching  on  the  same 
ilienie  observed,  "It  could  only  proceed  from  this  cause  (the 
ailej^e*!  corruption  of  Parliament),  that  the  immortal  orations 
ol"  iiurk(^  against  the  Anierican  war  did  not  produce  as  general 
eouvietion  as  they  did  unmingled  admiration.'*  This  perhaps 
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was  not  wholly  correct.  Mr.  Burke  himself,  when  removed 
£rom  the  heat  of  debate  more  than  once  candidly  confessed, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  wanted  a  partner  in  bearing  the 
burden  of  taxation ;  the  King  wished  to  see  obedient  subjects 
rather  than  independent  allies ;  the  body  of  the  nation  which 
was  as  jealous  ot  undisputed  sovereignty  as  either,  fully  se- 
conded their  views ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  alone  unsupported  by  the  people,  at  length  put  an  end 
to  the  contest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  after  three  months 
almost  daily  discussion  of  American  affairs,  he  presented  a 
remonstrance  firom  New  York,  hitherto  a  quiet  and  loyc^ 
colony,  upon  the  harshness  shown  to  her  sister  states.  This 
met  with  the  same  reception  from  the  Ministry  as  the  other 
innumerable  petitions  and  agents  did  from  Lords,  Commons, 
and  Privy  Council ;  that  is,  few  of  them  were  received  and 
none  deigned  to  be  answered. 

In  the  mean  time,  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the  colonies 
at  Lexington  and  Concord ;  followed  by  the  fight  of  Bunker's 
Hill ;  the  raising  of  regular  armies ;  the  appointment  of 
Q^neral  Washington  as  Commander-in-chief ;  and  other 
consequent  measures,  which  left  the  chance  of  accommodation 
nearly  hopeless.  The  rejection  of  all  petitions  tended  much 
to  alienation  of  the  public  feeling  in  America;  increased 
perhaps  by  the  severity  shown  to  so  popular  a  man  as  Dr. 
Franklin  Wore  the  Privy  Council  the  preceding  year,  on 
the  Massachusets  petition  against  the  governor  and  deputy- 
governor  of  the  province.  To  this  Mr.  Burke  had  alluded 
in  the  letter  to  General  Lee  in  1774,  without  venturing  to 
comment  on  it  with  his  usual  prophetic  ingenuity  and  force. 

Dr.  Pranklin  whom  he  had  known  for  several  years,  gave, 
for  so  wary  a  politician,  an  unusual  proof  of  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, by  calling  upon  him  in  April  of  this  year  (1775),  the 
day  previous  to  finally  quitting  London,  and  opening  his 
mind  without  apparent  reserve.  The  doctor  said  he  looked 
to  the  approaching  contest  with  the  most  painful  feelings. 
Nothing  could  give  him  more  sorrow  than  that  separation 
between  the  mother  country  and  colonies,  which  now  seemed 
inevitable  from  the  obstinate  and  unaccommodating  temper 
of  England ;  adding,  that  America  had  enjoyed  many  happy 
days  under  her  rule  previous  to  this  unhappy  dispute,  and 
might  possibly  never  see  such  again. 


.:?  L:J£   ^T    BUBIkl.  lliO. 

J     .r-:'.'.'?.  li^icr.*:'::.*  on  a-XNjuni  of  thi^  agitating 
":     .    .        .  _•'.    T..-.-    '. :  ■ii-'iiLr::.:.*  of  WLij  and  Tt-»ry  were 
.     .'  .  :.'.  :'.-::r    rijj.il  acr!!n:ny.  and  Mr.  Biirke  a« 
■::..-.:'  r:..-r.  c.i::.v  in  :*  r  a  iarsre  share  of  censure, 
-.-.  :r  :..  D-tiri  T.;-kvr.  ■»"":;•:«  rt-i«re:sented  him  a^  the 
■•:...-.:-  :.- T  '.i'. ::-«' :  o:*e  wh'>  could  amuse  with  tropes. 
.    :  _■..-•-.  ;:. :  lir.-r '.v-.r-i-,  with-.-ut  alli 'winff  his  design  to 
.*...:•:  :.ii\  r:.:rap:ri  the  heart-r  or  reader  irreL*over- 
•   ■■  :.■-■--  <:l  r.is  ::ri:i:r.-ei:r.     O: her  political  writers 
.   .:.    t:.-   -IT V, '.vho  adi!.::: in:::  his  firnui-rdinarj' powers, 
;.       *    :  *    'o:*?:  irrthern  drirnided  by  his  becoming  so  deter- 
:  ..r:  V  :..:i;:.a:i«l  jarti/au  of  the  contumacious  colonies. 
^     •■.•;,  cvt  ii ..:"  ilia  iritrLis  incunsiderately  appeared  to  join 
i     *       .  :*:'T  opi:ii«»n.  u:*  if  it  were  possible  for  auv  leading 
K   _'   -.    "•*:iti?r:;:i!i  to  be  otht-rwise  than  what  is  termed  a 
;  .  •;   ..  A'.i.     Uk'  who  expects  to  lead  in  political  life  must  of 
:;   .      ^' *;■  *'-i  tir:*!   eiitt'riDL:  into  it.  either  form  a  party  of 
■  .-^  "T  attach  hini.*L-lf  to  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
i.   :  .    -T.-it".     Tlntiiir]i  the  choice  of  such  associates  rests 
:•.'/:.  :.;:i.-«il'.  it  is  oftcner  dt-tennined,  especially  among  young 
i:.-.,    "i'  rank,  by  the  polities  of  his  friends  or  family  con- 
;.•  ,!  K'.-.     S'liiuld  he  prufcss  perfect  independence  on  all 
ji',::.i-.  }.'•  will  find  little  or  very  hollow  support  in  an  assembly 
wiii  :.  .iImivc  all  othtTs,  some  certain  support  is  necessary. 
\\  ;*  I/,  it  it.  h«'  cannot  calculate  on  the  humble  merit  of  being 
i:i':-..  I  ir-ctiil,  and  certainly  cannot  become  great.     With  a 
[•■i!-;;  '.ii  tin;  contrary,  he  may  rise  into  consequence.     He 
li;i.-   tin-   advantage  of  profiting  by  older  heads  and  minds 
i(jij:il  if  not  superior  to  his  own ;  and  to  use  the  language  of 
iinrkc   on   ajuAlier  occasion,  "he  who  profits  by  an   equal 
un'lfr.-landini,',  doubles  the  power  of  his  own."    Scarcely  any 
irian  juiiij>s  into  I'arliament  an  able  statesman,  more  than  he 
can  >i  JUL  at  the  bar  with  his  first  brief  an  accomplished  lawyer, 
or  Ciller  ijic  field  with  his  ensign's  commission  a  finished 
Holdicr.      Ill'  must  first  learn  to  submit  and  to  serve,  andin 
liiiK!  may  acijuinj  tlie  skill  to  command.    It  is  useless,  there- 
tore,  to  <;oni[)lain  of  a  politician  being  a  party  man.     We 
iiia\  as   well  coMiplain  that  tlie  independence  of  the  limbs  is 
.sacriliced  by  being  affixed  to  the  body,  without  remembering 
tiial  it  is  uriion  alone  which  makes  either  useful. 

Among  his  oilier  labours  was  that  of  drawing  up  protests 
for  tlu;  opposition  Peers,  tw^o  of  which  were  required  in 
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Febnianr  hj  the  Duke  of  Sichmood ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  mmished  all  that  proceeded  from  the  Bockingham 
partjT  up  to  the  death  of  the  Marquis.  During  the  summer, 
he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Bristol,  rather  to  please  his  con- 
stituents than  himself,  besides  a  few  visits  to  some  of  the 
influential  members  of  the  partj.  But  from  an  extensive  cor^ 
respondenee  on  various  subjects,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  was 
rarely  without  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Complimentary  letters  and 
in  return  occasional  dedications  of  books  were  not  wanting. 
Lord  North  sometimes  was  civil  enough  to  give  him  notice 
of  approaching  motions ;  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  from  Phila- 
delphia that  his  health  formed  a  toast  at  their  dinners ;  Mrs. 
Dowdeswell  requested  an  epitaph  for  her  husband;  Lord 
Bockingham  the  draught  of  a  general  protest  from  opposition 
Lords  againat  the  measures  of  Ministry ;  Lords  Abingdon 
and  Craven  the  form  of  a  petition  from  Berkshire ;  the  Duke 
(^Bichmond,and  some  eminent  mercantile  men  wrote  letters 
expressive  of  their  admiration  of  his  wisdom  and  eloquence ; 
while  the  former  in  evidence  of  his  sincerity  begged  of  him 
to  sit  to  Bomney  for  his  picture.  Nothing  could  be  more 
flattering  than  the  universal  estimate  formed  of  his  powers. 
He  seemed  to  be  thought  capable  of  doing  everything  well, 
and  his  shoulders  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  amount  of 
labour.  He  would  not  however  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
American  Congress  and  its  agents  in  London  to  present  their 
petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  the  ground  that  New  York 
for  which  he  acted  had  not  joined  the  Congress.  One  of  his 
observations  at  this  time  exhibits  the  degree  of  foresight 
evinced  on  all  great  questions.  Lord  Bockingham  had  written 
to  him  that  the  King  and  people  would  soon  see  the  error 
of  their  conduct  to  America.  His  reply  was, — "  I  do  not 
think  that  weeks,  or  even  months,  or  years,  will  bring  the 
Monarch,  the  Ministers,  or  the  People,  to  feeling — such  a  feel* 
ingi  mean  as  tends  to  amendment  or  alteration  of  system." 
JBCb  father-in-law  Dr.  Nugent,  died  in  Su^lk  Street  in 
November,  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  who  Dr.  Johnson 
not  only  loved,  but  used  to  profess  himself  proud  of  believing 
he  stood  high  in  his  esteem.  He  was  the  author  of  a  new 
^eory  of  Hydrophobia,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  Dr.  Nugent, 
who  published  his  travels,  a  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  other  works.  In  December,  he  lost  another  valued 
friend  and  warm  admirer  in  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
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pronouncing  on  the  same  evening,  an  animated  apostropbe  to 
his  nicniory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  c'cKTi'ivo  spirit  manifested  in  the  Address  at  the 
o])('nin<i:  of  the  aesaion,  brought  him  forward  in  a  forcible 
apjjcal  to  the  House  to  pause  in  measures  of  force;  suppli- 
ratini^  ^linistrv  to  assume  some  other  tone  than  that  of 
viohncc,  -not  to  let  England  come  to  the  discussion,  like 
tin'  irritated  porcupine  with  its  quills,  armed  all  over  with 
anL,'ry  acts  of  l^arliament.  Several  petitions  from  the 
clotliicrs  of  AViltshire  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  proposing, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1775,  a  new  conciliatorj  scheme, 
ixroiindcd  on  the  model  of  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  de  tai* 
lat/io  )io?i  concedendo. 

Tlirct^  plans  he  said  were  afloat  for  quieting  America. 
I'irst,  simple  war  in  order  to  a  perfect  conquest ;  secondly, 
a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty;  thirdly,  the  best  and  in  his 
opinit)n  only  ])racticable  mode,  peace  founded  on  concession. 
A  mouu;  other  things  he  suggesteu  the  renunciation  of  taxation, 
the  repeal  of  all  obnoxious  laws  since  1766,  a  general  amnesty 
Miul  recognition  of  the  Congress,  in  order  to  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  griovaneoa.  A  change  in  all  these  points  he  would 
not  conceal,  necessarily  involved  a  change  in  the  Ministers 
\s\\()  Iwitl  brouglit  the  country  into  the  dilemma.  Of  this 
sj)eeeh  which  occupied  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  the 
(I'livery,  and  was  said  by  many  who  heard  it  to  possess 
sini^Milar  vigour  and  originality  embracing  a  vast  compass  of 
maitir  J^ritish  and  American,  only  a  poor  abstract  remains. 
Ii  hroui^ht  forward  all  the  talents  of  the  House  in  a  spirit 
of  emulative  ingenuity,  to  the  discussion;  and  the  division 
was  the  strongest  that  Opposition  had  been  yet  enabled  to 
uuister  on  the  American  question,  the  numbers  against  the 
])n'\i(»us  ([uestion  being  105  to  210.  In  the  peroration  he 
said  he  was  confident  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  and 
trom  information  which  did  not  usually  fail  him,  that  this  bill 
Avould  restore  inunediate  peace ;  and  as  much  obedience  as 
eoidd  be  expected  after  so  rude  a  shock  given  to  the  authority 
()]*  i^overiunent,  and  so  long  a  continuance  of  public  heats 
and  disturbances. 

J^'our  days  afterwards,  the  bill  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
with  America,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Starvation  Flan, 
received  his  unqualified  reprobation.  Petitions  from  the 
West-India  and  Nova-Scotia  merchants,  stating  their  utter 
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ruin  to  be  the  consequence  of  it,  were  so  cavalierlj  treated, 
that  he  moved  an  ironical  resolution,  in  subi^tance  that  the 
Bouse,  knowing  all  things  relative  to  America,  required  no 
farther  information.  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion  for  Eeform  he 
exposed;  a  humane  measure  of  his  own,  for  saving  from 
depredation  seamen  and  vessels  wrecked,  failed;  as  did 
another  conciliatory  scheme  for  America  which  he  supported, 
proposed  by  Mr.  David  Hartley. 

This  eentleman,  representative  for  Hull,  a  very  honest  man, 
a '  sound  Whig,  and  an  indefatigable  politician,  was  a  long- 
winded  and  heavy  orator ;  so  duU  indeed,  that  tlie  period  of 
his  rising  often  became  a  si^al  to  desert  the  oenches. 
Ha\4ng  some  time  after  this  thmned  a  full  House  down  to  a 
few  dozens,  he  unexpectedly  called  for  the  Biot  Act  to  be 
read,  to  support  or  to  explain  something  in  the  march  of  his 
argument.  Mr.  Burke,  who  sat  near  him,  and  Iiad  anxiously 
waited  to  speak  to  the  question,  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  but  jumping  up,  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  by  an 
irresistibly  comic  remonstrance  that  drew  peals  of  laughter 
from  all  present,  and  which  Lord  North  atberwards  used  to 
relate  as  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  prompt  wit  he  had 
ever  heard—"  The  Biot  Act !  my  dear  friend,  the  Biot  Act ! 
to  what  purpose  P  don't  you  see  that  the  mob  is  completely 
dispersea  ? 

That  conciliatory  measures  were  not  altogether  hopeless, 
notwithstanding  acts  of  Congress  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
of  America,  may  be  inferred  from  the  difficultyjwith  which  the 
declaration  of  independence,  in  July  of  this  year,  was  carried 
in  that  assembly  itself — one  of  the  most  curious  facts  per- 
haps in  modem  historv.  Six  states  voted  for,  six  against 
that  measure ;  and  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  when  at  length  a  member  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  it,  suddenly  changed  sides  and  decided  the 
question.  This  hesitation  among  a  body  to  avow  in  form 
and  name  that  authority  and  independence  which  it  possessed 
in  fact — ^which  had  raised  armies,  fought  battle?,  levied  im- 
posts, and  resisted  the  mother  country  by  vote,  injunction, 
proclamation,  and  every  other  possible  mode,  forms  proof  that 
the  passions  of  moderate  men,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the 
arts  of  the  more  designing,  shrunk  from  the  ultimate  con- 
Bequences  of  their  own  violence.  It  is  an  equal  proof  that 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministry  was  unhappily  deficient 
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in  wisdom,  moderation,  and  addrt^ss  ;  for  otherwise,  scales  so 
niiM'lv  i)<»is(»(l  must  havo  turned  in  the  favour  of  their  countrv. 

Some  k'ttern  in  the  neM'^papers  this  summer,  under  tne 
jjiLniatun*  of  Valens,  noticed  bvJBurke  in  his  correspondence 
were  attril>iited  to  him,  thoujjfh  said  to  be  really  written  by 
William  Burke,  who  >*poko  in  the  House  occasionally  be- 
twi't'u  ITOS  and  .1774,  but  found  himself  much  better  qualified 
t«»  \\\v\d  hi!*  \)vn  than  his  tongue. 

The  judunu'nt  of  Edmund  on  topics  not  political  was 
pntly  well  estimated  even  in  Downing  Street,  for  we  find  at 
this  period  his  opinions  on  the  em plovment  of  convict  labour 
in  Kiiudand  sought  by  ]Mr.  AVilliam  !Eiden  then  in  oi&ce  and 
aft  er\N  ards  Lord  Auckland.  With  Mr.  Champion,  a  merchant 
nt'  Bristol  and  one  of  his  strenuous  supporters,  a  confidential 
and  tVt'nu(Mit  eorr^^spondenee  was  kept  up  during  this  and 
several  suhst»(juent  years.  The  Duke  of  liichmond  gave  him 
a  letter  nf  several  pages  from  France;  in  October  he  likewise 
a])j)lit(l  to  him  for  a  protest ;  and  an  amendment  to  the 
ad(h*ess.  probably  snggi»sted  by  his  Grace  or  Lord  !Rocking- 
ham,  aj)pears  in  his  papers. 

I'atimied  no  doubt  by  incessant  political  thinking  and 
wiani;ling,  he  sought  frt^quent  relief  in  the  literary  society 
ol'  wliieh  he  was  always  so  fond.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  going 
on  his  well-known  t(mr  through  Ireland,  received  from  hiin 
a  letter  of  intnxluction  to  Lord  Charlemont,  remarkable  for 
its  elei^^ance  of  expression,  and  for  some  of  the  sentiment* 
on  ]natters  connected  with  the  war. 

At  a  iiterarv  dinner  partv  at  h'ir  Joshua  Revnolds's  about 
this  time,  .lohnsou's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  when  various  emendations  being  pro- 
])()sed,  and  it  being  a<^reed  that  an  English  would  be  more 
a])j)roj)riate  than  the  Latin  one,  as  well  as  more  consonant 
to  the  known  opinions  of  their  deceased  friend,  the  only 
dillieulty  was  who  should  undertake  the  task  of  announcing 
this  act  of  learned  rebellion  towards  one  whom  Smollett 
hapj)ily  called,  "The  greiit  Cham  of  literature." 

A  round-robin,  in  the  manner  of  discontented  sailors,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  party  who  first  signs  the  remonstrance  being 
jocularly  proposed,  was  in  the  same  spirit  adopted.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, Dean  of  Derry  and  afterwards  liishoj)  of  Limerick,  drew 
up  one  accordingly  replete  with  wit  and  humour.  This  how- 
ever being  deemed  to  eihibit   more  levity  than  Johnson 
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would  like,  Mr.  Burke  seized  the  pen,  and  promptly  pro- 
duced the  following,  which,  as  Boswell  remarks,  shows  the 
&cilitj  and  ease  with  which  he  handled  smaller  matters  as 
well  as  the  greatest. 

-  "  We,  the  circumscribers,  having  read  with  great  pleasure 
an  intended  Epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
which,  considered  abstractedly,  appears  to  be,  for  elegant 
composition  and  masterly  style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  its  learned  author,  are  yet  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
character  of  the  deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr. 
Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We  therefore  with  deference 
to  his  superior  judgment,  humbly  reqjuest  that  he  would  at 
least  take  ,the  trouble  of  revising  it,  and  of  making  such 
additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper  upon  a 
farther  perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to  express  our 
wishes,  they  would  lead  us.  to  request  that  he  would  write 
the  Epitaph  in  English  ratlier  than  in  Latin ;  as  we  think 
that  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his  works  are  likely 
to  DO  so  lasting  an  ornament :  which  we  also  know  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  late  doctor  himself.'* 
;  Bound  the  circle  in  which  this  was  written  were  signed 
the  names  Edm.  Burke,  Thos.  Franklin,  Ant.  Chamier,  U. 
Colman,  W.  Vaskell,  J.  Eeynolds,  W.  Forbes,  T.  Barnard, 
B.  B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcalf,  E.  Gibbon,  Jos.  Warton.  Sir 
Joshua  carried  it  and  received  for  answer  from  Johnson, 
"  that  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  wails  of  West* 
minster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription." — "  I  wonder," 
said  he, ''  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should 
be  such  a  fool ;"  adding,  '*  I  should  have  thought  'Mund 
Burke  too  would  have  had  more  sense." 

The  terms  in  which  this  literary  petition  was  couched  in- 
4icate  Mr.  Burke's  regard  for  Dr.  Johnson's  feelings,  which 
on  such  matters  were  sometimes  irritable  ;  and  Johnson  in 
turn,  though  in  general  little  prone  to  consider  the  sensibili- 
ties of  those  he  aadre8sed,exhibited  due  consideration  to  those 
of  Burke.  When  Goldsmith  talked  on  one  occasion  of  the 
difficulty  of  living  on  very  intimate  terms  with  a  person  from 
whom  you  differed  on  an  important  topic,  Johnson  replied* 
"Why  Sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree 
For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke ;  I  love  his 
^owledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  affluence  of  conveer 
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his  absc'tice,  wTiting  October  11th,  says,  "  Edmund  did  not 
know  the  face  of  one  of  the  Bristoliiuis  six  days  ago ;  and 

on  this  day  he  knows  but  two." 

After  a  contest  protracted  to  the  last  moment,  he  was  re« 
turntnl  on  the  third  of  November.  In  a  powerful  address  of 
thanks  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  exhibited  what  many 
tlioui^lit  too  rigid  a  degree  of  independence  on  being  pressed 
as  to  wliether  lie  meant  to  vote  in  Parliament  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  or  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  The 
question  at  such  a  moment  was  vexatious  enough  ;  for  a  ne- 
gative might  imply  on  his  part  something  like  ingratitude. 
Hut  above  all  evasion  or  temporizing:,  he  respectfully  though 
firmly,  claimed  the  privilege  at  all  times  of  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  opinions  and  conscience.  His  reasons, 
among  the  more  reflecting  class  of  politicians,  have  set  the 
quest  ion  for  ever  at  rest.  No  one  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  to  tlicm,  or  prudent  to  answer  them ;  although  he 
complained  at  the  moment  of  want  of  time  and  preparation 
for  tlu^  discussion.  The  speech  is  well  worth  perusal  by  all 
placed  in  the  sometimes  conflicting  positions  of  electors  and 
candidates. 

An  instance  of  his  promptitude  to  seize  any  incident  that 
ofl'ered  to  aid  or  illustrate  his  aim  at  the  moment,  was  told 
frequently  by  the  eminent  Dissenting  divine  Bobert  Hall, 
as  having  come  under  his  own  knowledge.  "While  canvassing 
Bristol,  Hurke  and  his  friends  entered  a  house  where  the  wife 
of  the  owner  was  reading  her  Bible.  "I  have  called,  Madam, 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  husband's  vote  and  interest  in 
the  ])r(^sent  election.  You,  I  perceive,'*  placing  his  finger  on 
a  jinssage  that  caught  his  eye,  ^  are  making  your  calling  and 
election  sure.^  " 

]S  ot  so  was  the  wit  of  his  brother  candidate,  Mr.  Cruger, 
a  nu  reliant  in  the  American  trade,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  ]\rr.  Burke's  eloquent  harangues,  finding  nothing  to 
add,  or  perhaps  as  he  thought  to  add  with  effect,  exclaimed 
earnestly  in  the  language  of  the  counting-house,  **  I  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke— I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  "With  such 
an  example,  before  him  however  he  must  have  improved 
materially  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in  public, 
for  in  the  succeeding  session  he  spoke  on  American  business 
several  times  with  sufficient  spirit. 
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Pkrliamentaiy  Businees— Speech  on  American  Conciliation •  Anecdotes 
of  Dn.  Franklin,  Priestley,  aud  Mr.  Hartley — Round  Robin  on  Gold- 
smith's Epitaph — Epitaph  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell. — Use  of  a  §^ood  Speech 
in  Parliament — Letters  to  the  Sheriifa  and  two  gentlemen  of  Bristol — 
To  Lord  Gharlemont,  Barry,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Robertsons- 
Speeches  on  the  Address  and  Employment  of  the  Indians— Statue  pro- 
posed in  Dublin — Admiral  Keppel — Letter  to  Sir  William  Jones. 

It  was  the  common  lot  of  Mr.  Burke  during  much  of  his 
political  life,  to  see  fulfilled  in  the  recess  the  predictions  he 
had  made  during  the  preceding  session.  So  was  it  with  the 
scheme  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  which  more  than 
realised  his  worst  anticipations.  The  result  was  a  concen- 
tration of  the  most  turbulent  spirits  of  the  colonies  into  a 
congress,  where  almost  at  their  nrst  meeting  and  wholly  un- 
known to  their  constituents,  was  laid  the  plan  of  total  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother-country. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Lord  Eockingham  again 
contemplated  a  system  of  inaction  by  Opposition,  which  was 
however  successmlly  combated  by  Burke  in  a  letter  written 
to  him  in  the  end  of  December.  A  variety  of  petitions 
from  merchants  and  manufEtcturers,  deprecating  hostilities, 
flowed  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  strenuously 
though  ineffectually  seconded  by  the  Member  for  Bristol. 
The  reports  which  exist  of  four  or  five  of  the  speeches  on 
these  petitions  though  extremely  scanty,  give  some  idea  of  the 
vehemence  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  opposed  the  hostile 
spirit  toward  America,  and  the  variety  of  matter  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question.  In  concluding  an  animated  harangue 
(26th  of  Jan.  1775,)  he  used  a  beautiful  iUustration  which 
drew  great  applause,  of  an  archer  about  to  direct  an  arrow 
to  the  heart  oi  his  enemy,  but  found  that  in  his  adversary's 
arms  was  enfolded  his  own  child.  This  incident  he  recom- 
mended with  cautionary  admonition  to  those  statesmen  who 
had  in  contemplation  the  destruction  of  America,  unmindful 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  so  baneful  a  purpose,  without 
at  the  same  time  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  vitals  of  Great 
Britain.  "  Let  your  commerce,"  said  he,  **  come  before  you 
— see  whether  it  be  not  your  child  that  America  has  in  its 
arms — see  of  what  value  that  child  is — eiamine  and  consider 
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vvlietlier  you  ouglit  to  shoot — and  if  you  must  8hoot»  shoot 
su  as  to  avoid  wounding  what  is  dearest  to  you  in  the  world. 
— AVitliout  examining  your  trade  you  cannot  do  this." 

J\)r  his  exertions  on  these  occasions  a  handsome  letter  of 
thanks  was  fon^arded,  signed  by  fifteen  of  the  principal 
iniTchants  of  Birmingham. 

Two  more  important,  though  indirect,  tributes  to  his 
puhlic;  wisdom  appeared  soon  aiterward  in  the  proceedings  of 
I  ho  Ilt)uso  of  Lords.     One,  the  declaratory  act  of  1766  said 
to  he  chiefly  his  and  censured  then  by  Lord  Chatham,  was 
now  adopted  by  his  Lordship  as  the  groundwork  of  a  plan 
w  hich  lie  brought  forward  in  the  Lords  to  conciliate  America. 
The  t)ther  respected  the  taxation  of  that  country  which  Mr. 
l^iirke  liad  so  long  ineffectually  reprobated,  when   on  an 
incidental  allusion  to  that  measure,  Lords  North,  Mansfield, 
Camden,  the  Duke  of  G-rafton  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
advise  I's  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  now  to  the 
surprise  of  the  nation  utterly  and  angrily  disclaimed  haying 
taken    any   part   in  its   origin.     The  subsequent  evidence 
of  y\  r.  Penn,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  also  seemed 
to  imply  that  America  would  have  been  quiet  had  things  re- 
mained on  the  footing  left  by  the  Bockingham  Administration. 
U  ndeterred  by  the  failure  just  alluded  to  of  Lord  Chatham's 
sclieme  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  quieting  the  troubles  in 
America,  Mr.  Burke  on  the  22d  of  March,  1776,  introduced 
Ids  celebrated  thirteen  propositions  to  accomplish  the  same 
ohjtH't.  ur;;ed  to  the  attempt  it  appears  by  the  persuasions 
of  ]Mr.  lioae  Fuller,  whose  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tea  dnty  he  had  supported  the  preceding  year.     His  re- 
luctance to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  and  the  aim  of  the 
measure  itself,  were  stated  with  modesty  yet  force.  Strangers, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  others  of  his  best  speeches,  were 
lisi^idly  excluded  by  the  standing  orders.     The  public  at  large 
therefore  knew  imperfectly  what  was  said.    Truth  thus  lost  its 
main  inlluence,  and  eloquence  much  of  its  power,  where  few 
were  to  hear  them  but  a  hostile  ministerial  audience.  Of  this 
he  often,   sometimes  humourously  sometimes   indignantly, 
complained;  and  it  will  account  for   the  little  weight  for 
s(mie  time  given  to  his  opinions  excepting  by  the  intelligent 
few,  who  fully  understood  the  subjects  and  rendered  him 
their  meed  of  admiration.     He  divided  on  this  occasion  only 
78 — then  indeed  considered  a  large  minority. 
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Of  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  America  he  had 
gained  so  perfect  an  acquaintance,  that  the  sketch  then  drawn 
both  of  the  country  and  people,  though  so  many  years  have 
elapsed,  is  nearly  as  fresh  and  accurate  as  any  of  the  present 
day,  and  is  in  fact  sometimes  quoted  by  those  who  write  upon 
the  United  States.  It  had  been  as  we  have  seen,  an  eariy  sub- 
ject for  his  pen ;  his  opinions  had  been  formed  he  expressly 
tells  us,  before  he  entered  Parliament;  the  subject  had 
been  one  of  frequent  deliberation  while  there ;  and  its 
importance  induced  him  favoured  by  his  connexion  with  the 
country  as  colonial  agent,  to  consult  every  source  of  informa- 
tion written  and  oral,  in  order  to  become  master  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  guided  by  circumstances  to  point  out 
the  wisest  policy  for  England  to  pursue.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  Ministry,  or  rather  the  succession  of 
Ministries,  of  the  day,  who  flitting  into  and  out  of  the 
Cabinet  like  the  shadowy  figures  of  a  magic  lantern,  had 
little  time  for  maturing  a  plan,  and  scarcely  for  continuity 
of  thought  on  the  subject. 

His  opinions  were  strengthened  by  various  private  state- 
ments received  from  that  country,  of  which  he  had  many. 
Among  others  was  a  long  one  received  in  January  from 
G-eneral  Lee  already  mentioned,  so  clear  and  comprehensive 
on  the  unanimity  which  actuated  the  American  people  in  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  their  military  feeling  and  resources,  that 
it  must  have  made  no  small  impression  on  an  inquiring 
statesman,  though  tinged  perhaps  by  some  republican  feelings 
in  the  writer.  Its  spirit  however  was  deprecatory,  not 
hostile ;  and  the  results  proved  his  anticipation  but  too 
true. 

The  views  of  Burke  on  the  general  question  at  this  time 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  as  by  some  who  even  profess 
to  write  history,  they  are  sometimes  misrepresented  or  mis- 
understood. 

America  had  imperceptibly  become  a  great  country  without 
seeming  to  aim  at,  or  scarcely  to  know  it — formed  for  strength 
as  some  men  are  bom  to  honours  by  a  decree  beyond  tlieir 
own  control.  It  was  unwise  to  irritate  her  to  hostile  exer- 
tion of  this  strength  by  injudicious  imposts,  when  her  natural 
inclination  was  for  peace  and  trade ;  she  might  be  influenced 
by  mildness  and  persuasion,  but  would  probably  resist  any 
tning  resembling  arbitrary  command. 
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lU'  contended  for  the  general  supremacy  of  Parliament 
and  tlie  imperial  rights  of  the  Crown  as  undoubted,  though 
tlu'se  should  be  exercised  with  great  reserve  over,  not  a 
colony  but  a  nation,  situated  at  a  great  distance  and  difficult 
if  it  were  at  all  possible,  to  coerce.  In  compliance  with  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  people  of  that  nation,  all  the  internal 
delailH  especially  that  of  taxation,  should  remain  as  hitherto 
with  their  provincial  assemblies;  that  a  parliamentary 
rev(  niie  such  as  now  aimed  at,  was  next  to  impossible^ 
England  had  never  enjoyed  and  never  would  enjoy,  a  direct 
])ro(  I  active  revenue  from  any  colony,  but  at  all  events  to 
trust  for  it  rather  to  voluntary  grants  as  in  Ireland,  than  to 
authoritative  requisitions:  that  all  harsh  acts  be  repealed: 
that  the  colonies  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  toward  the 
mother-country  as  in  1766  ;  that  a  feeling  of  friendly  con- 
cession alone  could  govern  a  people  free  in  spirit  and  in  fact, 
sprt  ad  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  increasing  at  an 
unusual  rate  in  nimibers.  Peace  should  be  sought  in  the 
sj)irit  of  [)eace,  not  in  severe  parliamentary  enactments ;  and 
(juotcd  as  (^xam])le^  of  the  success  of  lenient  measures,  the 
instances  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham:  that  the 
ri;L,^lits  of  taxation  being  relinquished,  all  moderate  men  would 
be  conciliated ;  but  if  more  than  all  these  should  be  required, 
then  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  turu  round  with  a  decided 
negative. 

The  speech  by  which  the  propositions  were  recommended, 
kiumii  as  that  on  American  Conciliation,  excited  general 
atlniiration,  and  in  power  did  not  fall  short  of  that  of  the 
j)recc(ling  year.  Lord  Chatham,  when  asked  his  opinion  at 
tlic  time,  replied,  "it  is  very  seasonable, very  reasonable, and 
v(Ty  eloquent."  Mr.  Fox  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
applying  its  views  to  Parliamentary  Keform  said,  "Let 
gentlemen  read  this  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  upon  it  by 
night ;  let  them  peruse  it  again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint 
it  on  their  minds,  impress  it  upon  their  hearts— they  would 
there  learn  that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  evil." 

Lord  Erskine  also  at  Edinburgh,  touching  on  the  same 
theme  observed,  "  It  could  only  proceed  from  this  cause  (the 
alleged  corruption  of  Parliament),  that  the  immortal  orations 
of  Burke  against  the  American  war  did  not  produce  as  general 
conviction  as  they  did  unmingled  admiration."  This  perhaps 
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was  not  wholly  correct.  Mr.  Burke  himself,  when  removed 
from  the  heat  of  debate  more  than  once  candidly  confessed, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  wanted  a  partner  in  bearing  the 
burden  of  taxation ;  the  King  wished  to  see  obedient  subjects 
rather  than  independent  allies ;  the  body  of  the  nation  which 
was  as  jealous  ot  undisputed  sovereignty  as  either,  fully  se- 
conded their  views ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone  unsupported  by  the  people,  at  length  put  an  end 
to  the  contest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  after  three  months 
almost  daily  discussion  of  American  affairs,  he  presented  a 
remonstrance  from  New  York,  hitherto  a  quiet  and  loy&l 
colony,  upon  the  harshness  shown  to  her  sister  states.  This 
met  with  the  same  reception  from  the  Ministry  as  the  other 
innumerable  petitions  and  agents  did  from  Lords,  Commons, 
and  Privy  Council ;  that  is,  few  of  them  were  received  and 
none  deigned  to  be  answered. 

In  the  mean  time,  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the  colonies 
at  Lexington  and  Concord ;  followed  by  the  fight  of  Bunker's 
Hill ;  the  raising  of  regular  armies ;  the  appointment  of 
General  Washington  as  Commander-in-chiei ;  and  other 
consequent  measures,  which  left  the  chance  of  accommodation 
nearly  hopeless.  The  reiection  of  all  petitions  tended  much 
to  alienation  of  the  public  feeling  in  America ;  increased 
perhaps  by  the  severity  shown  to  so  popular  a  man  as  Dr. 
Pranklin  before  the  Privy  Council  the  preceding  year,  on 
the  Massachusets  petition  against  the  governor  and  deputy- 
governor  of  the  province.  To  this  Mr.  Burke  had  alluded 
in  the  letter  to  General  Lee  in  1774,  without  venturing  to 
comment  on  it  with  his  usual  prophetic  ingenuity  and  force. 

Dr.  Pranklin  whom  he  had  known  for  several  years,  gave, 
for  so  wary  a  politician,  an  unusual  proof  of  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, by  calling  upon  him  in  April  of  this  year  (1775),  the 
day  previous  to  finally  quitting  London,  and  opening  his 
mind  without  apparent  reserve.  The  doctor  said  he  looked 
to  the  approaching  contest  with  the  most  painful  feelings. 
Nothing  could  give  him  more  sorrow  than  that  separation 
between  the  mother  country  and  colonies,  which  now  seemed 
inevitable  from  the  obstinate  and  unaccommodating  temper 
of  England  ;  adding,  that  America  had  enjoyed  many  happy 
days  under  her  rule  previous  to  this  unhappy  dispute,  and 
might  possibly  never  see  such  again. 
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Ainon<]^  ourselves,  dissensions  on  account  of  thin  agitating 
tu])i('  ran  high.  The  old  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were 
revived  with  all  their  original  acrimony,  and  Mr.  Burke  as 
the  oracle  of  the  former,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  censure, 
j)arliiMilarly  from  Dean  Tucker,  who  represented  him  as  the 
most  artful  rcasoner  living ;  one  who  could  amuse  with  tropes, 
aiul  ti Inures,  and  fine  words,  without  allowing  his  design  to 
\)v  sci'ii,  till  he  had  entrapped  the  hearer  or  reader  irrecover- 
ably in  the  ines^lied  of  his  argument.  Other  political  writers 
joiiKMl  in  the  cry,  who  admitting  his  extraordinary  powers, 
alH'cti'd  to  consider  them  degraded  by  his  becoming  so  deter^ 
mil  KM  I  a  })arty  man,  and  partizan  of  the  contumacious  colonies. 

S«'\  (M'al  even  of  his  friends  inconsiderately  appeared  to  join 
in  the  latter  opinion,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  any  leading 
Eni^lish  statesman  to  be  other^'ise  than  what  is  termed  a 
party  man.  lie  who  expects  to  lead  in  political  life  must  of 
a  netussity  on  iirst  entering  into  it,  either  form  a  party  of 
his  owu  or  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  two  great  aivisions 
in  tlie  state.  Though  the  choice  of  such  associates  rests 
witli  himself,  it  is  oftener  determined,  especially  among  young 
men  of  rank,  by  the  politics  of  his  friends  or  family  con- 
nexions. IShould  ho  proftMjS  perfect  independence  on  all 
[)oint  s,  he  will  iind  little  or  very  hollow  support  in  an  assembly 
where  above  all  others,  some  certain  support  is  necessary. 
AVit  hont  it,  he  cannot  calculate  on  the  humble  merit  of  being 
merely  nst^ful,  and  certainly  cannot  become  great.  AVith  a 
])arty  on  the  contrary,  he  may  rise  into  consequence.  He 
lias  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  older  heads  and  minds 
(^qnal  if  not  snperior  to  his  own ;  and  to  use  the  language  of 


can  start  at  the  bar  with  his  first  brief  an  accomplished  lawyer, 
or  enter  the  field  with  his  ensign's  commission  a  finished 
soldier,  lie  must  first  learn  to  submit  and  to  serve,  and  in 
time  may  acquire  the  skill  to  command.  It  is  useless,  there- 
fore, to  complain  of  a  politician  being  a  party  man.  We 
may  as  well  complain  that  the  independence  of  the  limbs  is 
sacrilieed  by  being  affixed  to  the  body,  without  remembering 
that  it  is  union  alone  w^hich  makes  either  useful. 

Among  his  other  labours  w^as  that  of  drawing  up  protests 
for  the  opposition  Peers,  two  of  which  were  required  in 
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Febnuurr  bj  the  Duke  of  Eiohmond ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  mmished  all  that  proceeded  from  the  Hockingham 
partj  up  to  the  death  of  the  Marquis.  During  the  summer, 
ne  made  a  short  excursion  to  Bristol,  rather  to  please  his  con- 
stituents  than  himself,  besides  a  few  visits  to  some  of  the 
influential  members  of  the  party.  But  from  an  extensive  cor^ 
respondenoe  on  yarious  subjects,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  was 
rarely  without  a  pen  in  his  nand.  Complimentary  letters  and 
in  return  occasional  dedications  of  books  were  not  wanting. 
Lord  North  sometimes  was  civil  enough  to  give  him  notice 
of  approaching  motions ;  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  from  Phila* 
delpma  that  his  health  formed  a  toast  at  their  dinners ;  Mrs. 
Dowdeswell  requested  an  epitaph  for  her  husband;  Lord 
Bockingham  the  drought  of  a  general  protest  from  opposition 
Lords  against  the  measures  of  Ministry ;  Lords  Abingdon 
and  Craven  the  form  of  a  petition  irom  ^Berkshire ;  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,and  some  emment  mercantile  men  wrote  letters 
expressive  of  their  admiration  of  his  wisdom  and  eloquence ; 
while  the  former  in  evidence  of  his  sincerity  hogged  of  him 
to  sit  to  Bomney  for  his  picture.  Nothing  could  be  more 
flattering  than  the  universal  estimate  formed  of  his  powers. 
He  seemed  to  be  thought  capable  of  doing  everything  well, 
and  his  shoulders  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  amount  of 
labour.  He  would  not  however  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
American  Congress  and  its  agents  in  London  to  present  their 
petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  the  ground  that  New  York 
for  which  he  acted  had  not  joined  the  Congress.  One  of  his 
observations  at  this  time  exhibits  the  degree  of  foresight 
evinced  on  all  great  questions.  Lord  Bockingham  had  written 
to  him  that  the  King  and  people  would  soon  see  the  error 
of  their  conduct  to  America.  His  reply  was, — "  I  do  not 
think  that  weeks,  or  even  months,  or  years,  will  bring  the 
Monarch,  the  Ministers,  or  the  People,  to  feeling — such  a  feel* 
ingi  mean  as  tends  to  amendment  or  alteration  of  system." 
TEs  father-iurlaw  Dr.  Nugent,  died  in  Suflpolk  Street  in 
November,  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  who  Dr.  Johnson 
not  only  loved,  but  used  to  profess  himself  proud  of  believing 
he  stood  high  in  his  esteem.  He  was  the  author  of  a  new 
tiieory  of  Hydrophobia,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  Dr.  Nugent, 
who  published  his  travels,  a  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  other  works.  In  December,  he  lost  another  valued 
flnend  and  warm  admirer  in  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
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pronouncing  on  the  same  eToning,an  animated  apostrophe  to 
liis  im'Hiory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'I'lic  fO(Tcive  spirit  manifested  in  the  Address  at  the 
o|)('Minuj  of  the  session,  hrought  him  forward  in  a  forcihle 
apjiciil  to  the  House  to  pause  in  measures  of  force;  suppH- 
tatini'  Ministry  to  assume  some  other  tone  than  that  of 
violence, — not  to  let  Enghmd  come  to  the  discussion,  like 
the  irritated  porcupine  with  its  quills,  armed  all  over  with 
ani^ry  acts  of  Parliament.  Several  petitions  from  the 
clothiers  of  Wiltshire  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  proposing, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1775,  a  new  conciliatorv  scheme, 
ii: rounded  on  the  model  of  the  statute  of  Edward  1.  de  tal" 
ta(/io  mm  concedendo. 

Three  plans  he  said  were  afloat  for  quieting  America. 
I'irst,  simple  war  in  order  to  a  perfect  conquest;  secondly, 
a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty;  thirdly,  the  best  and  in  his 
opinion  only  practicable  mode,  peace  founded  on  concession. 
\  inou<j;  other  things  he  suggi'sted  the  renunciation  of  taxation, 
t  he  repeal  of  all  obnoxious  laws  since  1766,  a  general  amnesty 
and  recotrnition  of  the  Congress,  in  order  to  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  fj;rievanco8.  A  change  in  all  these  points  he  would 
not  conceal,  necessarily  involved  a  change  in  the  Ministers 
^^  ho  had  brouglit  tlie  country  into  the  dilemma.  Of  this 
sj)e((h  which  occupied  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  the 
(hi i very,  and  was  said  by  many  who  heard  it  to  possess 
siui^^ular  viijjour  and  originality  embracing  a  vast  compass  of 
mattt  r  British  and  American,  only  a  poor  abstract  remains. 
It  broui^ht  forward  all  the  talents  of  the  House  in  a  spirit 
of  emulative  iugenuity,  to  the  discussion;  and  the  division 
was  the  strongest  that  Opposition  had  been  yet  enabled  to 
muster  on  the  American  question,  the  numbers  against  the 
pre\  ious  question  being  105  to  210.  In  the  peroration  he 
said  he  was  confident  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  and 
Irom  information  which  did  not  usually  fail  him,  that  this  bill 
would  restore  immediate  peace ;  and  as  much  obedience  as 
could  be  expt^cted  after  so  rude  a  shock  given  to  the  authority 
ol'  <;t)veniment,  and  so  long  a  continuance  of  public  heats 
and  disturbances. 

l'\)ur  days  aften\ards,  the  bill  to  prohibit  aU  intercourse 
with  America,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Starvation  Flan, 
rec-eived  his  unqualified  reprobation.  Petitions  from  the 
A\  est-lndia  and  JNova-Scotia  merchants,  stating  their  utter 
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ruin  to  be  the  consequence  of  it,  were  bo  cavalierly  treated, 
that  he  moved  an  ironical  resolution,  in  substance  that  the 
House,  knowing  all  things  relative  to  America,  required  no 
further  information.  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion  for  Eetbrm  he 
Imposed;  a  humane  measure  of  his  own,  for  saving  from 
depredation  seamen  and  vessels  wrecked,  failed;  as  did 
another  conciliatory  scheme  for  America  which  he  supported, 
proposed  by  Mr.  David  Hartley. 

This  gentleman,  representative  for  Hull,  a  very  honest  man, 
a '  sound  Whig,  and  an  indefatigable  politician,  was  a  long- 
winded  and  heavy  orator ;  so  dull  indeed,  that  the  period  of 
his  rising  often  became  a  si^;nal  to  desert  the  oenches. 
Ha\4ng  some  time  after  this  thinned  a  full  House  down  to  a 
few  dozens,  he  unexpectedly  called  for  the  Biot  Act  to  be 
read,  to  support  or  to  explain  something  in  the  march  of  his 
argument.  Mr.  Burke,  who  sat  near  him,  and  had  anxiously 
waited  to  speak  to  the  question,  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  but  jumping  up,  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  by  an 
irresistibly  comic  remonstrance  that  drew  peals  of  laughter 
from  all  present,  and  which  Lord  North  atberwards  used  to 
relate  as  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  prompt  wit  he  had 
overheard—" The  Biot  Act!  my  dear  friend,  the  Biot  Act! 
to  what  purpose  P  don't  you  see  that  the  mob  is  completely 
dispersed  ? 

That  conciliatory  measures  were  not  altogether  hopeless, 
notwithstanding  acts  of  Congress  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
of  America,  may  be  inferred  from  the  diificultyjwith  which  the 
declaration  of  independence,  in  July  of  this  year,  was  carried 
in  that  assembly  itself— one  of  the  most  curious  facts  per- 
haps in  modem  historv.  Six  states  voted  for,  six  against 
that  measure ;  and  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  when  at  length  a  member  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  it,  suddenly  changed  sides  and  decided  the 
question.  This  hesitation  among  a  body  to  avow  in  form 
and  name  that  authority  and  independence  which  it  possessed 
in  fact — ^which  had  raised  armies,  fought  battle?,  levied  im- 
posts, and  resisted  the  mother  country  by  vote,  injunction, 
proclamation,  and  every  other  possible  mode,  forms  proof  that 
the  passions  of  moderate  men,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the 
arts  of  the  more  designing,  shrunk  from  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  their  own  violence.  It  is  an  equal  proof  that 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministry  was  unhappily  deficient 
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I"!:..  m^'-dfTati'in,  and  addroj^s  ;  for  otherwise. scales  so 

'..      v  ;  .!-«-ii  iiiiist  havi'tunu-d  inthe  favour  of  their  coimtir. 

>  :..•-  It-iterii  in  the  newspapers  this  summer,  under  the 

»■!_':  ;.*ur»"  «!'  Valtns.  nutiitd  bv  Burke  in  his  correspondence 

v..  .•■  ;i;rri].i.:td  tn  him.  thomrh  ^aid  t«^  be  reallv  written  bv 

mm 

\\  .  .am  H  .irk%-.  win*  i*ptiko  in  the  House  occasionallv  be- 
r.\  •  1. 17JJ**  a:iU  1774,  but  found  himself  much  better  qualified 
l-  ■'  • .  i  }.i.-  J  >!i  than  his  tnuffue. 

J'.."  jii>:L'!iK-iit  (if  Eilniund  on  topics  not  political  was 
|.r-  *iy  wi.-l.  i->tiniattd  fven  in  Downing  Street,  for  we  find  at 
t!i:-  I  L-riud  hii«  opinions  on  the  i-mplovment  of  convict  labour 
ill  H:ii::aiid  ^'.nicht  bv  Mr.  "William  Eden  then  in  office  and 
att.  ru  :ir(l>  Lord  Auckhnid.  "With  Mr.  Champion,  a  merchant 
I.!'  I)r;«.tnl  and  f-nc  of  hi;*  strenuous  supporters,  a  confidential 
a?ii  fn  ijucnt  corrt'spuuilence  was  kept  up  durinsj  this  and 
S'  \'  r:il  suhjH'fjuent  vfars.  The  Duke  of  Kichmond  gave  him 
a  It  tt»  r  of  st*veral  pages  from  France;  in  October  he  likewise 
ajipiii-d  to  })im  fur  a  protest  ;  and  an  amendment  to  the 
addns^i.  probably  sucgested  by  his  Grace  or  Lord  Hocking- 
h.nii,  appears  in  hi» papers. 

Fatiixuf'd  no  doubt  by  incessant  political  thinking  and 
wijiii.:liiij]:,  he  sought  fn*quont  relief  in  the  literary  society 
(»i*  Nshirli  ho  was  alw.Myn  ho  fond.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  going 
(III  Ills  well-known  tour  through  In^land,  received  from  him 
a  l('tt»T  of  intnxluction  to  Lord  Charlemont,  remarkable  for 
its  (■l(■L^'lnct•  of  expression,  and  for  some  of  the  sentiments 
oil  matters  connected  with  thi'  war. 

At  a  lit<Tarv  dinner  partv  at  Sir  Joshua  Eevnolds's  about 
tills  I'mir,  flohnson'ft  epitaph  on  Goldsmith  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  wlien  various  emendations  being  pro- 
posed, and  it  being  agreed  that  an  English  would  be  more 
a])|)ro})rIate  than  the  Jjatin  one,  as  well  as  more  consonant 
1()  the  known  opinions  of  their  deceased  friend,  the  only 
(iidiciiliy  was  who  should  undertake  the  task  of  announcing 
lliis  act  (»f  learned  rebellion  towards  one  whom  Smollett 
happily  called,  "  The  ^reat  Cham  of  literature.'* 

A  round-robin,  in  the  manner  of  discontented  sailors,  so  as 
io  conceal  the  party  who  first  signs  the  remonstrance  being 
jocularly  ])roposed,  was  in  the  same  spirit  adopted.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, Dean  of  Derry  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick,  drew 
uj)  one  accordingly  replete  with  wit  and  humour.  This  how- 
ev(T  being  deemed  to  exhibit   more  levity  than  Johnson 
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would  like,  Mr.  Burke  seized  the  pen,  and  promptly  pro- 
duced the  foUovnng,  which,  as  Boswell  remarks,  shows  the 
&cility  and  ease  vrith  which  he  handled  smaller  matters  as 
well  as  the  greatest. 

.  "  We,  the  circumscribcrs,  having  read  with  great  pleasure 
an  intended  Epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
which,  considered  abstractedly,  appears  to  be,  for  elegant 
composition  and  masterly  style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  its  learned  author,  are  yet  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
character  of  the  deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr. 
Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We  therefore  with  deference 
to  his  superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that  he  would  at 
least  take. the  trouble  of  revising  it,  and  of  making  such 
additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper  upon  a 
fJEirther  perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to  express  our 
wishes,  they  would  lead  us.  to  request  that  he  would  write 
the  Epitaph  in  English  rather  than  in  Latin ;  as  we  think 
that  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his  works  are  likely 
to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament :  which  we  also  know  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  late  doctor  himself.** 

Bound  the  circle  in  which  this  was  written  were  signed 
the  names  Edm.  Burke,  Thos.  Franklin,  Ant.  Chamier,  (i. 
Colman,  W.  Vaskell,  J.  Beynolds,  W.  Forbes,  T.  Barnard, 
B.  B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcalf,  E.  Gibbon,  Jos.  Warton.  Sir 
Joshua  carried  it  and  received  for  answer  from  Johnson, 
"  that  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  West« 
minster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription." — "  I  wonder," 
said  he,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should 
be  such  a  fool.;"  adding,  "  I  should  have  thought  'Mund 
Burke  too  would  have  had  more  sense.** 

The  terms  in  which  this  literary  petition  was  couched  in- 
dicate Mr.  Burke*s  regard  for  Dr.  «Johnson's  feehngs,  which 
on  such  matters  were  sometimes  irritable  ;  and  Johnson  in 
turn,  though  in  general  little  prone  to  consider  the  sensibili- 
ties of  those  he  addressed, exhibited  due  consideration  to  those 
of  Burke.  When  Goldsmith  talked  on  one  occasion  of  the 
difficulty  of  living  on  very  intimate  terms  with  a  person  from 
whom  you  differed  on  an  important  topic,  Johnson  replied, 
"Why  Sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree 
For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke ;  I  love  his 
knowledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  affluence  of  conveer 
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sat  ion ;  but  I  would  not  talk  to  liim  of  the  Hockingham  party." 
Ou  the  question  of  epitaphs,  Burke  conceived  the  vernacular 
laiii:iia<;c  of  a  country  to  be  the  most  fitting  for  such  in- 
scriptions, for  though  i)088ibly  not  so  durable  as  the  Latin, 
vt'i  sn<!ieiently  so  to  oe  intelligible  whether  to  the  learned 
or  tniUarned  classes  as  long  as  it  was  likely  to  be  presen'ed. 
TIk'  (j reeks  1k'  urged  U8t»d  no  Latin,  and  the  Latins  no 
(rnek  inscriptions.  His  own  practice  invariably  accorded 
with  this  opinion.  That  on  Lord  Kockingham,  Mr.  Dow- 
(leswell.  Sir  George  Savile,  and  the  character  of  Sir  Joshua 
Keynulds,  are  instances  in  point.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
wrott?  one  for  Lord  Chatham. 

A  blattering  and  unsolicited  compliment  to  his  integrity 
came  early  in  this  year  from  his  old  friend  the  well-known 
Mrs.  !M()nta«];u.  llt^aring  that  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
ci\y  meant  to  start  him  for  the  Chamberiainship  which  was 
1  h(Mi  vaeiuit,  she  wrote  oft'  at  once  to  say  that  as  heavy  sureties 
wfi-e  neeesiiitip\',  tihe  begged  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
n  u  n  1  her.  Tlie  total  amount  then  was  £40,000.  But  this  and 
otlier  testinjonies  of  private  regard  could  not  divert  feeling 
of  ^^looni  from  public  sultjects. ..  Writing  to  Shaekleton  m 
A  u^aist,  he  says — "  We  are  deep  in  blood.  We  expect  to  hear 
of  some  sharp  aftair  every  hour.  God  knows  liow  it  will 
l)e.  1  do  not  know  how  I  can  wish  success  to  those  whose 
victory  is  to  separate  from  us  a  large  and  noble  part  of  our 
empire  ;  still  less  do  I  wish  success  to  injustice,  oppression, 
and  ahsurdity." 

The  tenor  of  the  Address  (1776-77),  and  a  motion  by 
Lord  John  Caveiidish,  Nov.  6,  1776,  respecting  a  procla- 
mation of  General  Howe  at  New  York,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke 
in  an  animated  address  some  w^rm  remarks ;  for  whidi  the 
<j;reat  interests  at  stake  and  tl>e  decided  conviction  of  our 
Avlioh'  systiMn  of  policy  being  wrong,  forms  the  best  apology. 

'J\) wards  Christmas,  a  resokitiou  yvwi  again  started  by  the 
Jiocki  Hicham  ])arty  to  secede  from  Parliament  on  all  questions 
connected  witli  America,  utter  silence  "On  their  part  being 
(leen\(Hl  t\\e  next  best  «tep  to  disregarded  admonition.  An 
A  ddrc^s  tq.his  Majesty  explanatory  'orf  their  views  and  reasons 
j)ropose(l  to  be  presented  in  form  fey  the  leading  members  of 
both  Houses,  and  another  of  eimiiar  tenor  to  the  colonies,  were 
drawn  nj)  by  JMr.  Burke,  and  appear  in  his  works.  The  former 
is  a  bold,  dignified,  and  elaborate  paper;  the  latter  perhaps 
not  (juite  so  good.     It  ds  certain  the  design  did  not  originate 
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with  him.  But  when  applied  to  for  bis  sentiAents,  a  letter 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bockmgham,  dated  Jan.  6th,  1777,  seems 
to  approve  the  design.  At  the  same  time  the  objections  are 
so  fuUy  stated,  with  so  clear  a  foresight  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences, remote  and  immediate,  and  the  little  hope  of  being 
effectually  accomplished  in  consequence  of  the  clashing  in- 
*  terests  of  the  minority,  that  the  reader  is  impelled  to  draw 
a  directly  opposite  conclusion  to  that  of  the  writer.  So 
thought  the  Marquis.  The  interview  with  the  King,  the 
delivery  of  the  memorial,  and  the  attempt  at  positive  and  ge* 
neral  secession,  such  as  at  first  contemplated,  were  aban- 
doned. He  however  did  not  attend  or  would  not  speak  as 
often  as  usual :  for  writing  in  Pebruary,  1777,  to  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, he  says,  ''I  stay  from  this  as  I  do  from  all  public  busi- 
ness, because  I  know  1  can  do  no  sort  of  good  by  attending.*' 
That  such  a  decisive  measure  never  con  be  proper  under 
any  circumstances,  is  perhaps  saying  too  much.  That  it 
should  be  often  resorted  to,  or  in  any  but  some  formidable  and 
pressing  necessity,  may  perhaps  indicate  more  of  irritation 
than  of  wisdom.  The  crisis  was  certainly  one  of  the  ntost 
momentous  ever  experienced  by  the  country ;  yet  to  secede 
under  such  circumstances,  was  not  to  meet,  but  to  fly  from 
the  danger ;  and  in  the  then  tem|)er  of  the  nation,  could 
have  only  drawn  disapprobation  from  one  half  of  the  people, 
and,  probably  ridicule  from  the  other.  Persuasion  may  in 
time  do  much,  but  silence  can  make  few  converts.  To  desert 
the  field  is  not  the  way  to  subdue  the  enemy.  Frequent 
failure  in  opposing  what  he  may  think  the  worst  pblicy  and 
in  accomplishing  his  own  most  conscientious  designs,,  are 
natural  conditions  in  the  existence  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ; 
for  which  he  who  does  not  come  prepared  has  not  adequately 
considered  the  obligations  of  the  office. 

A  leader  of  Opposition  indeed  may  imagine  that  in  de- 
bating, he  is  only  playing  the  game  of  the  Minister,  in 
throwing  out  hints  from  which  the  latter  so  far  profits  as  to 
be  enabled  to  prolong  his  power.  It  is  also  extremdy  dis- 
couraging to  be  constantly  out-voted,  when  possibly  not  out- 
argued  ;  to  spend  time,  labour,  and  ingenuity,  '*  to^i^atch,  fast, 
and  sweat  night  after  night,"  as  Burke  himself  forcibly 
expresses  it,  and  not  emerge  from  the  slough  of  constant  mi- 
norities. No  person  felt  this  more  than  he  who  complained 
of  it.     Yet  none  has  more  ably  stated  the  necessity,  and  even 
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;nl\;:iit:if^f  s  rtpultinp;  to  the  country  and  to  the  members  ao 
.-itiiMtrd  t'roin  a  well-directed  opposition  than  he  has  done, 
in  a  rniivrrsatic^n  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

•  M  r.  Hurke,"  said  the  painter,  "  1  do  not  mean  to  flatter ; 
but  \\li<ii  |,(»htmty  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  Parliament, 
it  will  If*  <liiKcult  to  believe  that  you  took  so  much  pains, 
Ki  <»\\  iiir  with  rertainty  that  it  could  produce  no  eflect ;  that 
i:"t  (  iH-  vote  would  be  gained  by  it."  "  Waiving  ycur  com- 
])liiiM  lit  to  Tie,"  replied  the  orator,  "I  shall  tay  in  general 
that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to 
s] « :il\  well  in  Pailianient.  A  man  who  has  vanity  speaks  to 
(li>j)!:iy  liis  talents;  and  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually 
( >talii:>li(  s  a  certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the 
L'«  lu  lal  oj.inion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political 
u  ward.  Besides,  thou<rh  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good 
sj;r(  eh  has  its  ell'ect.  Though  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
lias  1m  en  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it 
i^  iiiodclhd,  and  softened  in  such  a  manner  that  we  see  plainly 
tlic  Minister  has  been  told,  that  the  members  attached  to 
liiiii  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what 
they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be  altered.*' 

'•  The  House  of  Commons."  he  continued  in  reply  to  some 
othtr  remarks,  "is  a  mixed  body;  I  except  the  minority, 
wlii(  h  1  hold  to  be  pure  {smiliny),  but  I  take  the  whole 
Jh'iise.  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means  pure,  but  neither  is  it 
wholly  eorrnpt,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  cor- 
nij)ti(.n  in  't.  There  are  many  members  who  generally  go 
with  the  ^Minister  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There  are 
many  honest  well-meaning  countrv'  gentlemen  who  are  in 
Parliament  only  to  keep  u])  the  consequence  of  their  families. 
I'jx  n  most  of  these  a  good  speech  will  have  influence." 
Auain  in  allusion  to  this  topic  when  it  was  remarked,  there 
A\ere  always  in  Parliament  a  majority,  who  from  various  mo- 
ti\('s,  interested  and  disinterested,  inclined  to  the  support  of 
uoveriiinent,  he  observed,  "  True,  ISir,  that  majority  will  al- 
ways follow — 

**  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  fuventium.'* 

Sir  Joshua  asked  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  a 
]Miiiister  sure  of  a  majority,  were  to  resolve  that  there  should 
l)e  no  speaking  at  all  on  hia  side?  The  reply  was,  " He 
iiuh^t  soon  go  out.  That  plan  has  been  already  tried,  hut  it 
was  found  it  would  not  do." 
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His  position  at  this  time  with  those  who  supported  the 
war  was  somewhat  peculiar,  though  to  a  puhlic  man  not  un- 
expected. He  had  been  long  bitteHy  reviled  as  the  factious 
though  doquent  advocate  of  rebellious  America.  He  was 
now,  for  such  is  political  hostility,  almost  equally  censured  for 
preserving  on  the  same  subject  what  was  termed  a  &ctious 
silence.  Occasionally  Lord  Bockingham  was  as  much  sneered 
at  by  the  ministerial  writers  for  being  directed  by  an  Irish 
Secretary,  as  the  King  had  recently  been  abused  by  Oppo- 
sition for  being  under  the  supposed  influence  of  a  Scottish 
favourite. 

To  explain  more  at  large  to  his  constituents  —to  one  of 
whom  his  friend  Mr.  Champion  it  was  transmitted  in 
manuscript — his  reasons  for  seceding,  and  )iis  general  views 
on  American  matters,  he  drew  up  and  published  in  Aprils 
1777,  the  famous  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriflfs  of  Bristol."  This 
is  one  of  his  best  pamphlets,  and  though  written  for  a  mo- 
mentary purpose,  contains  within  it  principles  as  to  public 
matters  of  enduring  value.  He  condemns  by  allusion,  rather 
than  in  direct  terms,  the  speculations  of  Drs.  Price  and 
Priestley  which  went  to  destroy  all  authority,  as  well  as  the 
deeds  of  those  who  fell  into  the  other  extreme  of  enforcing  it 
beyond  due  discretion.  It  is  couched  in  a  warmer  strain 
than  he  had  hitherto  employed  against  the  authors  of  the  war ; 
and  the  following  solemn  warning  is  only  one  among  many 
instances  of  the  prophetic  spirit  displayed  in  this  as  in  most 
other  great  questions  o1^  his  day. 

"  I  think  1  know  America.  If  I  do  not,  my  ignorance  is 
incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  understand  it :  and 
I  do  most  solemnlv  assure  those  of  my  constituents  who  put 
any  sort  of  confiaence  in  my  industry  and  integrity,  tnat 
every  thing  that  has  been  done  there  has  arisen  from  a  total 
misconception  of  the  object ;  that  our  means  of  originally 
holding  America,  that  our  means  of  reconciling  with  it  after 
a  quarrel,  of  recovering  it  after  separation,  of  keeping  it 
after  victory,  did  depend,  and  must  depend,  in  their  several 
stages  and  periods,  upon  a  total  renunciation  of  that  uncon- 
ditional submission  which  has  taken  such  possession  of  the 
minds  of  violent  men." 

Previous  to  publication  it  was  shown  for  the  approval  of  the 
party  to  Lord  Bockingham,  Sir  Greorge  Savile,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Ellis.     A  reply  to  it  came  from  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
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Abinc:(lon,  alno  a  member  of  Opposition,  who  educated  at 
(ioiicvn,  had  cauj^ht  something  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
witfi  luoro  zeal  than  discretion  or  patriotism  is  said  to  have 
miulc  a  present  to  Congress  of  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
in  America.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  possessed  little 
wejfrht.  In  the  press  he  made  a  still  worse  figure  against 
sucli  an  (jpponent,  who  on  the  piece  being  announced  in  the 
pre.-^s  wrote  him  a  private  letter,  but  gave  no  public  reply ; — 
a  innrk  of  n€»<j;lect  which  nettled  his  lordship  not  a  little; — 
thouirh  an  anonymous  writer  assailed  and  exposed  him  with 
e(;nsi(.lcrab]e  powers  of  ridicule. 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  bustle,  a  claim  was  made 
n])on  Ins  oj)inion  in  a  matter  of  taste.  That  extraordinary 
chiiracter  Barry,  who  possessed  neither  time  that  he  eould 
justly  spare,  nor  wealth  to  support  him  in  its  progress,  had 
nndcrlaken  to  decorate  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
wiili  paintings  gratuitously,  and  now  solicited  Mr,  Burke  to 
connniinicate  his  ideas  on  the  most  appropriate  designs. 
From  th(^  answer  to  this  application,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
wliaU'vcr  merit  there  be  in  those  great  works,  some  portion 
of  it  is  due  to  him  ;  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  saw 
tin  ni  in  1783  being,  "Whatever  the  hand  may  haTe  done, 
tlie  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there 
which  yon  will  find  nowhere  else."     The  reply  ran  thus. 

"  Mr.  Burke  presents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Barry, 
and  Ix'i^s  pardon  for  making  use  of  another's  hand  in  giving 
liim  his  thanks  for  the  great  honour  he  has  done  him  by  in* 
scribintj:  to  him  the  print  of  Job ;  as  well  as  for  the  prints 
sent  to  his  son  Kichard  of  the  other  five  designs  :  but  being 
oi)lii;c(l  to  iro  out  in  great  haste,  atYer  having  been  engaged 
in  business  for  the  whole  morning,  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  diet  at  in  jt;  this  note  while  he  is  dressing. 

"  M  r.  Harry  does  him  too  much  honour  in  thinking  him 
ca])ablc  of  giving  him  any  hints  towards  the  conduct  of  the 
<j;r(  at  design  in  which  INlr.  Burke  is  very  happy  to  find  he  is 
cn^^'^n^(.(l.  Mr.  Burke  is,  without  any  affectation,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  no  skill  whatsoever  in  the  art  of 
paint in<^;  hut  he  will  very  cheerfully  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  rtvoUecting  passages  of  modern  or  middle  history, 
rclativi'  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  manufactures;  and 
Mr.  Barry  will  judge  better  than  he  can,  whether  they  are 
such  as  w  ill  answer  his  purpose. 
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**  Mr.  Buike  will  have  the  pleasure  of  wuting  on  Mr. 
Barry,  to  ccmnDunicate  to  him  what  occurs  to  him  on  the 
subject,  at  his  first  leisure  moment.*' 

The  arrears  of  the  Civil  List,  and  an  increase  of  its  annual 
amount,  brought  him  forward  again,  severely  censuring  the 
wastefulness  of  Ministry.  His  interposition,  in  a  happy 
mixture  of  argument  and  irony,  saved  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
whose  language  was  indecorous  and  disrespectful  towards  his 
Majesty,  from  public  reproof.  It  was  on  this  subject  that 
the  speaker  (Sir  P.  Norton),  made  his  well  known  speech  to 
the  King,  which  gave  such  offence—"  that  your  Majesty 
will  apply  wisely,  what  they  (the  Commons)  have  granted 
liberally."  The  motion  for  its  approval  was  written  by  Burke 
and  moved  by  Fox,  amid  much  confusion. 

On  another  occasion  an  opponent  was  soon  afterwards 
silenced  by  his  wit.  During  one  of  the  debates  on  Lord 
Pigot's  recall  from  Madras,  he  had  twice  given  way  to  other 
speakers,  when  observing  the  Chairman  of  the  India  Com- 
pany proceeding  to  read  a  variety  of  well-known  public 
papers  instead  of  adducing  any  new  arguments,  he  interrupted 
him  by  observing,  **  That  if  it  were  the  object  of  the  honour- 
able member  to  tire  and  thin  the  House  by  reading  all  the 
heavy  folios  on  the  table,  he  supposed  in  courtesy  he  must 
submit ;  but  to  prepare  for  the  task,  he  begged  leave  to  send 
for  his  night-cap ;  which  producing  general  laughter,  was 
followed  by  a  snout  to  him  of—"  go  on!  go  on  !'*  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  in  connexion 
with  the  treatment  of  Lord  Pigot  by  the  contradictory  votes 
of  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock,  he  was  cheered  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  exciting  in  the  language  of  contemporary 
writers,  "such  sudden  and  extraordinary  bursts  of  approbation 
as  were  not  warranted  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  House.** 
These  in  return  produced  some  sharp  animadversions  from 
the  other  side,  "that  the  wit  displayed  in  turning  the 
Company's  late  resolutions  and  conduct  into  ridicule,  was  as 
ill-placed  and  as  improperly  applied,  as  the  theatrical  applause 
which  it  produced  was  irregular  and  indecent." 

It  was  on  this  question  that  he  first  threw  out  doubts  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  partly  through  communications 
from  the  Pigot  family,  partly  from  other  friends  resident  in 
India.  Among  these  was  the  late  Sir  Philip  (then  Mr.) 
Prancis,  a  man  of  talents,  independent  mind  with  an  abhor- 
J^nce  of  anj  thing  resembling  oppression  little  inferior  to 
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tliii!  ct'  Mr.  Burke  himselt*.  and  a;»  has  been  said  the  supposed 
\\  I  i !  I  r  <  »f  J uniii3.  Tu  this  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been 
«;ir.y  iKijuaiiited,  he  wrote  on  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
>:r.  iiii<iu>ly  nvonimendin«^  to  his  good  oflBces  his  friend  and 
a-.-  «!;iu*  William  Burke,  then  proeeeding  to  India  to  better 
lii>  n-rtune.  This  gentleman  soon  became  Agent  to  the 
Ji:jj.i}i  .it"  Taiijore,  afterwards  Deputy  Paymaster- General  for 
Iiiii:.i.  mid  is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Edmund  with  much 
aii'l   :iiiiiute  information  respecting  that  countr}'. 

I"  .Mr.  Fox.  who  witli  Lord  John  Townsheud  spent  the 
Mjiniiit  r  in   ln*land  in  order  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  its  in- 
ter ■'-!•  j.<  lilt  its,  he  wrote  a  contidentiid  and  interesting  letter 
in   <  )ri4»lMr  on  the  state  of  parties,  giving  the  most  friendlj 
:;ii(i  lii^iIllereste(l  advice  on  the  best  line  of  public  conduct 
l<.i-  liiiii  to  pursue,  and  stating  in  his  clear  and  impressive 
iiiMiiiicr  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Imgland 
i<  Lr.iiiiiii«^  the  Whig  party.     It  is  printed  in  his  works.    In 
.■i';<hi  ioii  to  tills  his  chief  letters  durinjx  the  year  were  to  Lord 
li<"(  kiii^^haui;  Mr.  Champion,  JSir  Abraham  Elton, and  others 
«il' IJii.>iol ;  General    C)glethor|je;    Mr.  Baker,  member  for 
1!(  ii>  ;  loLord  North  on  African  matters;  and  a  few  others. 
To  liic  (icnoral  he  acknowledges  **  the  most  flattering  mark 
ot'  hoiKMir  which  1  ever  received,*'   but  the  nature  of  this 
ollt  rinir  is  unknown.     Mr.  Baker,  whose  regards  seemed  as 
>tr«'!i'^^  MS  some  of  his  public  opinions,  compliments   him  as 
*Mlif  i^icat  philosopher  of  Beaconsiield,*'   and  "one  of  the 
iiio^t  Miiilahlc  and  illustrious  chanicters  of  the  age." 

A  >k('ich  of  him  appeared  shortly  before  this  in  one  of  the 
jnuriiaU  where  others  of  the  distiuiijuished  public  men  of  the 
(lay  were  hit  oft*,  which  with  some  censure  as  a  party  man 
and  (ii.K  le  of  the  Bockinghams,  as  well  as  ot  his  manner  as  an 
orator,  does  justice  to  his  powers.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  and  one  passage?  may  sutfice : — 

"  No  man  in  this  country  is  so  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  to  bo  Minister  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
y\\\  Burke's  powers  of  persuasion  would  on  some  particular 
occasions  be  irresistible  if  not  counteracted  or  resisted  by  the 
uiML,du  and  solidity  of  the  precious  metals.  His  soiux^  of 
knoulcdj^e  are  extensive  and  inexhaustible ;  and  his  materials 
drawn  forth  with  great  judgment.  His  memory  is  faithfiJ 
and  his  mind  teems  with  the  most  luxurious  imagery,  clothed 
in  the  most  elegant  language,  and  apt  and  happy  mode  of 
expression.     His  details  often  are  interesting  and  important, 
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but  ahrajB  correct ;  his  argaments  plausible,  generally  logical, 
replete  with  information,  and  never  supported  on  designed 
misrepresentation,  or  random  assertions  to  answer  the 
temporary  purposes  of  debate.  His  facts  are  seldom  assumed, 
and  when  they  are,  he  founds  them  on  certain  current 
opinions,  perhaps  controverted,  but  known  however  to  exist. 
This  candour  at  once  renders  him  the  fairest  adversary,  and 
stamps  his  speeches  with  a  certain  air  of  credit,  veracity  and 
authority  seldom  due  to  his  contemporaries  in  either  house 
of  Parliament.  His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  business  is 
BO  vast  and  multifarious,  that  there  is  no  subject  that  comes 
under  discussion,  whether  politics,  finances,  commerce, 
manufactures,  internal  police,  &c.,  with  their  divisions  and 
subdivisions  which  he  does  not  treat  in  so  masterly  and 
technical  a  manner  as  to  induce  such  as  hear  him  to  imagine 
he  had  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  particular  subject.** 

A  present  from  Dr.  Robertson,  of  his  History  of  America 
then  recently  published,  drew  from  Mr.  Burko  an  interesting 
letter  critical  and  complimentary  in  allusion  more  especially 
to  his  own  favourite  topic,  the  study  of  human  nature.  He 
considered  this  the  most  useful  of  all  studies  to  historian  or 

Solitician,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  "  a  statesman 
eficient  in  this  knowledge  was  not  master  of  half  his 
business.'*  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  who  spoke 
sb'ghtingly  of  this  author  and  who  in  fact  cared  little  for 
such  subjects,  he  was  with  Burke  a  favourite,  at  least  as  to 
manner.  Not  so  Gibbon ;  on  the  appearance  of  whose  first 
volume  the  preceding  year  he  called  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  Northcote,  pronounced  the  style 
vicious  and  affected,  deformed  by  too  much  literary  tinsel 
and  frippery;  a  sentence  which  many  competent  judges 
have  since  confirmed. 

The  next  session,  1777-1778,  brought  back  the  seceders 
of  Opposition  to  the  performance  of  their  public  duties. 
Those  of  Mr.  Burke,  were  this  year  unusually  diversified  and 
fatiguing.  His  seat  at  least  was  not  a  sinecure.  Whatever 
else  he  spared,  he  never  spared  himself.  He  seemed  often 
to  be  trying  the  experiment  what  compass  of  political  in- 
terest and  business  it  was  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
embrace  and  retain ;  what  degree  of  labour  in  expounding 
them  to  endure.  A  few  of  the  leading  points  are  alone 
necessary  to  be  alluded  to  here.     On  the  first  day  of  the 
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st'ssifni,  November  18tb,  his  address  was  thus  noticed  by  a 
cniitcinporary— "  Jf  it  wore  possible,  we  would  give  a  detail 
of  ji  s[)(.'tHl\  which,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours,  com- 
inaiHlfd  tlie  attention,  and  excited  in  lighter  parts  the 
lauLilitor  of  all,  and  in  the  pathetic,  drew  tears  from  the 
sviiipatliizing  fow.'*  -^  / 

The  navy  estimates;  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
iiati(»ii ;  tho  ordnance  estimates;  the  raising  of  troops  with- 
(nit  consent  of  Parliament;  and  private  aids  to  the  Crown, 
lurnislicd  him  with  opportunities  for  assailing  the  war  and 
its  conductors  with  gri'at  eH'cct.  On  one  of  these  oecasions, 
the  fate  of  (ieneral  liurgoyne's  army  (Dec.  3rd,)  an  incident 
occurred  in  his  parliamentary  life  of  which  we  have  no  other 
iustaucc.  "There  were  high  words"  writes  Mr.  Crawford 
to  Lord  OsHory  *  "between  Wedderbume  and  Burke  which 
so  olleuded  the  latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  House,  and  I 
believe  intended  to  challenge  Wedderbume,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  letter  from  Weddorburne  and  an  explanation 
likewise  which  he  sent  through  Charles" — (Fox).  He  had 
it  appears,  laughed  at  a  part  of  Wedderburne*s  speech  when 
dead  silence  reigned  in  the  House,  so  that  it  was  heard; 
this  produced  irritation,  followed  by  what  he  understood  to 
be  either  rudeiiess  or  a  personal  threat;  and  thence  the 
misunderstanding, which  however  was  soon  forgotten  by  both. 

On  the  ()th  of  February  he  introduced  a  motiou  for  papers 
relative  to  the  military  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the 
WAV  in  America,  by  a  speech  three  hours  and  a  half  long, 
which  excited  not  only  extraordinary  testimonies  of  admi- 
rati(«u,  hut  was  considered  by  those  who  heard  it  the  best 
he,  had  (w  er  delivered.  The  theme,  as  connected  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity  possessed  much  interest,  and  in  itself 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  some  of  his  most  popular 
(jualities  as  a  speaker.  Strangers  being  as  usual  excluded 
Ironi  the  gallery,  no  tolerable  report  or  even  abstract  of  it, 
has  ever  been  published  or  perhaps  preserved  ;  and  thus 
wt^  may  often  account  for  the  little  eft'ects  of  his  eloquence. 
The  ])athetic  episode  of  Miss  Macrae,  a  young  lady  be- 
trothed to  a  British  odicer,  and  entrusted  to  two  Indians 
to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  who,  quarreling  by 
the  road  about  the  division  of  the  expected  quantity  of  rum 
promised  as  their  reward,  savagely  murdered  her  at  once  to 

•  Ali'inorials  jind  Correspondence  of  Fox  by  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  I. 
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id  the  dispute — was  so  vividly  painted  as  to  excite  an 
Qotion  of  abhorrence  against  sucn  auxiliaries  throughout 
le  country. 

Heated  oy  the  fervour  of  the  speaker,  Colonel  Barr6  in  a 
;  of  enthusiasm,  offered  to  nail  up  the  speech  if  published 
1  every  church  door  in  the  kingdom  by  the  side  of  the 
*oclamation  for  a  general  fast.  Governor  Johnstone 
lought  it  fortunate  for  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and 
-ermaine)  that  there  were  no  strangers  present,  or  their 
ithusiasm  and  indignation  would  have  excited  the  people 
» tear  them  to  pieces  on  their  way  home  ^m  the  House. 
ir  Gkorge  Savile  said  to  many  of  his  friends—"  he  who  did 
>t  hear  that  speech,  has  not  witnessed  the  greatest  triumph 
'eloquence  within  memory."  The  minority  was  the  largest 
3t  obtained— 137  to  223. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  display  of  ora- 
»rical  power  and  on  his  part  no  doubt  real  humanity  was 
3t  a  party  question.  Congress  would  have  engaged  these 
lies  if  England  had  not  anticipated  the  design  ;  and  Lord 
hatham  though  venting  a  torrent  of  indignation  on  the 
kme  side  of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  could  not 
isprove  that  the  same  allies  were  employed  under  his  own 
Iministration  twenty  years  before. 

Eleven  days  afterwards  another  tacit  tribute  to  the  vidsdom 
r  Mr.  Burke^s  advice  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
[fferences  with  the  Colonies,  appeared  in  a  conciliatory  plan 
r  Lord  North,  taken  chiefly  from  that  proposed  by  the 
^rrner  three  years  before.  It  was  supported  also  by  the 
ime  arguments,  to  the  great  indignation  of  many  of  his 
>rdship's  high  Tory  supporters  in  the  House.  Mr.  Fox 
luntingly  congratulated  the  noble  lord  on  at  length  beoom- 
ig  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  his  honourable  friend. 
*he  time  however  had  gone  by  in  which  they  could  have 
ffect. — The  Minister,  though  a  man  of  talent,  pleasantry, 
nd  personal  integrity,  wanted  enlargement  of  mind  for  the 
ifficult  circumstances  around  him.  He  was  too  ofben  a  long 
[larch  in  the  rear  of  events ;  his  remedial  measures  came 
k'hen  they  were  forced,  not  voluntarily  proffered.  Easy  in 
emper  and  indisposed  to  labour,  he  was  like  many  other 
«sy-tempered  men—  deficient  in  energy  for  great  occasions; 
—be  could  foresee  or  provide  for  little  till  it  pressed  upon 
lim  with  overwhelming  necessity. 
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A  yncrii-a  now  would  accopt  nothing  short  of  independence. 
Til'-  juTictidii  of  Francf  promised  to  enable  her  to  attain  this 
•  •l.j.Mt.t'or  which  theMinister  seemed  quite  unprepared  though 
(>t!«n  <liiin«(l  in  his  ears  bv  the  member  for  Bristol.  Under 
llii-  impression  it  became  aquestitm  with  Opposition  whether 
t  1  adiiiii  tlu'  tlaim  of  that  country  at  once,  and  by  so  doing 
^  lin"  coimnerrial  preferences  to  the  mother  country — an 
.ill  inner  otrensive  and  defensive — and  other  advantages  accru- 
iiiu'  tV'nn  the  kindly  feelings  produced  by  tiiis  concession 
Mill  cur  remaininij  influence  and  old  connexion  ;  or  by  per- 
sisiiiii^r  to  contend  for  what  appeared  no  longer  attainable, 
•I'M  niijy  lose  tiiose  benefits  ourselves,  but  throw  them  into 
til"  scale  (»f  France,  our  watchful  enemv. 

Yn  tlie  former  as  an  unavoidable  result,  ]Mr.  Burke,  after 
Tii'i-h  <lelih(Tation,  inclined— **  Not,"  he  said,  "  as  a  matter 
of  eh(>iee  but  of  hard  and  overpowering  necessity.      In  tho 
ill  t  cr  liixlit  only  could  it  be  regarded.  On  the  day  that  he  first 
lie.ird  of  the  American  states  having  claimed  iudepcndenc}', 
it  tiiule  him  sick  at  heart ;  it  struck  him  to  the  soul,  because 
he  s.iw  it  was  a  claim  essentially  injurious  to  Great  Britain, 
jiiul  «)ne  which  she  could  never  get  rid  of,  never!  never! 
iievei'  I     Jt  was  not  to  be  thought  therefore  that  he  wished 
\\iv  I  !ie  independency  of  America.     Far  from  it.     He  felt  it 
as  a   circumstance  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  fame,  and 
exfcrdinujlv  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  his  country.   But 
wli;  n  hy  a  wrong  management  of  the  cards,  a  gamester  had 
l(»st  nm(^h.  it  was  right  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  game 
MS  it  then  stood  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  lose  more." 
Lord  Chatham  as  strenuouslv  opposed  any  admission  of 
the  kind:  di'claring  that  the  independence  of  America  once 
aclxnowh'di^ed  the  sun  of  England  was  set  for  ever,  and  in 
urixini;  this  sentiment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  seized 
with  that  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.     Deficient 
in  soni(^  respects,  and  open  to  censure  in  many  others,  he 
was  nevertheless  the  greatest  war  minister  this  country  ever 
possesscnl.    ]3ut  he  was  no  prophet.     Time,  which  has  belied 
his  ])rediction  as  to  thci  depeiulcnce  of  England  on  Ame- 
rica, has  sh(?wu  the  superior  judgment  of  the  leader  of  the 
J^)ckingham  party.     The  latter,  on  the  death  of  this  great 
man  being  announced,  rose  superior  to  petty  resentments 
and  immediately  urged  in  his  place  the  necessity  for  the 
nation  showing  its  sense  of  his  services  by  a  provision  for  his 
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9  in  addition  to  all  the  posthumous  honours  it  could 
f.  He  was  also  one  of  the  paU-bearers  at  the  funeral, 
loposition  by  Lord  Nugent  to  revise  a  series  of  op- 
re  restrictions  which  existed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland 
dlj  claimed  the  serious  consideration  and  support  of 
*urke.  His  great  effort  was  in  a  speech  on  the  6th  of 
exhibiting  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical  view  of 
mmercial  condition,  intercourse,  interests,  and  capa- 
9  of  the  kingdoms,  contrasting  their  comparative 
tfl^s  and  defects,  than  had  ever  been  given  there  be- 

The  grievance  being  undeniable,  the  motion  was 
i ;  when  suddenly  a  number  of  hostile  petitions  pour- 

from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  diverted 
linister  from  his  purpose  ;  and  thus  though  a  narrow 
elfish  system  of  policy  had  already  driven  America 
3Volt,  yet  with  the  fact  before  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
ngdom,  the  very  same  policy  again  risked  a  contention 
if  not  the  loss  of  Ireland. 

stol,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
the  trade  of  the  sister  island,  called  upon  her  represen- 
to  support  her  views.  The  dilemma  occasioned  by  this 
id  could  not  be  otherwise  than  vexatious.  His  native 
ry  claimed  justice ;  while  his  constituents  claimed  his 
and  vote.  But  regarding  principle  and  right  above  every 
[eration  of  prudence,  he  manfully  avowed,  that  to  comply 
this  desire,  would  be  to  sin  against  his  conscience, 
it  the  first  principles  of  justice,  against  the  general 
jrity  of  the  empire,   and   however  his  constituents 

think,  against  the  truest  interests  of  trade  itself.  "  If, 
}his  conduct,*'  said  he,  "  1  shall  forfeit  their  suffrages 
ensuing  election,  it  will  stand  on  record  an  example  to 
)  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  one 
\t  least  had  dared  to  resist  the  desires  of  his  consti* 
J  when  his  judgment  assured  him  they  were  wrong.'* 
state  his  reasons  more  fully  for  declining  compbance 
this  call,  he  wrote  in  April  and  May,  1778,  "  Two 
PS  to  Gentlemen  of  Bristol  on  the  Bills  relative  to  the 

of  Ireland.'*  These  expound,  in  a  few  touches,  some 
5  chief  principles  of  commerce  ;  such  as  the  advantage 
e  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  same  kingdom ; 
seessity  of  reciprocity  of  benefits ;  the  evils  attending 
jtion  and  monopoly ;  the  advantage  to  ourselves  of  all 
Lstomers,  and  more  particularly  our  fellow-subjects  as 
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\hv  Irish  wore,  being  rich  rather  than  poor;  and  that  the 
gaiti  of  others  is  not  necessarily  our  loss,  but  on  the  contrary 
ail  advantage  by  causing  a  greater  demand  for  such  wares  as 
we  liave  tor  sale. 

Pulitieal  eeononiists  now  consider  these  truths  the  mere 
alj)lial)et  ot*  their  science.  Merchants,  until  lately,  if  they  did 
not  deny  llieni  in  theory,  could  rarely  be  brought  tp  approve 
tlie  greater  part  in  practice.  Exclusions  and  restrictions, 
the  depression  of  one  body  of  individuals  or  district  of 
eoiintiy  to  exalt  or  enrich  another,  belonged  too  much  to 
their  then  more  confined  opinions.  His  arguments,  which 
were  then  in  a  great  degree  now,  produced  little  effect  in  the 
([uarter  he  wished.  Tlie  people  of  Bristol  could  not  be 
cniivinced  there  was  equity  or  policy  in  giving  a  free  trade 
with  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  to  Ireland.  His 
drtiTinination  to  persevere  in  a  wise  and  just  course  con- 
tinued unehanged,  adding,  "  While  I  remain  under  this  un- 
alterable and  powerful  conviction,  you  will  not  wonder  at 
the  decided  ])art  I  take.  It  is  my  custom  so  to  do  when  I 
see  my  way  clearly  before  me  ;  and  when  I  know  that'  I  am 
not  misi(»d  by  any  passion,  or  any  personal  interest,  which 
in  this  case  1  am  very  sure  that  1  am  not." 

Another  olfence  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents  was  his 
vii^orous  snpport  of  Sir  George  Savile's  bill  for  the  Belief 
ol'  the  i{oman  Catholics,  then  suffering  by  the  severity  of  the 
])('nal  laws  in  force  against  that  body.  It  was  in  fact  be- 
lieved bv  his  friends  to  be  whollv  his  own  or  by  his  recommen- 
(hit  ion,  thoLigli  brought  forward  under  another  name  in  order 
to  avoid  popular  odium;  which  it  might  escape  as  the 
nicasuri^  of  an  independent  and  influential  country  gentle- 
ntan.  Jts  justice  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  almost 
unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Among  his  correspondents  this  year  were  Boswell  in  a 
(•()!n[)litiientary  vein  ;  Charles  Fox  ;  Wedderburne,  the 
Solicit  or- General,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of^ 
"  Tc^sts,"  saying  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  his  (Burke's) 
knowledge^  than  to  any  researches  of  his  own.  Nearly  all 
bis  supporters  at  Bristol  being  opposed  to  the  opening  ol 
tlie  trade  of  Ireland,  much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  the 
spriui":  in  combating  their  opinions  privately.  To  this  end 
many  long  letters  were  written;  nor  would  he  bend  in  the 
least  to  their  solicitations  or  arguments.  Prom  Ireland 
he   had  among   others,   several   letters   from   the   Speaker 
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r  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  Under-Secretaiyy 
ti  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Koman  CathoUcs ;  and  a 
resent  from  a  body  of  members  of  that  creed  of  three 
iindred  guineas,  to  be  followed  by  two  hundred  more,  in 
roof  of  their  sense  of  his  exertions.  .  This  gift  he  promptly 
dclined.  A  letter  to  the  Speaker  on  the  former  topic  ap- 
3ars  in  his  works.  At  this  period  Dublin  was  enthusiastic 
L  his  praise.  A  design,  warmly  seconded  by  the  public,. 
as  even  announced  to  him  by  the  same  gentleman,  of 
■ecting  his  statue  in  that  city.  This  contemplated  honour 
roved  but  a  spurt  of  gratituae  soon  forgotten,  and  never 
nee  revived.  So  that  this  great  man,  the  most  illustrious, 
L  many  respects,  which  that  city  or  the  nation,  ever  pro- 
iced,  who  had  he  been  bom  in  Scotland^  would  be  almost 
ii&ed  bv  the  people,  has  not  in  Ireland  procured  a  single 
one  to  his  memory.  The  only  tributes  of  respect  known 
)  the  writer  are  a  picture  in  the  examination  theatre  of 
rinit^  College,  and  a  bust  in  its  library.  An  unfeigned 
imility  made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  statue.  His 
>8ervations  on  it  above  a  year  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  a 
ember  of  the  Irish  legislature  on  her  domestic  affairs 
hen  his  popularity  there  had  declined,  are  marked  by  his 
^customed  force  and  truth  : — 

**  I  too  have  had  my  holiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland.  I 
ive  even  heard  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  statue.  I  believe 
y  intimate  friends  know  how  little  that  idea  was  encom^ed 
f  me ;  and  I  was  sincerely  glad  that  it  never  took  effect. 
i6h  honours  belong  exclusively  to  the  tomb — the  natural 
id  only  period  of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard  either  to 
ssert  or  to  opinion;  for  they  are  the  very  same  hands  which 
■ect,  that  very  frequently  (and  sometimes  with  reason 
lough)  pluck  down  the  statue.  Had  such  an  unmerited 
id  unlooked  for  compliment  been  paid  to  me  two  years  ago, 
le  fragments  of  the  piece  might  at  this  hour  have  the  ad- 
intage  of  seeing  actual  service,  while  they  were  moving 
scording  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  to  the  windows  of  the 
.ttomey-General,  or  of  my  old  friend  Monk  Mason.'* 

In  a  sharp  debate  on  the  ordnance  estimates  soon  after 
bis  time,  no  reply  being  given  to-  his  questions  respecting 
heir  unusual  anK)unt  and  the  Speaker  proceeding  to  put 
he  question,  he  declared  be  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
intil  some  explanation  was  given.   After  a  pause,  it  appeared 
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tliat  not  one  of  the  board  knew  any  thing  practicnllj  of  tie 
sLibjort.  Touching  on  the  point  of  order  which  had  been 
alludt^d  to  at  the  moment,  ho  considered  it  be  said  contemp* 
u\)\i\  when  instead  of  forwarding,  it  stood  in  opposition  to 
tlic  .^u))sianoo  of  their  duty;  and  long  afterward  boasted  that 
(liirin;;  all  the  years  ho  had  sat  in  Parliament,  be  bad  neier 
talK'd  any  member  to  order  * 

The  indeeii^ive  action  of  Admiral  Keppel  fiitb  tbe  Prencfa 
ileet  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  the  dissension  to  which 
it  <,'ave  rise  with  Hir  Hugh  Palliaer  his  second  in  eonimand^ 
beeaine  a  theme  for  general  contention.  In  &ct  almost  every 
person  ranged  hims$elf  on  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties.  Pur  the  Admiral,  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  Opposition  to  command  the  fleet,  Mr.  Burke  bad 
a  most  warm  regard,  having  iirst  met  him  at  the  house  of  ISir 
rluslnia  Keynolds  to  whom  the  Admiral  had  been  an  early 
matron.  Political  connexion  improved  the  acquaintance  into 
elo.^e  and  lastir.g  friendship,  of  which  the  apostrophe  to  his 
iiH  iiKH'v  in  n  '^  letter  to  a  noble  lord,"  is  a  proof;  and  at  the 
^aine  time  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to  a 
dtiul  friend  in  our  language.  The  Admiral  felt  reciprocal 
adniiratiun,  and  had,  as  well  as  his  old  commander  Sir  Charkf 
Sainiders  and  others  of  the  party  declared  of  the  orator  "that 
if  the  eountry  were  to  be  saved,  it  could  be  only  by  the 
virtue  and  abilities  of  that  wonderful  man."  When  the 
tbrnier  \n  as  about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  eourt-martial, 
this  attaelied  friend  accompanied  him  to  Portsmouth,  received 
from  him  there  his  })icture  by  Keynolds,  as  a  species  of  legacy 
in  ease  tlie  eourt-martial  in  their  sentence  should  decide 
against  his  honour  and  character,  remained  with  him  during 
much  of  the  trial,  and  is  rei)orted  to  have  assisted  in  arranging 
ills  (let'eiiee.  To  this  there  is  some  allusion  in  the  letter  t4> 
a  noble  Lord  as  '''  hi8  faithful  companion  and  counselier  in  kis 
rudest  trials  J" 

J I  is  own  interests  were  about  this  time  or  soon  afterj 
attacked  by  Lord  A'eruey  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  calling  upon 
him,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  iiichard  and  Willuuo 
IWrke  as  partners  with  his  Lordship,  to  bear  part  of  thelos* 
sustained  by  unsuccessful  speculations  in  the  funds.  This 
partiei])ation  he  denied  by  allidavit ;  nor  was  the  cirenmstanee 
probable  in  itself,  or  some  better  evidence  of  it  would  haT« 
been  adduced  than  that  nobleman  could  bring  forward  on 
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the  occasion.  Thev  had  uot  in  fact  be^D  Irieads  for  Bom6 
time ;  and  though  his  brother  Bichard,  and  William  Burkd 
participated  in  the  transaction,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  call  upon 
Edmund  to  pay  their  debts  of  honour,  as  in  such  things 
there  could  be  no  legal  claim.  Some  degree  of  misrepresen- 
tation having  prevailed  upon  this  point,  'it  may  be  necessary 
to  state,  that  as  a  holder  of  India  stock,  he  might  have  pro* 
fited  by  this  property  as  any  other  man  would  do  in  its 
variations  in  the  market,  though  even  this  is  doubtful ;  but 
there  seems  no  valid  foundation  for  the  report  of  his  gambling 
in  the  funds,  which  was  not  merely  at  variance  with  his  habits 
but  his  principles.  Neither  would  he  have  ventured  to  risk 
a  high  and  good  name  in  such  transactions. 

Another  charge  urged  against  him,  as  if  it  were  not  a  mis** 
fortune  rather  than  fault,  was  that  of  being  in  debt.  Lot  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  rental  of  his  estate  was  not  estimated  at 
more  than  £Q00  per  annum  if  so  much,  which  with  his  Irish 

Sroperty,  occasional  supplies,  and  the  produce  of  his  literary 
kbours,  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  nis  income  alter  the 
cessation  of  the  agency  for  New  York.  Movinff  in  the  sphere 
of  life  in  which  he  did,  this  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  poor 
pittance.  Yet  out  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  as  he  more  than 
once  mentioned  the  fact  himself,  he  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  several  poorer  relations,  which  of  course  could  only  be 
effected  by  very  rigid  economy.  To  one  relative  near  Castle- 
town Boche  he  allowed  J^O  per  annum  out  of  the  property 
in  that  vicinity  ever  since  he  came  into  possession  m  1765. 
We  have  just  seen  that  he  had  refused  a  present  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas  from  the  Boman  Catholics  which  might  have 
been  accepted  without  the  slightest  imputation  of  any  kind. 
He  had,  in  fact,  no  extravagant  propensities  to  indulge. 
His  domestic  arrangements  were  wholly  under  the  prudent 
management  of  his  lady.  His  coach-horses  took  their  turn  in' 
the  plough.  His  table,  to  which  men  of  merit  or  distinction 
in  every  class  were  always  welcome,  partook  of  neatness  and 
moderation,  not  parade  or  profusion.  At  Beaconsfield,  he 
preserved  a  frank  and  cheeitul  hospitality  which  those  who 
enjoyed  once  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  again ; 
and  while  in  town,  he  frequently  asked  political  and  literary 
i)riends  to  dine  or  sup  as  it  happened  on  beef-steaks,  or  a  leg' 
of  mutton,  and  commoniv  gave  no  more  than  his  invitation' 
fkrofessed*     Of  this  an  mstance  is  related  which  as  an  after 
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Abingdon,  also  a  member  of  Opposition,  who  educated  at 
Geneva,  had  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  or  patriotism  is  said  to  have 
made  a  present  to  Congress  of  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
in  America.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  possessed  little 
weight.  In  the  press  he  made  a  still  worse  figure  against 
sucli  an  opponent,  who  on  the  piece  being  announced  in  the 
prcHs  wrote  him  a  private  letter,  but  gave  no  public  reply ; — 
a  niark  of  neglect  which  nettled  his  lordship  not  a  little; — 
thon<;h  an  anonymous  writer  assailed  and  exposed  him  with 
considerable  powers  of  ridicule. 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  bustle,  a  claim  was  made 
upon  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  taste.  That  extraordinary 
character  Barry,  who  possessed  neither  time  that  he  could 
justly  spare,  nor  wealth  to  support  him  in  its  progress,  had 
undertaken  to  decorate  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
with  paintings  gratuitously,  and  now  solicited  Mr.  Burke  to 
communicate  his  ideas  on  the  most  appropriate  designs. 
From  the  answer  to  this  application,  there  is  little  donbttbat 
whatever  merit  there  be  m  those  great  works,  some  portion 
of  it  is  due  to  him  ;  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  saw 
them  in  1783  being,  "Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done, 
the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there 
which  you  will  find  nowhere  else."     The  reply  ran  thus- 

"  ]Mr.  Burke  presents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Barry, 
and  b{\<;s  pardon  for  making  use  of  another's  hand  in  giving 
him  liis  thanks  for  the  great  honour  he  has  done  him  by  in- 
scribiuii^  to  him  the  print  of  Job ;  as  well  as  for  the  prints 
sent  to  his  son  Eichard  of  the  other  five  designs  :  but  being 
oblij^ed  to  go  out  in  great  haste,  after  having  been  engaged 
in  business  for  the  whole  morning,  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  dictating  tliis  note  while  he  is  dressing. 

"  Mr.  Barry  does  him  too  much  honour  in  thinking  him 
capable  of  giving  him  any  hints  towards  the  conduct  of  the 
great  design  in  which  Mr.  Burke  is  very  happy  to  find  he  is 
engaged.  Mr.  Burke  is,  without  any  affectation,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  no  skill  whatsoever  in  the  art  of 
painting;  hut  he  will  very  cheerfully  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  recollecting  passages  of  modern  or  middle  history, 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  and 
Mr.  Barry  will  judge  better  than  he  can,  whether  they  are 
such  as  will  answer  his  purpose. 
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"  Mr.  Buii^e  will  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Mr. 
Barry,  to  communicate  to  him  what  occurs  to  him  on  the 
subject,  at  his  first  leisure  moment.*' 

The  arrears  of  the  Civil  List,  and  an  increase  of  its  annual 
amount,  brought  him  forward  again,  severely  censuring  the 
wastefulness  of  Ministiy.  His  interposition,  in  a  happy 
mixture  of  argument  and  irony,  saved  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
whose  language  was  indecorous  and  disrespectful  towards  his 
Majesty,  from  public  reproof.  It  was  on  this  subject  that 
the  speaker  (Sir  F.  Norton),  made  his  well  known  speech  to 
the  King,  which  gave  such  offence—"  that  your  Majesty 
will  appty  wisely,  what  they  (the  Commons)  have  granted 
liberally."  The  motion  for  its  approval  was  written  by  Burke 
and  moved  by  Fox,  amid  mucli  confusion. 

On  another  occasion  an  opponent  was  soon  afterwards 
silenced  by  his  wit.  During  one  of  the  debates  on  Lord 
Pigot's  recall  from  Madras,  he  had  twice  given  way  to  other 
speakers,  when  observing  the  Chairman  of  the  India  Com- 
pany proceeding  to  read  a  variety  of  well-known  public 
papers  instead  of  adducing  any  new  arguments,  he  interrupted 
him  by  observing,  "  That  if  it  were  the  object  of  the  honour- 
able member  to  tire  and  thin  the  House  by  reading  all  the 
heavy  folios  on  the  table,  he  supposed  in  courtesy  he  must 
submit ;  but  to  prepare  for  the  task,  he  begged  leave  to  send 
for  his  night-cap ;  which  producing  general  laughter,  was 
followed  by  a  shout  to  him  of—"  go  on!  go  on  !*'  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  in  connexion 
with  the  treatment  of  Lord  Pigot  by  the  contradictory  votes 
of  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock,  he  was  cheered  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  exciting  in  the  language  of  contemporary 
writers,  "such  sudden  and  extraordinary  bursts  of  approbation 
as  were  not  warranted  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  House.'* 
These  in  return  produced  some  sharp  animadversions  from 
the  other  side,  "that  the  wit  displayed  in  turning  the 
Company's  late  resolutions  and  conduct  into  ridicule,  was  as 
ill-placed  and  as  improperly  applied,  as  the  theatrical  applause 
which  it  produced  was  irregular  and  indecent." 

It  was  on  this  question  that  he  first  threw  out  doubts  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  partly  through  communications 
from  the  Pigot  family,  partly  from  other  friends  resident  in 
India.  Among  these  was  the  late  Sir  Philip  (then  Mr.) 
Francis,  a  man  of  talents,  independent  mind  with  an  abhor- 
j^nce  of  anj  thing  resembling  oppression  little  inferior  to 
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that  of  Mr.  Burke  himself,  and  as  has  been  said  the  supposed 
^vI•il^•r  of  Junius.  To  this  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been 
early  accjuaiiiled,  he  wrote  on  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
stnimously  recommending  to  his  good  o£5ces  his  friend  and 
a-^sociate  William  Burke,  then  proceeding  to  India  to  better 
his  fortune.  This  gentleman  soon  became  Agent  to  the 
Jvajali  of  Tan j ore,  afterwards  Deputy  Paymaster- General  for 
India,  and  is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Edmund  with  much 
an<l  minute  information  respecting  that  country. 

To  .Mr.  Fox,  who  with  Lord  John  Townshend  spent  the 
t<imiiiier  in  Irtrland  in  order  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  its  in- 
terior [)olities,  he  wrote  a  confidential  and  interesting  letter 
in   ( )( tobiT  on  the  state  of  parties,  giving  the  most  friendly 
an<l  (ii>inlerested  advice  on  the  best  line  of  public  conduct 
foi-  him  to  pursiuj,  and  stating  in  his  clear  and  impressive 
manner  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England 
regarding  tlie  Whig  party.     It  is  printed  in  his  works.     In 
addition  to  this  his  chief  letters  during  the  year  were  to  Lord 
Ji<)(kin«^'hani;  Mr.  Champion,  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  and  others 
ofHrisiol;  (xeneral    Oglethori)e;    Mr.  Baker,  member  for 
llcits ;  to  Jiord  >»'orth  on  African  matters;  and  a  few  others. 
To  the  (jleneral  he  acknowledges  *'  the  most  flattering  mark 
of  honour  which  I  ever  received,"   but  the  nature  of  this 
oUrrini^  is  unknown.     Mr.  Baker,  whose  regards  seemed  as 
sti'onu;  as  some  of  his  public  opinions,  compliments   him  as 
"the  i^a-eat  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield,"   and  "one  of  the 
most  amiahle  and  illustrious  characters  of  the  age." 

A  sketch  of  him  appeared  shortly  before  this  in  one  of  the 
jiuirnals  where  others  of  the  distinguished  public  men  of  the 
(hiy  w  ere  hit  off,  which  with  some  censure  as  a  party  man 
and  oracle  of  tlie  liockinghams,  as  well  as  of  his  manner  as  an 
orator,  does  justice  to  his  powers.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  and  one  passage  may  suffice : — 

"  Xo  man  in  this  country  is  so  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  to  be  Minister  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
jMr.  J^urke's  powers  of  persuasion  would  on  some  particuliff 
occasions  be  irresistible  if  not  counteracted  or  resisted  by  the 
ueii;lir  and  solidity  of  the  precious  metals.  His  sources  of 
knowledge  are  extensive  and  inexhaustible ;  and  his  materials 
drawn  iortli  with  great  judgment.  His  memory  is  faithful 
and  his  mind  teems  with  the  most  luxurious  imagery,  clothed 
in  tlui  most  elegant  language,  and  apt  and  happy  mode  of 
expression.     His  details  often  are  interesting  and  important, 
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but  ahrays  correct ;  his  argaments  plausible,  generally  logical, 
replete  with  informatioD,  and  never  supported  on  designed 
misrepresentation,  or  random  assertions  to  answer  the 
temporary  purposes  of  debate.  His  facts  are  seldom  assumed, 
and  when  they  are,  he  founds  them  on  certain  current 
opinions,  perhaps  controverted,  but  known  however  to  exist. 
This  candour  at  once  renders  him  the  fairest  adversary,  and 
stamps  his  speeches  with  a  certain  air  of  credit,  veracity  and 
authority  seldom  due  to  his  contemporaries  in  either  house 
of  Parliament.  His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  business  is 
so  vast  and  multifarious,  that  there  is  no  subject  that  comes 
under  discussion,  whether  politics,  finances,  commerce, 
manufactures,  internal  police,  Ac,  with  their  divisions  and 
subdivisions  which  he  does  not  treat  in  so  masterly  and 
technical  a  manner  as  to  induce  such  as  hear  him  to  imagine 
he  had  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  particular  subject.** 

A  present  from  Dr.  Robertson,  of  his  History  of  America 
then  recently  published,  drew  from  Mr.  Burko  an  interesting 
letter  critical  and  complimentary  in  allusion  more  especially 
to  his  own  favourite  topic,  the  study  of  human  nature.  He 
considered  this  the  most  useful  of  all  studies  to  historian  or 
politician,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  "  a  statesman 
deficient  in  this  knowledge  was  not  master  of  half  his 
business."  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  who  spoke 
sL'ghtingly  of  this  author  and  who  in  fact  cared  little  for 
such  subjects,  he  was  with  Burke  a  favourite,  at  least  as  to 
manner.  Not  so  Gibbon ;  on  the  appearance  of  whose  first 
volume  the  preceding  year  he  called  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  Northcote,  pronounced  the  style 
vicious  and  affected,  deformed  by  too  much  literary  tinsel 
and  frippery;  a  sentence  which  many  competent  judges 
have  since  confirmed. 

The  next  session,  1777-1778,  brought  back  the  seceders 
of  Opposition  to  the  performance  of  their  public  duties. 
Those  of  Mr.  Burke,  were  this  year  unusually  diversified  and 
fetiguing.  His  seat  at  least  was  not  a  sinecure.  Whatever 
else  he  spared,  he  never  spared  himself.  He  seemed  often 
to  be  trying  the  experiment  what  compass  of  political  in- 
terest and  business  it  was  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
embrace  and  retain ;  what  degree  of  labour  in  expounding 
them  to  endure.  A  few  of  the  leading  points  are  alone 
necessary  to  be  alluded  to  here.     On  the  first  day  of  the 
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Hussion,  November  18th,  his  address  was  thus  noticed  by  a 
c-oiitrinj)()rary— **If  it  were  possible,  we  would  give  a  detail 
of  a  sptH'ch  which,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours,  com- 
niiuided  the  attention,  and  excited  in  lighter  parts  the 
laughter  of  all,  and  in  the  pathetic,  drew  tears  from  the 
sympathizing  few.'*  v/ 

The  navy  estimates ;  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation  ;  the  ordnance  estimates;  the  raising  of  troops  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament;  and  private  aids  to  the  Crown, 
furnished  him  with  opportunities  for  assailing  the  war  and 
its  conductors  with  great  effect.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  fate  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  (Dec.  3rd,)  an  incident 
occurred  in  his  parliamentary  life  of  which  we  have  no  other 
instance.  '* There  were  high  words"  writes  Mr,  Crawford 
to  Lord  Ossory  *  "between  Wedderbume  and  Burke  which 
so  olleuded  the  latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  House,  and  I 
believe  intended  to  challenge  Wedderbume,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  letter  from  AVedderburne  and  an  explanation 
likewise^  which  he  sent  through  Charles" — (Fox).  He  had 
it  appears,  laughed  at  a  part  of  Wedderburne's  speech  when 
dead  silence  reigned  in  the  House,  so  that  it  was  beard; 
this  prochiced  irritation,  followed  by  what  he  understood  to 
be  eitlier  rudeness  or  a  personal  threat;  and  thence  the 
misunderstanding,  which  however  was  soon  forgotten  by  both. 

On  the  0th  of  February  he  introduced  a  motion  for  papers 
n  lative  to  the  military  employment  of  the  Indians  m  the 
WAV  in  America,  by  a  speech  three  hours  and  a  half  long, 
which  excited  not  only  extraordinary  testimonies  of  admi- 
ration, hut  was  considered  by  those  who  heard  it  the  best 
ho  had  (»ver  delivered.  The  theme,  as  connected  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity  possessed  much  interest,  and  in  itself 
was  ])eculiarly  fitted  to  display  some  of  his  most  popular 
qualities  as  a  speaker.  Strangers  being  as  usual  excluded 
troni  the  gallery,  no  tolerable  report  or  even  abstract  of  it, 
has  (^er  been  published  or  perhaps  preserved  ;  and  thus 
we  may  often  account  for  the  little  effects  of  his  eloquence. 
'J'he  patlietic  episode  of  Miss  IStacrae,  a  young  lady  be- 
trothed to  a  British  odicer,  and  entrusted  to  two  Indians 
to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  who,  quarreling  by 
the  road  about  the  division  of  the  expected  quantity  of  rum 
promised  as  their  reward,  savagely  murdered  her  at  once  to 

•  ^llemorials  and  Correspondence  of  Fox  by  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  I. 
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end  the  dispute — was  so  vividly  painted  as  to  excite  an 
emotion  of  abhorrence  against  sucn  auxiliaries  throughout 
the  country. 

Heated  by  the  fervour  of  the  speaker,  Colonel  Barr6  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  offered  to  nail  up  the  speech  if  published 
on  every  church  door  in  the  kingdom  by  the  side  of  the 
proclamation  for  a  general  fast.  Governor  Johnstone 
thought  it  fortimate  for  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and 
G-ermaine)  that  there  were  no  strangers  present,  or  their 
enthusiasm  and  indignation  would  have  excited  the  people 
to  tear  them  to  pieces  on  their  way  home  from  the  House. 
Sir  George  Savile  said  to  many  of  his  friends — "  he  who  did 
not  hear  that  speech,  has  not  witnessed  the  greatest  triumph 
of  eloquence  within  memory.''  The  minority  was  the  largest 
yet  obtained— 137  to  228. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  display  of  ora- 
torical power  and  on  his  part  no  doubt  real  humanity  was 
not  a  part7  question.  Congress  would  have  engaged  these 
allies  if  England  had  not  anticipated  the  design  ;  and  Lord 
Chatham  though  venting  a  torrent  of  indignation  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lorda,  could  not 
disprove  that  the  same  allies  were  employed  under  his  own 
administration  twenty  years  before. 

Eleven  days  afterwards  another  tacit  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Burke's  advice  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
differences  with  the  Colonies,  appeared  in  a  conciliatory  plan 
of  Lord  North,  taken  chiefly  from  that  proposed  by  the 
former  three  years  before.     It  was  supported  also  by  the 
same  arguments,  to  the  great  indignation  of  many  of  his 
lordship's  high  Tory  supporters  in  the  House.     Mr.  Fox 
tauntingly  congratulated  the  noble  lord  on  at  length  becom- 
ing a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  his  honourable  friend. 
The  time  however  had  gone  by  in  which  they  could  have 
effect. — The  Minister,  though  a  man  of  talent,  pleasantry, 
and  personal  integrity,  wanted  enlargement  of  mind  for  the 
difficult  circumstances  around  him.     He  was  too  often  a  long 
march  in  the  rear  of  events ;  his  remedial  measures  came 
when  they  were  forced,  not  voluntarily  proffered.     Easy  in 
temper  and  indisposed  to  labour,  he  was  like  many  other 
easy-tempered  men—  deficient  in  energy  for  great  occasions; 
— he  could  foresee  or  provide  for  little  till  it  pressed  upon 
him  with  overwhelming  necessity. 
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■■■■^Jl  notkinp ihnrt of  iodepciMieixx. 
e  prmnuetl  bi  pnable  hrr  to  aluiu  tliU 


Tke  jtinctMB  of  Pnnee 

object.forwbiA  thcMtuMterfciLiui-dninteiiBpwyriiiltbiniyh 
often  diimed  in  hie  ran  br  tlie  ■wuber  for  Brinol.  Uwin' 
tliu  impreackm  it  bemte  ■qnodioa  with  Oppootiiia  mhethrx 
to  mdmit  tbe  claiiB  of  that  cooaln'  at  once,  and  by  ao  iliiing 
Kcnre  conuneretat  ptvfrrencn  ta  the  mother  eonntrv — an 
iUiiaoce  odeurre  aiul  defendie — and  other  adrantogf-a  accru- 
ing from  the  kindly  feeling*  produced  br  this  coocesaoa 
and  our  rcmjMiJM  influence  ami  old  cwonexion  ;  ur  br  pn- 
■Lrting  to  ooDtena  for  what  ippeared  no  lunger  attii'iiable, 
not  only  la*e  those  beoefits  oanelveft.  but  tlirow  them  ioUt 
the  Kale  of  FnuKC,  our  vvtehful  enenr. 

To  the  former  aa  ao  uuvoidable  miilt.  Mr.  Borke,  a.ttet 
mu[?h  deliberatioD.  inrlined — **  Xod"  he  HUd.  "na  a  matttv 
of  choice  bat  of  hard  and  orerpovering  aecessitT.  In  the 
latter  light  onlr  could  it  bi^  regarded.  On  the  day  that  he  fint 
heard  of  the  American  states  haling  claimed  independent', 
it  mode  him  sick  at  heart ;  it  »track  him  to  tbe  sou.  beca^uw 
he  Bav  it  wa«  a  claim  easeatiiUlj  injurioua  to  GteU.  Bntaiii, 
and  ooe  which  «be  could  never  get  rid  of,  ne\-erl  neter! 
□ever  I  It  was  not  to  be  thought  thereibre  that  be  wished 
for  the  independency  of  America.  Far  from  it.  He  fell  it 
as  a  circumstance  exceedingly  detrimental  bo  the  fame,  aai 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  hia  conntry.  But 
when  by  a  vroug  management  of  the  cards,  a  gamester  bad 
lust  much,  it  was  right  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  tbe  gUDC 
as  it  then  stood  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  lose  mure," 

Lord  Chatham  as  strenuously  opposed  any  admission  of  ' 
the  kind ;  declaring  that  the  independeiice  of  America  ones  ., 
acknowledged  the  sun  of  England  was  set  for  ever,  and  in  | 
urging  thia  sentiment  in  tbe  U.iiuHe  of  Lords,  vna  seized 
with  that  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.  Seficieat  ; 
ill  some  respects,  and  open  to  censure  in  many  otliet^be  j 
was  nevertheless  the  greatest  war  minister  this  country  ever 
possessed.  But  he  wa«  no  prophet.  Time,  which  has  belied 
his  ])rBdiction  aa  to  the  dependence  of  England  on  Ame- 
rica, has  shewn  the  superior  judgment  of  the  leader  of  tiiB 
Bockinghnm  party.  The  latter,  on  the  death  of  this  great 
man  being  announced,  rose  superior  to  petty  resentments 
and  immediately  urged  in  his  place  the  necessity  for  ths 
nation  showing  its  sense  of  his  services  by  aproviaionfifflis 
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family,  in  addition  to  all  the  poethumoua  honours  it  could 
bestow.     He  was  also  one  of  the  paU-bearers  at  the  funeral. 

A  proposition  by  Lord  Xugent  to  revise  a  series  of  op- 
pressive restrictions  which  existed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland 
naturally  claimed  the  serious  consideration  and  support  of 
Mr.  Burke.  His  great  effort  was  in  a  speech  on  the  Gth  of 
May,  exhibiting  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical  view  of 
the  commercial  condition,  intercourse,  interests,  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  kingdoms,  contrasting  their  comparative 
advantfl^s  and  defects,  than  had  ever  been  given  there  be- 
fore. The  grievance  being  undeniable,  the  motion  was 
carried ;  when  suddenly  a  number  of  hostile  petitions  pour- 
ing in  from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  diverted 
the  minister  from  his  purpose ;  and  thus  though  a  narrow 
and  selfish  system  of  policy  had  already  driven  America 
into  revolt,  yet  with  the  fact  before  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
the  kingdom,  the  very  same  policy  again  risked  a  contention 
with,  if  not  the  loss  of  Ireland. 

Brifstol,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
press the  trade  of  the  sister  island,  called  upon  her  represen- 
tative to  support  her  views.  The  dilemma  occasioned  oy  this 
demand  could  not  be  otherwise  than  vexatious.  HiH  native 
country  claimed  justice ;  while  his  constituents  claimed  his 
voice  and  vote.  But  regarding  principle  and  right  above  every 
consideration  of  prudence,  he  manfully  avowed,  that  to  comply 
with  this  desire,  would  be  to  sin  against  his  conscience, 
against  the  first  principles  of  justice,  against  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  however  his  constituents 
might  think,  against  the  truest  interests  of  trade  itself.  "  If, 
from  this  conduct,"  said  he,  "  1  shall  forfeit  their  suffrages 
at  an  ensuing  election,  it  will  stand  on  record  an  example  to 
future  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  one 
man  at  least  had  dared  to  resist  the  desires  of  his  consti- 
tuents when  his  judgment  assured  him  they  were  wrong.*' 

To  state  his  reasons  more  fully  for  declining  compbance 
with  this  call,  he  wrote  in  April  and  May,  1778,  "  Two 
liotters  to  Gentlemen  of  Bristol  on  the  Bills  relative  to  the 
Trade  of  Ireland.'*  These  expound,  in  a  few  touches,  some 
of  the  chief  principles  of  commerce  ;  such  as  the  advantage 
of  free  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  same  kingdom ; 
the  necessity  of  reciprocity  of  benefits ;  the  evils  attending 
restriction  and  monopoly ;  the  advantage  to  ourselves  of  all 
our  customers,  and  more  particularly  our  fellow-subjects  as 
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:  •  J'-.-"::  '.vr-re.  bcin::  rich  rather  than  poor;  and  that  the 
:.  .  :  •.!:! -rs  is  n  jt  nt.'t•t•s^a^iIy  uur  lo.-s,  but  on  the  contrary 
:...  ..  .■.:]. 1. 1  J*'  l»y  t-auaiii:;  a  ;,'n*ater  dfUianJ  for  such  wares  as 

v.-     ■ :■■!•  ^;i;t• . 

1*  ..•.•a!  »Mi.ii«.!ni>ts  now  c<»nsider  these  truths  the  mere 
[-!:...•■:  •  t' tlitir  >cieiiec.  Merchants,  until latelv,  it  thev did 
I.  :  :•!.'.  t:.r!:i  in  ihuorv.  could  rarely  bebroua:ht  tp  approve 
T  ■  J.- ;iti  r  {.art  in  practice.  Exchisions  and  restrictions, 
:■«■   '>  :jr.-^ii«ii    i»t' «ine   budv    ot'  individuals   or  district  of 

•  .:.*!y  lo  f  xait  nr  enrich  another,  belonged  too  much  to 
t.t  r  :r.«ii  nj«»ri'  i7.»ntincd  (»pinions.  His  arguments,  which 
V.  ■  r-  I  .'.»n  in  a  irrcat  deijree  nv\\\  produced  little  effect  in  the 
r.ii::r  h»*  wi>!icd.     The    ])ei»ple   of  Bristol  could  not  be 

•  ■!i.::.>  cd  tlun*  was  equity  or  policy  in  giving  a  free  trade 
V.  :*:,  T!,.-  Hritisli  colonics  and  dependencies  to  Ireland.  His 
«i  t.  r:.,iiiatiun  tu  persevere  in  a  wise  and  just  course  con- 
t  ri  'i  niniiani^id,  adding,  **  While  I  remain  under  this  un- 
;i.:- :;i'i»I«'  and  imwvrful  conviction,  vou  will  not  wonder  at 
I  .  t/t'ciiled  pari  1  take.  It  is  niv  custom  so  to  do  wheal 
s-'  iiiv  wav  charlv  before  nie  :  and  when  I  know  that  I  am 
ii 't  !.ii>li'd  by  any  passion,  or  any  personal  interest,  which 
in  t!:i>  case  1  am  very  sure  that  1  am  not." 

Anntlicr  olfcnce  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents  was  bis 
\ii:"r(.n>  sujijxirt  of  ?Sir  George  Savile's  bill  for  the  Relief 
(=1"  til-'  K'Unan  Catholics,  then  sutferinix  bv  the  severity  of  the 
(  .  n:il  laws  in  force  ai^ainst  that  body.  It  was  in  fact  be- 
lit  \ «  d  i)v  Ids  friends  to  be  whollv  his  own  or  bv  his  recommen- 
(l:i:inii,  ihoui^h  brouglit  forward  under  another  name  in  order 
to  a\oid  ])opular  odium;  which  it  might  escape  as  the 
nit  M- lire  of  an  inde])endent  and  influential  country  peutle- 
maii.  lis  justice  was  innnediateh  recognized  by  the  almost 
nnaninious  voles  of  botli  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Anioni^^  his  correspondents  this  year  were  Boswell  in  a 
cntiijiliiiientary  vein  ;  Charles  Fox  ;  AVedderburne,  the 
Sdliritor-Gcneral,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
"Tests,"  saying  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  his  (Burke's) 
knowledge^  than  to  any  researches  of  his  own.  Nearly  all 
liis  supporters  at  jiristol  being  opposed  to  the  opening  of 
the  tra(h.'  of  Ireland,  much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  the 
spiiiiii^  in  combating  their  opinions  privately.  To  this  end 
many  long  letters  were  written;  nor  would  he  bend  in  the 
lea.>l  to  their  solicitations  or  arguments.  Prom  Ireland 
he   had   among   others,   several   letters   from   the   Speaker 
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of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  Under-Secretaiy, 
ou  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Koman  Catholics ;  and  a 
present  from  a  hodj  of  memhers  of  that  creed  of  three 
hundred  guineas,  to  he  followed  hy  two  hundred  more,  in 
proof  of  their  sense  of  his  exertions.  .  This  gift  he  promptly 
declined.  A  letter  to  the  Speaker  on  the  former  topic  ap- 
pears in  his  works.  At  this  period  Duhlin  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise.  A  design,  warmly  seconded  hy  the  puhlic,. 
was  even  announced  to  him  hy  the  same  gentleman,  of 
erecting  his  statue  in  that  city.  This  contemplated  honour 
proved  hut  a  spurt  of  gratitude  soon  forgotten,  and  never 
since  revived.  So  that  this  great  man,  the  most  illustrious, 
in  many  respects,  which  that  city  or  the  nation,  ever  pro- 
duced, who  had  he  heen  bom  in  Scotland^  would  be  almost 
deified  by  the  people,  has  not  in  Ireland  procured  a  single 
stone  to  his  memory.  The  only  tributes  of  respect  known 
to  the  writer  are  a  picture  in  the  examination  theatre  of 
Trinity  College,  and  a  bust  in  its  library.  An  unfeigned 
humility  made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  statue.  His 
observations  on  it  above  a  year  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  Irish  legislature  on  her  domestic  affairs 
when  his  popularity  there  had  declined,  are  marked  by  his 
accustomed  force  and  truth  : — 

**  I  too  have  had  my  holiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland.  I 
have  even  heard  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  statue.  I  believe 
my  intimate  friends  know  how  little  that  idea  was  encoui^ed 
by  me ;  and  I  was  sincerely  glad  that  it  never  took  effect. 
SiM^h  honours  belong  exclusively  to  the  tomb — the  natural 
aud  only  period  of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard  either  to 
desert  or  to  opinion;  for  they  are  the  very  same  hands  which 
erect,  that  very  frequently  (and  sometimes  with  reason 
enough)  pluck  down  the  statue.  Had  such  an  unmerited 
and  unlooked  for  compliment  been  paid  to  me  two  years  ago, 
the  fragments  of  the  piece  might  at  this  hour  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  actual  service,  while  they  were  moving 
Jccormng  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  to  the  windows  of  the 
Attorney-General,  or  of  my  old  friend  Monk  Mason." 

In  a  sharp  debate  on  the  ordnance  estimates  soon  after 
liis  time,  no  reply  being  given  to-  his  questions  respecting 
their  unusual  amount  and  the  Speaker  proceeding  to  put 
the  question,  he  declared  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
xmi^  some  explanation  was  given.   After  a  pause,  it  appeared 
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:  ..'.  ..  :    r.r    :*  t:.-  l;</tirii  klirw  aiiv  thins:  practioallT  of  tie 

s. .  T«L.:.i:.^  ui  ti.tr  pvii-t  of  trurr  whiob  hsd  been 

i..  .  .►  •:  *.    lit  :ii»-  E.«.i..«rr-t.  hrj  c«.i*?:ccrt-d  it  he  «aid  contemp' 

:.  ij  j :..■?: ♦•u'i  tif  SjrAar«i:L.'.  it  stood  in  opp€:»icioii  to 

.'  -*..i.  •    »^!' T:,c:r  »;uty:  and  ion?  afierftard  bi*a:»ti^d  that 

.  .-...-  .:..  !:.*•  y^'ur^i  Lt;  hud  »at  in  Parliament,  he  had  seTer 

'  ..     -  .:   v  i,.*h.)j*:T  to  »-fder. 

.    •   ...  ;••  ,.-..c  Lict!*^:*  ut  Adminil  Keppel  with  tbe  French 

*.  •;  .:.;i^  :.'.••  .•»uiiii;.er  of  177^.  abd  tiiv  dissension  to  which 
.'.  _  ;"•  r.-«-  A.ijj  .Sir  iiu:,'h  Pailis^rr  bis  sejond  in  eommtnd, 

....-  !i  t:.t-:i.v  KiF  ir^rherai  i.-oiitriitiou.  In  6iet  almost  every 
:•  :  ..  ra:.j»Mi  Liniyt-if  un  tiit*  aide  of  cue  or  other  of  the 
:..:'.--  lor  ti.i/  Adiuiral.  uiiO  had  been  taken  from  the 
r.  ..-.-!  «;i'  Ojjpoi'itioii  to  ci-niTTiund  the  fleet,  Mr.  Burke  had 
:.  :.  -:  mivih  rc«^:trd,  haviijtjr  tirat  met  him  at  the  house  of  Sir 
^  :.  .:i  ](•--.  iiiil'i^  Vj  whom  tilt'  Admiral  had  been  an  earlv 
•»*  :•  :..  I'o.itlt-al  ronnt'\i«jii  improNt'd  the  acquaintance  into 
•;.  .  r;j,.s  ]a^ti:.i:  f^i*•n^i^hip,  of  which  the  apostrophe  to  bi» 
.  .  iji  .'I  ••  itiitT  lu  u  luible  lord,"  id  a  proof;  and  at  the 
-..I..'-  t.fii«-  ^f  riiaprt  ont'  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to  a 
'.•..<;  U'.'.iiti  in  oLir  luijguas^e.  The  Admiral  felt  reciprocal 
;.'..'..:: ;;( ii  ij,  ami  had,  as  wt'll  as  his  old  commander  Sir  Charlef 
."^  :i.;.«;'  r.-.  aiid  otlitM.«*  of  tht*  party  declared  ot  the  orator  "that 
■.:'  t:,c  r«iuiitn  iM'Tv  to  be  saved.it  could  be  only  bj  the 
.-rtu'  .ij.«i  abiliti**.-^  of  that  Wonderful  man."  "When  the 
i'yj!.'.'  r  A  an  ahoiit  to  uiidtTgo  the  ordeal  of  a  court-martial, 
tiii'  atta«li'd  friiiid  acrumjjauied  him  to  Portsmouth,  received 
tV'^i.j  iiim  iIm  it;  his  }n*;ture  by  lieynulds,  as  a  species  of  legacy 
in  *-.ir*'  tlii:  court-iiiurtial  in  their  sentence  should  decide 
ajaii..-!  )li^  liomnir  and  charaeti-r,  remained  with  him  during 
MiiK-li  <  r  ti)ot)-ial,und  is  reported  to  have  assisted  in  arranging 
111.-  «l«  t"«iir«-.  T(j  this  then'  is  t^tnuti  allusion  in  the  letter  to 
:l  n< )[;!<'  I.onl  an  ^'  his  fait/t/ul  companion  and  eounselier  in  kis 
I  in/ est  trials  J' 

Hi.-  own  intcnsls  were  about  this  time  or  soon  after; 
attjukrd  by  Lord  Yerncy  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  calling  upon 
him,  ill  conjunction  with  his  brother  Eichard  and  William 
iJiirkc  as  part ntTH  with  his  Lordship,  to  bear  part  of  theloss 
sii.-taiiM.'d  by  unsuccessful  sjx'culations  in  the  funds.  This 
part  i<-i|;ation  he  denied  by  aiiidavit ;  nor  was  the  circumstaneu 
prohahh'  in  itself,  or  some  belter  evidence  of  it  would  have 
been  adduced  than  that  nobleman  could  bring  forward  on 
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iie  occasion.  Ther  had  not  in  fact  be^D  irieads  for  some 
ime ;  and  though  his  brother  Bicbard,  and  William  Burkd 
larticipated  in  the  transaction,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  call  upon 
Sdmund  to  pay  their  debts  of  honour,  as  in  such  things 
here  could  be  no  legal  claim.  Some  degree  of  misrepresen- 
ation  having  prevailed  upon  this  point,  It  may  be  necessary 

0  state,  that  as  a  holder  of  India  stock,  he  might  have  pro« 
ited  by  this  property  as  any  other  man  would  do  in  its 
wations  in  the  inarket,  though  even  this  is  doubtful ;  but 
here  seems  no  valid  foundation  for  the  report  of  his  gambling 
n  the  funds,  which  was  not  merely  at  variance  with  his  habits 
>at  his  principles.     Neither  would  he  have  ventured  to  risk 

high  and  good  name  in  such  transactions. 

Another  charge  urged  against  him,  as  if  it  were  not  a  mis^ 
artune  rather  than  fault,  was  that  of  being  in  debt.  Let  it  be 
emembered,  that  the  rental  of  bis  estate  was  not  estimated  at 
lore  than  SQOO  per  annum  if  so  much,  which  with  his  Irish 
roperty,  occasional  supplies,  and  the  produce  of  his  literary 
kbours,  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  nis  income  after  the 
sssation  of  the  agency  for  New  York.  Moving  in  the  sphere 
f  life  in  which  he  did,  this  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  poor 
ittance.  Yet  out  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  as  he  more  than 
nee  mentioned  the  fact  himself,  he  contributed  to  the  sup« 
ort  of  several  poorer  relations,  which  of  course  could  only  be 
ffected  by  very  rigid  economy.  To  one  relative  near  Castle- 
own  Soche  he  allowed  j^dO  per  annum  out  of  the  property 

1  that  vicinity  ever  since  he  came  into  possession  m  1765. 
¥e  have  just  seen  that  he  had  refused  a  present  of  five  hun- 
ired  guineas  from  the  Eoman  Catholics  which  might  have 
men  accepted  without  the  slightest  imputation  of  any  kind. 

He  had,  in  fact,  no  extravagant  propensities  to  indulge. 
lis  domestic  arrangements  were  wholly  under  the  prudent 
lanagement  of  his  lady.  His  coach-horses  took  their  turn  in' 
be  plough.  His  table,  to  which  men  of  merit  or  distinction 
1  every  class  were  always  welcome,  partook  of  neatness  and 
loderation,  not  parade  or  profusion.  At  Beaconsfield,  he 
•reserved  a  frank  and  cheerful  hospitality  which  those  who 
njoyed  once  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  again ; 
nd  while  in  town,  he  frequently  asked  political  and  literary 
riends  to  dine  or  sup  as  it  happened  on  beef-steaks,  or  a  leg' 
f  mutton^  and  commonly  gave  no  more  than  his  invitation 
rofessed.     Of  this  an  mstance  is  related  which  as  an  after 
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dinner  story  tells  rather  amusiDgly,  but  the  reader  is  only 
oiilk  (I  upon  for  such  credence  as  he  thinks  proper.  Haying 
belli  detained  late  in  the  House,  he  asked  Toi,  Lord  John 
C'avendisli,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  party  to  sup,  when 
(HI  aiinouneing  the  object  of  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Burke,  a  look 
1)1'  annoyanee  and  despair  sufficiently  told  the  ill-pronded 
state  of  the  larder.  A  pause  ensued ;  "  surely  "  said  the  host 
with  a  eomic  face  "  there  is  beef  enough !"  Fox  and  two  or 
tliree  others  making  an  apology  for  momentary  absence 
liurried  oil' to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  provided  themselves  each 
witli  a  didh  of  such  fare  as  could  be  procured,  and  amid  much 
laughter  from  all  parties,  particularly  the  master  of  the 
house  who  cracked  some  jokes  on  their  skill  as  waiters,  passed 
an  amusing  evening. 

Another  accusation  urged  agaiust  him  at  this  time  was, 
that  he  displayed  much  more  ability  than  candour  in  harass- 
ing Ministry  with  the  most  unmeasured  condemnation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  Oppositions ;  and  looking  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest,  the  incapacity  shown  in  its  con- 
duet,  and  the  unfortunate  results,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say 
that  his  censures  were  unfair,  ill-timed,  or  unjust.  Mr.  Fox 
was  upon  all  occasions  more  violent  and  much  more  personal, 
to  a  degree  beyond  even  the  usual  parliamentary  license. 
Jle  eonstantlv  wore  in  the  House  what  wa.s  considered  the 
Ameriean  uniform,  buff  and  blue,  which  Burke  excepting 
when  solicited  so  to  do  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
declined  to  make  his  common  dress.  The  most  moderate  men 
in  liut,  lost  their  equanimity  on  this  topic;  and  Messrs. 
AVilkes,  JSawbridge,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  almost  scurrilous ;  for  on  no  preceding 
occasion  had  debates  run  so  high.  Even  the  House  of 
Jiords  often  forgot  its  characteristic  decorum,  in  the  violence 
of  the  language  used  towards  the  Ministry. 

This  spirit  found  ample  vent  in  the  session,  1778-79,  in  a 
series  of  motions  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  state  of  the  Navy  ;  of 
Grei^nwich  Hospital;  an  address  to  the  King  to  remove 
Lord  Sandwich,  which  were  supported  by  Burke.  He  also 
took  part  on  the  question  of  the  threatening  manifesto  of  the 
Commissioners  sent  to  negotiate  with  America :  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  ;  on  Mr.  Dunuing's  motion  respecting  the  powers 
of  the  Admiralty  to  grant  or  refuse  Courts  Martial ;  on  an 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  American  War;  on  the 
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Budget ;  on  a  Bill  for  exemptions  from  being  pressed  into 
ibe  Navy  ;  and  on  another  for  limited  service  in  the  Armjr — 
i  measure  which  he  recommended  bjr  the  strongest  argu- 
nents,  and  though  then  rejected,  it  has  since  been  as  wisely 
IS  liberally  adopted  to  the  benefit  of  the  service. 

Early  in  1779,  among  many  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
;iiney  he  followed  his  old  acquaintance  Ghirrick  to  the  grave, 
[looking  stedfastly  towards  the  place  of  interment  he  re- 
narked  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  that  "  the  spot  was 
well  chosen,  for  the  statue  of  8hakspeare  seemed  to  point  to 
^he  grave  where  the  great  actor  of  his  works  was  laid.''  A 
present  from  the  admired  and  accomplished  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Jones,  of  his  translation  of  the  Greek  orator 
[ssBus,  the  master  of  Demosthenes,  whose  orations  as  expla- 
aatory  of  the  laws  of  property  in  Athens  are  necessarily 
interesting  to  a  lawyer  tnough  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
iiitherto  neglected  by  gramiuarians  and  philologists,  drew 
rem  Mr.  Burke  one  of  his  just  and  discriminating  letters. 

Ireland,  notwithstanding  his  renewed  endeavours  in  her 
*avour,  being  still  denied  her  due  share  in  the  commerce  of 
;he  empire,  came  to  a  variety  of  resolutions  against  importing 
British  manufacture.  With  still  more  efiect  in  the  way  of 
/hreaty  she  formed  her  memorable  volunteer  associations, 
*  nothing  resembling  which,'*  said  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  a 
'ew  years  afterwards,  "  has  ever  been  observed  in  any  country 
it  least  where  there  was  an  established  government.''  Even 
Scotland  was  not  quiet.  The  concessions  to  the  Koman 
Datholics  in  the  preceding  year  instigated  a  mob  not  only  to 
raze  their  chapels  to  the  ground,  but  to  destroy  their  private 
looses  and  property.  A  petition  from  this  body,  praying  for 
compensation  tor  their  losses  and  security  against  further 
ujury,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  foundan  opportunity 
)n  this  occasion  for  exercising  his  wit,  though  as  a  Scripture 
phrase  perhaps  not  in  the  best  taste,  to  the  great  amusement 
if  the  House.  Observing  Lord  North  to  be  asleep,  a  fre- 
quent failing  of  that  nobleman  in  public,  at  the  moment  he 
WBJB  attributing  the  popular  excesses  to  the  supineness  of 
bhose  in  power,  he  instantly  turned  the  incident  to  advantage 
— **  Behold,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  slumbering  Minister, 
"  what  I  have  again  and  again  told  you,  that  Government  if 
dot  defunct,  at  least  nods ;  brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  only 
sleepeth." 
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Several  letters  from  Scotland  exculpating  the  clergy  and 
certain  soeieties  from  inciting  the  mob  to  violence  against 
lioni.'iiiists,  were  addressed  to  him  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
made  in  the  House,  which  he  answered.  To  Bristol  likewise 
]»e  sent  several  private  communications,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
liii:lit(Miinjj^  and  liberalizing  his  friends  there  towards  Ireland; 
also  to  Lord  Kockingham  and  others.  But  in  May,  writing 
to  Shaekleton,  a  fit  of  depression  or  vexation,  on  a  state  (J 
public  affairs  which  all  remonstrance  or  argument  failed  to 
remedy  or  influence  overtook  him  with  more  than  usual 
eflect  on  hifl  mind,  and  he  expresses  his  readiness  to  retire 
alto^etlier  from  public  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Economioal  Rt'form — T^ttn*  on  Parliamentary  Reform. — Conduct  duriDJ 
the  Kiots  —  Intercedes  for  inercv  towards  the  Riotera. — Elocution  Walker 
—Slave  Trade— Kejeetion  at  Brittol— The  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  the  Curate — Anecdote  of  Mr.  Burke's  humanity  and  playful  hn- 
iiumr — Note  to  Sir  W.  Jones — Opposed  to  Mr.  Fox  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Maninure  Act — Mr.  Sheridan  —  Shearing"  the  Wolf— Change  of 
.Ministry — Letter  to  Dr.  Franklin. 

Dn^TXG  the  summer  of  1779,  the  dangers  of  the  country 
li.'id  alarniiiii^ly  increased.  No  progress  was  made  in  sub- 
duing: America.  The  expense  of  the  war  exceeded  all  pre* 
cedent.  The  enemy's  fleet  sweeping  triumphantly  through 
th(^  Channel,  threatened  Plymouth  and  other  parts  of  the 
(*(»ast .  And  Ireland  in  a  state  of  moral,  seemed  rapidly  pro- 
ce(Mlini^  to  actual  revolt,  by  riots  in  Dublin,  by  the  extension 
of  the  system  and  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  volunteers, 
])v  i]\c  stronix  measure  of  a  money-bill  for  six  months  onk, 
and  by  very  general  resolutions  against  "the  unjust,  illiberal, 
and  impolitic  selfishness  of  England.'* 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  25th  November,  recom- 
mending her  hitherto  rejected  claims  to  consideration,  drew 
from  the  Member  for  Bristol  many  bitter  taunts  for  the  want 
of  the  means,  not  of  the  will  by  Ministry,  to  coerce  her  by 
fire  and  sword  as  they  had  attempted  with  America.  These 
reproaches  though  stigmatized  as  inflammatory  were  per- 
haps not  undeserved ;  and  the  sense  of  the  House  was  iQftf 
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with:  him,  that  hnring  sat  down  once  or  twi^  from  being 
^liable  to  reader  himself  heard  in  the  more  distant  part«  of 
it  in  eonsequenee  of  a  violent  cold  and  hoarseness,  he  was 
pressed  by  loud  and  repeated  calls  from  both  sides  to  pro« 
•eed.  Dire  neeessitj  alone  had  extracted  this  measure  of 
€<moiliatiom  from  the  Minister.  A  vote  of  censure  upon  him 
fer  neglect  and  delay,  moved  by  Lord  Ossory,  Dec.  6th,  gave 
Imih  to  highly^ppkfcuded  speeches  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke;  the  latter  remarking,  that  that  which  had  at  first 
V^en  requested  as  a  favour,  was  delayed  till  angrily  demanded 
as  a  light ;  till  threats  extorted  what  had  been  denied  to  en- 
treaties ;  till  England  had  lost  the  moment  of  granting  with- 
dignity,  and  Ireland  of  receiving  with  gratitude. 

When  however  Lord  North  introduced  his  plan  of  relief 
such  as  it  was,  he  gave  it  his  approval,  though  without  that 
warmth  which  the  sealous  spirits  of  Lreland  expected  and 
they  themselves  displayed  on  the  occasion,  but  which  he 
conceived  its  tardy  ana  reluctant  justice  scarcely  deserved. 
Hence  arose  a  misrepresentation  there,  that  he  was  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  the  relief  now  granted.  His  popularity 
therefore  sunk  at  once,  both  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in 
that  of  his, adoption:  in  Bristol,  for  conceding  any  com« 
mereial  advantage  whatever ;  in  Dublin,  for  withholding  any 
point  however  indifferent  or  unimportant  in  itself;  a  lot  to 
which  all  statesmen  who  act  without  favour  or  partiality  to- 
wards contending  interests,  are  too  often  exposed.  To  remove 
this  impression  in  Ireland,  he  wrote  ''A.  Letter  to  Thomas 
Burgh,  Esq."  dated  January  1,  1780,  explanatory  of  his 
views  and  motives,  which,  though  meant  to  be  private,  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  periodical  prints  of  the  time,  and  in 
spme  degree  set  him  right  with  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  ill  success  of  the  war  and  the  increased  taxation  re- 
quired to  support  it,  occasioning  at  this  moment  loud  out- 
cries for  Parliamentary  Beform,  and  retrenchment  of  the 
public  expenditure,  Mr.  Burke  dexterously  wrested  attention 
from  the  former  which  he  had  always  deemed  unsafe  and 
impracticable,  to  the  latter  which  he  thought  in  every  way 
practicable  and  expedient. 

Of  all  men  in  the  House  he  was  perhaps  the  best  qualified 
for  this  arduous  undertaking  by  a  share  of  political  courage 
whach  shrunk  from  no  duty  however  invidious;  and  by  habits 
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of  biisinoss  wliifh  at  all  times  laborioua,  were  on  this  occa- 
sion (xortod  boyoiid  all  precedent.  "For  my  own  part," 
said  111',  "  I  have  very  little  to  recommend  me  for  this,  or  for 
any  task,  but  a  kind  of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of 
mind,  which  with  all  its  p;ood  and  all  its  evil  effects  is 
niouldt'd  into  my  constitution.'*  Cautious  of  experiment  aa 
In'  protfssfd  to  be  even  to  timidity,  this  feeling  formed  a 
pledge  that  no  crude  or  showy  innovations  should  be 
attcn»])tod  merely  because  they  were  new  ;  and  his  idea  of  a 
vciy  thcaj)  ji:ov<Tnm(»nt  not  being  necessarily  the  very  best, 
ivndcn'd  it  certain  that  nothing  really  useful  should  betaken 
away,  lie  knew  too  much  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
hiiNJncss  of  the  iState,  to  be  led  astray  by  visionary  schenaes 
of  jiopeless  j)urity  and  impossible  perteetion.  The  habits  of 
the  country  he  knew  were  any  thing  but  niggardly  towards 
j)uhlic  olllces  and  public  servants.  While  duty  therefore 
retjuired  that  nothiuij  gross  should  be  permitted  to  remain, 
a  ])*rsonal  as  well  as  a  public  liberality  ensured  that  no 
injustice  should  be  inflicted  upon  individuals;  that  eco- 
nomy should  not  become  i>enury,  or  reform  utter  extirpa- 
tion. 

His  notice*  of  motion,  on  the  15th  Deoembei*,  opened  a 
brief  hut  lucid  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  to 
which  ()j)position  gave  praise  for  the  matter  and  manner. 
.\o  one  else  ventured  to  say  a  word  on  a  tender  subject 
which  touched  the  hi<;hcst  quarters  in  the  State.  A  slight 
incident  on  this  occasion  again  showed  his  dexterity  in  de- 
hale.  While  enforcing  the  necessity  of  frugality,  and  re- 
connnendinij;  to  the  Minister  the  old  and  valuable  Koman 
apothetj^in  maymim  vectiyal  est  y>rtr«iw?on/flr,  he  made  a  false 
quantity,  rendering  the  second  word  vectiyaL  Lord  North, 
in  a  low  tone  corrected  the  error,  when  the  orator  with  his 
usual  j)res(Hice  of  mind,  turned  the  mistake  to  advantage. 
''  'rh(^  >»'ol)le  Lord,"  said  he,  **  hints  that  I  have  erred  in  the 
piantity  of  a  principal  word  in  my  quotation;  I  rejoice  at 
it  ;  because  it  gives  me  an  op])ortunity  of  repeatiug  the 
inesdmable  adage,*' — and  with  increased  energy  he  thun- 
dere<l  forth — "  magmim  vect  x-yal  est  purtimonia*^ 

Great  as  was  the  idea  entertained  of  his  talents,  expecta- 
tion was  surpassed  by  the  })roduction  of  the  plan  itself  in- 
troduced by  the  memorable  speech  of  the  11th  of  February^ 
1760,  which  every  one  conversant  with  political  history  has 
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read,  and  he  who  has  read  will  not  readily  forget.  No 
public  measure  of  the  century  received  such  general  enco- 
mium. Few  speeches  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  ever  told  with  greater  effect.  Had  he  never  made 
any  other  it  would  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  orators  and 
practical  statesmen,  for  comprehensiveness  of  design,  minute 
knowledge  of  detail,  the  mingled  moderation  and  justice 
towards  the  public  and  to  the  persons  affected,  the  wisdom 
of  ittf  general  principles,  and  their  application  to  local  in- 
terests. As  a  composition  it  has  been  considered  the  most 
brilliant  combination  of  powers  that  ever  was  devoted  to 
such  a  topic.  When  printed  it  passed  through  a  great 
number  of  editions. 

The  whole  of  the  scheme  was  comprfsed  in  five  Bills. 
These  embraced  the  sale  of  forest  lands ;  the  abolition  of 
the  inferior  royal  jurisdictions  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  Chester, 
and  Lancaster ;  of  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Cofterer,  Master, 
and  a  variety  of  inferior  officers  in  the  Household ;  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber;  of  the  Wardrobe,  Jewel,  and 
Uobes  Offices  ;  of  the  Boards  of  Trade,  Green  Cloth,  and  of 
Works ;  of  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State ;  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Stag,  Buck,  and  Pox  Hounds  ;  much  of  the 
civil  branches  of  the  Ordnance  and  Mint ;  of  the  patent 
offices  of  the  Exchequer ;  the  regulation  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  pension  pay  offices,  aiid  some  others ;  and  above  all  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  by  which  debt  should 
be  avoided  in  future,  and  priority  of  payment  ensured  to 
the  least  powerful  claimants,  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury being  the  last  on  the  list. 

The  bare  idea  of  reforming  so  many  offices  would  have 
overpowered  any  man  of  ordinary  courage  or  exertion.  But 
to  reduce  or  to  regulate  so  many  sources  of  influence,  to  place 
the  remedy  side  by  side  with  the  grievance,  to  encounter  the 
odium  of  annihilating  or  diminishing  the  emoluments  of  the 
possessors  enjoyed  perhaps  for  years  without  notice  or  in- 
quiry, was  considered  the  boldest  attempt  ever  made  by  any 
member  out  of  office,  and  supposed  to  affect  too  many  in- 
terests even  for  the  authority  of  those  who  were  in.  To 
these  were  added  the  complication  and  difficulty  presented 
in  every  stage  of  its  progress  :  but  he  deemed  it  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  praiseworthy  features  of  his  life. 

*'  It  must  remain,'*  said  Mr.  Dunning  in  a  burst  of  admi- 
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r.niidi).  **as  a  moniiinont  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  of 
liis  uiM'oiniuon  zeal,  unrivalled  iiiduatrv,  astonishing  abilities, 
ami  invincible  persevenmee.  He  had  undertaken  a  task 
l»ii:  with  lahcmr  and  diiiicultv;  a  task  that  embraced  a 
variety  ol' the  most  important  objects,  extensive  and  com- 
plicatrd  ;  yet  sueh  worv  the  eminent  and  unequalled  abilities, 
s(»  <  xtraordinary  the  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such  the 
tortimate  frame  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  mind,  his 
vast  «aj)acity  and  happy  conception,  that  in  his  hands,  what 
must  have  ])r()ved  a  vast  heap  of  ponderous  matter,  com- 
posrd  of  heterogeneous  ingredients,  discordant  in  their 
nature  and  opposite  in  principle,  was  so  skilfully  arranged 
as  to  iuM'oine  (piite  simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  de- 
jxMnlt'iit  on  each  other;  and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  so 
jinli(i«»nsly  combined,  aa  to  present  nothing  t-o  almost  any 
mind  tolerably  intelligent,  to  divide,  puzzle,  or  distract  it." 

"  Mr.  Burke's  Koform  bill,"  says  the  historian  Gibbon, 
"  was  framed  with  skill,  introduced  "with  eloquence,  and 
supported  by  numbers.  Never  can  I  forget  the  delight 
\viih  wliich  that  dilfusive  and  injjenioiis  orator  was  heard  bv 
all  sides  of  the  House,  and  even  by  those  (Gibbon  himself, 
as  a  niemhi'r  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  one  of  them) 
whose  existence  he  prosorihed.  The  Lords  of  Trade  blushed 
at  their  insiginlicancy.  ]Mr.  Eden's  appeal  to  the  two 
thousand  three  hmulred  volumes  of  our  reports  proved  only 
a  fertile  tlieme  for  ridicule.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
ceriityinsi;  the  correctness  of  IVIr.  Burke's  printed  speeches 
which  I  have  lieard  and  read." 

"Only  one  sentiment,"  remarks  another  contcmporaiy 
who  voted  against  the  m(»asure,  "pervaded  the  House  and 
the  nation,  on  the  tniexampled  combination  of  eloquence, 
labour,  and  j)erseverance  ^vhieh  had  been  displayed  by  their 
enli<diten(Ml  author.  Thev  covered  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  even  those  who,  from  principle  or  from  party,. 
aj>peared  most  streinious  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  bill 
itself  through  cverv  staj^e." 

Similar  testimonies  might  be  adduced  even  from  some  of 
the  Ministry,  who  were  nevertheless  ingenious  enough  to 
oi)[)ose  in  detail  what  they  applauded  in  the  gross.  A  con- 
sidei-able  part  of  March,  April,  and  May,  were  occupied  in 
debating  the  different  clatises.  That  for  abolishing  the 
oilice  of  the  third  Secretary  of  State  was  lost  on  the  8th  of 
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the  former  month  by  a  majoritr  of  seven,  titer  one  of  the 
baldest  fought  contests  ever  remembered.  Five  dsrs  after* 
ward  by  the  irresistible  effect  of  the  wit  of  the  mover  as 
much  as  his  eloquence,  sentence  of  death  wss  passed  on  the 
poor  Board  of  Trade  by  a  majority  of  eight;  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  folio  volumes  of  its  labours,  rather 
vnluckily  urged  by  Mr.  Eden  in  its  defence,  being  ridiculed 
with  such  inimitable  effect  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  to  be  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  chief  cause  of  condemnation.  Execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  however  was  contrived  by  the  Ministry 
to  be  delayed  for  the  present ;  and  a  week  afterwaids,  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  upon  the  bill  altogether  seemed 
unexpectedly  changed  by  other  daoaes  of  importance  being 
rejected  by  great  majorities. 

Tfaia  meaaore  drew  from  him  during  the  session  eleven  or 
twelve  speeches,  combining  so  much  labour,  ingenuity,  and 
wit,  that  it  became  a  question  in  which  of  these  points  he 
excelled.  In  the  debate  on  the  Board  of  Works  (April 
21st),  **  Mr.  Burke,'*  said  a  contemporwy,  "  distinguished 
himself  more  than  ever  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the  pleasantry  with  which  he 
enlivened  a  matter  apparently  dry  and  insipid  in  itself." 
Another  writer  on  the  subject  says,  'Mt  was  generally 
agreed  both  by  members  and  strangers,  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
been  seldom  more  agreeable  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
on  this  evening.  He  evidently  came  down  with  his  mind 
made  up  to  the  fate  (rejection)  of  the  remaining  clauses  of 
his  bill ;  and  therefore  treated  them  with  all  that  ready  wit, 
pleasantry,  and  good  humour  which  are  the  real  features  of 
nis  character." 

A  proposal  by  Lord  North  to  give  the  India  Company 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  their  charter  the  required 
three  years  notice,  produced  from  the  Member  for  Bristol 
a  speech  against  it  of  great  fervour  and  animation.  He 
supported  a  bill  for  suspending  the  elective  franchise  of  re- 
venue officers;  and  also  a  motion  by  Mr.  Dunning  for 
securing  the  independence  of  Parliament.  He  found  time 
likewise  (April  4th)  to  write  a  letter  on  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land enforcing  his  former  opinions,  to  John  Merlott,  Esq. 
of  Bristol.  Eight  days  afterwards  (April  12th),  he  ad- 
dressed uiother  to  the  chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
yjMeting  for  obtaining  Parliamentary  Beform;  a  scheme 
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win  ell  be  considored  ineffectual  to  its  intended  purpose,  and 
pri  ^iKiiit  with  danger  to  the  Constitution.  He  could  not 
]n:ik('  up  his  mind  he  said  to  so  important  an  innoTation. 
All  his  reading,  obsenation,  experience,  and  conversation 
with  ()th(*rs  possessed  of  wisdom  and  talent  were  against  its 
brini:  iulvantajj;eous  to  good  government.  "Please  God," 
he  inldcd,  "1  will  walk  with  caution  whenever  1  am  notable 
iltarlv  to  see  niv  wav  before  me." 

( )n  the  Sth  of  May,  he  spoke  still  more  decidedly  against 
the  (pustion,  on  Alderman  ISawbridge's  annual  motion  for  the 
t^arnc  object.  A  periodical  work  of  the  time  styled  this  *'a 
most  able,  ingenious,  and  elaborate  speech  ;'*  and  the  outline 
of  it  found  among  his  papers  even  more  than  verifies  this 
(lesfrij)tion. 

About  this  time,  a  few  petitions  to  repeal  the  indulgences 
ji^raiited  to  Konianists  two  years  before,  excited  to  action  the 
Trotcstant  associations  under  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  wild 
laiiat  ic  of  no  talents,  whose  language  in  the  House  was  often 
n  j)rtbensibl(\though  commonly  disregarded.  He  had  moved, 
wit  bout  iinding  a  seconder,  that  the  petition  presented  by 
]Mr.  Burke  the  preceding  session  from  the  Homan  Catholic 
suil't  rcrs  by  the  riots  in  Scotland,  "be  thrown  over  the 
table.'*  To  give  further  proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  same  cause, 
be  now  called  together,  "for  the  honour  of  God,"  the  rabble 
of  Loudon.  The  consequence  of  this  proceeding  were  the 
riots;  when  the  powers  of  the  members  of  government, 
seeinin^dy  sunk  in  hopeless  apathy,  waited  to  be  roused  by 
IJje  sj)irit  and  good  sense  of  the  king,  who  by  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself  of  ordering  the  military  to  act, 
restored  llie  metropolis  to  the  dominion  of  order  and  law. 

In  the  exigency  of  the  moment  when  Mr.  Fox  with  in- 
considerate party  feelings  refused  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government,  Mr.  Burke  to  his  honour,  strongly  recom- 
nieuded  it ;  advising  him  and  Opposition  generally,  to 
lbr«^et  all  their  differences  in  unanimity  and  defensive  asso- 
ciations. As  a  j)owerful  advocate  of  the  persecuted  sect, 
tbe  i'anatical  feeling  ran  strongly  against  him  among  some  of 
tbe  leaders.  His  residence  in  Charles  Street,  St.  James's 
S(]uare,  was  more  tluin  once  heard  to  be  threatened  ;  he  was 
reviled  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  nick-named  Neddy  St.  Omers, 
and  caricatured  as  a  monk  stirring  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  in 
dadition  to  much  more  of  similar  vituperation.     Trusting 
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however,  to  a  oonriderable  share  of  popularity,  or  beliering 
that  the  bulk  of  the  mob  being  bent  on  plunder  and  riot 
eared  little  for  anything  else,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  with 
a  party  of  tbem,  and  ezperieuced  no  great  personal  ill-will. 
His  ovm  notice  of  the  adventure,  written  soon  alter  to  Mr. 
I^iaekleton,  is  as  follows : — 

**  My  wife  being  safely  lodged,  I  spent  part  of  the  next 
day  in  the  street  amidst  this  wild  assembly,  into  whose 
hands  I  delivered  myself,  informing  them  who  I  was.  Some 
of  them  were  malignant  and  fanatical,  but  I  think  the  far 
greater  part  of  those  whom  I  saw  were  rather  dissolute  and 
unruly  than  very  ill-disposed.  I  even  found  friends  and 
well-wishers  among  the  blue-cockades.*'  Some  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  give  an  anecdote  which  exhibits  his  per- 
sonal fearlessness  on  the  occasion,  particularly  as  several 
friends  had  advised  him  to  leave  toD^n  for  safety,  which  they 
deemed  seriously  at  stake. 

"  This  day  (June  6th)  a  detachment  of  foot-guards  took 
possession  of  Westminster  Ball,  the  doors  of  which  they  at 
fast  closed  to  prevent  the  mob  entering  there :  several  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  who  walked  down  on  foot  were  thus 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  House  for  a  considerable 
time,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  presently  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  roost  decent  of  the  petitioners,  who 
expostulated  vrith  him  on  his  conduct,  in  abetting  Sir  George 
Savile's  njotion  for  the  Soman  Catholic  bill.  Mr.  Burke  m 
his  defence,  said  he  certainly  had  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  bill,  and  thought  himself  justified  in  so  doing;  he  said  he 
understood  he  was  a  marked  man,  on  whom  the  petitioners 
meant  to  wreak  their  vengeance  ;  and,  therefore,  he  walked 
out  singly  amongst  them,  conscious  of  having  done  nothing 
that  deserved  their  censure  in  the  slightest  degree,  having 
always  been  an  advocate  for  the  people,  and  meaning  to  con- 
tinue so.  Mr.  Burke  at  length  got  rid  of  his  troublesome 
interrogators." 

He  had  received  positive  information  the  previous  day 
that  his  house  was  to  be  destroyed  after  that  of  Sir  George 
Savile.  Mrs.  Burke,  his  papers,  and  a  few  valuables  were 
therefore  immediately  removed  to  the  house  of  General  Bur- 
goyne  ;  shortly  afterward  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived  for  his 
protection,  sent  by  the  authorities  withoi^t  application,  when 
his  furniture  being  removed,  the  guard  was  with  something 
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«.r  ji  chivali-ous  Jisrej^anl  of  self  dismissed,  from  an  impression 
ti.ai  it  nii«;Kl  lu' made  more  useful  elsewhere.  The  ni^hu 
\\«  i-<'  ^[ii'iit  with  uther  volunteer  frieuds  of  rauk,  in  guaraing 
l.'Tii  K<M'kiiii;lianrH  uud  ^>ir  Ginir^c  8avile^s  houses.  Ailer 
lui'ini:  hi>  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  foUowing 
<i:i\,  1m-  L(a\e  vrnt,  as  usual  fearlessly  to  indignation  and 
n!ut»n>t  ranee.  **  1  spoke  my  sentiments  in  such  a  way,"  he 
\M'ltt'>  \o  SharkU'ton,  "that  1  do  not  think  I  have  ever  on 
aii\  niiasioii  si'i-nied  to  atieet  the  House  more  forcibly," 

I  (w  thint^s  do  more  credit  to  his  active  and  sensiti^'e 
hmi:aiiiiy  than  /.calous  thou<;h  unostentatious  endeavoiu^  for 
tin*  r\i(  iision  of  the  royal  mei*cy  to  the  chief  part  of  theun- 
happv  rioters  who,  having  been  couvicfced  of  various  offences, 
/i.iu  awaited  the  awful  retribution  of  the  law.  "With  this 
\irw  he  (Iri'W  up  some  rellections  on  the  approaching  execu- 
ii..ii>,  and  I'xerted  his  inlluence  in  pressing  letters  to  the 
J.i  r«i  Clianeellor,  Lord  Mansiield  the  President  of  the 
(nuiiciL  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasur}',  to  submit  his 
o|iiin'»ns  to  his  .Majesty  and  Jiord  North.  Public  justice, 
he  iH'L^i.'d  ouL>;ht  to  be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  possible 
iimi:l»er  of  victims.  Numerous  executions,  far  from  increas- 
iiii;,  diminished  tlu'  solemnity  of  the  sacrifice;  anticipating 
ill  this  ri'spi'et  tlie  general  feeling  of  the  present  day,  that 
if  ui^\  absohiti'ly  bad,  such  scenes  frequently  repeated  are 
<•.  riaiiily  not  useful.  The  letters  and  reflections  appear  in 
iii>  works. 

I'm-  tlie  oritijinal  instip;ators  of  the  tumults  among  the 
hiu^ht  r  ilasses  \ir  had  no  such  consideration,  uttering  against 
iln'iii  ill  Parliament  several  bitter  anathemas.  "They,"  he 
-aitl.  "and  not  tlie  iii:norant  and  misled  multitude,  ought  to 
In-  liaiii^ed  ;"  and  wlien  some  of  the  leading  "Associators" 
wrre  >rrii  in  tlie  lobby  of  tlie  House,  he  exclaimed  loudly  in 
tiitir  hearing — "L  am  astonished  that  those  men  can  have 
the  audacity  still  to  nose  Parliament;"  and  had  previously 
remarked  that  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Commons  of  England 
had  aniveil  at  a  new  era,  when  a  bludgeoned  mob  in  the  street 
aimed  to  destrov  that  freedom,  while  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  were  employed  at  the  doors  to  protect  it. 

On  the  20th  of  June  after  calm  had  been  restored,  peti- 
tions were  again  presented  against  toleratins:  Poper}',  to 
which  neither  Ministers  nor  Opposition  would  give  coun- 
tcuance.     Mr.  Fox  and  jMr.  Bui'ke  spoke  for  tliree  hours 
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each  against  Tetiving  such  an  intolerant  spirit.  The  lattei^, 
after  expressing  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Ebgland,  arowed  that  he  abominated  anything  like  in* 
tolerance,  moring  five  resolutions  to  that  effect  and  in 
reprobation  of  the  late  excesses,  which  were  with  little  op- 
position carried.  He  also  thwarted  popular  prejudice  on 
another  point.  A  bill  had  passed  the  Commons  to  prevent 
Boman  Catholics  from  being  permitted  to  give  scholastic  in- 
struction to  Protestants^  when  finding  it  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  injustice^  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  other 
House,  which  had  so  much  effect  with  Lord  Thurlow,  that 
on  the  third  reading  he  quitted  the  woolsack  and  by  one  of 
his  forcible  assaults  upon  the  principle  of  the  measure,  drove 
it  out  of  the  House  without  a  division. 

One  of  the  persons  who  solicited  Mr.  Burke's  exertions 
on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  or  as  he  was  commonly  termed 
Elocution  Walker,  author  of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
and  other  works  of  merit,  and  who  had  given  lessons  in  the 
art  to  young  Burke.  This  gentleman  had  been  educated  a 
Presbyterian,  but  being  in  the  habit  of  discussing  religious 
subjects  in  places  where  such  topics  can  be  never  properly  dis- 
cussed, namely,  in  debating  societies,  a  singular  result  is  said 
to  have  followed.  Two  or  three  persons  were  persuaded  by 
his  arguments  to  become  Presbvterians,  while  he  himself  was 
argued  into  the  propriety  of  becoming  a  Eoman  Catholic ! 
The  law  in  question  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  his  means  of 
livelihood,  he  appealed  forcibly  to  Mr.  Burke  one  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  conceiving  he  was 
serving  the  interests  of  bterature,  introduced  him  to  a  no- 
bleman accidentally  passing,  with  the  foUowing  charac- 
teristic exordium  : — "  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  not  to  know  by  name  at  least,  would  argue 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  harmonies,  cadences,  and  pro- 
prieties of  our  language.  Against  this  gentleman  and 
others,  we  are  going,  my  Lord,  upon  a  poor,  ungrounded 
prejudice  of  the  refuse  ol  the  mob  of  London,  to  commit  an 
act  of  gross  injustice  ;  and  for  what?  For  crimes  moral  or 
politick?  No,  my  Lord,  but  because  we  differ  in  the 
meaning  affixed  to  a  single  word/'  pronouncing  it  empha- 
tically, "  tramubstantiationJ* 

Having  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  same  subject  some  time  before,  in  which  was  dis- 
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covered  incorrectness  of  language  or  expression  at  the  mo- 
ment ot*  coming  forward,  he  set  about  correcting  it  though 
conscious  of  its  uselessness,  remarking,  "  If  we  are  not  fa- 
vourably received,  at  least  let  us  be  worthy  of  it."  While 
tn^afi^i'd  in  this  way  at  the  door  writing  very  fast,  and  as 
hi*  w  as  often  accustomed  to  do,  conversing  at  the  same  mo- 
nunt  witli  persons  around  him  interested  in  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  tlie  Speaker,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  called  for 
liiiu  somewhat  impatiently  to  proceed.  "It  is  hard,  Mr. 
Sp(>aker,"  Huid  he,  with  an  arch  expression  of  countenaDce, 
but  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  or  ceasing  to 
write,  "it is  hard  you  cannot  wait  even  a  moment — *No, 
not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe,*  **  a  quotation  from 
Hamlet,  in  allusion  to  the  speed  with  which  the  prince  was 
to  be  |)ut  to  death  in  England,  and  appropriately  applied  to 
tlie  expected  fate  of  the  petition. 

11  is  liumanity  exerted  on  another  occasion,  gave  a  fiUip 
to  the  ingenious  malice  of  the  daily  press.  A  man  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  pillory  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  South- 
wark,  for  attempts  at  an  atrocious  offence,  when  the  multi- 
tude stoned  him  so  as  to  occasion  immediate  death.  For 
notieintjj  this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  remarks  on  its 
eruelty  as  being  so  much  more  severe  a  sentence  than  the 
law  aw  arded,  a  newspaper  chose  to  indulge  in  some  silly  but 
most  slanderous  reflections,  for  which  a  rule  for  a  criminal 
information  was  obtained  against  the  editor,  though  on 
apol()<i:y,  not  pressed.  Five  years  afterwards,  on  repeating 
in  his  place  the  same  remarks  on  a  nearly  similar  occur- 
renee  in  Bristol,  the  slander  was  reiterated,  when  finding  it 
neeessary  to  bring  an  action  against  the  printer,  the  jury 
awarded  him,  there  being  no  attempt  at  defence,  £150 
(lama<;ea.  It  is  remarkable  that  shortly  after  this  his  friend 
Lord  Loughborough,  himself  a  judge,  had  to  appeal  to  a 
jnry  a<i;ainst  the  same  unprincipled  and  abominable  insinua- 
tions, which  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  same  party 
or  personal  hostility  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he 
received  the  same  sum  from  the  jury. 

In  this  year  also,  a  more  important  scheme  of  humanity 
oceui^ied  the  active  mind  of  the  member  for  Bristol ;  no  lees 
than  the  partial  abolition,  or  material  alleviation,  of  the  slave- 
trade;  and  a  variety  of  thoughts  on  the  subject,  with  a  sket<;h 
of  a  new  negro  code,  were  committed  to  paper.     There  were 
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tnanj  Teasons,  fabwerer,  againBt  bringing  forward  such  a  mea- 
sure then.  Among  these  were  the  incessant  contests  which 
American  a^ffisiirs  occasioned  in  Parliament ;  the  odium  which 
nich  an  innovation  on  the  rights  of  trade  and  propertj  would 
bring  on  Opposition  from  the  West  India  interest ;  the 
policy  of  confining  their  strength  to  the  more  pressing 
^evance  of  the  war;  the  impossibility  of  the  Opposition 
t>7  itself  succeeding  in  such  a  design  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever ;  the  temper  of  the  nation,  which  was  not 
it  all  ripe  for  the  discussion ;  and  perhaps  the  unpopularity 
16  had  already  incurred  at  Bristol,  and  whiQh  such  a  proposal 
wovld  increase  to  exasperation.  Time  has  shewn  that  he 
judged  rightly.  Mr.  Wilberforce  who  took  it  up  six  years 
ifterwards,  found  it  necessary  to  devote  a  whole  life  to  the ' 
subject. 

Mr.  Burke's  plan,  likewise,  embraced  minute  re&^ulation  of 
;he  trade  in  all  its  stages,  at  a  moment  when  very,  little  hope 
x>uld  be  entertained  of  its  total  abolition.  Had  it  been 
idopted,  all  the  grosser  horrors  of  the  traffic  would  have 
ieen  obviated ;  but  it  was  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  bene- 
rolence  to  find  that  many  of  his  suggestions  for  the  treat* 
nent  of  slaves  in  the  island  were,  at  length,  after  a  lon^ 
nterval,  adopted.  Many  of  the  subsequent  regulations  laid 
)efore  Parliament,  will  be  found  nearly  a  transcript  from  the 
burth  section  or  head  of  his  Negro  code,  as  may  be  seen  in 
lis  works,  vol.  ix.  p.  301 — another  instance  of  what  has  been 
remarked  more  than  once,  that  his  wisdom  was  almost 
ilways  a  long  way  in  advance  of  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
ivecL  To  the  exertions  of  Mr.  "Wilberforce  he  always  gave 
;he  most  zealous  support,  and  his  labours  were  often  eulo- 
l^ized  in  verse  and  prose  by  the  admirers  of  that  gentleman. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  autumn,  carried  him  to 
Bristol,  to  ascertain  whether  the  rejection  he  had  apprehen- 
led  on  account  of  disagreeing  with  his  constituents  on 
iertain  points  of  policy,  was  likely  to  take  effect.  To  a 
neeting  held  at  tne  Q-uildhall  on  the  6th  of  September,  he 
lelivered  his  celebrated  speech,  the  best  ever  uttered  on 
uch  an  occasion,  and  perhaps  never  excelled  by  anything 
le  spoke  elsewhere.*     Were  it  always  in  the  power  of  elo- 

^  In  this  opinion  I  am  happy  to  find  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ag^ree.     "  I 
Di  not  sorprided  that  you  so  much  admire  Burke's  speech  ^on  American 
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qaeii(<«  to  concDi&te,  or  argtiment  to  persuade,  there  were  ia 
thia  euougli  of  both  to  redi-em  not  only  the  crime  of  diSar- 
iiig  in  opiaiou  with  his  conatitueuts,  but  more  iteriouB 
,  oflencoB,  had  such  been  conimitteii.  Declining  aJi  apologj 
for  opposing  the  wishes,  though  he  was  satisfied  he  said,  not 
the  intereHta  of  those  bo  repreaented,  he  entered  on  hu 
defrnce.  The  charges  against  him  were  four ;— in  not  visiting 
the  City  more  frequenUy— in  supporting  Lord  Beauchamp'a 
Insiilveut  Debtor's  Bills — the  Lrieh  Trade  Acta — and  tlie 
relief  granted  to  the  Koman  Catholica,  Each  of  theaa 
he  defended  with  extraordinary  ability;  rendering  even 
the  common  and  temporary  affair  of  an  election,  a  medium 
^  for  promulgating  great  and  permanent  political  truthg— 
'  such  na  the  huetinga  never  before  supplied  us  with,  and 
never  since, 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  summing  up,  ■'  I  do  not  here 
Btatid  before  you  accused  of  venahty,  or  of  neglect  of  duty. 
It  ia  not  said  that  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  1  have, 
in  a  aiugle  iastance,  sacrificed  the  aiighteet  of  your  interests 
to  niy  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.      It  ia  not  ^eged  that  Id    :. 
gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,    ', 
I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  oroppreaaing  any  descnption    , 
of  men,  or  any  man  in  auy  description.     No  I  the  ehargeg    ■, 
a^iuat  me    are  all  of  one  kind — that  I  have  pushed  5ie    \ 
principleaof  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  tar  ;  further 
than  II  tautious  poUcy  would  warrant  ;  and  further  than    ', 
the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with   me.—- In  every    '] 
aeeidt'nt  that  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sonwr,ia    ' 
depression,  and  oistresa — I  will  call  to  mind  this  aecuHatioD,     . 
and  bo  comforted." 

Tlif  main  body  of  the  Diaaenters,  of  the  Corporation,  and 
muck  of  the  weight  of  property  and  respectability  in  tbfl  ' 
city  wore  decidedly  in  hia  favour,  and  strong  resolations  , 
were  passed  to  that  effect.  The  milHon  were  of  another  ) 
opinion  ;  and  against  numbers  on  such  an  occasion  it  was  i 
nselcss  to  contend.  "  Were  1  fond  of  a  contest,"  said  he,  ' 
"  I  bave  the  means  of  a  sharp  one  in  my  hands.  But  I  i 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  a  bold,  active,  and  aanguine 

Tai&tioD) ;  hut  though  it  is  same-what  «riiel  to  tdll  you  no,  it  is  far  iufenoi      i 
to  some  of  his  lalEr  oompwitioiig,  pi^lii^ularly  to  a  upemh  made  JD  firiitol 
at  tbi- likKI  election  in  juslifiuatioii  ofliisowa  conduct,  \<bioli  is  perbapstbe 
finest  piece  of  oratorj  in  our  lanjUBSe." — Li/c  of  Somiilj/,  lol.  i  p.  215. 
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iiFBilit  of  advantages  that  are  personal  to  myself.**  The 
seotution  to  decHne  beiilg  immeoiately  taken  and  as  readily 
edaied  in  another  speech,  hrief  but  expressive,  he  thanked 
tie  electors  for  the  &vours  they  had  already  conferred,  and 
onestly  confessed  his  regret  that  they  were  not  to  be  con- 
tnued.  Adding,  that  in  sorrow  not  in  an^er,  he  took  his  leave, 
ipenM)n  as  he  deemed  most  proper,  rather  than  by  letter  as 
raa  most  customary  ;  for  as  in  the  face  of  day  he  had  ac« 
epted  their  trust,  so  in  the  face  of  day  he  accepted  their 
iBmission,  conscious  that  he  had  Dothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
lie  appeal  was  very  powerful,  and  the  scene  almost  affecting, 
icreaiaed  by  the  feelmgs  of  many  of  the  auditory  on  the 
adden  death  of  one  of  the  candidates.  **  Showing  us,'*  said 
(orke  at  the  moment  no  less  beautifully  than  pathetically, 
what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !*  *  Bow- 
ig  to  the  sheriffs,  to  the  other  candidates  present,  and  to  the 
ssembled  multitude,  he  quitted  the  hustings  ;  and  Bristol 
ins  suffered  itself  to  become  a  subject  of  reproach  for  ever. 

If  popular  elections  were  always  the  exercise  of  sound  dis- 
retion,  the  rejection  of  so  great  a  man  would  be  strange.  But 
eing  as  they  are  too  often  the  result  of  tumultuous  feeling 
nd  prejudice,  the  wonder  ceases.  Of  all  distinctions  it  has 
mg  Deen  observed,  that  that  which  is  raised  on  popular  ad- 
iiration  is  the  most  slippery  and  the  most  treacherous,  con- 
bmally  falling  away  from  under  the  wisest  and  soundest 
tatesman,  without  serious  demerit  on  his  part.  Such  a 
osition  may  be  termed  the  tight  rope  of  politics,  ''a 
remulous  and  dancing  balance,"  as  Burke  phrases  it,  on 
rhich  none  but  the  most  dexterous  political  posture-master 
an  hope  to  maintain  himself  long.  Experience  has  proved 
[lat  none  can  depend  upon  his  footing  there  a  moment :  for 
bat  line  of  conduct  which  the  more  enlightened  know  to 
e  right,  and  he  himself  feels  to  be  conscientious,  is  as  often 
B  not  that  for  which  he  may  be  cried  up  by  the  multitude 
>day,  and  pulled  down  to-morrow. 

So  was  it  with  this  distinguished  statesman.  He  had 
lerely  exerted  towards  Ireland  the  same  liberality  of  prin- 
iple  he  had  shewn  to  America,  and  precisely  on  the  same 
round.  While  the  one  constituted  his  greatest  merit  in  the 
^ea  of  Bristol,  the  other  from  illiberal  motives  in  the  people 
f  that  place^  became  his  most  serious  offence.  The  mjury 
3  his  own  interests  on  account  of  thus  legislating  in 
lYOur  of  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom  on  the  one- 


hand,  and  of  oppressed  individuals  (small  debtors  and  Eo- 

mnn  Catholics)  on  tlie  other,  was  considerable ■  The  repre- 
Beutation  of  Bristol  from  its  wealth,  commerce,  and  popu- 
lation, was  certainly  an  important  object  to  Bdr.  Burie. 
Mr.  Burke  was  in  every  respect  a  high  honour  to  Bristol.  A 
gri'at  man  and  a  great  city  are  made  tor  each  other,  and  nose 
But  tlie  most  obvious  and  weighty  reasons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  separate  them. 

It  waa  about  this  time,  perhaps,  that  hurt  bv  the  reception 
h&  had  HO  undeservedly  experienced,  he  is  saia  to  have  given 
vent  to  momentary   irritation  against  the  mercantile  cbs- 
ractor : — "  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  a  loercbant  j — a  merchant  ia 
the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world — his  gold  his  god,  hia 
invoice  his  country,  his  ledger  his  bible,  his  desk  his  altar, 
the  Eiehauge  his  Church,  and  he  has  faith  in  none  but  his 
banker."     This  conversational  sally  if  ever  made,  was  by  no 
means  his  serious  opinion.     Commerce  had  been  from  the 
Smt  as  we  have  seen,  his  favourite  study  as   a  statesman  i 
and  in  one  of  his  early  tracts  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
which  the  experience  of  our  own  day  has  amply  verified. 
"  Agriculture   will   not  attain    any  pcri'ection    until  com-    ' 
mercial  principles  be  applied  to  it ;  or  in  other  words,  und   i^ 
country  gentlemen  are  convinced  that  the  espenditure  of    ' 
a  small  portion  of  capital  upon  land,  is  the  true  secret  of  p 
securing  a  larger  capital  by  eriBuring  increased  returus."  In    r 
adverting  to  the  ai^uments  of  some  of  hia  own  party  three   I 
years  afterwards  on  the  India  Bill,  who  urged  that  merchants   ■ 
were  from  their  habits,  incapable  of  governiug  a  country  )" 
such  as  India,  he  dissented  from  such   an  opinion ;  liheralljr   , 
adding — i"  I  have  known  merchants  with  aentiments  and  tbe  f 
abilities  of  great  statesmeo  ;  aud  I  have  seen  persons  in  the   ^- 
raiik  of  statesmen,  with  the  eoueeptious  and  charact^^  of  f 
pediara."  f 

Hia  correspondence  during  the  year  with  various  Bristol  F 
friends  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  result,  was  active.  To  l- 
Mr.  Harford,  who  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Champion  hsi  ■" 
first  proposed  him,  he  had  in  the  Spring  offered  at  once  to  |- 
resign  the  seat  il' desired,  or  to  any  one  else  of  more  inteieBt  ■ 
in  the  town  and  of  as  sound  opinions.  All  his  letters  on  tbia,  .' 
to  him,  almost  vital  point,  esnibit  the  thorough  spirit  of  dii-  r 
regard  of  self.  Charles  loi  writing  to  him  after  it  was owr  j" 
aud  wliile  busily  engaged  in  hia  own  contest  for  Westminster  L 
says,  "  Iiuieed,  my  dear  Burke^  it  requires  all  your  gaadoDi  J 
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and  reverse  of  eelfiehnew  (for  I  know  no  word  to  express  it) 
to  be  in  patience  with  that  rascally  city.*'  Even  opponents 
were  struck  by  his  moderation  and  utter  absence  of  resent- 
ment or  iiritation  both  before  and  after  the  eyent ;  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  October  the  Corporation  yoted  its  thanks 
for  his  distinguished  services. 

On  morepublic  business  his  chief  communications  were 
with  Sir.  W.  "W.  Wynne,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  North, 
Viscount  Courtenay ;  and  with  Lords  Hillsborough  and 
Stormont  on  Indian  affairs,  which  began  some  time  before  to 
take  stronghold  upon  his  mind  from  what  he  deemed  oppres* 
sion  towaras  the  Native  authorities.  The  question  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  likewise  hampered  him  wiiile  without  a 
seat,  so  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether  it  was  quite  prudent 
to  accept  one.  He  could  not  coincide  with  either  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  or  of  Sir  George  Savile,  both  men  of  high 
principles,  talents,  and  character  and  of  his  own  party,  but 
on  this  point  he  thought  mistaken,  "  Shall  I  put  myself  into 
the  graceful  posture,"  he  asks,  **  of  opposing  both  r" 

Malton,  for  which  he  was  formerly  cnosen,  again  received, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  political  lite  retained  him  as 
her  representative.  "The  humble  borough,"  remarks  a 
judicious  historian  (Adolphus),  "  gained  by  such  a  member 
an  honour  which  the  greatest  commercial  city  might  reason- 
ably envy." 

It  is  thus  that  such  places  not  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  a  popular  spirit,  make  up  in  practical  utility  what  they 
want  in  theoretical  perfection  ;  and  one  portion  of  the  king- 
dom even  by  presumed  faults,  is  enabled  to  repair  the  preju- 
dice, or  injustice  of  another.  Without  this  resource  he 
might  not  at  least  for  a  time,  have  re-entered  Parlia- 
ment. He  might  have  been  disgusted  reasonably  enough, 
with  the  popular  cause.  A  sense  of  wounded  pnde  might 
have  carried  him  into  retirement,  to  become  merely  a  spec- 
tator of  scenes  in  which  nature  and  practice  had  so  eminently 
fitted  him  to  act.  His  services  which  in  number  and  in 
value  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  roll  of  English  statesmen, 
wo«ld  have  been  lost  to  his  country.'  Much  also  would  have 
been  lost,  and  that  is  no  trivial  loss,  in  national  fame.  Great 
men  are  a  species  of  valuable  public  property,  always  the 
pride,  often  the  chief  stay  and  support  of  their  country, 
'*he  '£^ars  which  enlighten  and  beautify  her  intellectual  fir- 
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raament,  and  by  the  Duuibers  aiid  radiance  of  whom  her  glor; 
is  raJeed  aud  oitended  in  thu  enteem  of  otiier  iiationa.  Uo« 
many  illustriuus  naiiit-s  might  Lave  been  lost  to  the  roll  of 
Sn^liah  history,  hud  it  not  been  lor  the  anomaly  of  doM 
borciughe ! 

"When  he  arrivwl  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  election,  one 
(if  hia  correspondeDta,  Mr,  Noble,  whom  he  porticdwlj 
esteemed,  tola  an  anecdote  of  the  habitual  disdain  vitb  whict 
Mr.  Burke  treated  what  he  called  "loose  libeU,"  and  thai 
strain  of  vulgar  abuse  ao  long  directed  against  him  even 
when  ita  contradiction  promised  to  be  uaeful  to  hia  intereeta. 
The  rumours  of  his  being  a  Soman  Catholic,  of  being  edu- 
cated at  St.  Omer'e,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  bad  it 
Beems  reached  Briatol.  and  being  believed  by  many  of  the 
electors  in  the  humbler  sphere  of  life,  Mr.  Noble*  begged  his 
sanction  to  write  to  Mr.  Shackleton  to  receive  from  him,  as 
his  preceptor,  a  formal  contradiction  of  them.  The  reply  to 
this  was  a  negative.  "  To  people  who  can  believe  such 
stories,"  said  be,  "  it  will  be  in  vain  to  offer  esplanatioaB." 
Hia  friend  repeated  the  recommendation  more  preBsingly. 
"  K  I  cannot  line  down  these  contemptible  calumnies,  mj 
dear  friend,  I  shall  nevej<  deign  to  contradict  tbem  in  KOj 
other  manner,"  was  again  the  answer. 

Some  few  years  after,  on  a  question  which  aroae  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  pasangp  to  tbo  aame  effect  a 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  Member  of  the 
Hon 90  of  Commons:—"  II  would  be  a  feeb/e  aennbility  m 
my  part,  tohicA  at  fhU  time  of  day  would  make  me  impatient 
of  t/wne  libels,  vihich  by  detpitinff  tkrovgh  so  jaang  yean,  I 
have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being  joined  in  com- 

•  The  testimony  of  this  pentieman,  nnnno  more, :»  Ion  flBltcring  to  tlif 
wiilt'i'  of  (hia  work  aa  br  as  legaMls  his  so'iroea  of  infomianOD,   and  loo 
eipressive  of  hU  own  vimerBtion  ior  the  memDry  of  bis  illuatricxu  friemli     | 
to  be  su|ipn«Md  here.    It  was  wiitleii  nfter  peruaiiig:  tbe  flrat  edition. 

"  1  have  rend  your  '  Life  of  Burke*  willi  very  gtrat  Hitisfiictiaii  mi  , 
ihoroug-h  conviction,  of  its  eorrfftne«:  for  the  trifling  circumalanW! 
therein  related ,irhioh  occurred  at  my  Ijouna  lo  many  years  Bince,  areaiwi- 
ralo  eten  to  the  very  words  ;  and  the  relnlion  of  theia  in  yoi  r  Mwicir 
flalivri  me  much,  from  the  consi deration,  thm  'm  after  a^ea  my  ctiildrrii'i 
children  will  feel  proud  that  their  fnmliitherwMhononred  with  the  frieud' 
Bhi|i  of  that  erent  and  good  man.— BellflTe  me,  dear  sir,  your  most  huinUe 

"Jous  MOBLB." 
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ndssion  with  tliia  Committee^  and  becomd  aa  humble  in* 
Btniment  in  the  hands  of  public  justice."  **  Loose  libels," 
he  again  remarked  on  a  suosequent  occasion,  ''  ought  to  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  By  me  they  have  been  so  always.  I 
knew  that  as  long  as  I  remained  in  public,  I  should  lire 
down  the  calummes  of  malice,  and  the  judgments  of  ig- 
norance. K  I  happened  to  be  now  and  then  in  the 
wrong,  as  who  is  not  f  like  all  other  men  I  must  bear  the 
consequence  of  my  faults  and  my  mistakes." 

Another  anecdote  of  him  while  at  Bristol  is  related  by 
the  same  gentleman,  regarding  what  his  friend  Fox  probably 
thought  one  of  his  deficiencies.  Passing  an  evening  at  Mr. 
Noble's  house,  his  hostess  in  jest  aked  him  to  take  a  hand  at 
cards,  when  he  pleaded  ignorance.  *^  Come  then,  Mr.  Burke," 
said  she,  playfully, ''  and  I  will  teach  you,"  and  he  accept- 
ing the  challenge  in  the  same  good  humour,  with  a  witty 
remark  on  the  power  of  female  temptation,  they  sat  down 
to  the  children's  game  of  beggar  my  neighbour.  This  turning 
out  in  his  favour,  he  was  so  amused  with  the  idea  of  con- 
quering his  instructiress,  as  to  rally  her,  with  much  effect, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

An  instance  of  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  unfriended  merit, 
gave  rise  to  an  unusual  scene,  in  which  the  characteristic 
affability  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  displayed  in  a  marked 
manner.  During  Mr.  Burke's  stay  at  Mr.  Noble's  he 
became  so  much  pleased  by  the  conversation  an(^  manners  of 
a  friend  of  the|latter  then  resident  in  the  house,  a  clergyman 
of  high  character  but  possessed  of  only  a  small  curacy,  as  to 
express  an  inclination,  should  it  ever  be  in  his  power, 
to  forward  his  interests.  Some  years  afterward,  the  living 
which  he  served,  being  in  the  gift  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
and  becoming  vacant,  the  clergyman  applied  to  Mr.  Noble 
to  remind  Mr.  Burke  of  his  promise.  The  latter  replied, 
that  being  very  little  known  to  the  illustrious  personage 
in  question,  he  could  not  expect  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  his  application ;  "  but  any  rate,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Noble,  "  let  your  friend  write  himself,  and  I  will  present 
th#  letter."  Mr.  Burke  accordingly  had  an  audience 
at  Carlton  House,  was  received  in  a  gracious  manner,  and 
having  presented  his  petition,  it  was  acceded  to  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  In  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  the  orator  from 
the  business  of  returning  thanks,  was  betrayed  into  an 
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snlmat^d  discourse  on  the  claims  upon,  situation  and  duties 
of  prinees,  till  at  lengthrecoUcttinghiniself  he  abruptly  ceased, 
■witn  BJi  apo!o{;y  for  the  liberty  he  had  quite  uniotentionally 
taken.  "  Noapology  isneceaaary,  my  dear  Mr.  Burke,"  said 
Ilia  Hoyal  Highness,  graciously  laying  hia  hand  upon  his 
Bhouldi-r  in  the  most  condescending  manned;  "tromyourleB- 
Bonn  we  must  nil  derive  wisdoni ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
BO  few  imitate  your  candour."  "I  cannot,  however," aaid  Mr, 
Burke,  on  repeating  the  circumstance  to  hia  friends,  "  for- 
give myself  for  the  indecorum  of  which  I  think  I  was  guilty ; 
but  the  suavity  of  the  gentleman  made  me  forget  my  situa- 
tion ; — in  addressing  my  Prince,  I  thought  I  was  speaking 

In  the  discussions  at  the  India  House  he  sometimes  took 
part,  and  in  those  of  November  this  year  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  new  governor  to  Madraa,  bore  testimony 
to  the  talents  and  character  of  his  old  acquaintance  Lotd 
Macartney,  who  proved  ultimately  the  successful  candidate. 
On  the  24th  of  this  month,  his  son  Richard,  who  had  entered 
himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  November  1775,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  took  chamoers  intending  to  practise,  wliich 
he  continued  for  some  years.  Here  more  than  one  acouaint- 
anue  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
him  some  time  afterwwda.  He  was  a  joun"  man  of  talents 
much  above  mediocrity,  the  pride  and  delight  of  hia  father, 
whom  he  ortasioually  assisted  in  researches  connected  wili 
parliamentary  duty,  and  is  said  to  have  written  "  The 
Yorkshire  Question;"  a  reply  to  Major  Cartwright'splancrf 
reform ;  besides  severai  letters  and  tracts  in  reference  to  the 
politicFt  of  the  time. 

In  the  session  of  1780-81,  Mr.  Burke  took  a  leading  part 
on  the  message  announcing  the  rupture  with  Holland  ;  Mr. 
Fox's  motion  respecting  Sir  Hugh  Palliaer's  appointment  to 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  a  proposal  by  Lord  North  to  make 
the  India  Company  pay  a  large  aum  for  the  renewal  of  their 
privileges ;  on  the  Budget ;  on  the  causes  of  the  War  in  the 
Cttrnatic ;  on  a  Commission  for  eiaminiog  the  Public  Ac- 
counts ;  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates  ;  on  Mr.  Hartley's  bill 
to  restore  peace  with  America ;  a  motion  by  Mr.  Foe  for  aa 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  another  by  Mr.  Minchin 
on  the  supposed  neglect  of  3000  British  seamen  in  Spanish 
prisons.     These  were  followed  by  one  irom  himself,  on  the 
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treatment  of  the  people  of  St.  Eustatius  by  Sir  George 
Bodnej  and  General  Vaughan,  supported  by  all  the  oppo« 
sition.  On  the  latter  subjects,  the  humanity  of  his  dispo- 
sition was  complimented  as  being  only  equalled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius. 

In  Eebruary,  the  Economical  Beform  bill,  or  at  least  that 
branch  relating  to  the  civil  list,  was  again  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  solicitations  of  a  variety  of  political 
associations,  whose  thanks  and  compliments  formed  some 
counterpoise  to  the  ill-humour  he  had  experienced  at  Bristol. 
Eour  able  speeches  were  expended  upon  it  in  vaiu.  Much 
of  his  illustration  and  of  his  reasoning  on  the  point  were 
new.  His  reply  is  said  to  have  surpassed  everythins;  that 
could  be  conceived  on  a  subject  seemingly  so  exhausted  ;  the 
encomiums  on  his  labour,  eloquence,  and  wit,  even  from  the 
ministerial  side,  were  unprecedented ;  and  a  common  remark 
in  the  House  was,  '*  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  country 
whose  powers  were  equal  to  the  forming  and  accomplishing 
so  systematic  and  able  apian."  Lord  North,  who  was  not  the 
last  to  applaud,  delayed  for  some  days  to  give  it  a  negative^ 
though  adjured  by  the  mover  to  do  so  at  once  if  he  meant  it, 
without  further  anxiety  to  him  or  to  the  House,  and  be  at  least 
for  one  day  in  his  life,  "  a  decisive  Minister."  In  support  of 
the  measure  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Kinder  feelings  of  Mr. 
Burke  were  appealed  to  by  a  young  and  friendless  literary 
adventurer,  anerwards  the  Kev.  George  Crabbe,  who  buoyed 
up  with  the  praise  his  verses  had  received  in  the  country, 
and  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes  by  them  in  London, 
had  adventured  on  the  journey  thither  with  scarcely  a 
friend  or  even  acquaintance  who  could  be  useful  to  him,  and 
with  no  more  than  three  pounds  in  his  pocket.  This  trifle 
being  soon  expended,  the  deepest  distress  awaited  him.  Of 
all  hopes  from  literature  he  was  speedily  disabused.  There 
was  no  imposing  name  to  recommend  his  little  volume,  and 
an  attempt  to  bring  it  out  himself  only  involved  him  more 
deeply  in  difficulties.  The  printer  it  appeared  had  deceived 
him,  and  the  press  was  at  a  stand  from  the  want  of  that 
potent  stimulus  to  action  which  puts  so  much  of  the  world 
in  motion.  Hearing  however  or  knowing  something  of  an 
opulent  Peer,  then  in  London,  who  had  a  summer  residence 
in  his  native  coimty^he  proposed  to  dedicate  to  him  his 
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little  volume,  and  the  offer  was  accepted ;  but  on  requesting 
a  very  iimall  Bum  of  Hkciney  to  eiiable  bim  to  usher  it  iuto 
the  world,  received  no  answer  to  his  applimtion-  His 
■ituatioTi  became  now  most  painfid.  He  was  not  merely 
in  Want,  but  in  debt ;  he  had  apphed  tu  his  fciends  in  the 
country,  but  they  could  render  him  no  aasiatanoe.  His 
poverty  had  become  obvioua  he  aaid,  to  the  persona  with 
whotii  he  reaided,  and  no  further  indulgence  could  be 
eipectfd  from  them.  He  had  given  a  bill  for  part  of  the 
debt,  which  if  not  paid  within  the  following  week  be  was 
threateaed  with  a  prison ;  he  bad  not  a  friend  in  the  world 
to  wliom  he  could  apply;  despair  he  added,  awaited  hun 
whichever  way  he  turned.* 

Ill  this  extremity  of  destitution.  Providence  directed  him 
to  venture  on  an  application  to  Mr,  Burke.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  that  gentleman  otber  than  common 
fame  bestowed ;  no  introduction  but  his  own  letter  stating 
these  circumstances — no  recommendation  but  his  distress. 
But  in  the  words  he  used  iu  the  letter,  "  hearing  that  he  koi 
a  good  man,  and  preavming  to  tkinhhim  a  great  one,"  he 
applied  in  this  emergency,  and  aa  it  proved,  with  a  degree  d' 
success  lar  beyond  any  possible  expectation  he-coidd  form. 
Mr.  Burke,  with  scanty  means  himself  and  unbribed  by  a 
dedication,  did  that  which  the  opulent  Peer  declined  to  do 
with  it.  But  this  was  not  oil ;  for  he  gave  the  young  poet 
his  friendship,  criticism,  and  advice,  sent  some  part  of  his 
family  round  to  their  friends  to  collect  subacriptiona  for  the 
wort,  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  country, 
and  very  speedily  by  recommendations  and  influence  became 
the  iiioauB  of  pushing  him  on  to  fortune. 

Aa  a  critic  also,  Mr.  Burke  was  frequently  called  upon  by 
authors  for  his  opinion  and  correction,  whenever  they  could 
prociii-e  an  introduction  to  acquaintance ;  many  indeed  with- 
out this  customary  pretiniinary.  Nearly  about  the  same  time 
another  candidate  for  poetic  fame,  the  Sev,  Mr.  Logan,  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  sent  him  a  pleasing  volume  of  poems, 
which  was  answered  by  a  complimentary  note  and  an  invits- 
lion  to  brealdast  in  Charles -street.  An  anecdote  of  bia 
humanity,  occurring  not  long  afterward,  was  related  by  an 

•  Tliia  Jctlor  OHine  iincler  my  eye  in  the  Becond  edition  oF  thia  wurk, 
yt'itb  innny  more  pnpera  and  leltcrti,  througb  niy  late  iriend  Mr.  UivilBOii 
Burke,  but  Crabbo  being  then  alive,  bltm ' 
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Irish  gentleiiuui  of  nnk  who  profeMed  to  know  ihe  eireiim* 
stanoes.  He  adduced  it  by  way  of  ccmtraat  to  the  eooentric 
kindness  of  ft  well-known  Irish  philanthropist  of  our  own 
day  to  <»ie  of  the  same  dass  of  unhappy  persons. 

Walking  home  late  one  evening  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mous,  Mr.  Burke  was  accosted  by  one  of  those  unfortunate 
women  who  linger  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  streets, 
with  solicitations  of  a  description  which  were  not  likely  to 
have  effect.  Perceiving  this,  ^e  changed  her  style  of  sup- 
plication and  begged  pecuniaiy  assistance  in  a  very  pathetic 
and  apparently  sincere  tone.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  she 
stated  she  had  been  ladv's  maid  in  a  respectu)le  family, 
but  being  seduced  by  her  master's  son,  had  at  length 
been  driven  through  gradations  of  misery  to  her  present 
forlorn  state ;  she  confessed  to  be  wretched  beyond  aescrip- 
tion,  looking  forward  to  death  as  her  only  relief.  The 
conclusion  oi  the  tale  brought  Mr.  Burke  to  his  own  door 
in  Q^rard-street.  Turning  round  with  much  solemnity  of 
manner  he  addressed  her,  '^  Young  woman,  you  have  told 
a  pathetic  story ;  whether  true  or  not  is  best  known  to 
yourself;  but  tell  me,  have  you  a  serious  and  settled  wish  to 
quit  your  present  way  of  life  should  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  *80  doing  V*  '*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  would  do  any  thing 
to  quit  it." — "  Then  come  in,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Here, 
Mrs.  Webster,"  said  he  to  the  housekeeper  who  lived  in  the 
^Etmily  for  above  thirty  years,  **  here  is  a  new  recruit  for  the 
kitchen ;  take  care  of  her  for  the  night,  and  let  her  have 
eveiy thing  suitable  to  her  condition  till  we  can  inform  Mrs. 
Burke  of  the  matter."  She  remained  a  short  time  under 
the  eye  of  the  fiimilv,  was  then  provided  with  a  place,  and 
turned  out  afterwards  a  well-behaved  ^oman. 

His  playfulness  of  manner  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
considerate  humanity,  as  the  following  incident— from  grave 
to  gay — which  occurred  about  this  time  will  testify : — 

Two  strolling  players  and  their  wives  who  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fenn  and  Beaconsfield,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  Mr.  Burke,  had 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  performing,  by  means  of  rapid 
changes  in  dress  and  considerable  powers  of  mimickry,  all 
the  characters  in  the  pieces  which  they  represented.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  fox-hunter  was  to  be  exhibited,  to 
whom  a  pair  of  leathern  small-clothes  was  deemed  an  indis- 
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pcmsable  article  of  dress,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
such  article  in  their  wardrobe.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Burke, 
wlio  was  then  at  General  Hayiland*s  at  Fenn,  and  whose 
invention  and  assistance  commonly  contrived  to  overcome 
their  difticulties,  was  applied  to.  For  a  moment  he  was  at 
fault,  but  soon  recollected  that  the  identical  garment  formed 
])art  of  his  host's  military  costume.  How  to  procure  it 
indeed  was  the  difficulty ;  for  to  ask  it  thev  knew  would  have 
a])|)eared  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  a  species  of  profanation. 
Tlie  old  general  was  however  held  fast  in  bed  by  the  gout,  the 
wardrobe  stood  close  to  the  bed,  and  in  this  seemingly 
secure  station  was  deposited  the  leathern  indispensables. 
"  Come,  Dick,"  said  Edmund  to  his  brother  Kichard,  who 
equally  enjoyed  a  jest  of  this  kind,  "  we  must  out-general 
the  general ;  you  must  be  the  decoy,  and  I  shall  be  the  thief; 
attack  tlie  old  soldier  on  his  favorite  military  topic,  lead  him 
to  the  heights  of  Abraham  where  his  prowess  was  displayed 
with  Wolfe,  fight  the  battle  and  slay  the  slain  once  more ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  if  my  fingers  be  nimble  and  my  luck 
good,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  march  off  with  the  breeches." 
This  jocular  scheme  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
subseciuently  afibrded  a  frequent  topic  for  merriment  to  the 
visitors  at  Penn. 

On  another  occasion  a  strolling  party  at  Beaconsfield  had 
called  at  Butler' s-court,  to  know  what  play  their  patron 
would  be  pleased  to  order.  One  was  mentioned,  when  Mr. 
Burke  inquiring  of  the  manager  whether  from  the  strength 
of  his  company  reasonable  justice  could  be  done  to  the 
characters,  some  difficulty  was  started  about  one  of  them, 
an  olKcial  personage,  called  in  the  play  the  Recorder.  Just 
at  that  moment  Kichard  Burke,  then  Recorder  of  Bristol, 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  but  observing  a  stranger  in 
seeming  conference  with  his  brother,  made  the  attempt  to 
withdraw,  when  Edmund  instantly  and  happily  observed — 
**  Here,"  said  he  to  the  Thespian  hero,  "  is  a  gentleman  who 
will  suit  you  exactly: — Come  hither  Dick,  we  want  you  ;  or 
in  otlier  words  Mr.  Manager,  to  speak  with  due  theatrical 
correctness — *  Enter  Mr.  B/Ccorder.'  " 

To  these  amusements  he  frequently  treated  all  his  servants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  players,  when  their  success  in  finding 
auditors  had  been  indifferent ;  and  by  way  of  enhancing 
the  treat  in  their  estimation,  often  sent  them  in  his  own 
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eanisge.  On  one  of  tbese  occasions,  the  house  being 
literallj  emptied  of  all  the  establishment  two  noblemen 
unexpectedly  arrived  from  London,  for  whom  Mrs.  Burke 
had  not  only  to  make  tea,  but  to  become  cook  and  foot* 
man  by  boiling  the  water  herself,  and  bj  carrying  the  tea 
equipage  to  the  drawing-room, — offices  in  which  her  noble 
guests  discoyering  the  dilemma  good-humouredlj  volunteered 
to  assist ;  until  at  length  one  of  the  under  gardeners  appear- 
ing, relieved  the  hostess  from  her  embarrassment. 

In  June  an  instance  of  disinterested  kindness  should 
be  told  to  his  honour.  Two  Gentoos  of  high  caste,  sent  to 
England  from  Sagonauk  Bow  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
without  previous  precautions  for  their  proper  reception,  were 
found  by  him  in  London  in  circumstances  of  great  personal 
discomfort  from  their  peculiar  reli^ous  obligations.  He  took 
them  down  to  Beaconsfield,  provided  a  temporary  dwelling 
in  his  grounds  as  they  wished,  where  their  customs  could  best 
be  carried  out,  carried  them  to  London  frequently  to  see  the 
chief  objects  of  curiosity,  the  House  of  Commons,  aod  the 
Song's  Levee,  and  saw  them  safely  on  board  on  their  return 
home  in  the  autumn.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  duly 
reported  by  Hummond  Bow  and  Mamear  Parsi  to  their  chief, 
who  forwarded  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  high-minded  and 
considerate  conduct  shewn  to  his  agents. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  in  June,  of  this  year,  to  repeal  the 
Marriage  Act,  excited  particular  notice,  on  account  oi 
bringing  forward  Mr.  Burke  as  its  chief  opponent,  the  two 
friends  supporting  their  respective  views  witn  extraordinary 
ability. ,  Those  of  the  former  were  considered  too  general 
and  philosophical  for  a  practical  statesman  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  world.  While  the  latter  seemed  to  keep  hia 
eye  more  on  facts,  on  the  truth  of  his  general  principles, 
and  their  application  to  the  condition  of  society  in  this 
country.  It  was  rejected  as  anticipated,  and  without  a  divi* 
sion.  Mr.  Fox  it  is  said  took  up  the  matter  from  a  family 
feeling  of  resentment — the  aversion  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond*s  family  to  his  mother's  marriage  with  his  father. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  look  back  and  trace  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  entertained  of  statesmen, — the  most 
vilified  of  all  men — at  difierent  periods  of  their  career 
militant,  and  the  little  credit  given  tbem  for  honest  opinions 
and  conducts^  when  unwilling  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
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pcDBable  article  of  dress,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
such  article  in  their  wardrobe,  la  thia  dilemma,  Mr.  Burke, 
who  was  tlien  at  General  Havilmid's  at  Peno,  and  whose 
invention  and  asaietaiice  conimonlv  contrived  to  overeome 
their  ditBculties,  was  applied  to.  'Far  a  moment  be  was  nt 
fault,  but  soon  recollected  that  the  identical  i;;arment  formed 
part  of  his  boat's  military  costume.  How  to  procure  it 
indeed  was  the  difficulty ;  for  to  aak  it  they  knew  would  have 
appeared  in  the  eyes  ot  the  owner  a  species  of  profanation. 
The  old  general  was  however  held  fast  in  bed  by  the  gout,  tlia 
wardrobe  stood  close  to  the  bed,  and  in  this  seemingly 
secure  station  was  depoaited  the  leathern  indispenaablea. 
"  Come,  Dick,"  said  Edmund  to  bia  brother  Sicnard,  who 
equally  enjoyed  a  jest  of  this  kind,  "  we  must  out-general 
the  general ;  you  must  be  the  decoy,  and  I  shall  be  the  thief; 
attack  the  old  soldier  on  his  favorite  military  topic,  lead  him 
to  the.  heights  of  Abraham  where  his  prowess  was  displayed 
with  Wolfe,  fight  the  battle  and  slay  the  alain  once  more ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  if  roy  fingers  be  nimble  and  my  luck 
good,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  march  off  with  the  breeches." 
This  jucular  scheme  was  successfully  iiccoinpUsbed,  and 
subsequently  aflbrded  a  frequent  topic  for  merrimpnt  to  the 
visitors  at  Peuu. 

On  another  occasion  a  strolling  party  at  Bcaconafield  bad 
called  at  Butler' s-court,  to  know  what  play  their  patron 
would  he  pleased  to  order-  One  was  mentioned,  when  Mr. 
Burke  inquiring  of  the  manager  whether  from  the  strength 
of  his  CO ra pa oy  reasonable  justice  could  be  done  to  the 
characters,  some  difficulty  was  started  about  one  of  them, 
an  official  personage,  called  in  tho  play  the  Recorder.  Just 
at  thiit  moment  Richard  Burke,  then  Kecorder  of  Bristol, 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  but  observing  a  stranger  in 
seeming  conference  with  hia  brother,  made  the  attempt  to 
witbdi'aw,  when  Edmund  instantly  and  happily  observed — ■ 
"  Here,"  said  he  to  the  Thespian  hero,  "  is  a  gentleman  who 
will  Suit  you  exactly :— -Come  hither  Dick,  we  want  you  ;  or 
in  other  words  Mr.  Manager,  to  speak  with  due  theatrical 
correctuesB^'  Enter  Mr.  Eecordor.'  " 

To  these  amusements  he  frequently  treated  all  hia  servants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  playera,  when  their  succesa  in  findmg 
auditors  had  been  indifferent ;  and  by  way  of  enhancing 
the  treat  in  their  estimation,  often  sent  them  ia  hia  own 
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earriage.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  house  being 
literallj  emptied  of  all  the  establishment  two  noblemen 
unexpectedly  arrived  from  London,  for  whom  Mrs.  Burke 
had  not  only  to  make  tea,  but  to  become  cook  and  foot* 
man  by  boiling  the  water  herself,  and  bj  carrying  the  tea 
equipage  to  the  drawing-room, — offices  in  which  her  noble 
guests  discoyering  the  dilemma  ^ood-humouredlj  volunteered 
to  assist ;  until  at  length  one  oi  the  under  gardeners  appear- 
ing, relieved  the  hostess  from  her  embarrassment. 

In  June  an  instance  of  disinterested  kindness  should 
be  told  to  his  honour.  Two  Gentoos  of  high  caste,  sent  to 
England  from  Eagonauk  Bow  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
without  previous  precautions  for  their  proper  reception,  were 
found  by  him  in  London  in  circumstances  of  great  personal 
discomfort  from  their  peculiar  religious  obligations.  He  took 
them  down  to  Beaconsfield,  provided  a  temporary  dwelling 
in  his  grounds  as  they  wished,  where  their  customs  could  best 
be  carried  out,  carried  them  to  London  frequently  to  see  the 
chief  objects  of  curiosity,  the  House  of  Commons,  aod  the 
King's  Levee,  and  saw  them  safely  on  board  on  their  return 
home  in  the  autumn.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  duly 
reported  by  Hummond  Eow  and  Mam  ear  Parsi  to  their  chief, 
who  forwarded  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  high-minded  and 
considerate  conduct  shewn  to  his  agents. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  in  June,  of  this  year,  to  repeal  the 
Marriage  Act,  excited  particular  notice,  on  account  oi 
bringing  forward  Mr.  Burke  as  its  chief  opponent,  the  two 
friends  supporting  their  respective  views  with  extraordinary 
ability. ,  Those  of  the  former  were  considered  too  general 
and  philosophical  for  a  practical  statesman  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  world.  While  the  latter  seemed  to  keep  hia 
eye  more  on  facts,  on  the  truth  of  his  general  principles, 
and  their  application  to  the  condition  of  society  in  this 
country.  It  was  rejected  as  anticipated,  and  without  a  divi* 
sion.  Mr.  Fox  it  is  said  took  up  the  matter  from  a  family 
feeling  of  resentment — the  aversion  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
[Richmond's  family  to  his  mother's  marriage  with  his  father. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  look  back  and  trace  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  entertained  of  statesmeo, — the  most 
vilified  of  all  men — at  difierent  periods  of  their  career 
militant,  and  the  little  credit  given  them  for  honest  opinions 
and  conducts^  when  unwilling  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
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lealots  of  all  parties.  At  this  time  tlio  Tories  oonsidered 
,Mr.  Biirke  one  of  their  most  formidable  adTcraaries,  while 
Home  of  the  more  Tiolent  Whiga  thought  him  little  better 
than  a  Tory,  verifjing  the  line  of  Pope — 

'•  WhUe  Tories  tall  ma  IVbig,  and  Whigi  a  Tory,"' 

The  formerly  oecaBiooally  hinted  that  he  treated  rank, 
■wenlth,  and  connexion,  with  too  little  ceremony.  The  other 
that  he  was  too  aristocratical  in  hia  notions  for  a  bold  and 
decided  Whig.  "  I  admired,  as  every  body  did,  the  talents, 
but  not  the  priucipiee  of  Mr.  Burke,"  saya  Biabop  Watson, 
writing  of  this  particular  period ;  and  hia  reasons  for 
questioning  the  latter  are  rather  remaritable  as  coming  from 
a  biabop—"  Hia  opposition  to  the  clerical  petition  first 
excited  my  suspicion  of  hia  being  a  high  Churenman  in  reli- 
gion [  and  a  Tory,  perhaps  an  Briatocratic  Tory,  in  the  state." 

So  thought  likewise  one  of  the  party  who  although  of  one 
of  the  highest  fiiiDiliea  waa  rarely  jurt  to  hia  views  (Lord 
John  Townsbend)  ;  "  Burke  waa  certainly  no  moderate  man ; 
and  when  hia  party  did  not  interfere,  generally  leaned 
towards  the  most  arbitrary  aide  ae  had  appeared  in  the  late  de- 
bates on  the  Ohnrch,  tn  which  he  had  declared  for  the  Clergy," 
This  opinion  as  to  an  arbitrary  feeling  could  not  possibly  be 
true — for  hia  fame  and  position  arose  from  having  opposed  the 
arbitrary  spirit  shewn  towards  America.  Neither  peer  nor 
bishop  understood  him  whom  they  criticiaed  ;  whose  marked 
feature  through  life  when  fairly  examined  was  to  preaerve  to 
every  man  those  right*  which  law  or  custom  had  given  hitn. 
Alluding  to  theae  accusations  in  the  speech  on  the  Marriage 
Act  juat  mentioned,  he  gives  the  subatance  of  those  doctrines 
which  having  more  i'ully  illustrated  ten  years  afterwards,  be 
■was  then  charged  with  having  broaclied  for  the  first  time ; — 
doctrines  whicb  teach  no  more  than  the  strict  preservation 
oi'  all  the  righta  of  all  the  orders,  high  and  low,  m  the  state ; 
and  nhich,  whether  known  to  us  as  Whiggism  or  Toryism, 
contain  the  main  principles  of  somid  patriotism. 

To  a  new  and  brdliant  recruit  to  the  banners  of  Opposition, 
with  whom  as  member  of  the  Literary  Club  an  acquaintance 
had  been  for  some  time  formed,  he  ia  said  to  hare  given 
Honie  friendly  though  disregarded  advice  on  his  first  efforts  in 
Parliament,  which  were  made  ia  the  course  of  this  session. 

This  waa  the  witty  and  ingenious  BrichardBrinsley  Sheridan, 
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who,  possessed  of  talents  the  most  useful  and  evensplendid, 
only  wanted  industrj  and  moral  conduct  to  become  equal  to  ^ 
some  of  the  great  names  of  the  age.  Even  as  it  was,  indolent 
and  dissipated,  neglecting  study  and  ayerse  to  business,  his 
uncommon  natural  powers  always  placed  him  in  the  first  rank. 
A  good  poet,  he  would  not  cultivate  poetry ;  the  first  comic 
dramatist  of  the  age  and  one  of  the  best  in  our  language,  he 
deserted  the  drama;  a  shrewd  politician,  he  wanted  that 
knowledge  and  solidity  of  thought  and  principle,  which  after 
aU,  form  the  surest  passports  c^  public  men  to  public  favour; 
a  powerful  orator,  he  wanted  the  industry  which  could  alone 
render  his  powers  effective  and  convincing  in  the  assembly 
which  he  had  to  address.  He  was  ready,  shrewd,  and 
remarkably  cool  in  debate;  but  like  some  advocates  at 
the  bar  whose  example  few  prudent  men  would  desire  to 
imitate,  he  seemed  often  to  pick  up  his  case  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  opposite  side.  Power,  fortune,  and  distinction^ 
all  the  inducements  which  usually  work  on  the  minds  of  men^ 
threw  out  their  lures  in  vain  to  detach  him  from  irregularity 
and  dissipation,  to  which  alone  he  was  a  constant  votary. 

With  all  these  deductions,  his  exertions  in  Parliament  were 
frequent  and  vigorous ;  often  very  powerful.  His  wit  and 
ingenuity  never  failed  to  amuse  and  interest  if  they  did  not 
persuade.  With  greater  preparation  for  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, few  could  have  produced  a  stronger  impression.  His 
speech  on  the  Begum  charge  of  more  than  five  hours'  continu- 
ance and  considered  one  of  the  finest  orations  ever  delivered 
in  Parliament,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
compliments  of  a  high  and  unusual  order ;  and  from  the 
House  generally,  and  the  galleries — members,  peers,  strangers 
of  all  sorts  by  common  consent — vehement  shouts  of  applause 
and  the  unusual  tribute  of  clapping  of  hands.  With  such 
powers,  who  but  must  regret  their  inadequate  exercise  and 
nnhonoured  close  ?  For  it  is  melancholy  to  remember  that 
this  admired  man,  the  friend  of  the  great,*the  pride  of  wits, 
the  admiration  of  senates,  the  delight  of  theatres,  the  perse- 
vering champion  of  a  great  political  party  for  so  many  years, 
B&ould  at  length  be  permitted  to  terminate  his  career  in 
humiliating  ^stress; — another  addition  to  the  list  too 
femiliar  to  us,  of  great  talents  destitute  of  the  safeguards  of 
correct  principle  and  ordinary  prudence. 

Inferior  to  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  at  one  time  he  professed 
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to  look  up  as  a  guide,  in  some  uaturol  gifts,  in  moral  strength 
of  chftra<;ter,  in  extent  of  kuowleilge,  in  industry,  in  mental 
activity,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  the  very  highest  order 
-of  political  geniuH,  there  were  in  their  history  several  points 
of  resemblance.  Natives  of  the  aame  countn-,  they  sprang 
from  that  rank  in  life  whiuh  is  coiupellea  to  work  its 
own  way  to  wealth  or  eminence.  From  the  study  of  the  law 
in  England,  both  were  weaned  by  the  attractions  of  general 
literature  ;  and  from  that  also,  by  the  more  animating  con- 
tention of  political  life.  It  was  their  fate  to  strug^e  the 
greater  part  of  their  career  in  the  up-hill  path  of  Opposition 
for  the  momentary  enjoyment  of  power,  no  sooner  ootained 
than  Bssuddenly  snatched  from  their  grasp.  Yetill  success 
did  not  shake  their  constancy  ;  and  diainterestedneas  was  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  merit  of  both.  Por  amid  uuparalleied 
ehiflinga  of  principle  and  of  pajty,  by  men  who  had  not  the 
apology  of  stinted  or  embarrassed  fortunes  to  plead,  they  eoa- 
tinued  faithful  to  their  leaders  ;  a  fidelity  not  lei»  honourable 
than  remarkable,  for  it  was  imitated  by  few.  In  addition  to 
these  eoincidences  the  similarity  may  be  carried  a  point 
further.  Though  always  I'uremost  in  the  support  of  political 
Bsaociates,  they  rose  superior  to  party  feeliuga  when  the  pub* 
lie  safety  seemed  endangered — Mr.  Burke  on  occasion  ot  tbe 
riota  iu  1780  ;  Mr.  Sheridan  during  the  mutiny  at  the  Jfore. 
The  French  Eevolution  misled  the  latter,  aa  it  did  other  able 
Bnd  ingenious  though  not  profound  or  reflecting  men  i  aud 
on  this  acuount,  in  the  language  of  the  former,  they  became 
"  separated  in  politics  for  ever."  But  he  had  the  weakness 
long  before  to  bo  excessively  jealous  of  Burke's  iame  and 
Weii,'ht  in  the  party. 

A  reaoiulion  of  Congress  to  recall  General  Burgoyne  from 
his  parole  in  England  induced  Mr.  Burke  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  latter,  to  address  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  American 
Ambaaaador  at  Paris  in  August  1781,  requesting  hia  in- 
fluence to  have  tbe  order  rescinded.  The  philosopher  ww  ' 
more  than  usually  polite  in  reply.  "  Mr.  Burke  always  stood 
high  in  my  esteem ;  and  his  affectionate  concern  for  his 
friend  renders  him  still  more  amiable;"  expressing  for  him 
in  another  sentence  a  degree  of  regard  which  perhape  no 
other  English  statesman  of  any  party  enjoyed,  "great  and 
invariable  respect  and  affection." 

In  support  of  the  amendment  to  the  address,  moved  if 
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Mr.  Eoz  November  27th  1781,  Mr.  Burke  uttered  a  bitter 
philippic  against  the  principle  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  figure  of  shearing  the  wolf,  in  allusion  to  the  right  of 
taxing  America  which  the  minister  still  insisted  upon,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  House.  After  descanting  on  our 
repeated  losses  and  defeats  he  went  on  to  expose  the  folly  of 
daiming  rights  which  could  not  be  enforced — '*  But  he 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  these  rights,  which 
had  cost  us  so  much,  and  which  were  likely  to  cost  us  our  all* 
Good  Gh>d !  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights 
for  which  we  went  to  war  ?  Oh,  excellent  rights !  Oh, 
valuable  rights !  Valuable  you  should  be,  for  we  have  paid 
dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,  valuable  rights !  that  nave 
cost  3ntain  thirteen  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy  millions  of  money  I 
Oh  wonderful  rights!  that  have  lost  to  Great  Britain  her 
empire  on  the  ocean,  her  boasted,  grand,  and  substantial 
superiority  ^hich  made  the  world  bend  before  her !  •  •  •  • 
What  were  these  rights?  Can  any  man  describe  them? 
Can  any  man  five  them  a  body  and  soul,  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, answerable  to  all  these  mighty  costs  ?  We  did  all 
this  because  we  had  a  right  to  do  it ;  that  was  exactly  the 
fact — *  And  all  this  we  dared  to  do  because  we  dared.*  We 
had  a  right  to  tax  America  says  the  noble  lord,  and  as  we 
had  a  right  we  must  do  it.  We  must  risk  every  thing, 
forfeit  every  thing,  think  of  no  consequences,  take  no  con- 
sideration into  view  but  our  right ;  consult  no  ability,  nor 
measure  our  right  with  our  power,  but  must  have  our  right. 
Oh  miserable  and  infatuated  ministers !  miserable  and 
undone  country  I  not  to  know  that  right  signifies  nothing 
without  might ;  that  the  claim  without  the  power  of  en- 
forcing it  was  nugatory  and  idle  in  the  copyhold  of  rival 
states  or  of  immense  bodies  of  people.  Oh,  says  a  silly  man 
full  of  his  prerogative  of  dominion  over  a  few  beasts  of  the 
field,  there  is  excellent  wool  on  the  back  of  a  wolf  and 
therefore  he  must  be  sheared.  What!  shear  a  wolf  P  Yes. 
But  will  he  comply  ?  Have  you  considered  the  trouble  P 
How  will  you  get  this  wool  P  Oh,  I  have  considered  nothing, 
and  I  will  consider  nothing  but  my  right ;  a  wolf  is  an 
animal  that  has  wool ;  all  animals  that  have  wool  are  to  be 
shorn,  and  therefore  I  will  shear  the  wolf.     This  was  just 
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the  kind  of  reaaoiung  vrgei  bj  the  nunistor,  and  thie  the 
counsel  he  b&d  given." 

The  omission  in  Lord  ComvslliB'B  capitulation  of  my 
article'to  secure  the  American  loyalists  eerring  in  the  Briliali 
army  t'rom  the*  vengeance  of  their  couutrrmen,  Ibrmed 
another  topic  of  his  indignant  reproach.  Next  day  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  undiminisbed  spirit ;  followed 
■hortlv  by  two  reuewala  of  the  motion  respecting  St.  Eusta- 
tins  -  a  general  feeling  esieting  tbBt  the  people  ot  that  island 
had  been  uniuBtiiiably  treated,  whieh  the  heavy  damages  ait^' 
ward.-^  awarded  by  juries  against  the  ciimmanders,  naval  mui 
military,  served  to  confirm.  Shordy  afterward  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  privately  conveyed  to  him,  written 
on  the  blank  loaf  of  an  octavo  volume  with  black  lead  pencil, 
pen  mid  ink  being  denied,  from  Mr.  Laurens,  Aniericaii 
Envoy  to  Holland,  who  being  captured  on  his  paasage  bad 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  a  yew  before.  The  seeming 
rigotir  of  the  case  excited  all  his  sensibility,  and  the  cause  of 
the  ]>riNonBr  was  taken  up  with  anch  warmth,  that  be  was 
liber!iti'd  on  bail  shortly  aften\ard,  and  soon  exchanged  for 
Oenerai  Burgoyne.  Uu  thisoccaaiou  (Bee.  3rd),  an  unusual 
degree  of  courtesy  was  ahovm  by  the  House,  Not  being 
inliis  place  when  the  private  business  hod  concluded,  and 
Mr.  Pox  saying  he  was  sure  his  honourable  friend  had  not 
departed  from  his  intention,  it  was  agreed  to  await  his  arriTsl 
rather  than  proceed  to  other  business. 

Several  of  the  politicians  of  Ireland  being  in  the  habit  of 
occaMioiially  consiQting  him  on  the  public  me^ure«  adopted 
there.  Lord  Kenmare  at  this  moment  solicited  his  opinion 
on  a  bill  then  in  progress  for  the  alleged  relief  of  theEotnan 
Catholiee,  particularlv  in  matters  of  education.  To  this  he 
replied  in  a  letter  dated  21st  of  February  1782,  publiBfaed 
soon  after  mthout  his  consent  in  the  Irish  metropolia.  This 
piece  occupying  thirty  octavo  pages  which  hne  all  his  ae- 
custonied  force  and  perspicuity,  was  written  amid  a  onilti- 
plicity  of  business,  public  and  private,  allowing  him  so  UttU 
leisurf  that  it  was  said  to  be  dictated  sometimes  while  eating 
a  family  dinner,  sometimes  while  dressing,  or  even  when 
engaged  in  familiar  uonveraation. 

In  public  he  was  occupied  after  the  recess,  in  supportiug 
Bome  motions  of  Mr.  Fox  against  Lord  Sandwich  aud  the 
Admiralty  Board ;  on  the  employment  of  General  Arnold  m 
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**m  rebel  to  rebek  ;*'  on  i^e  Ordnance  ettisiAtee ;  in  an  able 
reply  to  the  new  American  Secretary  (Mr.  Welbore  Ellis) ; 
on  General  Conwaj*8  motion,  February  22nd,  for  terminating 
the  war  with  the  colonies  which  reduced  the  ministerial 
majority  to  one ;  and  on  Lord  John  Cavendish's  motion  of 
censure  on  Ministers  March'  8th.  In  animadverting  on  the 
difficulty  of  proposing  new  taxes  (March  6th)  he  observed 
with  his  accustomed  felicity  of  satire,  that  on  looking  over 
the  blessed  fruits  of  Lord  North's  administration,  he  found 
the  country  loaded  vrith  ten  new  taxes — ^beer,  wine,  soap, 
leather,  horses,  coaches,  post-chaises,  post-horses,  stamps,  aiMi 
servants ;  recollecting  that  he  had  omitted  sugar  in  this  enu* 
meration,  he  remarked,  that  since  St.  Christopher's  was  lost, 
and  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  must  follow,  the  omission  was  of 
small  importance,  as  we  should  soon  have  no  sugar  to  tax* 
^  What  fresh  burdens  can  the  Noble  Lord  add  to  this  taxed 
and  taxing  nation  P  We  are  taxed  in  riding  and  in  walking, 
in  staying  at  home  and  in  going  abroad,  in  being  masters  or 
in  being  servants,  in  drinking  wine  or  in  drinking  beer ;  in 
short  in  every  way  possible."  "  But  viewing  the  account," 
he  continued,  **  in  a  mercantile  form,  he  must  confess  that 
for  a  himdred  millions  of  money,  we  had  purchased  a  full 
equivalent  of  disaster.  If  we  were  debtor  by  less  in  that 
sum  of  money,  we  were  also  creditor  by  less  in  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  thirteen  continental  provinces,  besides  St. 
Vincent's,  Grenada,  Dominica,  Tobago,  St.  Christopher's,  Se- 
negal, Pensacola,  and  Minorca,  worth  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, four  millions  and  a  half  annually." 

When  at  length  this  long  and  arduous  legislative  warfare 
terminated  (19th  March,  1782),  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  amid  triumphant  shouts  of  the  Opposition,  he 
offered  an  example  of  moderation  by  checking  the  too 
clamorous  joy  of  his  friends.  He  reminded  them  how  many 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter ;  how  necessary  it  was  to 
guard  against  their  own  favourite  desires,  opinions,  vanity, 
love  of  power,  or  emolument ;  how  much  the  public  expected 
from  their  ability ;  and  how  much  they  stood  pledged  to 
achieve ;  in  which  temperate  tone  he  was  seconded  by  General 
Conway,  another  moderate  man.  B<ecollecting  the  dictation 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  now  assumed  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
party,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  homily  on  humility  was 
iu>t  chiefly  meant  for  him,  from  a  misgiving  in  the  mind  of  his 
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mdjotor,  Tpnfted  bjr  ttfl  tanilt,  Uwl  Ua  nAarm  o 
tience  of  miperior  md  at  iutmeaif   would  i '  ' 
the  partT. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  on  die  solijeet  oftbe  exdanp 
(JMr.  lAureni  for  Gmeral  Bargoyae,  mm  trtma  Ifr.  Bofke 
the  foilowiog  dunurteratie  letter,  (FefanHD7  28ti)),  tbe 
morning  of  the  lirat  decinre  ciprtwiun  vt  apitaou  bv  the 
House  of  Commooi  against  tbe  conttwianee  ottbf  Aumeia 
■war  i —  "  lour  most  obligiiK  letter  dcnunded  an  earir 
answer.  It  baa  not  reeeifed  tbe  aiAnowledgnent  whtcbvaa 
so  JuFtlTilue  to  it.  But  Proridence  has  well  supplied  mr 
dencienciee;  and  the  deUv  of  tbe  answer  haa  BMde  it  moA 
more  Astisfkctorj  than  at  tbe  time  of  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  I  dared  to  promise  mreelf  it  eould  be.  I  congntiL- 
late  T^u  as  tbe  friend  of  Amtvica,  I  tran  as  not  the  enentf 
to  £^gland,  I  am  sure  aa  the  jHeod  of  mawViml,  m  tK 
resolution  of  tbe  Honee  of  Commona,  caxried  br  a  majoria^ 
of  19,  at  two  o'dock  in  the  morning,  in  a  Terr' full  Uooie. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  234 ;  I  think  it  waa  tV  opinion  of 
tlie  whole,  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  speedy  pence  between 
the  two  braochea  of  tbe  English  nation,  perhaps  to  a  genenl 
peace ;  and  that  our  happineas  may  be  an  introduction  lo 
that  of  the  world  at  large-  1  moat  sincerely  congr^ 
tulate  Tou  on  the  event.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  h»TO  I 
accomplished  my  commiesion.  Difficultiea  remain.  But,  as 
Mr.  Laurens  is  released  from  hia  conlinement,  and  has 
recovered  his  health  tolerably,  he  may  wait  I  hope,  without  ' 
.a  jjreat  deal  of  inconvenience  for  the  final  adjustment  of  I 
thin  troublesone  businesa.  He  is  an  eiceedinglv  agreeable 
and  honourable  man.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  speaks  of  you  as  I  do;  aod 
is  perfectly  sensible  of  your  warm  and  friendly  interposition 
'ji  his  favour." 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  another  proof  of  kindness  of 
disposition,  that  be  had  not  as  he  said,  until  recently,  persoDal 
acqufliotance  with  General  Burgoyne.  On  the  second  debate 
(December  17th)  the  General  said — "  Gratitude  did  not  | 
come  up  to  the  true  magnitude  of  the  feelings  he  experienced  I 
towards  him  (Mr.  Burke),  and  he  reverenced  him  the  more 
because  be  knew  the  real  source  of  his  attachment  to  proceed 
principally  from  a,  generous  concern  fortbe  unfortunate,  Mid 
a  disinterested  feeling  for  the   oppressed  and  persecuted- 
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He  considered  the  friendship  of  the  honourable  gentleman  as 
the  greatest  blessing,  as  well  as  the  greatest  honour^  that  had 
ever  happened  to  him  in  UfeP  About  the  same  time,  General 
Conway  on  another  subject,  gave  utterance  to  a  nearly 
similar  expression  of  sentiment  by  saying,  '^  that  he  had  an 
esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  perhaps 
superior  to  any  he  felt  for  any  other  man  whatever." 

These  testimonies  to  his  sterling  qualities  of  character  are 
strong,  yet  fall  short  of  others  found  in  his  correspondence 
irovcL  almost  every  quarter.  His  gratuitous  labours  in  effecting 
the  exchange  of  Laurens  and  Burgoyne,  cost  him  nearly  a 
dozen  long  letters,  a  motion  in  Parliament,  and  considerable 
exertion  otherwise ;  yet  neither  were  his  personal  friends, 
and  one  as  we  know  was  wholly  unknown.  From  Crabbe, 
struggling  on  to  the  clerical  profession  by  means  of  his  influ- 
ence and  aid,  two  grateful  letters  were  received ;  a  long  one 
from  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  then  travelling  in  Holland,  on 
Dutch  pictures ;  while  Bristol,  India  transactions,  Boman 
Catholics,  and  some  more  private  affairs,  gave  unceasing  em« 
plpyment  to  his  pen  to  discuss,  and  his  wisdom  to  advise. 
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Appointed  Paymaater  General — Reasons  for  not  beings  in  the  Cabinet- 
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the  Select  Committee  on  Ben^ — Communication  on  the  Arts  to  Barrj 
—  India  Bill — Mr,  Pitt— Mr.  Burke  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow — Scotsmen — Character  of  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  G. 
Saville — Reception  in  the  New  Parliament — General  Haviland  and 
family — Jeu  d'Esprit  of  Dean  Marlay — Letter  to  Miss  Shackleton— 
Anecdotes. 

Thus  had  terminated  the  most  severe,  and  on  one  side, 
ahly  fought  political  contest  in  our  history,  and  with  it  vir- 
tually the  war  in  which  it  originated.     But  the  conclusion  did 
not  leave  Mr.  Burke,  as  it  found  him,  virtually  if  not  nomi-  ' 
nally,  leader  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Fox,  his  political  pupil  and  friend,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  treading  closely  on  his  heels  in  Parliament,  and 
who  had  now  advanced  to  an  equality  in  the  conduct  of 
business  there,  added  to  great  popularity  out  of  doors,  finally 
took  the  lead*     Por  this  there  were  some  obvious  reasons* 
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Inferior  to  Us  tutor  ns  a  great  end  comtnaQduig  ar)it<iT, 
and  wliat  ought  to  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  ooiiiitrv — 
Ma  Bound  and  effective  statesman,  be  frequently  excelled 
hioi  and  others  in  vigour  of  di?bate.  He  possessed  peculiar 
tact  beyond  all  his  contemporariea  and  all  his  predeceasota 
witliout  exception,  chiefly  from  mannere,  for  being  at  the  head 
of  n  politicjil  party.  He  enjoyed  ail  the  weight  whiuh  birth 
and  connexion,  and  these  were  then  esBential  objects  among 
the  Wliigs  of  England,  could  give.  His  acquaintance  witb 
the  great  was  necessarijy  extensive,  and  his  friendships  nearly 
as  general ;  with  the  young  by  community  of  pursuits  anil 

B 'ensure ;  with  the  old  and  staid  by  community  of  talent- 
is  fortune  originally  considerable  had  been  squandered; 
hiB  temper  was  easy  ;  his  thirst  for  popuhirity  excessive  it 
he  admitted  in  a  letter  to  Burke  — "  ataidat  all  the  acclamft- 
tiotiH  which  are  at  this  moment  dinning  in  my  ears,  and  for 
which  you  know  I  have  aa  much  taste  as  any  man ;"  his 
mannora  were  adapted  to  gain  it,  and  his  sacrifices  to  ensure 
it.  His  very  faults  and  weaknesses  were  with  his  acquaintance 
more  matter  of  jest  or  of  apology  than  of  censure.  Some 
of  Ilia  doctrines  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  people  who 

fdaccd  confidence  in  his  sincerity ;  and  with  scarcely  a  shil- 
ing  ho  could  call  his  own,  they  were  pleased  to  think  him  in 
spirit  independent. 

In  most  of  these  points  he  liad  the  advantage  over  hia 
coa<ljutor  who  hnd  suffered  some  bas  of  weight  by  hia  rejec- 
tion at  Bristol ;  by  his  disregard  of  the  popular  voice  when 
he  thought  it  ill  directed;  by  a  more  uncompromising  temper; 
by  being  supposed  a  dependant  of  Lord  Ilockinghum  ;  and 
among  a  certain  class  by  being  a  native  of  Ireland.  There 
was  unquestionably  a  jealousy  through  life  of  the  mcrita  and 
influence  of  Bnrke  even  among  many  who  advocated  the 
same  cause,  which  nothing  but  very  uncommon  powers  and 
extraordinary  labours  enabled  him  to  surmount,  and  of  which 
he  freiiuentty  complained.  Under  all  these  disadvantages  be 
bad  kept  the  effective  lead  in  the  Commons  for  ten  years ;  and 
had  Lord  North  quitted  office  three  years  soonerwould  hate 
filled  a  higher  political  station;  the  common  opinion  early  ex- 
pressed at  the  table  of  Lord  Bockingham  being,  "  that  he  waa 
the  only  man  who  could  aavcthe  empire  from  dismemberraeat." 
Even  just  before  that  Minister's  resignation,  he  himself  i 
.  remarks  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  public  con-  | 
fidence  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and  obloquy  which  hud 
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aaaailed  him  during  much  of  his  career.  **  I  do  not  bbj  I 
saved  my  country — I  am  sure  I  did  mj  country  much  service* 
There  were  few  mdeed  that  did  not  at  that  time  acknowledge 
it.'^  That  Mr.  Fox  should  now  prevail  with  Westminster 
at  his  backy  with  imbounded  popularity  in  the  nation,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  that  aristocratic  feeling  in  his  favour 
common  in  this  country,  forms  no  cause  for  surprise.  Mr. 
Burke,  who  considered  humility  in  the  estimate  of  ourselvea 
a  species  of  moral  duty,  submitted  to  the  sense  or  the  neces-* 
sities  of  his  party  without  a  murmur.  A  vain  man  would 
have  re<9ented  this ;  a  weak  one  oomplaaned  of  it ;  an  ambitious 
or  selfish  one  probably  taken  advantage  of  it  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  quit  the  connexion  for  ever,  and  throw  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  scale. 
No  feeling  of  discontent  is  known  to  have  escaped  from  him; 

In  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  office,  his  share  was  a  seat 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Paymaster- Generalship  of  the 
Forces;  then  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  State  and 
remarkable  for  having  been  held  by  Lords  Chatham,  Holland, 
North,  and  Charles  Townshend,  previous  to  their  becoming 
.first  Ministers.  Considerable  surprise  was  expressed  at  his 
not  being  included  in  the  Cabinet.  One  reason  assigned  for 
this  was  his  desire  to  purge  the  office  in  question,  not  usually  a 
Cabinet  office,  of  its  acknowledged  impurities,  though  the  real 
one  perhaps  was  the  necessities  of  his  party  which  required 
Cabinet  offices  for  men  of  greater  famuy  and  Parliamentary 
interest  though  of  far  inferior  talents  ;  and  also  possibly  for 
the  gratification  of  LordShelburne  and  his  friends  who  enjoyed 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour.  It  is  also  true  that 
he  drove  no  bargain  on  the  subject  for  himself,  expressing 
to  his  friends  his  willingness  to  serve  his  country  not  where 
ambition  might  dictate,  but  where  the  general  interetts  of 
government  required.  His  moderation  will  be  still  more 
esteemed  when  it  is  known  that  the  chief  arrangements 
for  the  new  Administration  were  committed  to  his  direction 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham.  To  this  he  alluded  three 
months  afterwards  on  the  discussions  produced  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  the  head  of  the  Tceasury. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  moderation, 
forbearance,  disinterestedness,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  may  be  designated,  was  not  misplaced.  Those  who  affect 
humility  in  political  consequence  will  commonly  be  taken  at 
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r      ,.-:  bv  rhvir  aavxriatfr* :  and  an  attenrlve  examiner 

.  .  ::.at  Mr.  B  ^rke  Ui.i*i-^  xAs  i^istake  throughout  his 

'  ...     ..:-.     T:>:  rntiv  o:*  tr.e  Wfii^  ari^tocracv  indeed  had 

■  :  .  '.-:::  .:i  u..-  ::  has  b»:r-n  wt-ii  said,  to  thaw  during  the 
-*..*..•.■  jy.'irt  .i'hi:*  ciretr  :  and  he  was  therefore  perhaps 
'..■'";...-:  t»  _'.%♦-  -A  ay  to  the  niure  p<:»tent  induence  of  birth 
.>;.  :  :.  .  iMiivrnv.  But  Whiirsism  was.  and  no  doubt 
•:••■.'.'■::•;  :>v,  iniurtd  bv  such  t^iciusive  arrangements.    On 

*  .  •  :  :■  -■  .'.r  i.F«:':a«i'jrj.  he  ought  bevond  doubt,  to  have  been 
...  *    ■  '  '.i^iii'-r.  ar;d  had  he  iusisttd  upon  it  a  seat  could  not 

::, .  v.i>Kti  !j.;t  havebt'en rct'used.  The  omission  certainly 
:*  r.:-  ivilitif.'ii  n-putati<m  aniunj?  many  who  could  not  know 

•  ,'■  aj'ir-fiat*.-  iii*'  generosity  of  the  sacrifice  he  made;  and 

♦  .  •  :.  .;•  Lfi»:  j>r»T?»'nt  day  it  is  urged  as  a  reproach,  that  though 
'.:.:':  !*'  !v  .-u[y«Tior  in  talents  to  anv  member  of  the  Cabinet 

♦  .>.'■]»*  :rjL'  M  r.  J-'ox,  he*  was  forced  to  accept  of  an  inferior  oflSco 
,;.  .1 ' i!i.! II iM ration.  His  exchL^^iou  from  the  Cabinet  remains 
a  j,'  '  riiain  lit  stiirma  on  tht;  Whig  party. 

I';irtv'  liowtver  unlike  literature,  is  seldom  a  Hepublie.  It 
i-  .M')iian:ljy  in  miniature,  where  each  must  keep  an  appointed 
.-tati<;n  lor  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  where  other  circumstances 
.-li^h  a.s  rank,  property,  or  weight  in  the  country,  inde- 
p<  iiilttit  of  talents,  must  combine  to  constitute  a  leader 
>-iiiial>l«;  to  the  views  of  the  dispensers  of  oflBce.  But  were  a 
luan  in  this  country,  of  great  capacity  and  attainments 
tliouL'li  of  little  influence  or  fortune,  such  for  instance  as 
Mr.  I>urk(',  (hlil)erat<*ly  to  choose  his  side  in  politics  as  he 
woiiM  a  proii.'ssion — that  is  for  the  advantages  it  is  likely  to 
])v'\\\'j;  li("  \v(iul(l  probably  not  be  a  Whig.  That  numerous 
ami  |»<jv\(rrul  body  is,  or  was,  believed  to  be  too  tenacious  of 
(>lii«i.'il  eoihsi-'Cjuence  to  part  with  it  to  talents  alone— and  too 
j)r•oIl^  to  consider  great  family  connexion,  rather  than 
jiMlitics  (if  humbler  birth,  as  of  right  entitled  to  the  first 
oiliccs  of  llie  state.  They  are,  or  were,  willing  to  grant 
cniolmiicnl  but  not  power  to  any  other  than  lawyers,  who 
do  not-  materially  interfere  with  their  views  on  the  chief 
(Icp.irtnients  of  government.  This  opinion  notwithstanding 
thr  rather  ostentatious  profession  of  popular  principles,  is 
believed  1o  have  made  them  sometimes  unpopular  in  the 
^icat  iiiarkirt  of  public  talent,  and  to  have  driven  many  use- 
fid  allies  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories. 

ilia  Majesty  with  no  attempt  at  concealment  received  his 
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new  servants  unwillinglj,  nor  is  it  great  matter  for  surprise.. 
It  is  hard  for  any  man  and  most  of  all  perhaps  for  a  king,  to 
receive  into  his  confidence  and  councils  those  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  together  have  thwarted  his  most  favourite 
prejuoices  or  notions.  So  strong  was  his  aversion  to  the 
fiockinghams,  that  Lord  Shelbume,  leader  of  another  branch 
of  Opposition,  was  offered  the  Treasury  in  preference  to  the 
Marquis,  but  feeling  the  want  of  sufficient  weight  and  con- 
nexion in  Parliament,  he  prudently  declined  the  honour.  The 
King  however  made  him  the  channel  of  communication  with 
Lord  Eockingham,  who  in  consequence  insisted  before  he 
accepted  of  office,  upon  certain  stipulations,  which  were — to 
concede  independence  to  America,  to  introduce  a  system  of 
economy  into  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  carry 
some  popular  bills  through  Parliament. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Paymaster-General  were 
more  considerable  than  those  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
His  Beform  Bill  though  much  mutilated,  passed  both 
Houses,  as  he  found  what  most  reformers  in  time  discover, 
that  it  is  easier  to  propose  public  correctives  when  out  of 
office  than  to  carry  them  into  effect  when  in.  Manv  good 
reasons  indeed  were  assigned  for  the  alterations;  and  as 
the  measure  ultimately  stood,  no  similar  purgation  of  minis- 
terial influence  is  known  in  our  history,  thirty-six  offices 
eligible  to  be  held*  by  Members  of  Parliament  being  at  once 
abolished.  He  also  declared  his  readiness  whenever  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  go  with  him,  to  adopt  every  part 
of  the  plan  he  had  first  proposed. 

The  bill  to  regulate  his  own  office  was  deemed  a  species  of 
feat  in  ingenuity,  labour,  and  knowledge  of  business.  The 
system  had  become  so  complicated  and  th6  abuses  so  ancient, 
that  a  universal  feeling  prevailed  among  preceding  Pay- 
masters down  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  the  establishment,  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  one  being  simplified  or  the  other 
amended.  He  nevertheless  succeeded  in  his  object  chiefly 
by  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Powel  and  Bembridge,  sur- 
rendering to  the  public  the  interest  and  other  advantages 
accruing  from  the  enormous  sum  of  1,000,000/.  which  was 
not  unfrequently  the  amount  of  the  Paymaster's  balance  in 
hand.  His  disinterestedness  did  not  stop  there.  As  trea- 
surer of  Chelsea  Hospital  he  became  entitled  to  the  profits 
of  clothing  the  pensioners,  amounting  to  700/.  per  annum, 
and  by  a  new  agreement  with  the  contractor  managed  to 
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BBTe  600/.  more.  These  sums,  vliich  u  re^ulnr  pen)iiisit«a 
of  office  might  have  been  enjoyed  without  impropriety  or 
reproafih,  he  generousdy  threw  into  the  public  treasury.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  by  this  relbrm  of  the  office, 
47,000^  per  aanum  waa  Bared  to  the  public,  of  nhich  sum 
25,.300f.  were  the  usual  and  avowed  pen)uisit«B  of  the  Fay- 
master,  which  all  bis  predecesBora  received.  Coiuidering  hii 
pecuniary  circumBtaDee«  these  were  no  ordiDarj  sacrifices 
to  public  principle ;  aud  they  gained  trom  the  countiy  at  large 
and  from  Parliament  just  as  much  credit  as  such  things  toIhQ' 
tarily  given  usually  du — little  notice  and  no  recompcnce. 

lie  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  opening  the  negociation  with 
Holland ;  in  a  variety  of  ceDBures  passed  by  Mr.  Duudus  od 
the  government  of  India;  and  in  conceding  independence  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  expressing  in  a  letter  to  Jjord  Chari^ 
mont  (June  12th)  some  ingenioUB  eentiments  in  hia  usual 
elegance  of  mamier,  more  especially  in  epistolary  writii^. 
Bearing  that  a  statue  was  to  be  ereet#d  to  Mr,  Grattan,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  recommending  as  the  artist,  s  yomig 
Irisli  sculptor  named  Uickey,  thus  endeavouring  to-do  for 
another  struggliug  aoii  of  genius  what  he  had  previously 
accomplished  for  a  Poet  and  a  Painter.  Hickey  however 
died  young.  He  executed  a  bust  of  hia  patron,  now  in  the 
British  MuaeuRi,  presented  by  Mr.  Haviland  Burke. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  Eodney's  great  naval  victory  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  declined  to  renew  the  inquiry  against 
the  commander-in-chief  respecting  St.  Eustatius  saying, 
tbat  (in  public  grounds  he  had  brought  it  forwu^,  and  <hi 
public  f;rouuda  if  the  House  thought  proper  he  would  let  it 
drop.  After  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  laurel  crown  of 
tbe  Riimaiia  he  concluded  by  adding  —  "  If  there  were  a  bsld 
spot  on  the  head  of  Koduey,  he  would  .willingly  cover  it  with 
laurels."  By  the  persuasions  of  Mr,  Fox,  who  had  promised 
all  hia  influence  to  the  popular  cause,  and  who  attenirards 
took  mueli  credit  to  himaelt  with  the  people  of  Westminster 
for  the  fact,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  attend  a  discussion  on  Par- 
liamentary Eeform,  which  in  accordance  with  hia  known 
opinions,  he  must  have  opposed.  Thus  a  sacrifice  was  mode 
to  tbe  popularity  of  his  friend's  name,  which  he  never  made 
to  his  own. — Administration  on  the  whole,  did  much  for 
pojhulnrifcy,  end  might  have  succeeded  in  tbe  aim  to  acquire 
it,  when  tbe  Marquis  of  Kockiugham,  who  had  been  eeiwd 
with  the  prevailing  compiaiiit  of  the  time,  influenza,  unei- 
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pectedlj  died*  Iiord  Shelbume,  without*  intimation  to 
Jir.  Pox,  Mr.  Burke,  or  others  of  the  party  attached  to  the 
deceased  nobleman,  instantiy  vaulted  from  the  Home  Depart- 
ment into  the  yacaney  as  rrime  Minister.  Unable  or  un- 
willing to  act  with  him,  they  immediately  resigned. 

This,  which  has  been  considered  a  hastj  measure,  cer- 
tainly did  not  meet  general  approvaL  There  is  no  foun- 
dation however  for  an  assertion  made  by  some,  who  profess 
to  know  some  of  the  political  secrets  of  the  time  but  who 
in  fact  sought  to  excuse  one  friend  at  the  expense  of  another, 
that  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  irritation  of  Mr.  Burke.  The 
suggestion  on  the  contrary  as  we  now  know,  came  from 
Mr.  Fox.  His  importance,  from  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  administration  was  more  directly  affected  by  that  event : 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both  while  they  disagreed 
with  the  new  head  of  the  Treasury  on  some. public  points, 
entertained  a  strong  dislike  to  the  private  character  of  the 
man.  He  in  return  is  said  to  have  felt  quite  as  cordial  an 
aversion  to  them ;  and  he  was  fortified  by  having  had  the  ear 
and  favour  of  the  King. 

The  origin  of  this  coolness  and  dislike,  particularly  between 
Burke  and  the  new  Premier  which  was  not  recent,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace ;  but  arose  probably  from  some  peculiar  perhaps 
unconstitutional  sentiments  to  which  his  Lordship  had  occa- 
sionally given  utterance  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  some  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  quoted  afterwards  in  order  to  condemn.  Also 
to  alleged  inconsistencies  which  had  occurred  when  he  was  in 
office  before — and  perhaps  to  something  which  he  might  have 
heard  from  his  friend  Mr.  Lauchlan  Macleane  when  the 
latter  was  his  Lordship's  Under  Secretary  in  1768.  That  the 
feeling  of  that  nobleman  and  his  friends  towards  the  late 
Paymaster  was  not  less  marked,  became  obvious  on  the  9th  of 
July,  when  Mr.  Fox  having  justified  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  pursued,  and  being  replied  to  by  General  Conway  who 
with  others  of  their  friends  had  not  resigned,  Mr.  Burke  rose 
to  support  Mr.  Fox  and  was  met  with  violent  confusion  and 
noise  at  the  bar.  For  a  moment  he  felt  some  emotion, 
arising  from  delicacy  as  he  said  to  one  part  of  the  House,  and 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  towards  the  other ;  but  those 
who  by  the  present  unaccountable  tumult  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  ms  conduct,  knew  where  to  find  him. — Adverting  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bockingham,  he  said  he  was  a  man  of  clear  head 
and  pure  heart,  and  his  successor  was  directly  the  reverse -r- 
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a  man  of  all  others  the  nuwt  unlike  turn. — Aildin;,  after  & 
Tariety  of  strong  aniffladrereioiu,  (rather  a  stmnge  species 
of  apology)  — "  that  be  meant  no  offence,  but  would  aptak 
the  honest  oonvictioD  of  his  mind ;  —If  Lord  Shelbume  *m 
uoC  a  Catiline  or  a  BorgU  in  ntorats  it  Diust  not  be  ascribed 
to  anr  thine  but  bis  undentaDding." 

At  an  earUerperiod  there  sL-ema  to  hare  been  between  these 
parties  some  formal  poUteDesa  but  no  cordiality,  although  no 
caiUK  of  areKiou  had  then  arisen.  To  his  cousin  Kagle 
Burke  had  written  a  few  years  before — "  What  you  say  of 
Lord  Shelbume  is  more  important.  I  very  well  remember 
your  application  to  me  some  time  ago ;  I  remember  too,  tlmt 
I  mentioned  it  t«  Colonel  Barre.  Nothing  further  came  of  it; 
I  believe  that  agency  was  not  Tacant  when  you  wrote. 
Between  ourselves,  and  I  would  not  have  it  go  f^her,  there 
are,  I  beliese,  few  who  can  do  less  with  Lord  Shelburne  than 
myself.  Me  had  foriaerlif,  at  several  timea,  proftattd  mwei 
Jriendtkip  to  me ;  but  tehenrver  I  came  lo  try  the  ground,  1st 
the  matter  have  been  nmer  go  Irijiiit^,  I  always  found  it  tofdl 
under  tne.  It  is,  indeed,  long  since  he  has  made  epen  pro- 
fessions. With  many  eminent  qualities  he  has  some  sii!- 
gulftritiea  in  his  character.  He  is  suspicious  and  whimBiral; 
and  perhaps  if  I  stood  better  with  him  than  1  do,  my  re- 
commendation  would  not   have  the  greatest  weight  in  the 

This  nohlemim,  with  considerable  talents,  estensiye  infiff- 
matiou,  and  perhaps  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  foreign 
relatioua  of  the  country  than  Mr.  Fos  who  tUled  that  de- 
partment, had  unfortunately  acquired  a  character  for  poli- 
tical had  faith.  He  bad  been  designated  a  Jesuit  and  nick- 
named Malagrida  for  some  years.  In  *veral  points  report 
had  been  busy  with  certaiu  peculiarities  of  character ;  hewu 
accused  of  insincerity,  of  duplicity,  and  even  of  want  of  com- 
mon veracity  toward  his  colleagues ;  to  which  un  the  present 
occasion  some  slighter  circumstances  gave  countenance, 
though  it  is  hut  just  to  observe,  the  more  serious  charges 
against  him  were  never  proved.  It  is  not  a  little  reniart- 
ahle  that  the  unknown  writer  of  Junius'a  Letters  seems  to 
have  had  a  similar  aversion  bi  hira,  for  in  recommending  pc«^ 
traits  of  the  Ministry  to  theVaricature  pencil  of  Lord  Towdb- 
licn<i,  (Hept.  16,  1767),  be  gives  loose  to  licentious  satire  on 
Lord  Shelbume,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southen 
Department,  in  a  bitterly  aarcastio  strain.     By  the  friend*  of 
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his  Lordship  the  revolt  of  the  Bockinghams  was  ascrihed  to 
petulance ;  to  the  disappointed  ambition  of  Mr.  Fox ;  to  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Burke  to  place  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury;  and  to  consequent  discontent  at 
finding  the  EarPs  influence  in  the  highest  (quarter  so  much 
greater  than  their  own.  Of  this  superior  influeuce,  there 
had  been  abundant  proofs — in  the  ofier  of  the  Treasury,  as 
already  stated,  in  preference  to  the  Marouis ;  in  securing, 
almost  unknown  to  that  nobleman,  the  Order  of  the  Ghirter 
for  himsell*;  a  heavy  pension  for  Colonel  Borre ;  and  a  peerage, 
a  pension,  with  the  unusual  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  Mr.  Dunning, 
both  his  intimate  friends  and  chief  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  While  an  enforced  obligation  compelled 
Burke,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  let  the  cuttiug-edge  of  his 
Beform  Bill  glance  harmless  over  the  Duchy  in  question,  now 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  this  frieud. 

The  pension  to  Colonel  Barr^  having  excited  animadversion 
some  time  afterward  in  the  Commons,  his  Lordship  urged  that 
it  had  been  the  proposal  of  Lord  Bockingham  himself,  in  lieu 
of  the  Fay- office  which  he  wished  to  give  to  Mr.  Burke ;  and 
that  he  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket  in  which  the  ofier  was 
made.  Burke  and  Lord  John  Townshend  peremptorily  denied 
any  such  arrangement  in  the  strongest  manner,  called  the 
story  an  utter  fabrication,  and  dared  him  to  produce  the  letter. 
The  letter  never  was  produced.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  Lee,  reiterated  the  charge  of  breach  of  veracity  on 
other  points.  These  circumstances  account,  in  some  measure^ 
for  Burke's  increased  aversion  to  the  new  Minister ;  and  that 
he  thought  his  own  motives  pure  there  is  no  doubt,  as  he 
could  not  he  said  fjiye  a  stronger  instance  of  sincerity  than 
with  a  small  fortune  and  large  family  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative 
office  to  public  principle.  And  to  the  moment  of  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Bod  arriving  to  summon  the  House  to  hear  the 
prorogation,  he  did  not  cease  from  strong  animadversion. 

In  addition  to  labours  on  general  Economical  Beform  and 
on  his  own  office  during  this  short  official  existence,  were 
several  letters  and  papers  drawn  up  for  Lord  Bockingham  ; 
one  a  speech  or  memorial  to  the  king  on  the  true  nature  of 
that  bill,  and  a  few  others.  F  !>m  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Jones  on  a  proposed  bill  for  India ;  from  Crabbe,  now 
formally  become  the  "  reverend  ;'*  from  Bishop  Barnard  and 
Mr.  Eden  in  Lreland ;  letters  of  respect  and  of  congratula* 
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coadjutor,  verified  by  the  result,  tliat  his  rashnesB  or  impa- 
tienoe  of  superior  lead  or  iofluence  woitld  ultimately  min 
the  party. 

A  tetter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  subject  of  the  eiehange 
of  Mr.  Laurens  for  General  Burgoyne,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke 
the  t'olkming  characterintic  letter,  (February  28th),  the 
morning  of  the  first  decisive  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
House  of  Commons  sgainstthe  contiouaneo  of  the  American 
war  : —  "  Your  most  obliging  Jetter  demanded  an  early 
answer.  Ithaanot  received  the  acknowledgment  which  was 
so  justly  due  to  it.  But  Pro^dence  haa  well  supplied  my 
defidenoies ;  and  the  delay  of  the  answer  has  made  It  mucii 
more  satisfactory  than  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  ynur 
letter  1  dared  to  promise  myself  it  could  be.  I  congratu- 
late you  aa  the  friend  of  America,,  I  trust  aa  not  the  enemy 
to  England,  I  am  sure  as  the  friend  of  mankind,  on  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  by  a  majority 
of  19,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  very  fijll  House. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  234 ;  I  think  it  was  tbe  opinion  of 
the  whole.  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  speedy  peace  between 
the  two  brunches  of  the  English  nation,  perhaps  to  a  general 
peace ;  and  that  our  happiness  may  be  an  introduction  to 
that  of  the  world  at  large.  I  moat  sincerely  congra- 
tulate vou  on  the  event.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  have 
accomplished  my  commission.  Difiiculties  remain.  But,  as 
Mr.  LHurena  is  released  from  his  confinement,  and  haa 
recopored  his  health  tolerably,  he  may  wait  I  hope,  without 
a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
this  troublesome  business.  He  is  an  exeeediogly  agreeable 
and  honourable  man.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  speaks  of  yon  aa  I  do ;  and 
ja  perfectly  sensible  of  your  warm  and  friendly  interposition 
\n  hta  favour." 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  another  proof  of  kindness  of 
disposition,  that  he  bad  not  as  he  said,  until  recently,  personal 
acquaintance  with  General  Burgoyne.  On  the  second  debate 
(December  17th)  the  General  said — "  Gratitude  did  not 
come  up  to  the  true  magnitude  of  the  feelings  he  experienced 
towards  him  (Mr.  Burke),  and  he  reverenced  him  the  more 
because  he  knew  the  real  source  of  his  attachment  to  proceed 
principally  from  a  generous  concern  for  the  unfortunate,  snd 
a  disinterested  feeling  for  the  oppressed  and  peraecutedi  [ 
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He  considered  the  friendship  of  the  honourable  gentleman  as 
the  greatest  blessing,  as  well  as  the  greatest  honour,  that  had 
ever  happened  to  him  in  life,"  About  the  same  time,  General 
Conway  on  another  subject,  gave  utterance  to  a  nearly 
similar  expression  of  sentiment  by  saying,  *'  that  be  had  an 
esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  perhaps 
superior  to  any  he  felt  for  any  other  man  whatever.** 

These  testimonies  to  his  sterling  qualities  of  character  are 
strong,  yet  fall  short  of  others  found  in  his  correspondence 
from  almost  every  quarter.  His  gratuitous  labours  in  effecting 
the  exchange  of  Laurens  and  Burgoyne,  cost  him  nearly  a 
dozen  long  letters,  a  motion  in  Parliament,  and  considerable 
exertion  otherwise ;  yet  neither  were  his  personal  friends, 
and  one  as  we  know  was  wholly  unknown.  From  Crabbe, 
struggling  on  to  the  clerical  profession  by  means  of  his  influ- 
ence and  aid,  two  grateful  letters  were  received;  a  long  one 
from  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  then  travelling  in  Holland,  on 
Dutch  pictures ;  while  Bristol,  India  transactions,  Boman 
Catholics,  and  some  more  private  affairs,  gave  unceasing  em« 
ployment  to  his  pen  to  discuss,  and  his  wisdom  to  advise. 

/ 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Appointed  Pajmaater  General — Reasons  for  not  beings  in  the  Cabinet- 
Letters  to  Lord  Charlemont — Lord  Shelburne — Coalition— Reports  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Bengal — Communication  on  the  Arts  to  Barry 
—  India  Bill — Mr.  Pitt— Mr.  Burke  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasg^ow — Scotsmen — Character  of  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  G. 
Saville — Reception  in  the  New  Parliampnt — General  Haviland  and 
family — Jeu  d'Esprit  of  Dean  Marlay — Letter  to  Miss  Shackleton— 
Anecdotes. 

Thus  had  terminated  the  most  severe,  and  on  one  side, 
ably  fought  political  contest  in  our  history,  and  with  it  vir- 
tually the  war  in  which  it  originated.     But  the  conclusion  did 
not  leave  Mr.  Burke,  as  it  foimd  him,  virtually  if  not  nomi-  ' 
nally,  leader  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Fox,  his  political  pupil  and  friend,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  treading  closely  on  his  heels  in  Parliament,  and 
who  had  now  advanced  to  an  equality  in  the  conduct  of 
business  there,  added  to  great  popularity  out  of  doors,  finally 
took  the  lead.    For  this  there  were  some  obvious  reasons. 
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Interior  to  his  tutor  m  a  (p^at  and  commanding  orator, 
and  what  ought  to  bo  of  more  coDHequence  to  tlie  country— 
Ma  sound  and  effective  Htftteanian,  be  frequently  eicelied 
him  and  others  in  vigour  of  debate.  He  possessed  pecdiar 
taet  beyoud  nil  hia  contemporaries  and  all  his  predecensora 
withimt  exception,  chiefly  fi^m  manners,  for  beiugat  theheid 
of  a  political  party.  He  enjoyed  all  the  weight  which  hirtb 
aiul  connexion,  and  these  were  tlien  essential  objects  among 
tbe  WlugB  of  England,  could  give.  His  acquaintance  witii 
the  great  was  neceasoriJy  cstenaive,  and  his  friendships  nearly 
aa  general ;  with  the  young  by  community  of  pursuita  snd 
pleasure;  with  the  old  and  staid  by  commxinity  of  talent. 
Hia  fortune  originally  considerable  had  been  squandered; 
his  temper  was  easy  ;  his  thirst  for  popularity  excessive  as 
he  admitted  in  a  letter  to  Burke  — "  amidst  all  the  acelama- 
tiotis  which  are  at  this  moment  dinning  in  my  ears,  and  for 
which  you  know  I  have  as  much  taste  as  any  ma.n ;"  hia 
maauera  were  adapted  to  gain  it,  and  hia  sacrifices  to  ensure 
it.  His  Tery  faults  and  weaknesses  were  with  bis  acquaintance 
more  matter  of  jest  or  of  apology  than  of  censure.  Some 
of  Ilia  doctrines  wero  more  to  the  taste  of  the  people  wlio 
placi'd  confidence  in  hia  sincerity ;  and  with  ecareelv  a  shil- 
ling he  could  call  hia  own,  they  were  pleased  to  think  him  in 
spirit  independent. 

-til  most  of  these  points  he  Tiad  the  advantage  over  hia 
coadjutor  who  had  suffered  some  loss  of  weight  by  his  rejec- 
tion nt  Bristol ;  by  his  disregard  of  the  popular  voice  when 
he  thought  it  ill-directed;  by  a  more  uncompromising  temper; 
by  being  supposed  a  dependant  of  Lord  Bockingham  ;  and 
among  a  certain  claas  by  being  a  native  of  Ireland.  There 
was  unquestionably  a  jealousy  through  life  of  the  merits  and 
influence  of  Burke  even  among  many  who  advocated  the 
same  cause,  which  nothing  but  very  uncommon  powers  and 
extraordinary  labours  enabled  him  to  surmount,  and  of  which 
he  fre:iuently  complained.  TJndep  all  these  diaadvantagea  he 
had  kept  the  effective  lead  in  the  Commons  for  ten  years ;  and 
had  Lord  North  quitted  office  three  years  aooner  would  have  I 
filled  a  higher  political  station ;  the  common  opinion  early  m- 
pressed  at  the  table  of  Lord  Bockingham  being,  "  that  he  wf " 
the  oidy  man  who  could  savethe  empire  from  difimemberment. 
Even  jiiat  before  that  Minister's  resignation,  he  himself 
remarliH  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  public  oon- 
fidencG  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and  obloquy  which  hod 
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assailed  bim  during  much  of  bis  career.  **  I  do  not  sar  I 
saved  mj  country — I  aip  sure  I  did  my  country  much  service* 
There  were  few  indeed  that  did  not  at  that  time  acknowledge 
it.*^  That  Mr.  Fox  should  now  prevail  with  Westminster 
at  his  back,  with  unbounded  popularity  in  the  nation,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  that  aristocratic  feeling  in  his  favour 
common  in  this  country,  forms  no  cause  for  surprise.  Mr. 
Burke,  who  considered  humility  in  the  estimate  of  ourselves 
a  species  of  moral  duty,  submitted  to  the  sense  or  the  neces* 
sities  of  his  party  without  a  murmur.  A  vain  man  would 
have  relented  this ;  a  weak  one  complained  of  it ;  an  ambitious 
or  selfish  one  probably  taken  advantage  of  it  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  quit  the  connexion  for  ever,  and  throw  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  scale, 
No  feeling  of  discontent  is  known  to  have  escaped  from  him; 

In  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  office,  his  share  was  a  seat 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Paymaster- Generalship  of  the 
Forces;  then  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  State  and 
remarkable  for  having  been  held  by  Lords  Chatham,  Holland, 
Korth,  and  Charles  lownshend,  previous  to  their  becoming 
.first  Ministers.  Considerable  surprise  was  expressed  at  his 
not  being  included  in  the  Cabinet.  One  reason  assigned  for 
this  was  his  desire  to  purge  the  office  in  question,  not  usually  a 
Cabinet  office,  of  its  acknowledged  impurities,  though  the  real 
one  perhaps  was  the  necessities  of  his  party  which  required 
Cabinet  offices  for  men  of  greater  family  and  Parliamentary 
interest  though  of  far  inferior  talents  ;  and  also  possibly  for 
thegratificationof  LordShelburne  and  his  friends  who  enjoyed 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour.  It  is  also  true  that 
he  drove  no  bargain  on  the  subject  for  himself,  expressing 
to  his  friends  his  willingness  to  serve  his  country  not  where 
ambition  might  dictate,  but  where  the  general  interests  of 
government  required.  His  moderation  will  be  still  more 
esteemed  when  it  is  known  that  the  chief  arrangements 
for  the  new  Administration  were  committed  to  his  direction 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham.  To  this  he  alluded  three 
months  afterwards  on  the  discussions  produced  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  the  head  of  the  Tceasury. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  moderation, 
forbearance,  disinterestedness,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  may  be  designated,  was  not  misplaced.  Those  who  affect 
humility  in  political  consequence  will  commonly  be  taken  at 
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their  word  by  their  aasociates ;  and  an  attontire  i 
will  find  that  Mr.  Burke  made  thia  niiatAke  throughout  hia 
publio  hfe.  The  pride  of  the  "Whig  aristocracy  indeed  had 
Bcarctly  begun  as  it  has  been  wtfU  said,  to  iAaw  during  tUe 
moat  active  part  of  hia  career ;  and  be  was  therefore  perhap 
constrained  to  give  way  to  the  more  potent  influence  of  birth 
and  ftidiily  influence.  But  Whiggiam  was,  and  no  doubt 
cteserved  to  be,  injured  by  such  exclusive  arrangemeuts.  On 
the  present  occasion,  be  ought  beyond  doubt,  to  have  been 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  be  iuaiated  upon  it  a  Beat  couid  not 
well  and  would  not  have  been  refused.  The  omiasioii  certaiuly 
hurt  his  political  reputation  among  many  who  could  not  know 
or  appreuinte  the  generosity  of  the  sacrifice  he  made ;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  it  ia  urged  as  a  reproach,  that  though 
infinitely  superior  in  talents  to  any  membei-  of  the  Cabinet 
esceptingMr.  Fox,  be  was  forced  to  accept  of  an  inferior  office 
in  administration.  His  eiclueion  from  the  Cabinet  remains 
t,  permanent  stigma  on  the  Whig  party. 

Party  however  unlike  literature,  is  seldom  a  Sepublie.  It 
is  Monarchy  in  miniature,  where  each  must  keep  an  appointed 
station  tor  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  nhere  other  circumstances 
such  as  rank,  property,  or  weight  in  the  country,  inde- 
pendent of  talents,  must  combine  to  constitute  a  leader 
suitable  to  the  views  of  the  dispenserB  of  ofBce.  But  were  a 
man  in  this  country,  of  great  eapaeity  and  attainments 
though  of  little  influence  or  fortune,  such  for  instance  as 
Mr.  Biu'ke,  deliberately  to  choose  his  aide  in  polities  as  he 
would  a  profession — that  is  for  the  advantages  it  ia  likely  to 
bring— ho  would  probably  not  be  a  "Whig.  That  numerous 
and  powerful  body  is,  or  was,  believed  to  be  too  tenacious  of 
official  consequence  to  part  with  it. to  talents  alone^ — and  too 
pront  to  consider  great  fiimily  conneiion,  rather  than 
abilities  of  humbler  birth,  as  of  right  entitled  to  the  first 
offices  of  the  state.  They  are,  or  were,  willing  to  gnat 
emolument  but  not  power  to  any  other  than  lawyers,  who 
do  not  materially  interfere  with  their  views  on  the  chief 
departments  of  government.  This  opinion  notwithstanding 
the  rather  ostentatious  profession  of  popular  principles,  is 
believed  to  have  made  them  sometimes  unpopular  m  the 
great  market  of  public  talent,  and  to  have  driven  many  use- 
ful allies  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories. 

ilis  Majesty  with  no  attempt  at  concealment  received  his 
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new  servants  unwillingly,  nor  is  it  great  matter  for  surprise.. 
It  is  hard  for  auy  man  and  most  of  all  perhaps  for  a  king,  to 
receive  into  his  confidence  and  councils  those  who  for  nearlj 
twenty  years  together  have  thwarted  his  most  favourite 
prejudices  or  notions.  So  strong  was  his  aversion  to  the 
jBockinghams,  that  Lord  Shelbume,  leader  of  another  branch 
of  Opposition,  was  offered  the  Treasury  in  preference  to  the 
Marquis,  but  feeling  the  want  of  sufficient  weight  and  con- 
nexion in  Parliament,  he  prudently  declined  the  honour.  The 
King  however  made  him  the  channel  of  communication  with 
Lord  Kockingham,  who  in  consequence  insisted  before  he 
accepted  of  office,  upon  certain  stipulations,  which  were — to 
concede  independence  to  America,  to  introduce  a  system  of 
economy  into  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  carry 
some  popular  bills  through  Parliament. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Paymaster-G-eneral  were 
more  considerable  than  those  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
His  Bicform  Bill  though  much  mutilated,  passed  both 
Houses,  as  he  found  what  most  reformers  in  time  discover, 
that  it  is  easier  to  propose  public  correctives  when  out  of 
office  than  to  carry  them  into  effect  when  in.  Many  good 
reasons  indeed  were  assigned  for  the  alterations;  and  as 
the  measure  ultimately  stood,  no  similar  purgation  of  minis- 
terial influence  is  known  in  our  history,  thirty-six  offices 
eligible  to  be  held-  by  Members  of  Parliament  being  at  once 
abolished.  He  also  declared  his  readiness  whenever  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  go  with  him,  to  adopt  every  part 
of  the  plan  he  had  first  proposed. 

The  Dill  to  regulate  his  own  office  was  deemed  a  species  of 
feat  in  ingenuity,  labour,  and  knowledge  of  business.  The 
system  had  become  so  complicated  and  th6  abuses  so  ancient, 
that  a  universal  feeling  prevailed  among  preceding  Pay- 
masters down  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  the  establishment,  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  one  being  simplified  or  the  other 
amended.  He  nevertheless  succeeded  in  his  object  chiefly 
by  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Powel  and  Bembridge,  sur- 
rendering to  the  public  the  interest  and  other  advantages 
accruing  from  the  enormous  sum  of  1,000,000/.  which  was 
not  unfrequently  the  amount  of  the  Paymaster's  balance  in 
hand.  His  disinterestedness  did  not  stop  there.  As  trea- 
surer of  Chelsea  Hospital  he  became  entitled  to  the  profits 
of  clothing  the  pensioners,  amounting  to  700/.  per  annum, 
and  by  a  new  agreement  with  the  contractor  managed  to 
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save  GOOl.  more.  These  sunw,  which  bs  regular  perquisites 
of  office  mi^ht  have  b«eii  enjoyed  without  impropriety  ot 
reproach,  he  generoiwJy  threw  into  the  public  treaBury.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  by  this  retbrm  of  the  office, 
47,000/.  par  annum  was  saved  to  the  public,  of  which  sum 
25,:i00/.  were  the  usual  and  avowed  perquisites  of  the  Pay- 
master, which  all  liis  predecessors  received.  Conaidering  bis 
pecuniary  circumstances  these  were  no  ordiDory  aacrifiuea 
to  public  principle ;  and  they  gaiued  from  the  country  at  large 
anu  from  Parliament  just  as  much  credit  aa  such  things  vahm< 
tarily  given  usually  do — little  notice  and  no  recompence. 

lie  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  openiog  the  negociation  with 
HoUaud;  in  a  variety  of  eensurea  passed  by  Mr.  Dundus  on 
the  government  of  India ;  and  in  conceding  independence  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  expressing  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlo- 
mont  (June  12th)  some  ingenious  aentiments  in  his  usual 
elegance  of  manner,  more  especially  in  epistolary  writing. 
EeAring  that  a,  statue  was  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Grattan,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  recommending  as  the  artist,  a  young 
Irish  sculptor  named  Hickey,  thus  endeavouring  to-^iolor 
another  struggliug  son  of  geniua  what  he  had  previomly 
accompliBhed  for  a  Poet  and  a  Painter.  Hickey  howerar 
died  young.  He  executed  a  bust  of  his  patron,  now  in  (ibe 
Sritish  Museum,  presented  by  Mr.  Haviland  Burke. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  Eodney's  great  naval  victoiy  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  declined  to  renew  the  inquiry  agamd 
the  commander-in-chief  respecting  St.  Eustatiua  saying 
that  on  public  grounds  be  had  brought  it  forward,  and  on 
public  grounds  if  the  House  thought  proper  bo  would  let  it 
drop.  After  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  laurd  crown  of 
the  Eomans  he  concluded  by  adding— "If  there  were  a  bald 
sjiot  on  the  head  of  fiodney,  be  would  willingly  cover  it  with 
laurels."  By  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  promiBBd 
nil  hia  influeneo  to  the  popular  cause,  and  who  afterwarde 
took  much  credit  to  himaclt  with  the  people  of  Weatminattff 
for  the  fact,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  attend  a  diBcuaaion.  on  Par- 
liamentary Eeform,  which  in  accordance  with  his  known 
opinions,  he  must  have  opposed.  Thus  a  sacrifice  was  made 
to  the  popularity  of  his  friend's  name,  which  he  never  njsde 
to  his  own. — Administration  on  the  whole,  did  much  for 
popularity,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  the  aim  to  acquire 
it,  when  the  Marquis  of  Boeklngham,  who  had  been  scizeA 
with  the  prevailing  complaiut  of  the  time,  influemia,  unei- 
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pectedlj  died*  Iiord  Shelbume,  without*  intimatkm  to 
Jir.  Pox,  Mr.  Burke,  or  others  of  the  party  attached  to  the 
deceased  nobleman,  instantly  yaulted  from  the  Home  Depart- 
ment into  the  yacaney  as  Prime  Minister.  Unable  or  un- 
willing to  act  with  him,  thej  immediately  resigned. 

This,  which  has  been  considered  a  hastj  measure,  cer- 
tainly did  not  meet  general  approvaL  There  is  no  foun- 
dation however  for  an  assertion  made  by  some,  who  profess 
to  know  some  of  the  political  secrets  of  the  time  but  who 
in  iact  sought  to  excuse  one  friend  at  the  expense  of  another, 
that  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  irritation  of  Mr.  Burke.  The 
suggestion  on  the  contrary  as  we  now  know,  came  from 
Mr.  Eox.  His  importance,  from  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  administration  was  more  directly  affected  by  that  event : 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both  while  they  disagreed 
with  the  new  head  of  the  Treasury  on  some. public  points, 
entertained  a  strong  dislike  to  the  private  character  of  the 
man.  He  in  return  is  said  to  have  felt  quite  as  cordial  an 
aversion  to  them ;  and  he  was  fortified  by  having  had  the  ear 
and  favour  of  the  King. 

The  origin  of  this  coolness  and  dislike,  particularly  between 
Burke  and  the  new  Premier  which  was  not  recent,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace ;  but  arose  probably  from  some  peculiar  perhaps 
unconstitutional  sentiments  to  which  his  Lordship  had  occa- 
sionally given  utterance  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  some  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  quoted  afterwards  in  order  to  condemn.  Also 
to  alleged  inconsistencies  which  had  occurred  when  he  was  in 
office  before — and  perhaps  to  something  which  he  might  have 
heard  from  his  friend  Mr.  Lauchlan  Macleane  when  the 
latter  was  his  Lordship's  Under  Secretary  in  1768.  That  the 
feeling  of  that  nobleman  and  his  friends  towards  the  late 
Paymaster  was  not  less  marked,  became  obvious  on  the  9th  of 
July,  when  Mr.  Fox  having  justified  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  pursued,  and  being  replied  to  by  General  Conway  who 
with  others  of  their  friends  had  not  resigned,  Mr.  Burke  rose 
to  support  Mr.  Fox  and  was  met  with  violent  confusion  and 
noise  at  the  bar.  For  a  moment  he  felt  some  emotion, 
arising  from  delicacy  as  he  said  to  one  part  of  the  House,  and 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  towards  the  other ;  but  those 
who  by  the  present  unaccountable  tumult  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct,  knew  where  to  find  him. — Adverting  to  the 
Marquis  of  Eockingham,  he  said  he  was  a  man  of  dear  head 
aad  pure  heart,  and  his  successor  was  directly  the  reverse -r- 
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a  mna  of  all  othn«  the  most  unlike  him. — Addiuv,  after  ■ 
variety  of  Htrong  anim»lver$ioiis,  (nther  a  strange  species 
of  Bpologr) — "that  be  meant  no  offence,  but  would  speak 
the  honest  eonviction  of  his  mind; — If  Lord  Shelbume  wm 
not  a  CiititiDe  or  a  Borgia  in  morvls  it  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  any  thing  but  his  onderstandiiig." 

At  an  earlierperiod  there  seema  to  bsTe  been  between  these 
parties  some  formal  politeness  but  no  cordiality,  ^though  no 
cause  of  avereion  had  then  arisen.  To  hia  oousio  Sfagle 
Burke  had  wntttn  a  few  reare  befMie — "  What  you  say  iif 
Lord  Shelbume  is  more  important.  I  very  well  remember 
your  appbeation  to  me  some  time  ago ;  I  renieiuber  too,  that 
I  mentioned  it  to  Colouel  Barre.  Nothing  further  came  of  it; 
I  believe  that  agency  waa  not  vacant  when  you  wrote. 
Between  oureetvc«,  and  I  would  not  have  it  go  ftulher,  there 
are,  I  believe,  few  who  can  do  leas  with  Lord  Sbelburne  than 
myself.  He  had  Jbrmeri^,  at  tevtnti  limr-g,  j^^eiged  hmkA 
JriemUhip  to  me  ;  but  v^henever  I  came  to  try  the  ground,  Itt 
the  matter  have  been  never  to  trifiin^,  I a/tcagg /ound  it  tofiS 
under  me.  It  IB,  indeed,  long  since  he  has  made  even  pn> 
fes^ions.  With  many  eminent  qualities  he  baa  some  lin' 
gularities  in  his  character.  He  is  tiuepidous  and  wiiimsic^;  i 
and  perhaps  if  I  stood  better  with  him  than  I  do,  myre- 
commeudation   would  not   have  the  greatest  weight  in  &s     \ 

This  nobleman,  with  considerable  talents,  eitensiTe  infb^ 
matiou,  and  perhaps  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  | 
relatioiis  of  the  country  than  Mr.  Fox  who  lUled  that  oe- 
partmcot,  had  luifortunately  acquired  a  character  for  poli- 
tical bad  faith.  He  had  been  designated  a  Jesuit  andnidk- 
nnmed  Malagrida  for  some  years.  In  t^veral  points  report 
had  been  busy  with  certain  peculiarities  of  character ;  be  vras 
accused  of  inBincerity,  of  duplicity,  and  even  of  want  of  com- 
mon veracity  toward  his  coUengues ;  to  which  on  the  present 
octftBiou  some  slighter  circumstances  gave  conutenaDce, 
thouf;b  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  the  more  serious  charges 
against  him  were  never  proved.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  unknown  writer  of  Junius'a  Lettera  seema  to 
have  had  a  similar  aversion  ^i  him,  for  in  recommending  poi^ 
traits  of  the  Ministry  to  thA,aricature  pencil  of  Lord  Towns- 
bend,  (Sept.  ]6,  1707),  he  gives  loose  to  licentious  satire  on 
Lord  Mhelbume,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department,  in  a  bitterly  sarcastic  strain.     By  the  trienda  of 
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lis  Lordship  the  revolt  of  the  Bockinghams  was  ascribed  to 
petulance ;  to  the  disappointed  ambition  of  Mr.  Fox ;  to  the 
iesire  of  Mr.  Burke  to  place  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the 
lead  of  the  Treasury;  and  to  consequent  discontent  at 
inding  the  Earl's  influence  in  the  highest  (quarter  so  much 
3;reater  than  their  own.  Of  this  superior  influence,  there 
tiad  been  abundant  proofs — in  the  ofier  of  the  Treasury,  as 
ilready  stated,  in  preference  to  the  Marquis ;  in  securing, 
ilmost  unknown  to  that  nobleman,  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
for  him  sell';  a  heavy  pension  for  Colonel  Borre ;  and  a  peerage, 
I  pension,  with  the  unusual  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
IS  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  Mr.  Dunning, 
t)oth  his  intimate  friends  and  chief  supporters  in  the  House 
)f  Commons.  While  an  enforced  obligation  compelled 
Burke,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  let  the  cutting*edge  of  his 
Eteform  Bill  glance  harmless  over  the  Duchy  in  question,  now 
>laced  under  the  guardianship  of  this  friend. 

The  pension  to  Colonel  Barr^  having  excited  animadversion 
lome  time  afterward  in  the  Commons,  his  Lordship  urged  that 
t  had  been  the  proposal  of  Lord  Eockingham  himself,  in  lieu 
)f  the  Pay-office  which  he  wished  to  give  to  Mr.  Burke ;  and 
;hat  he  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket  in  which  the  ofier  was 
nade.  Burke  and  Lord  John  Townshend  peremptorily  denied 
iny  such  arrangement  in  the  strongest  manner,  called  the 
itory  an  utter  fabrication,  and  dared  him  to  produce  the  letter. 
The  letter  never  was  produced.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  Lee,  reiterated  the  charge  of  breach  of  veracity  on 
)ther  points.  These  circumstances  account,  in  some  measure, 
!br  Burke's  increased  aversion  to  the  new  Minister;  and  that 
le  thought  his  own  motives  pure  there  is  no  doubt,  as  he 
^uld  not  he  said  gjive  a  stronger  instance  of  sincerity  than 
Birith  a  small  fortune  and  large  family  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative 
3ffice  to  public  principle.  And  to  the  moment  of  the  Usher 
3f  the  Black  Bod  arriving  to  summon  the  House  to  hear  the 
prorogation,  he  did  not  cease  from  strong  animadversion. 

In  addition  to  labours  on  general  Economical  Beform  and 
3n  his  own  office  during  this  short  official  existence,  were 
several  letters  and  papers  drawn  up  for  Lord  Eockingham  ; 
jne  a  speech  or  memorial  to  the  king  on  the  true  nature  of 
bhat  bill,  and  a  few  others.  F  ^m  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Jones  on  a  proposed  bill  for  India ;  from  Crabbe,  now 
formally  become  the  "  reverend  ;'*  from  Bishop  Barnard  and 
Mr.  Eden  in  Leland ;  letters  of  respect  and  of  congratula* 
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tii.r:  r.n  aocf'SsioTi  to  office  "were  received.  To  William  Burke, 
t:.i  li  ill  Mailra-s,  he  wrote  a  lew  particulars  of  his  position  in 
I'lM- Till  ^t  arfi'ftinnate  fstniin  as — *' Mv  dear,  mv  ever  dear 
III*  :.  1  :'*  sjtati :«  his  salary  to  be  four  thousand  pounds,  his 
>'ii>  as  ilcjjuty,  five  hundred,  with  the  Secretaryship 
ci"  t'li'  Treasury  open  to  his  brother  if  he  chose  to 
( j :  1 ! T  1  i I •  I lar.  Dr.  Kins,  atteni'ards  Bishop  of  Bochester, 
i.:iii  L'ixni  thf  same  ii:fntlfnian  by  desire  of  Burke  all  thepie- 
1  i  1 1  i  i  1 1 ; I  ry  ill  -i a i Is  ut'  t  he  party  coming  into  power.  A  warm 
ari<i  :iir»(ii«piiate  letter  " My  dearest  Burke,"  also  came firom 
tin-  J)iik(*  <»t"  r<»rtland.  then  Vicerov  of  Ireland,  on  the  low 
til' V  liad  sustained  in  the  Marquis,  hinting  at  the  difficulty 
ifi'  liie  })osiiion  intended  for  him,  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Tnasiiry  ;  but  adding — "you  have  a  right  to  influence  my 
wi^lits  and  to  direct  my  opinion.*' 

In  June  of  this  year  Madame  d'Arblay,  then  Miss  Bumey, 
fir>!  nut  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family  at  dinner  at  Sir  Joshua 
lieynold.s',  on  Kichmond  Hill.  He  asked  to  be  introduced, 
ffat  (•j)[Mjsite  to  her,  complimented  her  writings,  and 
Ltcaine  so  amusing  by  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
vei^ation  as,  in  the  words  of  the  fair  narrator  herself  to  the 
^vrittr  some  years  ago,*  "  Completely  to  win  my  admiration. 
— A  young  authoress,"  she  says,"  could  scarcely  feel  other- 
\vi>t'  Aviih  attentions  from  one,  who  before  he  was  introduced, 
and  ^^lu'n  1  could  but  eonjecture  who  he  was,  exhibited  very 
evidently  that  lie  was  no  common  man.  He  was  everafter- 
w  iiid.s  iiMjst  kind  and  friendly  to  me,  as  well  as  to  my  father, 
^vht  11  kindness  and  countenance  were  valuable  to  a  voung 
\s  rittr."  8he  «^oes  on  to  describe  him  in  her  memoirs — "  He 
i>  lull  ;  his  ligure  is  noble ;  his  air  commanding,  his  address 
^^raci  t  ul.  II  is  voice  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous,  and  power- 
iul ;  his  language  copious,  various  and  eloquent ;  his  manners 
at  I  racl  ive  ;  his  conversation  delightful.  *  *  •  Neither,  is  the 
charm  of  his  discoui*se  more  in  the  matter  than  the  manner; 
all  therct'ore  that  is  related  from  him  loses  half  of  its  eflfect 
^vhcn  7iut  related  bv  him." 

•  On  my  first  interview  with  her,  which  was  ohtaioed  with  some  diffi- 
culty thioufrli  the  mtdiuni  of  the  friends  of  her  son,  my  object  beio^  iu  re- 
ftr»iic«'  to  nonie  rejiorted  anecdotes  of  Goldsmith,  she  said — *'  I  have  for 
^ioIne  time  ceased  to  see  all  strang-ers.  I  am  not  equal  to  it.  I  admit  you 
now  only  in  consideration  of  bein^  the  biographer  of  Burke.  To  the 
nil  inory  of  that  great  man,  to  his  admirers  and  friends,  which  should  com- 
prise nearly  the  nation,  I  could  refuse  no  moderate  request." 
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Soon  afterward  he  wrote  her  an  encomiastic  letter  with 
CMne  well  turned  eompliments  on  the  merits  and  anccess  of 
'  Ceeilia.'^  In  conversation  however  he  was  not  all  oompli- 
aent ;  several  useful  criticisms  mingled  with  his  approbation, 
howing  that  he  had  read  the  work  attentively.  They  met 
lot  unfrequently  in  the  evening  societies  of  tbe  day,  where 
lis  attentions  to  her  were  marked ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
he  following  year  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Mi- 
ustry,  procured  for  her  fiither  the  situation  of  organist  to 
I!b^sea  Hospital,  of  which  she  savs — "  Nothing  could  be 
nore  delicate,  moro  diegant  than  his  manner  of  doing  this 
dndness.  I  don't  knew  whether  he  was  most  polite  or 
nost  frigidly  in  his  whole  behaviour  to  me.  I  could  almost 
lave  cried  when  he  said — '  This  is  my  last  act  in  office.'  " 

On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  December  5th,  1782, 
hie  assailed  the  speech  and  its  authors,  on  that  and  the  fol« 
lowing  days,  *'  in  a  vein  of  wit,  argument,  and  satire,  so 
Snely  blended,  and  so  powerfully  carried  on,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  reported  debates  'of  the  time,  **  that  tbe  House  was 
kept  in  a  burst  of  laughter  the  whole  time."  At  other 
periods,  particularly  a  few  days  afterward,  varying  his  attack 
by  invective  or  serious  argument.  On  one  of  the  former 
occasions,  Mr.  Pitt  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
though  personally  complimented  more  than  once,  was  nettled 
by  the  wit  of  the  late  Paymaster  into  some  petulant  and 
even  angry  remarks. 

Lord  Shelburne,  who  had  in  the  recess  signed  the  preli* 
minaries  of  peace,  discovering  his  deficiency  in  Parliamentary 
strength,  deputed  Mr.  Pitt  toward  the  end  of  autumn  to  wait 
personally  on  Mr.  Fox  in  the  last  private  interview  but  one — 
in  1790  on  the  question  whether  Impeachment  abated  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament — ^which  these  eminent  men  ever 
had,  in  order  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  latter 
however  would  not  hear  of  his  Lordship  remaining  at 
the  head  o£  the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary  he  pre- 
ferred a  jimction  with  Lord  North,  who  by  the  numbers 
still  attached  to  him  in  the  House,  held  the  balance 
between  Ministry  and  Opposition*  This  weight  he  was  in*- 
duced  to  throw  into  the  latter  scale,  and  thus  formed  that 
celebrated  coalition  which  by  the  vote  of  the  21st  of  February 
condemning  the  peace,  threw  out  the  Ministry  and  suc- 
ceeded to  their  places.    The  Paymaster- General  resumed  his 
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office.     His  brother   Sichard,   from  n  practising  bairister  I 
became  again  one  of  the  »ecrelnriea  to  the  Treasury,  and  oa 
the  death  of  Lord  Aehburton,  Recorder  of  BrJBto!.     His  bob 
likewise  returned  to  his  former  poaition. 

Port  of  the  odium  of  formijig  thia  amalgnm  of  parties  M 
Bubaeqiieatij,  Ba  uaiutl,  upon  Burke,  though  with  little  or  no 
juBtiire.  Ue  eoucurred  m  it  aa  matter  of  neceseity,  bnt 
iidtber  interfered  with  the  arrangementa,  nor  defendedit  , 
with  hia  accuatomed  vigour  ;  and  hod  in  (act,  atrangly  ob- 
jected to  it  till  overpowered  by  the  persuBsions  of  Mr.  FiH,  ' 
who  was  both  eloquent  and  urgent  with  htm  on  the  occaaion. 
In  the  debate  of  the  17tb  of  February,  1783,  on  the  preli- 
minary articles  of  peace  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powya  wlio  atigm*- 
titted  the  coalition,  Mr.  Burke  said  there  waa  nothing  betero- 
geneoua  io  such  an  alliance  if  any  auch  bad  been  forraea— 
which  he  had  yet  to  learn  ;  a  sufficient  intimation  tiiat  hs 
knew  nothing  ol'  the  first  etepe  taken  in  that  measure.  It  is 
likewixe  true  that  as  Lord  SheJbume  had  prerioualy  made  , 
overturea  to  Lord  North  for  the  aume  purpose,  OppoaitioB 
might  consider  it  as  only  fighting  the  minister  witn  iiii  own 
weapons. 

The  real  authors  of  the  coalition  were  Lord  John  TowiB- 
hend,  as  he  himself  aaya,  Mr.  George  North,  and  Mr.  Adam,  I 
who  conducted  the  whole  of  the  negociation.  "If  Burke,"  ' 
he  adds,  "  had  been  averse,  we  muat  have  dropt  all  idea  of  the 
thing,  as  he  had  the  greatest  sway,  I  might  almost  say  com- 
mand, over  Lord  Kockingham'B  friends,  with  the  ezceptioaof 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.'  *  •  "  Burke  however  had  no  grtat 
hand  beyond  thia  (mere  assent)  in  the  work."  All  the  friends 
of  both  parties  seem  to  have  been  mueh  more  active ;  Mr.  Eden 
iH  said  to  have  been  the  first  proposer;  Lord  Loughborough 
recommended  it ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  though  doubtful  at  first,  ulti- 
mately approved  it ;  Colonel  Fitepatrick  also  ;  Mr.  Fos  himself 
nohly  said  that  hia  friendships  were  eternal,  his  enmities  only 
momentary ;  and  after  forty  years'  experience  and  reflection, 
Lord  Erslnnefound  in  it  nothing  to  condemn.  The  true  secret 
of  the  unjBpularity  of  the  coalition  may  have  been  the  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  carry  the  India  bill.  Whatever  ahare 
therefore  belongs  to  Mr.  Burke  in  the  business  of  the  coalition 
—and  it  certainly  waa  email — he  assented  rather  than 
acted  under  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  leading  members 
of  his  own  party,  and  of  all  the  membera  of  that  which  they 
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1.  He  had  in  fact  fewer  reasons  for  avoiding  it  than 
Fox.  Once  or  ti|rice  indeed  he  had  threatened  Lord 
1  with  impeachment.  At  other  times  he  paid  many 
liments  to  his  personal  integrity  and  amenity  of 
ers ;  while  the  Minister,  as  if  to  evince  the  propriety 
e  latter  compliment,  often  rendered  justice  to  the 
did  powers  of  his  adversary  even  in  moments  when 
severely  assailed  by  him  ;  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
»wer  kind  offices  had  not  unfrequentlj  passed  between 
The  dislike  of  Mr.  Burke  was  pohtical,  pointing 
'  at  the  Minister.  That  of  Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  poli'^ 
but  personal  to  the  man.  He  had  said  that  the  Mi- 
?^8  blood  ought  to  expiate  his  misdeeds — that  he  was  the 
est  criminal  in  the  State— that  he  would  be  afraid  to 
himself  with  him  alone— and  that  if  he  ever  acted  with 
he  would  be  content  to  be  thought  for  ever  infamous ; 
iperate  and  inconsiderate  assertions  which  his  own 
*ous  nature  was  the  first  to  condemn.     For  using  them 

North  frankly  forgave  him ;  for  recanting  them  the 
c  never  did. 

le  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Paymaster- General,  and  for 
1  he  incurred  considerable  censiure,  was  to  restore 
rs.  Powell  and  Bembridge,  cashier  and  accountant  of  the 
,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Colonel  Barr6  for  alleged 
)ractices.  His  beuevolent  feelings  or  official  wants  in  this 
nee  mastered  his  prudence.  The  truth  was  he  did  not 
ire  them  personally  implicated  in  guilt  from  the  unre« 
d  disclosures  they  had  made  to  him  of  the  affairs  of  the 
(.  He  conceived  it  also  a  design  on  the  part  of  Lord 
>ume  and  his  friends,  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  Mr, 
by  throwing  imputations  on  the  memory  of  his  father, 
e  accounts  while  Paymaster  formed  the  main  subject  of 
ite.  A  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  by  their  assistance 
;heirs  alone  he  had  accomplished  the  reform  of  his  office, 
J  the  clerks  wrote  to  him  that  without  their  assistance 
could  not  go  on  with  the  reform  of  the  business  of  the 
rtment. 

a  debate  (March  27th)  on  Williams's  Divorce  bill,  he 
I  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  on  a  question  which  like  that 
e  Marriage  Act,  might  be  termed  the  politics  of  morals, 
lause  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  the 
a*  House,  bastardizing  the  issue  of  women  convicted  of 
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.  -.  -v.  \:.  i  ■  ■  !T.  a:'>-r  s*-rara::vr.  frcn:  the  husband.    ^Ir. 

i    T  -  .  !:  -T  :._■.'..    Mr.  B..rkt-su:';«:rtt-ii  i:.  with  what 

.-.  .  i       .:.> '>v-.r/>- £•  ""w...:.dvn\i:  tV.ree  :*"  giniig 

■-    ..  .  :  ■  r    .:  -  .1  r.::.:  •  :.  :":.*•  *•••  i>-  •:•:*  morals  by  sareasti- 

-  r . .;  _-.  ■  *:.:•.: ::.   ..jr.  :.■  •  rVit-i.-i  :.iir.s<-li*to  ciToreesfor 

;•   ■ .;  .-•  •.  !.'-  i.::  i   rtr.arktii  that  nn.-^t  of  the  diffi- 

•  -  -*:::•-:  -:•:.  V-t-ni.  rnr:.e  I'rom  bachelors;  men, 
_••".•    ••.•  :..i'"  :"•  •  l-ii.'-i  •  :  •*u>laiid5.  and  to  the  aggra- 

•    .  •  -•  •.-.*.  :.-■  'A :.!•■':.  t":.»/  i:.'\rf.i  hi.!K»iir  of  married  men 

.    .  :.'■:".."     H'  •:;•.— 'i   "n  the  7th   of  Mav.  in  an 

*■:■■.      *.  -  • '  ••..Mr.  Pi::"*  ii.Mtiiii rVr  Parliamentary  liefonn. 

'J       .  *•  r  :•■  K  :i:.  •  j}-.-rtu!.:ty  .•:'  ntahatinii.  on  an  aecusa- 

:.    ....   .:.  I  >i  ::j:i:ii-t  xiir  P;lyl:.:l.'^ttT  of  altering:  and  eipung- 

'.:  _•  ..  .-•-  a.t'niii.j  ti  hi*  nwii  taste,  in  a  bill  connected 
:  .-  ■  :V:i« .  T'.f  S|n'aktT  jM»iiitt-d  out  the  mi^conception 
:  •  ■  Ml  ::.^'»r  w].'*  ina-ie  tin*  charjt*.  but  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to 
'.'  *..  '  ::,••  j.t  rtii!tn.-ity  as  a  liaiuiie  fur  censure: — so  little 
.  -*•.-:... Ti  ii  Oii;«j>iti«n  liiiVrr.  when  the  object  is  to 
:;-- ...  *:.'■  n.nn-  fnrtuiiait'  |:■^^^.<e.•«^^.•^  of  power. 

1 1  ■• :;-  :it  T  i.i-  ]  vTuA  that  h»'  «lrew  up  the  Xinth  Report  of 
t  ■•  .•  >.  ;•  .t  ( '^iiiinittft'  nf  the  Housi-  dt'  Commons  for  inquiring 
.:,*  ■  t  ,••  :i.iiniiii>!ralinu  (»t' justice  in  the  provinces  of  }3engal, 
II.'.- ;i*.  ;:?i'l  Hrissa — a  will  digested,  comprehensive,  and 
'.  .-'; :.  ••ivr  liiMiiini-nt,  occiipyinir  above  2(30  paires,  and  dated 
L'.'r  :Ji4ii-  178^3.  It  einbrart-s  thf  state  of  the  Companv 
:.-  r  :  ■  !j  .-todil  :  thr  cniMiiitTrc  of  India,  internal  andex- 
1-  !i:..i  :  Mii'i  thf  Lrnvtrnnifnt  fxtrcist-d  underthe  charter  and 
i.i.ii'  J'  <i:tr<  rent  acts  of  parliauuiit,  considered  in  relation 
t"  1 !,'  .-.line  licads  (if  internal  and  external  departments.  The 
r.  n  ii.'t  nf  ^Ir.  Ila>tini:s  on  a  varietv  of  occasions,  some  of 
V. !,:c!.  were  subsiMjui.'ntly  formed  into  charges  against  him, 
c.  lis.  iii!<l«r  ani?na»lversion.  The  curious  history  is  given  of 
oil".  liiiL'  liis  resiuMiation  as  Governor  General  in  177G  through 
l.i-  Mjent  Mr.  or  Coh)nel,  !Mach'anc.  whom  he  had  expressly 
.ent  lioriic  lor  that  among  other  purposes;  and  when  he 
foiind  this  surrender luiexpectedly  accepted,  utterly  disclaim- 
in-  >n<'\\  resi^rnation — the  autliority  of  his  agent  for  giving  it 
—  111.-  owTi  handwritin*;  contaitiing  his  instruction  to  that 
eflrct  Mild  even  tlie  testimony  of  two  of  his  personal  friends 
Mr.  N'ansittart  and  Mr.  John  Stewart,  witnesses  of  the 
directions  njivon  to  jNIr.  Maclcane.  The  Eleventh  Report  of 
the  >iime  Committee,  drawn  up  in  the  same  year  and  relat* 
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ing  chiefl]^  to  Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  corrtipt  receipts  o£ 
presents,  is  also  the  production  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  a 
shorter  though  not  less  able  paper  than  the  former,  filling 
above  eighty  octavo  pages,  but  with  a  number  of  appendices 
of  official  documents.  Both  pieces  might  have  been  meant 
as  precursors  of  the  India  Bill,  in  order  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  the  anomalous  state  of  India  and  a  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  some  change. 

So  diversified  were  his  powers  and  so  ready  his  means  of 
throwing  them  forth  upon  all  subjects,  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  important  investigations  and  contentions,  he  found 
time  as  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  to  address  a  judicious  and 
interesting  though  'unavowed  paper  to  Barry,  containing 
free  yet  friendly  criticisms  on  his  great  pictures  then  ex- 
hibiting in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  ability 
shown  by  the  writer  interested  the  painter  so  much,  that  he 
eagerly  returned  an  answer  as  directed  to  the  bar  of  the 
Cocoa  Tree  in  Fall-Mall,  soliciting  personal  acquaintance  or 
further  correspondence  with  so  competent  a  critic.  No  re- 
joinder was  ever  made,  or  the  author  positively  known.  But 
adding  to  his  acknowledged  love  for  the  arts,  the  regard 
shown  for  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  style  and  matter,  the  writer  beyond  doubt 
oould  be  no  other  than  the  Member  for  Malton.  His  reasons 
for  not  avowing  himself  were  probably  a  desire  to  avoid  un- 
profitable personal  argument  with  such  an  intractable  spirit 
as  the  painter.  He  wished  likewise  to  prevent  any  increase 
of  that  unreasonable  jealousy  felt  by  the  latter  at  his  inti- 
macy with  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  from  whom  he  might  think 
the  observations  addressed  to  him,  originated.  Of  this 
jealousy  Barry,  who  was  in  temper  the  Bousseau  of  painters, 
could  not  divest  himself,  thinking  his  patron's  friendship 
for  the  greatest  artist  of  the  age  a  degree  of  neglect  shown  to 
his  own  fiune  and  merits.  l*he  paper  is  long,  discriminating^ 
and  with  some  just  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  Art. 
3y  Barry  himself  it  was  always  attributed  to  Burke. 

The  recess  of  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  concoction  of 
the  celebrated  India  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have 
been  a  joint  penman  with  the  reputed  author,  though  this 
bas  never  been  proved.  It  is  supposed,  though  not  at  all 
likely,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  ministry  who  knew 
^uch  of  the  matter  while  in  progress ;  and  no  doubt  it  waa 


Bubmitted  to  his  reviBion.  He  tniglit  likewise  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Bccoud  or  Bupplfnientarj'  bill,  ascertairing  the 
powers  of  the  new  government,  and  aecurinE  the  rights  and 
interests  of  tiie  natives  ;  but  all  the  great  ana  leading  princi' 
pies  were  nndoubtedly  those  of  Mr.  Fos.  A  note  (October 
1783)  from  Mr,  (afterwards  Sir  Artliur)  Pigot  who  drev  it, 
chewB  that  portions  of  it  were  placed  in  Burke's  hands— "I 
shall  be  partitularly  obliged  to  you  to  eeud  me  so  much  of 
the  bill,  or  instructions  for  the  bill,  as  jou  have  in  the  abite 
in  which  it  is ;  as  it  will  very  much  forward  my  work.  Indeed 
1  cannot  begin  tDI  I  get  it." 

A  writer  who  may  tairly  claim  some  consideration  for  wliat 
Tie  Hays,"  endeavours  to  fis  the  origin  of  this  measure  upon 
3urke,  but  is  unable  to  furnish  any  proof  whatever  of  the  fact. 
JNeither  is  there  the  slightest  trace  to  that  effect  in  a  more 
Tetent  productionf  relating  t-o  the  political  life  of  its  author  i 
and  were  it  true,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  letters  or  memo- 
randuniB  from  Burke  bearing  upon  the  subject,  should  not 
have  been  found  aniong  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fos.  All  that  «b 
leani  from  them  is  the  conviction  that  the  latter  knew  tho- 
rouglilv  the  hazardous  game  he  had  in  hand.  To  Lord 
Northington  (Nov.  7)  he  writes — "  Our  India  measure  will 
come  on  soon  after  the  meeting.  It  will  be  a  vigorous  and 
B  hazardous  one,  and  if  wo  get  that  well  over,  I  have  very 
little  apprehension  about  anything  else  here."  Again  he  laji 
to  a  friend  whose  name  is  not  given — "  They  are  endeavouring 
to  make  a  great  cry  against  us,  and  will  I  am  afraid  succeed 
in  making  us  very  unpopular  in  the  city.  However  I  know  I 
am  right  and  must  bear  the  consequences,  though  I  dislike 
unpopularity  as  much  as  any  man.  I  kno*  I  never  did  act 
more  upon  principle  than  at  this  moment  when  they  sia 
abusing  me  so.  If  I  had  considered  nothing  but  keepingmv 
power,  it  was  the  safest  way  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  or 
to  propose  some  trifling  alteration,  and  I  am  not  at  all  igno- 
rant of  the  danger  which  I  run  by  this  bold  measure;  but 
whether  I  succeed  or  no  1  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  ot- 
teniptcd  it,  because  I  have  done  no  more  than  I  was  bound 
to  do  in  risking  my  power  and  that  of  my  friends  when  ' ' 
happiness  of  so  many  millions  is  at  stake."  These  are  ho: 

•  TlioiiiDa  Hodre— lifeof  Sheridan~pp.  287-8  41o.  edilion. 

*  Lui'd  John  BuMell'a  intereatiDg,  ibougb  unluckily  dj«jaiiited,  Memiriili 
asil  ColreapnuJeDctOllJLiirlesJiuiiEa  Fox,  sol,  ii. 
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and  manly  sentiments  from  whomsoever  imbibed,  but  fumisk 
no  clue  as  to  any  other  source  either  of  them  or  of  the  bill 
than  his  own  br^ist. 

Many  endeayours  indeed  have  been  made  by  the  warm 
followers  of  Mr.  Pox  to  throw  off  from  his  shoulders  the 
burden  of  some  of  the  serious  political  mistakes  he  committed ; 
and  Burke,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party  is  usually 
singled  out  as  this  Atlas  of  error.  No  reflecting  man  can 
be  convinced  of  this*  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  correct,  excepting  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Fox 
bad  not,  or  did  not  exert,  an  understandmg  and  a  wilt  of  his 
-own — points  which  those  who  attended  to  his  general  conduct 
or  the  usual  tenacity  of  his  opinions  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe. — That  Burke  assistea  in  the  formation  of  the  India 
bill ;  that  he  gave  his  opinion  on  parts  of  it ;  that  he  revised 
other  parts ;  and  that  he  consequently  knew  more  of  it  while 
in  its  dormant  state  than  most  others  of  the  ministry,  are 
matters  already  admitted.  But  there  is  not  a  single  fact  on 
which  to  ground  a  belief  of  his  being  the  original  projector 
of  the  measure,  or  a  probability  of  his  proposing  the  more 
daring  and  arbitrary  and  consequently  obnoxious  parte  of  it. 

Examming  likewise  his  preceding  or  subsequent  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  prominent  and  innovating 
features  of  the  plan  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  usual 
cautious  legislation  of  one,  who  always  entertained  strong 
distrust  of  great  and  sudden  changes  in  government,  and  was 
therefore  little  likely  to  propose  the  entire  subversion  of  one 
— a  sentiment  which  he  particularly  advanced  during  the 
debates.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he  who  was  never  ac- 
cused of  egotism  on  other  questions,  should  become  so  lauda- 
tory on  this  which,  if  the  allegation  were  true,  must  have 
been  so  much  indebted  to  his  own  hand.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  a  debate  in  1793  on  the  question  of 
voluntary  gifts  to  government  and  enrolments  of  volunteers, 
upon  the  propriety  of  which  he  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Fox,  he  said  in  reply  to  some  allusion  to  similar  events 
about  the  end  of  the  American  war,  that  the  mind  of  that 
gentleman  was  so  much  taken  up  at  the  period  in  question 
with  bis  India  bill  that  he  could  attend  to  nothing  else. 
Such  an  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were 
no  longer  intimate,  would  scarcely  have  been  hazarded  had 
he  himself  been  equally  concerned.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  high,  eulogium  he  passed  on  the  character  of 
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y  z  :.  ':.!r  :T''r-t  «j-»eech  on  tae  bill,  was  mostly  in  allusion  to 
:..-     •  .'.J  ::.c  f/vthor  '.•:'  it. 

•A  vvvr  which  dictated  this  important  measure 
:  :»'9^i;:trii  at  the  time  ought  no  ioniser  to  be 
r.-i  &::.'.•:, ir  iiitt-lliiTfiit  men.  It  is  the  idlest  of 
li  C'ULtrv  like  Eiijriand  to  talk  of  a  preconcerted 
\j  •tvvrav.t-  tii».'  Kiii;z.  to  annihilate  the  prerogative, 
: .  :■...-  r  i:.'-  \ '/.':»:  ul"  tl'ie  peufle  nusatorr,  or  to  6x  any 
i:..  .-•.■.-  Ai.uti-'.t-r  f»tTpttuaily  in  place.  Such  assertions 
:..  .  -•  r."  t:.-  Ti.urneiitarv  purpose  of  rendering  a  body  of 
;  ..'  ■...  r'.\::\^  uiip'-imiar,  but  are  unworthy  ofthepenof 
'...'*  rv  :  i:i,.i  I :,»:•; r  U'.»t  refutation  is  to  be  found  iii  the  cir- 
'.-•;..••—!  t:.at  ii'liuwt-d  the  attempt  to  carry  this  bill.  The 
.'i-:  ..:.."••:■.■  iTi'^: I  nf  tiiL'  guvt-mment  of  India  in  many  points 
<•■  ..  :  -.'jI  '.MJl   bf  wnr.L*  conducted  than  it  had  been.    Its 

■r    :!:..:"  I'^r  more  than  twentv  vears  together  had  called 

:  r.:.  '••  ji-tuut  aiji!iiadvfr>ioii  in  Parliament  and  in  the  nation. 
J  r-  :  .■  .'it  iijrj!iiri»?  and  dirfussions  there  as  well  as  iu  Courts 
'  :'.l  .-*.*•»-.  ],ii'i  ».iicittd  facts  so  little  creditable  to  our  sway 
ii-"*!  ,  1. -r.  ,iiif.  a  source  of  reproach  with  foreigners  upon  our 
ji:i- j  .:.  si  laino  and  character  for  justice.  Nothing  could  be 
1..  ■••■  .-  if-cvidtiit  than  the  necessity  for  some  reform,  as  the 
j.i— .i..r  i.f  ^Ir.  Pitt's  bill  soon  afterwards  and  the  additions 
Jill  ;•  to  it  from  time  to  lime,  proved.  The  mode  of  reform 
J.  -v.  aTt.riijitiMl  was  quite  another  matter.  It  bore  the  stamp 
'  :' ::  L':';ii,  an  energetic. an  inventive,  but  an  arbitraiy  mind. 
J'  !!;:j  :irt»d  to  ilur  k'l^islature,  not  the  Executive  authority, 
ji  11'  .V  |.«.\v(  runkn<nvn  to  the  constitution,  that  of  appointing 
(  (riiiiii»ion<Ts  who  wrre  to  exercise  the  functions  of  govem- 
iii'iit  ovrr  tliat  vast  continent.  It  annihilated  with  little 
i;r<  !;i'<-  ar  apoloi^y  the  chartered  rights  of  the  India  Com- 
I'Miiy  :  U)i}k  from  it  the  management  of  its  property  by  open 
*  »:•(•('  ;  oii'rrcd  no  compromise;  soothed  no  objections  or  pre- 
jii'liif  <  :  and  attempted  no  conciliation.  The  principle  itself 
and  tfu'  humIc  of  carrying  tliat  principle  into  eti'ect,  were 
(Mjiialiy  (;hjecti()nable.  It  was  distinguished  by  another 
sirikini^  and  unprecedented  peculiarity — for  it  had  the 
( ir<Mt  of  uniting  tlie  King  and  the  people  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  against  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  Burke  viewing  the  measure  through  a  different  me- 
dium urt^^'d  its  success  with  all  his  powers.  He  reserved 
himself  chiefly  for  the  second  reading,  Ist  of  December  1783, 
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when  in  a  crowded  House  prepared  to  hear  something  ni^ 
common,  he  delivered  one  of  those  surprising  orations 
which  in  yigour,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  that  forcible  yet  ex- 
pansiye  grasp  with  which  he  usually  fastens  on  a  subject, 
seemed  U)  leave  the  energies  of  other  men  far  behind.  Dis- 
claiming several  questionable  arguments  urged  by  some 
ministerial  members  in  its  support,  his  reasoning  turned 
principally  on  the  uecessit-y  of  the  measure — the  breach  of 
the  articles  of  its  charter  by  the  Company  and  consequently 
as  in  other  such  agreements 'the  nullity  of  the  compact— 
the  enormous  abuses  of  power  by  the  Company's  servants-* 
the  utter  inability  for  a  series  of  years  to  correct  those  abuses 
by  remonstrance,  or  censure,  or  orders ;  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  themselves,  by  the  voice  of  many 
of  the  highest  servants  of  that  Company  on  the  spot  where 
the  abuses  were  committed.  It  was  only  from  a  conviction 
that  the  system  was  wholly  incorrigible  by  less  lenient  means, 
that  he,  for  one,  would  ever  lend  his  hand  to  the  subversion 
of  that  or  any  other  established  mode  of  government.  The 
present  bill  he  said  would  guard  against  future  robberies 
and  oppressions ;  and  its  highest  honour  and  title  would 
be  that  of  '*  securing  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in 
India." 

"The  most  ignorant  individual  in  the  House,"  says  a 
contemporary  member,  "  who  bad  attended  to  the  mass  of 
information  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burke  on  that  occa- 
sion, must  have  departed  rich  in  knowledge  of  Hindostan. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  crowd  greater  variety  of  matter 
applicable  to  the  subject  into  smaller  compass ;  and  those 
who  differed  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  did  not  render 
the  less  justice  to  his  gigantic  range  of  ideas,  his  lucid  ex- 
position of  events,  and  the  harmonic  flow  of  his  periods." 
**  The  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,"  in  the  words  of  another  con* 
temporary,  "  upon  this  grand  turning  point  of  the  Adminis>- 
tration  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  sublime  and  finished 
composition  that  his  studies  and  his  labours  had  produced." 

While  his  zeal  and  eloquence  assisted  to  propel  the  bill 
through  the  Commons,  he  was  seen  along  with  Mr.  Fox 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  discussion  there,  anxious  and  agitated,  striving 
by  the  influence  of  personal  character  and  talents  to  per- 
form the  same  service  in  that  assembly  which  he  had  accom- 
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-  .:.  ■:..'- '.  vc'-r  II  u.^.     i>ier  and  superior  bat  adverse 

-  -..  ^1  i--.  i"  '.i  .ri.     T^r  Ki-z  n:-: re  alAmicd  for  his 

.  .'      -*.  :..:.-.   ■-:...::?  :■.- ■"o.-^-iiii  rti^^tiired,  exerrliiff  his 

.  ■ ..     -._•  .r  a:..  ::.«•  *::.-  P-rr?  cii;?^'! ::ic  till  lo  hv  thrown 

.  !.••.:..:..-:•  :.^:'-.v  z  .lj  the  Mii-:str%'  aiicr  it  bv  a 

..      -  _■    ••    •  •  >*-'rr::ar:e-   .:  >:aie  at  one  o'elo^:k  in  the 

..    .       .•  •,:  *...••  I'.r.'.    :  IJc«.-ci:.b^r  lo  deliver  up  the  seals  of 

'[':.  .- :...-  ::ir-.  l?  z^.^ns-^tr  upon  w'ni/c  so  much  labour 

*   .  :.:  .  :..:  : :.  vij.»rinlcd.  bo.an^c  the  icver  bv  which  to 

'  :'  .i-.-.r;  ..r  ::..Lr-d^:.:  aa  tl.e  de?iirn  mav  have  been,  it  is 
-  r  .  ::.r  _■►■:. »-ru.!!y  knt/i^n  that  :Li>  j-laii  for  seizin?  upon 

J -  ;i  'liT'-.t   :....?.-r>5:'j:i  1. 1  the   Crown,  was  oriirinallv 

-._•_••-::  :.  •  :"   ai-«.thirr  and  greater  Minister,  qutte  as 

.    ;-  a:.  :■!:!■:**.  a: A  us  dtrc:d»d  iu  character  as  Mr.  Pox 

■  .:'.     1:.:^    '.Viics  n-j   utl.tT  than  the  great  Lord  Chat- 

^fr.    H:.rk»_'  said  ni<.»re    than  once,  that  to   his  per- 

.-  .  ..  r.:.i  'A  i»  •:.'»-  r.is  Lordship  in   1766  and  1767  seriously 

(    :.*   :.  :  i.tt-  ■".  i':.*:  tijtal  di>:4oiution  of  the  territorial  power  of 

:; «   K::-r.  lj.d::i  (.'•.inpauy  a*  a  ^orerni/ieut  in  India,  and  the 

.':--  ...  ;.i:  ;ii  ot'  it  by  tii<^  ext'cutivf  authurity  at  home,  leaving 

t  /  *..-   <'i;iiipaiiv  oiilv  an  exclusive,  or  nearlv  an    exclusive 

:;_.*.  h}  ih*;  tnidc  uf  that  country.     A  similar  design  has 

f.'  ■  :.  .iiiii  to  til*-  rharirc  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  in  1781; 

'■:•  :i-  .'-.'.<  that  lie  hinted  at  the  necc:*&ity  of  such  a  measure, 

If'/.'..  Trl^■  iiiiihiiitv  of  GovLTiiment  to  control  effectually  the 

j<:  .'••-  -linirs  of  till*  Lical  authnritics  in  India.    The  fact  how- 

♦,-.'T  i-  hv  no  iii«-aii>  brousrht  home  to  the  latter. 

Hi.-.  <'orn-.s|»oiid».'iirL*  during  the  year.  haWng  now  great 
\,  \\>V.r  labours  on  hand,  prowd  less  extensive  than  usual. 
.A  i!i< -hir  tlio  Miore  ritrikiuL' letters  was  one  from  Mr.  (atter- 
uaifi-  Sir  AVillianjj  Jones,  for  whom  he  had  much  regard  as 
fin  <  -tiiiiablo  kindred  spirit,  and  who  in  return  felt  warmly 
the  lir>nour  of  his  notiee  and  esteem.  The  moment  he  heard 
of  tlif  accession  of  the  coalition  to  office  and  a  rumour  that 
lionl  Thurlow  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  he  wrote  to 
l>iirk«'  that  in  ])ennitting  the  latter,  were  it  true,  a  great 
nii.-tak(;  had  been  committed.  "  I  know  him  well,"  he  said, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  his  characteristics  and  perverse  con- 
duct with  an  accuracy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  even 
under  tlio  ])remiership  of  Pitt.  If  ever  the  measure  had 
ix'cn  resolved  upon,  for  which  the  Xing  was  anxious,  this 
and  other  intimations  decided  his  removal. 
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*  The  three  months  straggle  which  followed  the  disinission 
of  the  Coalition,  between  Mr.  Pitt,  who  accepted  the  Trea* 
surj,  and  the  Opposition  who  constantly  outvoted,  censured, 
aud  threatened  hun  with  eren  weightier  proofs  of  disappro* 
bation,  has  little  to  do  with  the  personal  history  ot  Mr. 
Burke,  who  exerted  himself  less  on  this  than  on  any  other 
great  emergency  of  his  political  life.  He  probably  Mt  the 
force  of  the  difficulty  so  apparent  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  discussion — that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
choose  his  own  Minister,  and  against  the  Minister  so  chosen 
no  specific  offence  could  be  alleged.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  therefore  was  against  the  supporters  of  the  party. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  always  thought  and  always  saici  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  himnelf  into  office  unfairly,  if  not  un- 
constitutionally. Mr.  Fox  fought  this  political  battle  with 
sufficient  skill;  and  Mr.  Pitt  kept  his  ground  with  equal 
courage,  and  perseverance.  He  was  backed  indeed  by  the 
favour  and  exhortations  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  taken  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  the  former  gentleman  that  sooner 
than  receive  him  as  first  Minister,  he  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  quit  England  for  Hanover.  Perseverance 
rendered  this  singular  resolution  unnecessary.  The  Oppo- 
sition majority  gradually  dwindling  from  fifty-four  to  one, 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  March  1784:  and  the  new 
elections  running  everywhere  in  favour  of  Ministry,  attended 
by  every  symptom  of  popular  sympathy  and  satisfaction,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  their  opponents  were 
thrown  out  under  the  name  of  "  Fox's  Martyrs,** 

Mr.  Pitt  who  won  this  victory  of  the  King's  will  over 
some  of  the  leading  influences  of  the  country,  was  one  of 
those  rare  examples  of  men  who  by  the  union  of  uncommon 
talents  with  fortunate  circumstances,  seem  cut  out  by  nature 
to  influence  or  to  govern  kingdoms.  He  was  a  lucky  man 
however  before  he  became  a  great  one.  Peculiar  good  for- 
tune placed  him  in  a  station  which  at  his  period  of  life  and 
slight  hold  upon  the  country,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect ; 
and  his  talents  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  important  posi- 
tion thus  singularly  acquired.  It  was  an  unprecedented  oc- 
currence in  this  or  perhaps  any  oth^r  European  country,  to 
see  so  young  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs ;  to 
snatch  it  from  grey-headed  experience  and  unquestioned 
fame ;  to  retain  it  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
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io  th«  borders  of  age,  with  no  climmutioii  of  royal  or  popokr 
&vour,  rendering  Ilia  State  in  more  than  one  sense  a  species 
of  patrimunifd  iulieritnnce. 

in  looking  back  t«  the  firat  few  and  more  ineipprienred 
.yenm  of  bis  adminiatratioD,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  skUl,  the  mingled  prudence  and  moderation  with  which 
it  was  even  then  conducted.  He  had  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  India,  to  revive  trade,  to  arrange  for  the  pajment 
■of  the  public  debt,  to  regulate  nnd  increase  the  revenue,  and 
to  restore  many  other  national  interests  nearly  ruined  by 
the  American  war.  Ue  had  to  face  in  Parliament  a  coinbi- 
jiatioii  of  by  far  the  ablest  men  tbia  country  ever  sairi 
BomelimeB  in  vehement  contention,  sometimeH  anticipating, 
Bometimes  bending  to  their  suggestions ;  but  commonly 
holding  the  tenor  of  his  way  so  wisely,  that  tbey  had  few 
Bubstantial  opportunities  of  finding  fault.  To  uphold  him 
indeed  he  enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  patronage  of  the 
people  and  the  King.  Yet  without  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
either  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation  or  of  previous 
■ervices,  as  to  be  certain  of  ita  continuance  without  the 
exertion  on  hia  own  part  of  great  political  dexterity.  Taken 
as  it  were  upon  trial  he  had  a  character  to  acquire.  His 
fether'a  name  proved  a  tower  of  atrength  upon  which  he 
securely  reckoned,  and  doubtless  it  proved  on  his  atart  ia 
life  the  (irat  and  readiest  passport  to  public  esteem. 

To  the  King  and  people  it  was  obviously  necessary  hj 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to  pay  assiduouB 
court ;  and  he  did  this  without  any  seeming  art  or  efibrt 
oscillating  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  circumstances  required; 
in  favour  with  both  yet  aubaervient  to  neither,  though 
exposed  occaBionally  to  the  actrusation  of  insincerity.  If  to 
the  popular  side  he  gave  hia  vote,  to  the  other  he  wm 
charged  with  lending  his  secret  inttuence— a  ehai^  not  sub- 
stantiated, Tet  were  it  true,  the  former  might  be  an 
assertion  of  principle;  the  latter  possibly  an  unavoidable 
sacrifice  to  expediency,  which  every  Minister  and  almoet 
every  man  must  occasionally  niahe  in  hia  connexion  with 
office  or  with  the  world.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Itevolution  be  had  an' arduous  part  to  play  in  Parliament, 
and  he  played  it  well.  After  that  event,  by  the  imprudence 
of  Opposition  in  its  admiration  of  the  proceedings  in  tbiit 
couut^,  he  gained  an  accessioQ  of  strength  which  fixed  him 
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more  firmly  in  Us  seat  than  erer.  His  manners  were  some* 
what  distant;  with  neither  the  amenity  of  Fox  nor  the 
frankness  of  Burke.  His  moral  character  stood  high ;  his 
prudence — the  better  part  of  talents  perhaps  as  well  as  of 
courage — ^was  felt;  his  personal  disinterestedness  experi* 
enced  and  acknowledged ;  his  rectitude  of  intention  univer- 
sally believed.  Altog^her,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  public  and  private  man  carried  him  through  even 
the  disasters  of  the  Prench  war  with  little  decrease  of 
popularity. 

His  eloquence  was  that  of  business — ^precise,  logical, 
fluent,  with  a  command  and  choice  of  the  best  words  hitched 
into  the  best  places  which  the  most  gifted  men  rarely  pos* 
sess,  and  to  which  a  tall  figure  and  fine  toned  voice  gave 
great  efiect.  It  was  deficient  however  in  variety,  in  splen- 
dour, in  felicity  of  illustration,  in  what  may  be  termed  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  not  only  throw  light  on  an  intricate 
and  difficult  point,  but  sometimes  succeed  in  cutting  the 
knot  of  a  sophism,  which  cannot  be  clearly  unravelled.  It 
dealt  little  in  classical  quotation  or  allusion  though  he  was 
an  excellent  classic ;  it  did  not  seem  so  much  the  emanation 
of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  as  of  a  bounded  but  well- 
regulated  intellect,  and  which  probably  caused  Burke  once 
to  call  him  "  the  sublime  of  mediocrity."  There  is  in  it 
little  of  passion ;  few  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  which 
surprise  us  frequently  in  Burke,  and  were  sometimes  heard 
from  Fox.  In  all  these  respects  he  was  inferior  to  both, 
particularly  the  former,  as  well  as  in  wit  and  sarcasm  (though 
his  sarcasms  were  frequent  and  bitter),  and  in  vigour  and 
fertility  of  imagination.  He  adheres  indeed  in  argument 
closer  to.  the  point  than  either,  but  on  the  whole  warms  and 
interests  us  less,  possibly  from  the  position  he  held  compelling 
him  to  stand  so  much  upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  his  speeches  amid  great  power,  a  simplicity  and 
seeming  integrity  of  manner  that  won  confidence  to  what  he 
said  ;  and  besides  being  more  brief  than  those  of  his  great 
rivals,  he  possessed  the  still  greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cautious  politician — that  of  never  committing  himself  too 
decidedly ;  of  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little  on  doubtful 
points.  One  of  his  merits  as  an  admirer  remarked  was  that 
of  being  able  at  any  time  to  deliver  **a  King's  Speech 
ofi^-hand."  Few  men  had  more  power  over  the  House  of 
Commons  where  his  speeches  told  with,  great  efiect.     But 
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alt]ioiii::li  of  a  quite  different  character  from  fhose  of  his 
father,  they  are  likely  to  share  tlie  same  fate  as  literary  com- 
positions—and also  those  of  Fox — that  is,  never  to  be  con- 
sult r  J  a  i>econd  time  for  any  extraordinary  originality  of 
tiioii^^lit,  exhibitions  of  genius,  or  the  highest  attributes  of 
elo([iuMice. 

In  X  en  ember  1783  ]\Jr.  Burke  wae  elected  Lord  Eector 
ot'the  University  of  Glasgow.  His  installation  which  took 
plaiH'  in  April  following,  drew  a  large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors imluding  all  distinguished  for  rank  or  eminence  m  the 
surrounding  country,  anxious  to  see  one  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  iimch.  Several  literati,  among  whom  w«M 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  accompanied  him  from  Edin- 
buri^h.  An  elegant  speech  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred,  his  regard  for  the  learning  and  talent 
assi mbled  within  their  wails,  and  his  esteem  for  the  national 
eliaracter  by  which  he  had  been  favourably  impressed. 
"  Jhty  :ue  a  people,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Windham,  ''acute and 
j)roud,  of  nuich  pretension  and  no  inconsiderable  perform- 
ance ;  and  notwithstanding  undue  egotism  and  excessiye 
nationality  on  the  whole  very  estimable."  Professor  Leech- 
man  was  the  olHeial  medium  of  communication  with  him 
on  such  alfairs  of  the  College  as  were  to  be  executed  in 
Jjondon,  one  of  the  first  being  to  see  the  Trustees  of  the 
celebrated  llunterian  Museum,  which  had  been  a  bequest  to 
that  I'niversity. 

in  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  May  1784  the 
cliict'  etlort  of  the  late  Paymaster  was  in  moving  (June  14fch) 
a  representation  to  the  King  on  the  late  dissolution;  a 
*' paper,"  said  ]\ir.  Fox  subsequently,  "which  would  make 
the  fame  of  some  men,  but  which  in  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Burke's  productions  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
reinenibered."  Two  days  afterwards  on  Alderman  Saw- 
])ridL;(^'s  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation,  which  was  supported  by  Fox,  Sheridan, 
tlie  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  his  own  friends  in  addition 
to  Pitt,  liurke  opposed  it  in  a  very  powerful  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  ^Ir.  Dundas,  Lord  North,  Mr.  W.  "W.  Gremille, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave — exhibiting  on  this  question  a  complete 
disjunction  of  party  ophiions.  In  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  Bill,  he  predicted  several  of  its  inefficiencies  in  a 
maimer  which  a  very  competent  judge  of  the  matter 
(Sir  John  Malcolm)  in  a  passing  tribute  to  his  memory  as 
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one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators  of  our  countiji 
says  have  been  realized  to  the  letter. 

He  was  not  viewed  however  with  much  favour  hj  many  of 
the  new  members  of  the  House.  In  common  with  Mr.  Fox, 
he  had  incurred  considerable  odium,  but  unlike  him  had 
taken  no  pains  to  work  it  off.  His  habits  being  little  laid  out 
for  popularity  he  did  not  now  or  at  any  time  si^ciently  court 
intercourse  or  familiarity  with  one  class  of  society,  or 
the  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands  and  hoisting 
upon  shoulders  of  another.  The  latter  in  fact  were  not 
much  to  his  taste.  A  prejudice  or  combination,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a  signal  for 
eoughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike,  by  men  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  contending  against  him  in  any 
other  manner.  The  speech  introducing  the  representation 
to  the  King  was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion 
was  received  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India  ques- 
tions of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  himself  or  the  subject  he  was  almost  overpowered  by 
continued  and  violent  vociferation.  And  on  another  of 
these  occasions  instead  of  threatening,  like  a  late  distin<f 
guished  leader  of  Opposition  (Mr.  Tierney),  when  similarly 
assailed,  "  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  **  that  he  could  teach  a  pack  of 
bounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  comprehension.** 

At  another  time  having  occasion  to  rise  with  papers  in 
his  hand,  a  rough  country  gentleman  who  had  more  ear 
perhaps  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
discussion,  exclaimed  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair, 
"  I  hope  the  Honourable  G-entleraan  does  not  mean  to  read 
that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech 
into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so  much 
irritation  that  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes,  he 
ran  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,"  said  the  facetious 
George  Selvsryn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I 
see  the  fable  realized — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass."  To  muzzle  the  lion  became  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  his  being 
heard ;  and  as  several  of  the  younger  friends  of  the  Minister 
were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned,  he  was  accused 
of  proQioting  it.     It  is  certain  that  he  then  thought  him 
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a  man  of  all  others  tlie  most  unlike  him. — Adding,  after  a 
■variety  of  Htrong  imimadvereions,  (rather  a  strange  species 
of  apology) — "  that  he  lueaut  no  offence,  but  would  speak 
the  houcat  couviction  of  his  miuil;— If  Lord  Shelhiirne  was 
not  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia  in  murals  it  niust  not  be  ascribed 
to  any  thing  but  his  underataoding." 

At  an  earlierperiod  there  aeenis  to  have  been  between  these 
parties  some  formal  politenesa  but  no  cordiality,  although  no 
cause  of  aversion  had  then  arisen.  To  his  cousin  Nagle 
Burke  had  written  a  few  years  before — "  What  you  say  i»f 
Lord  Shelbume  is  more  important.     I  very  well  remember 

?our  application  to  me  some  time  ago ;  I  remember  too,  that 
menlumed  it  to  Colonel  Barre,  Nothing  further  came  of  it; 
I  believe  that  agency  waa  not  vacant  when  vou  wrote. 
Between  ouraelvea,  and  I  would  not  have  it  go  farther,  there 
are,  I  believe,  few  who  can  do  less  with  I^ird  Shelbume  than 
myaelf.  He  had  fomierlif,  at  several  times,  profegsed  much 
Jriendnhip  to  me;  but  whenever  I  eame  to  tty  the  ground,  let 
the  matter  have  been  never  so  trifling,  I  alieayt  Jbund  it  to  fail 
under  me.  It  is,  indeed,  long  since  he  has  made  even  pro- 
fessions. With  many  emiaeat  qualities  he  has  some  sin- 
gularities in  his  character.  He  is  suspicions  and  wbimaical ; 
and  perhaps  ii"  I  stood  better  with  him  than  I  do,  my  re- 
commendation would  not  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
world." 

This  nobleman,  with  conaidcrable  talents,  est-ensive  infor- 
mation, and  perhaps  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  foreiga 
relations  of  the  country  than  Mr.  Fox  who  filled  that  de- 
partment, had  unfortunately  acquired  a  character  for  poli- 
tical bad  faith.  He  had  been  designated  a  Jesuit  and  niek- 
niimed  Malagrida  for  some  years.  In  several  pointa  report 
had  been  busy  with  certain  peouliaritiea  of  character ;  he  «"B3 
accused  of  insincerity,  of  duplicity,  and  even  of  want  of  com- 
mon veracity  toward  his  colleagues ;  to  which  on  the  preseat 
occasion  some  slighter  circumstances  gave  couutenauoe, 
though  it  is  butjuat  to  observe,  the  more  eerioua  charges 
against  him  were  never  proved.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  unknown  writer  of  Junius's  Lettera  seems  to 
have  had  a  similar  aversion  bi  him,  for  in  recommending  po> 
traits  of  the  Ministry  to  theVaricature  pencil  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  {Sept.  16,  17G7),  he  gives  loose  to  licentious  satire  oa 
Lord  Shelburne,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Soulhera 
Department,  in  a  bitterly  sarcaetic  strain.     Bj  the  friend*  of 
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his  Lordship  the  revolt  of  the  Bockinghams  was  ascribed  to 
petulance ;  to  the  disappointed  ambition  of  Mr.  Fox ;  to  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Burke  to  place  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury ;  and  to  consequent  discontent  at 
finding  the  EarPs  influence  in  the  highest  (quarter  so  much 
greater  than  their  own.  Of  this  superior  influence,  there 
had  been  abundant  proofs — in  the  ofier  of  the  Treasury,  as 
already  stated,  in  preference  to  the  Marauis ;  in  securing, 
almost  unknown  to  that  nobleman,  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
for  himself;  a  heavy  pension  for  Colonel  Bnrre ;  and  a  peerage, 
a  pension,  with  the  unusual  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  Mr.  Dunning, 
both  his  intimate  friends  and  chief  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  While  an  enforced  obligation  compelled 
Burke,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  let  the  cutting-ed^e  of  his 
Beform  Bill  glance  harmless  over  the  Duchy  in  question,  now 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  this  friend. 

The  pension  to  Colonel  Barr^  having;  excited  animadversion 
some  time  afterward  in  the  Commons,  his  Lordship  urged  that 
it  had  been  the  proposal  of  Lord  Bockingham  himself,  in  lieu 
of  the  Pay-office  which  he  wished  to  give  to  Mr.  Burke ;  and 
that  he  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket  in  which  the  ofier  was 
made.  Burke  and  Lord  John  Townshend  peremptorily  denied 
any  such  arrangement  in  the  strongest  manner,  called  the 
story  an  utter  fabrication,  and  dared  him  to  produce  the  letter. 
The  letter  never  was  produced.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  Lee,  reiterated  the  charge  of  breach  of  veracity  on 
other  points.  These  circumstances  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  Burke's  increased  aversion  to  the  new  Minister ;  and  that 
he  thought  his  own  motives  pure  there  is  no  doubt,  as  he 
could  not  he  said  g|ive  a  stronger  iu  stance  of  sincerity  than 
with  a  small  fortune  and  large  family  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative 
office  to  public  principle.  And  to  the  moment  of  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Bod  arriving  to  summon  the  House  to  hear  the 
prorogation,  he  did  not  cease  from  strong  animadversion. 

In  addition  to  labours  on  general  Economical  Beform  and 
on  his  own  office  during  this  short  official  existence,  were 
several  letters  and  papers  drawn  up  for  Lord  Bockingham  ; 
one  a  speech  or  memorial  to  the  king  on  the  true  nature  of 
that  bill,  and  a  few  others.  F  !>m  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Jones  on  a  proposed  bill  for  India ;  from  Crabbe,  now 
formally  become  the  "  reverend  ;'*  from  Bishop  Barnard  and 
Mr.  Eden  in  Lreland ;  letters  of  respect  and  of  congratula-^ 
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tion  on  acccMton  to  offiw  woro  roceiTed.  To  "William  Burke, 
tbcii  in  Mudras,  he  wrote  a  tew  particulars  of  his  ptoaiCiim  in 
the  most  affectionate  strain  as — "  My  dear,  my  ever  dear 
friend :"  stateii  his  salary  to  be  lour  thousand  pounds,  hia 
son's  aa  deputy,  five  hundred,  with  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Treasury  open  to  bis  brother  if  he  chose  to 
quit  the  bar.  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Bisbi^  of  Kochestcr, 
had  given  the  same  gentleman  by  desire  of  Burke  all  the  prp- 
liminnry  details  of  the  party  coming  into  power,  A  warm 
and  iifiectioaate  letter  "  My  dearest  Burke,"  also  come  trotn 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  on  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  in  the  Marquis,  hinting  at  the  difficulty 
of  the  position  intended  for  him,  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ;  but  adding — "  you  have  a  right  to  iufluenoe  my 
wishes  and  to  direct  my  opinion." 

In  June  of  this  year  Madame  d'Arblav,  then  Miss  Bumey, 
first  met  Mr.  BurRe  and  his  famil?  at  dinner  &t  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  on  Bichmond  Hill,  Ho  asked  to  be  introduced, 
eat  opposite  to  her,  complimented  her  writings,  and 
became  so  amusing  by  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  am- 
yeraation  aa,  in  the  words  of  the  feir  narrator  herself  to  the 
writer  some  years  ago,*  "  Completely  to  win  my  admiration. 
.—A  young  authoress,"  she  says,"  could  scarcely  feel  othw- 
wise  with  attentions  tromone,  who  before  he  was  introduced, 
and  when  I  could  but  conjecture  who  he  was,  eihibited  very 
evidently  that  he  whs  no  common  man.  He  was  ever  after- 
wards most  kind  and  friendly  to  me,  as  well  as  to  my  tatber, 
when  kindness  and  countenance  were  valuable  tn  a  young 
writer."  She  goes  on  to  describe  him  in  her  memoirs — "  He 
is  tall ;  bia  figure  is  noble ;  hia  air  eomiaanding,  hia  address 
graceful.  Hia  voice  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous,  and  power- 
ful; his  language  copious,  various  and  eloquent ;  his  manners 
attractive  ;  his  conversation  delightful.  *  •  *  Neither.is  the 
charm  of  his  discourse  more  in  the  matter  than  the  manner; 
all  therefore  that  is  related  from  him  loses  half  of  ita  eflfect 
when  not  related  by  him." 

*  On  Dif  firat  interview  with  ber,  wbich  naa  obtained  viUi  Kmie  diS' 
oulty  tbrough  Ihe  medium  of  Ihe  friends  of  her  son,  mj  object  beinj;  iii  ro- 
ftrence  to  some  n-porled  aiiecdotea  of  Goldnniiih,  she  Buid — "  1  huve  for 
aome  time  ceaeed  to  nee  all  siran^ra.  I  am  iiot  e<]iial  to  it.  I  idinit  jcu 
son  oaly  in    conaidcmtiDn  of  bciiig  the  bioinKliher  of  Burke.     To  the 

prise  utaii;  Che  uaCion,  I  could  n fuse  no  nwderate 
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Soon  afterward  he  wrote  her  an  encomiastic  letter  with 
■ome  well  turned  eompliments  on  the  merits  and  success  gI 
^*  Cecilia.'*  In  conversation  however  he  was  not  all  compli- 
ment ;  several  useful  criticisms  mingled  with  his  approbation, 
shovring  that  he  had  read  the  work  attentively.  Thej  met 
not  unfrequently  in  the  evening  societies  of  the  day,  where 
his  attentions  to  her  were  marked ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Mi- 
nistry, procured  for  her  Esther  the  situation  of  organist  to 
Clielsea  Hospital,  of  which  she  says — '*  Nothing  could  be 
more  delicate,  moro  elegant  than  his  manner  of  doing  this 
kindness.  I  don't  knew  whether  he  was  most  polite  or 
most  friendly  in  his  whole  behaviour  to  me.  I  could  almost 
have  cried  when  he  said — '  This  is  my  last  act  in  office.' " 

On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  December  5th,  1782, 
he  assailed  the  speech  and  its  authors,  on  that  and  the  fol« 
lowing  days,  *'  in  a  vein  of  wit,  argument,  and  satire,  so 
finely  blend^  and  so  powerfully  carried  on,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  reported  debates  'of  the  time,  **  that  the  House  was 
kept  in  a  burst  of  laughter  the  whole  time."  At  other 
periods,  particularly  a  few  days  afterward,  varying  his  attack 
by  invective  or  serious  argument.  On  one  of  the  former 
occasions*  Mr.  Pitt  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
though  personally  complimented  more  than  once,  was  nettled 
by  the  wit  of  the  late  Paymaster  into  some  petulant  and 
even  angry  remarks. 

Lord  Shelburne,  who  had  in  the  recess  signed  the  preli* 
minaries  of  peace,  discovering  his  deficiency  in  Parliamentary 
strength,  deputed  Mr.  Pitt  toward  the  end  of  autumn  to  wait 
personally  on  Mr.  Fox  in  the  last  private  interview  but  one — 
in  1790  on  the  question  whether  Impeachment  abated  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament — ^which  these  eminent  men  ever 
had,  in  order  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  latter 
however  would  not  hear  of  his  Lordship  remaining  at 
the  head  oi  the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary  he  pre- 
ferred a  jimction  with  Lord  North,  who  by  the  numbers 
still  attached  to  him  in  the  House,  held  the  balance 
between  Ministry  and  Opposition.  This  weight  he  was  in*- 
duced  to  throw  into  the  latter  scale,  and  thus  formed  that 
celebrated  coalition  which  by  the  vote  of  the  21st  of  February 
condemning  the  peace,  threw  out  the  Ministry  and  suc- 
ceeded to  their  places.    The  Paymaster- Oeneral  resumed  his 
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office.  Hia  brother  Bichard,  from  a  practising  baniatw 
becanie  again  one  of  the  seci^'tariee  to  tlie  Trt'ssur^,  and  on 
thedi'athof  LardA^hburton,  Rt-corder  of  Bristol,  HieBOC 
likewJBf  returned  to  his  former  position. 

Part  of  the  odium  of  forming  this  amalgam  of  parties  fell 
subaetjiiently,  as  usual,  upon  Burke,  though  with  little  or  do 
justice.  He  concurred  in  it  as  matter  of  necessity,  but  ' 
neither  interfered  with  the  arrangements,  nor  defended  it 
with  his  accuBtomed  vigour  ;  and  had  in  lact,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  it  till  overpowered  by  the  perBuaaiona  of  Mr.  Foi, 
who  v.as  both  eloquent  and  ura;ent  with  him  on  the  occaaioa. 
In  the  debute  of  the  17th  of  February,  1783,  OQ  theptd^ 
minaf'y  articles  of  peace  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powya  who  stigma" 
tiaed  the  coalition,  Air.  Burke  said  there  was  nothing  hel^ 
generiuH  in  such  an  alliance  if  any  such  had  been  formea— 
which  he  had  yet  to  leara  ;  a  sufficient  intimation  that  be 
knew  nothingof  the  first  steps  taken  in  that  measure.  Itia 
hkewise  true  that  as  Lord  Shelhume  had  previously  made 
overtures  to  Lord  North  for  the  same  purpose,  Oppoddott 
might  consider  it  as  only  fighting  the  nimister  with  his  ows 

The  real  authors  of  the  coalition  were  Lord  John  TowM- 
hend^  as  he  himself  says,  Mr.  George  North,  and  Mr.  Adam, 
who  t-onducted  the  whole  of  the  negocintion.  "  If  Burke," 
he  adiU,  "  had  been  averse,  we  must  have  dropt  all  idea  of  the 
thing,  as  he  had  the  greatest  away,  1  might  almost  say  com- 
mand, over  Lord  Eocfeingham's  friends,  with  the  eiceptionoE 
the  Dukeof  Devonshire."  •  *  "  Burke  however  had  no  great 
hand  btyond  thin  (mere  assent)  in  the  work."  All  the  friends 
of  both  parties  seem  to  have  been  much  more  active;  Mr.  £den 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  proposer ;  Lord  Loaghborou^ 
recommended  it ;  Mr.  ijheridan,  though  doubtful  at  first,  ulti- 
mately approved  it ;  Colonel  Fitapatriek  also  ;  Mr.  Fos  himself 
nobly  said  that  his  friendships  were  etemiJ,  his  enmities  only 
momentary ;  and  after  forty  years'  eiperiencc  and  reflection, 
Lord  Erskine  found  in  it  nothing  to  condemn.  The  true  secret 
of  the  unjBpularity  of  the  coalition  may  have  been  the  Buh- 
sequent  attempt  to  carry  the  India  bill.  Whatever  share 
therefore  belongs  to  Mr.  Burke  in  the  business  of  the  coalition 
— and  it  certainly  was  small — he  assented  rather  than 
acted  under  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  leading  members 
of  his  own  party,  and  of  all  the  members  of  that  which  they 
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joined.  He  had  in  fact  fewer  reasons  for  avoiding  it  than 
lir.  Fox.  Once  or  ti|rice  indeed  he  had  threatened  Lord 
North  with  impeachment.  At  other  times  he  paid  manj 
oompliments  to  his  personal  integrity  and  amenity  of 
tnanners ;  while  the  Minister,  as  if  to  evince  the  propriety 
of  the  latter  compliment,  often  rendered  justice  to  the 
splendid  powers  of  his  adversary  even  in  moments  when 
most  severely  assailed  by  him  ;  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  power  kind  offices  had  not  unfrequently  passea  between 
them.  The  dislike  of  Mr.  Burke  was  pohtical,  pointing 
solely  at  the  Minister.  That  of  Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  poli-^ 
tical,  but  personal  to  the  man.  He  had  said  that  the  Mi- 
aister's  blood  ought  to  expiate  his  misdeeds — that  he  was  the 
greatest  criminal  in  the  State — that  he  would  be  afraid  to 
trust  himself  with  him  alone— and  that  if  he  ever  acted  with 
him  he  would  be  content  to  be  thought  for  ever  infamous ; 
intemperate  and  inconsiderate  assertions  which  his  own 
generous  nature  was  the  first  to  condemn.  For  using  them 
Lord  North  frankly  forgave  him ;  for  recanting  them  the 
public  never  did. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Paymaster-General,  and  for 
which  he  incurred  considerable  censure,  was  to  restore 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Bembridge,  cashier  and  accountant  of  the 
office,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Colonel  Barr6  for  alleged 
Baal-practices.  His  benevolent  feelings  or  official  wants  in  this 
instance  mastered  his  prudence.  The  truth  was  he  did  not 
believe  them  personally  implicated  in  guilt  from  the  unre« 
served  disclosures  they  had  made  to  him  of  the  affairs  of  the 
office.  He  conceived  it  also  a  design  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Shelbume  and  his  friends,  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Fox  by  throwing  imputations  on  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whose  accounts  while  Paymaster  formed  the  main  subject  of 
dispute.  A  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  by  their  assistance 
and  theirs  alone  he  had  accomplished  the  reform  of  his  office, 
while  the  clerks  wrote  to  him  that  without  their  assistance 
they  could  not  go  on  with  the  reform  of  the  business  of  the 
department. 

In  a  debate  (March  27th)  on  Williams's  Divorce  bill,  he 
again  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  on  a  question  which  like  that 
of  the  Marriage  Act,  might  be  termed  the  politics  of  morals. 
A  clause  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  the 
XJpper  House,  bastardizing  the  issue  of  women  convicted  of 
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julultcry,  and  horn  after  separation  from  the  husband.  Mr. 
l\)x  o])pos('(l  it  stronj^ly.  Mr.  Burke  supported  it,  with  what 
th(*  rcpoi'tedac'countjs  describe  as  "wonderful  force  ;"  giving 
liis  friend  perliaps  a  hint  on  the  score  of  morals  by  sarcasti- 
cally ohsorvin^T, "  that  thou<T;h  no  friend  himself  to  divorces  for 
iiisuiUciont  causes,  he  had  remarked  that  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties started  upon  them,  came  from  bachelors  ;  men, 
sli;m<;crs  to  the  nice  fcclin<;s  of  husbands,  and  to  the  aggra- 
vating sensations  which  the  injured  honour  of  married  men 
couhl  alonii  foci."  He  opposed  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  an 
excellent  speech, Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Beform. 
The  latter  took  an  opportunity  of  retaliating,  on  an  accusa- 
turn  advanced  a<i[ainst  the  Paymaster  of  altering  and  expung- 
ing clauses  according  to  his  own  taste,  in  a  bill  connected 
with  his  oiYici'.  The  Speaker  pointed  out  the  misconception 
of  tlu>  ]\lcniber  who  made  the  charge,  but  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to 
it  with  some  pertinacity  as  a  handle  for  censure; — so  little 
do  statesmen  in  Opposition  diifer,  when  the  object  is  to 
assail  tlie  more  fortunate  possessor  of  power. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  that  he  drew  up  the  Ninth  Iteport  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  inquiring 
into  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of  ^Bengal, 
J3aliar,  and  Orissa — a  well  digested,  comprehensive,  and 
instructive  document,  occupying  above  260  pages,  and  dated 
2')\]\  of  June  1783.  It  embraces  the  state  of  the  Company 
as  it  then  stood  ;  the  commerce  of  India,  internal  andex- 
tcM-nal  ;  and  the  government  exercised  under  the  charter  and 
under  (liUcrent  acts  of  parliament,  considered  in  relation 
to  th(^  same  heads  of  internal  and  external  departments.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  some  of 
which  w(Te  subsequently  formed  into  charges  against  him, 
cnnie  under  animadversion.  The  curious  history  is  given  of 
ollcring  his  resignation  as  Governor  General  in  1776  through 
his  agent  JNIr.  or  Colonel,  Macleane,  whom  he  had  expressly 
sent  lionie  for  that  among  other  purposes  ;  and  when  he 
found  this  surrender  unexpectedly  accepted,  utterly  disclaim- 
ing such  resignation — the  authority  of  his  agent  for  giving  it 
— his  own  handwriting  containing  his  instruction  to  that 
eil'ect — and  even  the  testimony  of  two  of  his  personal  friends 
JNlr.  Yansittart  and  Mr.  John  Stewart,  witnesses  of  the 
directions  given  to  Mr.  Macleane.  The  Eleventh  !Beport  of 
the  same  Committee,  drawn  up  in  the  same  year  and  relat- 
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lug  chieAjr  to  Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  ecMmipt  icioeipts  o£ 
presents,  is  also  the  production  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  a 
ihorter  though  not  less  able  paper  than  the  former,  filling 
ftbove  eighty  octavo  pages,  but  with  a  number  of  appendices 
>f  official  documents.  Both  pieces  might  have  been  meant 
18  precursors  of  the  India  Bill,  in  order  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  the  anomalous  state  of  India  and  a  convio- 
^n  of  the  necessity  for  some  change. 

So  diversified  were  his  powers  and  so  ready  his  means  of 
bhrowiug  them  forth  upon  all  subjects,  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  important  investigations  and  contentions,  he  found 
dme  as  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  to  address  a  judicious  and 
nteresting  though  unavowed  paper  to  Barry,  containing 
!ree  yet  friendly  criticisms  on  his  great  pictures  then  ex- 
libiting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  ability 
ihown  by  the  writer  interested  the  painter  so  much,  that  ha 
»gerly  returned  an  answer  as  directed  to  the  bar  of  the 
Docoa  Tree  in  Pail-Mall,  soliciting  personal  acquaintance  or 
iurther  correspondence  with  so  competent  a  critic.  No  re- 
oinder  was  ever  made,  or  the  author  positively  known.  But 
^ding  to  his  acknowledged  love  for  the  a>rts,  the  regard 
thown  for  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  the 
ntemal  evidence  of  style  and  matter,  the  writer  beyond  doubt 
ould  be  no  other  than  the  Member  for  Malton.  Kis  reasons 
or  not  avowing  himself  were  probably  a  desire  to  avoid  un« 
profitable  personal  argument  with  such  an  intractable  spirit 
B  the  painter.  He  wished  likewise  to  prevent  any  increase 
>f  that  unreasonable  jealousy  felt  by  the  latter  at  his  inti- 
aacy  with  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  from  whom  he  might  think 
he  observations  addressed  to  him,  originated.  Of  this 
ealousy  Barry,  who  was  in  temper  the  Itousseau  of  painters, 
ould  not  divest  himself,  thinking  bis  patron's  friendship 
or  the  greatest  artist  of  the  age  a  degree  of  neglect  shown  to 
lis  own  fame  and  merits.  The  paper  is  long,-  discriminating^ 
nd  with  some  iust  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  Art. 
)y  Barry  himself  it  was  always  attributed  to  Burke. 

The  recess  of  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  concoction  of 
he  celebrated  India  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have 
een  a  joint  penman  with  the  reputed  author,  though  this 
as  never  been  proved.  It  is  supposed,  though  not  at  all 
ikely,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  ministry  who  knew 
luch  of  the  matter  while  in  progress ;  and  no  doubt  it  waa 
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Bubtnitted  to  his  revisioii.  He  niiglit  lilewiBe  have  been  the 
Buthur  of  the  second  or  supplementarj  bill,  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the  new  eovemment,  and  securing  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  nnhves  ;  but  all  the  great  anu  leading  princi- 
ples were  undoubtedly  those  of  Mr,  Fox.  A  note  (October 
17S3)  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Pigot  who  drew  it, 
Bhewa  that  portions  of  it  were  placed  in  BuAe'a  hands— "I 
shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  you  to  send  me  so  mueii  of 
the  bill,  or  inatructions  for  tbe  bill,  as  you  have  in  the  etste 
in  whicb  it  is ;  as  it  will  very  much  forward  my  work.  Indeed 
I  cannot  begin  till  I  get  it." 

A  writer  who  may  fairly  claim  some  consideration  for  what 
Tie  says,*  endeavoups  to  Sx  the  origin  of  this  meaBure  upon 
3urkc,  but  is  unable  to  furnish  any  proof  whatever  of  the  liu-t. 
Ju'either  is  there  the  slightest  trace  to  that  effect  in  a  more 
Teeeut  productionf  relating  to  the  political  life  of  its  author; 
and  were  it  true,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  letters  or  memo- 
raiiduma  from  Burke  bearing  upon  the  subject,  should  not 
have  been  found  among  the  paperB  of  Mr.  Pox.  All  that  we 
learn  from  them  is  the  conviction  that  the  latter  knewtho- 
roughly  the  hazardous  game  he  had  in  hand.  To  Lord 
Northmgton  (Nov.  7)  he  writes — "  Our  India  mensurevrill 
come  on  soon  after  the  meeting.  It  will  be  a  vigorous  Bud 
a  hazardous  one,  and  if  we  get  that  well  over,  I  have  very 
little  apprehension  about  anything  else  here,"  Again  he  eajs 
to  a  friend  whose  name  is  not  given^ — "  They  are  endeavouriug 
to  make  a  great  cry  against  us,  and  will  I  am  afraid  suowJ 
in  making  us  very  unpopularin  the  city.  However  I  know  I 
am  right  and  must  bear  the  consequences,  though  I  dislike 
unpopularity  as  much  as  any  man.  I  know  I  never  did  act 
more  upon  principle  than  at  this  moment  when  they  are 
abusing  me  so.  II I  bad  considered  nothing  but  keepingmy 
power,  it  was  the  safest  way  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  or 
to  propose  some  trifling  alteration,  and  I  am  not  at  all  igno- 
rant of  the  danger  which  I  run  by  this  bold  measure;  out 
whether  I  succeed  or  no  I  shall  nJways  be  glad  that  I  at- 
tempted it,  because  I  have  done  no  more  than  I  was  bound 
to  do  in  risking  my  power  and  that  of  my  frienda  whentlw 
happiness  of  so  many  millions  ia  at  stake."  These  are  honest 

•  TLomaa  Moore — Lift  of  Bheridaa — pp.  S87-8  ^ to.  edition. 

*  Loi'd  Jobn  Russell'a  interesting,  tbougli  unlDckiljdiajointed,  HeniDritli 
HDil  t'orreBptniienceot'Ciiiu'ltti  Jul    ~" 
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and  manly  sentiments  from  whomsoever  imbibed,  but  furnish 
no  clue  as  to  any  other  source  either  of  them  or  of  the  bill 
than  his  own  breast. 

Many  endeavours  indeed  have  been  made  bv  the  warm 
followers  of  Mr.  Fox  to  throw  off  from  his  shoulders  the 
burden  of  some  of  the  serious  political  mistakes  he  committed; 
and  Burke,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party  is  usually 
singled  out  as  this  Atlas  of  error.  No  renecting  man  can 
be  convinced  of  this.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  correct,  excepting  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Fox 
nad  not,  or  did  not  exert,  an  understandmg  and  a  wilt  of  his 
t)wn — points  which  those  who  attended  to  his  general  conduct 
or  the  usual  tenacity  of  his  opinions  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe. — That  Burke  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  India 
bill ;  that  he  gave  his  opinion  on  parts  of  it ;  that  he  revised 
other  parts ;  and  that  he  consequently  knew  more  of  it  while 
in  its  dormant  state  than  most  others  of  the  ministry,  are 
matters  ak^ady  admitted.  But  there  is  not  a  single  fact  on 
which  to  ground  a  belief  of  his  being  the  original  projector 
of  the  measure,  or  a  probability  of  his  proposing  tne  more 
daring  and  arbitrary  and  consequently  obnoxious  parts  of  it. 

Examining  likewise  his  preceding  or  subsequent  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  prominent  and  innovating 
features  of  the  plan  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  usu^ 
cautious  legislation  of  one,  who  always  entertained  strong 
distrust  of  great  and  sudden  changes  in  government,  and  was 
therefore  little  likely  to  propose  the  entire  subversion  of  one 
—a  sentiment  which  he  particularly  advanced  during  the 
debates.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he  who  was  never  ac- 
cused of  egotism  on  other  questions,  should  become  so  lauda- 
tory on  this  which,  if  the  allegation  were  true,  must  have 
been  so  much  indebted  to  his  own  hand.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  a  debate  in  1793  on  the  question  of 
voluntary  gifts  to  government  and  enrolments  of  volunteers, 
upon  the  propriety  of  which  he  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
!Fox,  he  said  in  reply  to  some  allusion  to  similar  events 
about  the  end  of  the  American  war,  that  the  mind  of  that 
gentleman  was  so  much  taken  up  at  the  period  in  question 
with  his  India  bill  that  he  could  attend  to  nothing  else. 
Such  an  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were 
no  longer  intimate,  would  scarcely  have  been  hazarded  had 
he  himself  been  equally  concerned.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  high,  eulogium  he  passed  on  the  character  of 
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Fox  in  his  great  speech  on  the  bill,  was  mostly  in  allusion  to 

his  being  the  author  of  it. 

Till'  motives  however  which  dictated  tlus  important  measure 
thougli  misrepresented  at  the  time  ought  no  longer  to  be 
matter  of  doubt  among  intelligent  men.  It  is  the  idlest  of 
all  things  in  a  country  like  England  to  talk  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme  to  overawe  the  King,  to  annihilate  the  prerogative, 
to  render  the  voice  of  tlie  people  nugatory,  or  to  fix  any 
ministry  whatever  perpetually  in  place.  Such  assertions 
may  serve  the  momentary  purpose  of  rendering  a  body  of 
political  rivals  unpopular,  but  are  unworthy  of  the  pen  of 
history  ;  and  their  best  refutation  is  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
eunistances  that  followed  the  attempt  to  carry  this  bill.  The 
administration  of  the  government  of  India  in  many  points 
coiikl  not  well  be  worc^e  conducted  than  it  had  been.  Its 
])ri)teedino;s  for  more  than  twenty  years  together  had  called 
lortli  constant  animadversion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  nation. 
I'reciuent  inquiries  and  discussions  there  as  well  as  in  Courts 
of  .Justice,  had  elicited  facts  so  little  creditable  to  our  sway 
as'*t()  become  a  source  of  reproach  with  foreigners  upon  our 
national  fame  and  character  for  justice.  Nothing  could  be 
more  self-evident  than  the  necessity  for  some  reform,  as  the 
passin<;  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  soon  afterwards  and  the  additions 
made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  proved.  The  mode  of  reform 
now  attempted  was  quite  another  matter.  It  bore  the  stamp 
of  a  ^reat,  an  energetic,  an  inventive,  but  an  arbitrary  mind. 
It  imparted  to  the  legislature,  not  the  Executive  authority, 
a  new  ])ower  unknown  to  the  constitution,  that  of  appointing 
Commissioners  who  were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  govern" 
uKMit  over  that  vast  continent.  It  annihilated  with  little 
])reface  or  apology  the  chartered  rights  of  the  India  Com- 
])any  :  took  from  it  the  management  of  its  property  by  open 
force  ;  offered  no  compromise  ;  soothed  no  objections  or  pre- 
judices ;  and  attempted  no  conciliation.  The  principle  itself 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  that  principle  into  efl'ect,  were 
e([ually  objectionable.  It  was  distinguished  by  another 
strikintjj  and  unprecedented  peculiarity — for  it  had  the 
efl'ect  of  uniting  the  King  and  the  people  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  against  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

INlr.  Burke  viewing  the  measure  through  a  different  me- 
dium uro^ed  its  success  with  all  his  powers.  He  reserved 
himself  chiefly  for  .the  second  reading,  1st  of  December  1783, 
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when  in  a  crowded  House  prepared  to  hear  something  imp 
common,  he  delivered  one  of  those  surprising  orations 
which  in  vigour,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  that  forcible  yet  ex- 
pansive grasp  with  which  he  usually  fastens  on  a  subject, 
seemed  to  leave  the  energies  of  other  men  far  behind.  Dis- 
claiming several  questionable  arguments  urged  by  some 
ministerial  members  in  its  support,  his  reasoning  turned 
principally  on  the  necessity  of  the  measure — the  breach  of 
the  articles  of  its  charter  by  the  Company  and  consequently 
as  in  other  such  agreements 'the  nullity  of  the  compact— 
the  enormous  abuses  of  power  by  the  Company's  servants— 
the  utter  inability  for  a  series  of  years  to  correct  those  abuses 
by  remonstrance,  or  censure,  or  orders ;  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  themselves,  by  the  voice  of  many 
of  the  highest  servants  of  that  Company  on  the  spot  where 
the  abuses  were  committed.  It  was  only  from  a  conviction 
that  the  system  was  wholly  incorrigible  by  less  lenient  means, 
that  he,  for  one,  would  ever  lend  his  hand  to  the  subversion 
of  that  or  any  other  established  mode  of  government.  The 
present  bill  ne  said  would  guard  against  future  robberies 
and  oppressions ;  and  its  highest  honour  and  title  would 
be  that  of  "  securing  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in 
India." 

"The  most  ignorant  individual  in  the  House,"  says  a 
contemporary  member,  "  who  had  attended  to  the  mass  of 
information  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burke  on  that  occa- 
sion, must  have  departed  rich  in  knowledge  of  Hindostan. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  crowd  greater  variety  of  matter 
applicable  to  the  subject  into  smaller  compass ;  and  those 
who  differed  most  widelv  from  him  in  opinion,  did  not  render 
the  less  justice  to  his  gigantic  range  of  ideas,  his  lucid  ex- 
position of  events,  ana  the  harmonic  flow  of  his  periods.'* 
"  The  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,"  in  the  words  of  another  con- 
temporary, "  upon  this  grand  turning  point  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  sublime  and  finished 
composition  that  his  studies  and  his  labours  had  produced." 

While  his  zeal  and  eloquence  assisted  to  propel  the  bill 
through  the  Commons,  he  was  seen  along  with  Mr.  Fox 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  discussion  there,  anxious  and  agitated,  striving 
by  the  influence  of  personal  character  and  talents  to  per- 
form the  same  service  in  that  assembly  which  he  had  accom- 
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pliBlied  in  the  lower  House.  Other  and  superior  but  adverse 
influence  was  also  at  work.  The  King  more  alarmed  for  iiie 
authoritj  than  perhapi  the  oceasion  required,  eiertiug  his 
natural  weight  among  the  Peers  eauaedthe  bill  to  be  tl^own 
out ;  and  be  immediately  flung  the  Miniatry  atler  it  by  ft 
message  to  tlie  Secretaries  ol'  State  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
nioruing  of  the  19th  of  December  to  deliver  up  tbe  seals  of 
offiee.  ThuB  thia  f'amouB  measure  upon  which  so  luueh  labour 
and  talent  had  been  expended,  became  the  lever  by  whicb  to 
prize  ita  authors  out  of  office. 

Offensive  or  imprudent  aa  tbe  design  may  haye  been,  it  ia 
not  perhaps  generally  known  that  this  plan  for  seining  ui)Dn 
India  B8  a  direct  posseesion  of  the  Crown,  was  originally 
the  Buggestion  of  another  and  greater  Minister,  quite  as 
bold,  as  ambitious,  and  m  decided  iu  character  as  Mr.  Poi 
himself.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham. Mr,  Burke  said  more  than  once,  that  to  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  hia  Lordship  in  1766  and  17G7  seriously 
contemplated  tbe  total  dissolution  of  the  territorial  power  (if 
the  East  India  Company  as  a  ooverament  in  India,  and  tbe 
assumption  of  it  by  the  executive  authority  at  homo,  Uanog 
to  the  Company  only  an  exclusive,  or  nearly  an  esdiiaiTe 
right,  to  the  trade  of  that  country.  A  simdar  design  bu 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  tbe  late  Lord  Melville  in  1761; 
or  at  least  that  he  hinted  at  tbe  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
from  the  inability  of  Government  to  control  effectually  ttB 
proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  in  India.  The  I'act  how- 
ever is  by  no  means  brought  home  to  the  latter. 

Hia  correspondence  during  tbe  year,  having  now  great 
public  labours  on  baud,  proved  less  extensive  than  usual. 
Among  the  more  striking  letters  was  one  from  Mr.  (after- 
wards  Sir  William)  Jones,  for  whom  be  had  much  regard  aa 
an  estimable  kindred  spirit,  and  who  in  return  felt  warmly 
the  honour  of  his  notice  and  esteem.  The  moment  he  heard 
of  the  accession  of  the  coalition  to  office  and  a  rumour  that 
Lord  Thurlow  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  he  wrote  to 
Burke  that  in  permitting  the  latter,  were  it  true,  a  great 
mistake  had  been  committed.  "  I  know  him  well,"  he  said, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  his  characteristica  and  perverse  con- 
duct with  an  accuracy  which  was  Rilfllled  to  the  letter  even 
under  the  premiersbip  of  Pitt.  If  ever  the  measure  bad 
been  resolved  upon,  for  which  the  King  was  aniioua,  this 
and  other  intimations  decided  hie  removal. 
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The  three  months  struggle  which  followed  the  dismission 
of  the  Coalition,  between  Mr.  Pitt,  who  accepted  the  Trea* 
Bury,  and  the  Opposition  who  constantly  outvoted,  censured^ 
aud  threatened  nun  with  even  weightier  proofs  of  disappro- 
bation, has  little  to  do  with  the  personal  history  ot  Mr. 
Burke,  who  exerted  himself  less  on  this  than  on  any  other 
great  emergency  of  his  political  life.  He  probably  &lt  tlie 
force  of  the  difficulty  so  apparent  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  discussion — that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
choose  his  own  Minister,  and  against  the  Minister  so  chosen 
no  specific  offence  could  be  alleged.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  therefore  was  against  the  supporters  of  the  party. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  always  thought  and  always  said  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  himHelf  into  office  unfairly,  if  not  un- 
constitutionally. Mr.  Fox  fought  this  political  battle  with 
sufficient  skill;  and  Mr.  Pitt  kept  his  CTound  with  equal 
courage,  and  perseverance.  He  was  backed  indeed  by  the 
favour  and  exhortations  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  taken  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  the  former  gentleman  that  sooner 
than  receive  him  as  first  Minister,  he  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  quit  England  for  Hanover.  Perseverance 
rendered  this  singular  resolution  unnecessarv.  The  Oppo- 
sition majority  gradually  dwindling  from  fitly-four  to  one. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  March  1784 :  and  the  new 
elections  running  everyw^here  in  favour  of  Ministry,  attended 
by  every  symptom  of  popular  sympathy  and  satisfaction,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  their  opponents  were 
thrown  out  under  the  name  of  **  Fox's  MartyrM^ 

Mr.  Pitt  who  won  this  victory  of  the  King's  will  over 
some  of  the  leading  influences  of  the  country,  was  one  of 
those  rare  examples  of  men  who  by  the  union  of  uncommon 
talents  with  fortunate  circumstances,  seem  cut  out  by  nature 
to  influence  or  to  govern  kingdoms.  He  was  a  lucky  man 
however  before  he  became  a  great  one.  Peculiar  good  for- 
tune placed  him  in  a  station  which  at  his  period  of  life  and 
slight  hold  upon  the  country,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect ; 
and  his  talents  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  important  posi- 
tion thus  singularly  acquired.  It  was  an  unprecedented  oc- 
currence in  this  or  perhaps  any  othdr  European  country,  to 
see  so  young  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  public  aflTairs ;  to 
snatch  it  from  grey-headed  experience  and  unquestioned 
fame ;  to  retain  it  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
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to  the  borders  of  age,  with  no  diminution  of  royal  or  popular 
&vour,  readeriDg  tlie  State  in  more  tlinn  one  sense  a  speciea 
of  potriniuuial  inheritance. 

in  looking  back  to  the  first  few  and  more  inexperienced 
years  of  his  adminietnttion,  it  is  impoaaible  not  to  admire 
the  skill,  the  niiagk-d  prudence  and  moderation  with  which 
it  was  even  then  conducted.  He  had  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  India,  to  revive  trade,  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  to  regulate  and  increase  the  rerenue,  and 
to  restore  many  otlier  national  interests  nearly  ruined  by 
the  American  war.  He  bad  to  face  in  Parliament  a  combi- 
oation  of  by  far  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever  saw; 
Bomelimes  in  vehement  contention,  sometimes  anticipating, 
Bometimes  bending  to  their  suggestions ;  but  commonly 
holding  the  tenor  of  his  way  so  wisely,  that  they  had  few 
substantial  opportunities  of  finding  fault.  To  uphold  Lim 
indeed  be  enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  patronage  of  the 
people  and  the  King.  Tet  without  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
either  on  the  ground  of  eBtablished  reputation  or  of  preTwoB 
services,  as  to  he  certain  of  its  coutinuaDce  without  the 
eiertion  on  hia  own  part  of  great  political  deiterify.  Taken 
as  it  were  upon  trial  he  had  a  character  to  acquire.  Ei« 
father's  name  proved  a  tower  of  strength  upon  which  he  | 
securely  reckoned,  and  doubtless  it  proved  oil  big  start  iiL 
life  the  firat  and  readiest  passport  to  public  esteem,  ' 

To  the  Xing  and  people  it  was  obviously  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to  pay  aasiducnu 
court ;  and  he  did  this  without  any  seeming  art  op  effiirt, 
oscillating  to  one  aide  or  the  other  as  circumstances  required ; 
in  favour  with  both  yet  subservient  to  neither,  though 
exposed  occasionally  to  the  accusation  of  insincerity.  II' to 
the  popular  side  lie  gave  bis  vote,  to  the  other  be  wsa 
charged  with  lending  Ins  secret  influence — a  chai^  notsub- 
stantinted.  Tet  were  it  true,  the  former  might  be  sn 
assertion  of  principle;  the  latter  possibly  an  unavoidRble 
sacrifice  to  eipediency,  which  every  Minister  and  aboost 
every  man  must  occasionally  make  in  bis  connexion  with 
office  or  with  the  world.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
devolution  he  had  an 'arduous  part  to  play  in  Parliament, 
and  he  played  it  well.  Ail«r  that  event,  by  the  imprudeaca  : 
of  Opposition  in  its  admiration  of  the  proceedings  ia  that 
country,  be  gained  an  accessiotk  of  strength  which  fixed  him 
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more  firmly  in  Us  seat  tfaau  erer.  His  manners  were  some* 
what  distant;  with  neither  the  amenity  of  Fox  nor  the 
firankness  of  Burke.  His  moral  character  stood  high ;  his 
prudence — ^the  better  part  of  talents  perhaps  as  well  as  of 
courage — was  felt;  his  personal  disinterestedness  experi- 
enced and  acknowledged ;  his  rectitude  of  intention  univer- 
sally believed.  Altog^her,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  public  and  private  man  carried  him  through  even 
the  disasters  of  the  French  war  with  little  decrease  of 
popularity. 

His  eloquence  was  that  of  business — precise,  logical, 
fluent,  vnth  a  command  and  choice  of  the  best  words  hitched 
into  the  best  places  which  the  most  gifted  men  rarely  pos- 
sess, and  to  which  a  tall  figure  and  fine  toned  voice  gave 
great  effect.  It  was  deficient  however  in  variety,  in  splen- 
dour, in  felicity  of  illustration,  in  what  may  be  termed  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  not  only  throw  light  on  an  intricate 
and  difficult  point,  but  sometimes  succeed  in  cutting  the 
knot  of  a  sophism,  which  cannot  be  clearly  unravelled.  It 
dealt  little  in  classical  quotation  or  allusion  though  be  was 
an  excellent  classic ;  it  did  not  seem  so  much  the  emanation 
of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  as  of  a  bounded  but  well- 
regidated  intellect,  and  which  probably  caused  Burke  once 
to  call  him  "  the  sublime  of  mediocrity."  There  is  in  it 
little  of  passion ;  few  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  which 
surprise  us  frequently  in  Burke,  and  were  sometimes  heard 
firom  Fox.  In  all  tnese  respects  he  was  inferior  to  both, 
particularly  the  former,  as  well  as  in  wit  and  sarcasm  (though 
nis  sarcasms  were  frequent  and  bitter),  and  in  vigour  and 
fertility  of  imagination.  He  adheres  indeed  in  argument 
closer  to.  the  point  than  either,  but  on  the  whole  warms  and 
interests  us  less,  possibly  from  the  position  he  held  compelling 
him  to  stand  so  much  upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  his  speeches  amid  great  power,  a  simplicity  and 
seeming  integrity  of  manner  that  won  confidence  to  what  he 
said ;  and  besides  being  more  brief  than  those  of  his  great 
rivals,  he  possessed  the  still  greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cautious  politician — that  of  never  committing  himself  too 
decidedly ;  of  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little  on  doubtful 
points.  One  of  his  merits  as  an  admirer  remarked  was  that 
of  being  able  at  any  time  to  deliver  *'a  King's  Speech 
off-hand."  Few  men  had  more  power  over  the  House  of 
Commons  where  his  speeches  told  with  great  effect.     But 
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although  of  a  quite  different  character  from  tliose  of  his 
fatuer,  they  are  likely  to  sliare  the  Bame  fate  as  literary  com- 
positions— aud  alao  those  of  Fox — that  ia,  never  to  be  con- 
Bultud  a  secoud  time  for  any  extraordiuary  originality  of 
tliought,  exlubitioua  of  genius,  or  the  highest  attribuh's  of 
elocjuence. 

In  No\'era.ber  1783  Mr.  Burke  wap  elected  Lord  Eector 
of  the  UuiverHity  of  Glasgow.  His  inetallarioii  wbich  took 
plaice  in  April  following,  drew  a  large  concourse  of  apeota- 
tora  ini-luding  all  distinguished  for  rank  or  eminence  in  the 
surrouudiog  country,  anxious  to  see  one  of  whom  they 
had  heard  eo  much.  Several  literati,  among  whom  wu 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  accompanied  him  from  fiiJin- 
burgh.  An  elegant  speech  exprtwsed  his  thanks  for  ths 
honijur  eouterred,  his  ri'Eard  ior  the  learning  and  talent 
assembled  within  their  walla,  aud  hia  esteem  for  the  national 
character  by  wbich  ho  had  been  &vourubly  impreased. 
"  They  are  a  people,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Windham,  "acute  and 
proud,  of  much  pretension  and  no  inconsidrarabte  perfbrm- 
ancc  1  iind  notwithstanding  undue  egotism  and  esceuivB 
nationality  on  the  whole  very  estimable."  Professor  Leech- 
man  was  the  official  medium  of  communication  with  luin 
on  such  attaira  ef  the  College  as  were  to  be  executed  in 
Loudon,  one  of  the  first  being  to  see  the  Trustees  of  the 
celebrated  Huuterion  Museum,  which  hud  been  a  bequest  to 
that  University. 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  May  1781  ths 
chief  effort  of  the  late  Paymaster  was  in  moving  (tTimellth) 
a  representation  to  the  £iug  on  the  late  dissolution;  I 
"paper,"  said  Mr,  Fos  subsequently,  "which  would  make 
tlie  fame  of  some  men,  but  which  in  tlie  number  and  excel- 
leuce  of  Mr.  Burke's  productious  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
remembered."  Two  days  afterwards  on  Alderman  Sa«- 
bridgc's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation,  which  waa  supported  1^  Fox,  Sheridan, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  his  own  friends  in  additioa 
to  Pitt,  Burke  opposed  it  jn  a  very  powerful  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Duudas,  Lord  North,  Mr.  W.  W.  (Jrenville, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave — exhibiting  on  this  question  a  complete 
diajuaction  of  party  opinions.  In  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  Bill,  he  predicted  several  of  its  iuefflcienoies  in  a 
manner  which  a  very  competent  Judge  of  the  matter 
[Sii-  John  Malcolm)  iu  a  pausing  tribute  to  hia  memory  u 
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0119  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators  of  our  countryi 
^ays  haye  been  realized  to  the  letter. 

He  was  not  viewed  however  with  much  favour  hj  maOT  of 
the  new  members  of  the  House.  In  common  with  Mr.  Fox, 
he  had  incurred  considerable  odium,  but  unlike  him  had 
taken  no  pains  to  work  it  off.  His  habits  being  little  laid  out 
for  popularity  he  did  not  now  or  at  any  time  si&ciently  court 
intercourse  or  familiarity  with  one  class  of  society,  or 
the  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands  and  hoisting 
upon  shoulders  of  another.  The  latter  in  fact  were  not 
much  to  his  taste.  A  prejudice  or  combination,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a  signal  for 
eoughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike,  by  men  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  contending  against  him  in  any 
other  manner.  The  speech  introducing  the  representation 
to  the  King  was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion 
was  received  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India  ques- 
tions of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  himself  or  the  subject  he  was  almost  overpowered  by 
continued  and  violent  vociferation.  And  on  another  of 
these  occasions  instead  of  threatening,  like  a  late  distin-f 
guished  leader  of  Opposition  (Mr.  Tiemey),  when  similarly 
assailed, "  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  *'  that  he  could  teach  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  comprehension.*' 

At  another  time  having  occasion  to  rise  with  papers  in 
his  hand,  a  rough  country  gentleman  who  had  more  ear 
perhaps  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
discussion,  exclaimed  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair, 
"  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read 
that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech 
into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so  much 
irritation  that  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes,  he 
yan  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,'*  said  the  facetious 
George  Selwyn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I 
see  the  fable  realized — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass."  To  muzzle  the  lion  became  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  his  being 
heard  ;  and  as  several  of  the  younger  friends  of  the  Minister 
were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned,  he  was  accused 
of  proipoting  it.     It  is  certain  that  he  then  thought  him 
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his  most  formidable  opponent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  his  powers  which  made  it  difficult  to  give  him 
whiit  ^Ir.  Fox's  less  diversified  mode  of  attack  commonly 
HHcived,  a  complete  answer;  and  not  luilrequently  it 
nifilcd  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  temper.  The  same  reason,  that  of 
*'  imizzlinp^  the  lion"  towards  himself,  has  been  assigned  for 
tlu'  jMinister  allowing  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
]\rr.  liastings  to  go  on  after  having  in  the  first  instance 
dc^cidcdly  opposed  it.  An  able  anonymous  writer*  of  that 
day  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  indecorous  interruptions 
"  ^i^iven  to  a  man  possessed  of  an  eloquence  with  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  must  lose  in  the  competition." 
The  truth  was,  they  had  been  so  frequent  towards  other 
j)()j)ular  men,  that  on  a  motion  by  Sir  George  Savile,  a 
session  or  two  before,  the  curious  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
the  S[)eaker  (Mr.  Cornwall)  severely  reprimanding  a  large 
body  of  members  as  "  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  elsewhere  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  any  part  of  the  debate  in  order  that  they  might 
deeid(^  with  decency,  or  vote  with  conviction." 

Two  letters  from  India  afforded  him  some  food  for  medi- 
tiou. — One  from  Lord  Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  which 
s|)()k(^  of  the  local  authorities  and  practices  of  that  country 
quite  in  his  own  strain  of  censure,  and  as  a  scene  which  from 
its  ^^retched  system  of  management  he  would  gladly  quit 
at  the  first  good  opportunity  —  the  other  from  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones  tlien  at  Calcutta,  deprecating  his  supposed  resent- 
ment should  he  form  any  connexion  or  friendship  mth 
]\Ir.  Hastings,  of  which  he  had  been  erroneously  informed. 

I']aily  in  the  year,  he  had  lost  by  death  his  friend  Sir 
Geor<re  Savile,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  of  his  time, 
witli  whom  a  close  intimacy  commenced  about  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Parliament,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  dissolved  by  that  which  dissolves  all  human 
connexions.  Sir  George  was  a  man  of  upright  intentions, 
warm  luMU't,  and  considerable  talents.  To  the  latter  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  say  that  in  their  parliamentary  exertion  he 
was  frequently  believed  to  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
sugi^osting,  shaping,  and  revising  some  of  the  measures  he 
introduced  into  the  House ;  obligations  indeed  incurred  in 

*  Dr.  Towers,  then  writing:  in  the  New  Annual  Register. 
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common  with  every  otfier  member  of  the  party.  To  his 
Tirtues  and  merit  Mr.  Burke  paid  an  animated  tribute  in  hia 
speech  at  Bristol  in  1783,  alluding  to  the  act  in  1778  for 
relieying  the  Boman  Catholics.  To  this  worthy  man  and 
upright  senator  a  very  handsome  statue  is  erected  in  York 
cathedral.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a  pillar,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  is  written,  "  The  Petition  of  the 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  York ;"  meaning  the  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  question  howeyer  he  and  his 
eloquent  friend  wholly  differed.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal' 
which  is  six  feet  high,  the  height  of  the  monument  being 
altogether  sixteen,  is  an  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 

In  the  autumn,  his  house  at  Beaconsfield  was  entered  in 
the  night,  and  robbed  of  plate  and  other  articles  of  yalue  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  conyeyance  which  it  appeared  brought  the 
thieves  from  London  to  effect  it  and  earned  them  and  their 
booty  back,  he  used  familiarly  to  term  it  the  curricle 
robbery.  In  London  not  long  before  his  house  had  suffered  by 
a  similar  depredation.  Soon  afterward  he  found  time  to  draw 
up  for  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  E.  F.  Burke,  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  "Lectures  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce," 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  that  gentleman  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall,  Bristol.  They  are  said  to  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  genius,  knowledge,  and  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  commercial  principles  and  history. 

About  the  same  time  death  withdrew  from  the  world  his 
old  acauaintance  Dr.  Johnson,  from  whom  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  twenty-seven  years,  no  estrangement  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.  Visiting 
him  in  nis  last  illness  with  some  other  friends,  Mr.  Burke 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  strangers  might  be  oppressive 
to  him.  "  No,  Sir,  said  the  dying  moralist,  "  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  com- 
pany would  npt  be  a  delight  to  me.'*  He  followed  him  to 
to  the  grave  as  a  mourner ;  and  in  contemplating  his 
character,  applied  to  it  a  fine  passage  from  Cicero  which 
might  equally  suit  his  own — Intentum  envn  animum  quasi 
arcvm  habebat,  nee  languescens  euccumbebat  seneetuti, — 
When  some  one  censured  Johnson's  general  rudeness  in 
society,  he  replied  with  equal  consideration  and  truth,  "  It 
is  well,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  worse  to 
accuse  himself  of  than  some  harshness  in  conversation."     He 
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often  remarked  that  Johnson  was  ^at-ei*  in  discourse  than 
even  ill  writmg!  aod  tliat  BoBweU'B  Life  was  the  beat  reoonl 
of  his  powers.  In  1790  he  became  one  of  the  eommittw 
fonncd  to  erect  a  statue  to  hia  memory,  when  a  differenM 
of  opinion  arose  an  to  where  it  ahoidd  be  placed,  Be^Tiolds 
proposing  St.  Paul's,  while  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Metralf, 
Bo  swell,  and  Sir  William  Scott  preferred  "WestniiiiBter 
Abbey.  lu  the  former  opinion  Burke  coincided,  observing 
with  hia  usual  pleaBantrv — "That  it  would  be  indeed 
'  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul'  (alluding  to  the  saints  to  which 
they  are  dedit-ated)  but  still  the  reasons  for  transfer  were  w 
forcible  as  to  make  him  thiuk  it  rather  an  exchange  than 
rob  ben-." 

Shortly  before  thia  he  had  lost  by  death  another  highly 
esteemed  triend  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  mad^ 
General  Haviland.  Besidlng  at  Penn,  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  Beaconafield,  a  close  intimacy  had  commenced  betwe«i 
the  familiea,  which  cemented  by  the  subsequent  miion 
of  the  son  of  the  ittt«  General  with  the  niece  of  Mr.  Burke, 
contiimed  with  the  utmost  cordiality  through  life.  The 
General  who  had  spent  iieurly  all  hia  days  in  the  arraT,  was 
&  high  spiritedand  most  honourable  old  soldier,  a  compaaion 
of  Wolfe  in  America,  and  who  became  personally  known  to, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  Ghjorgo  IIL  through  some  anecdotes 
told  of  bis  romantic  generosity.  One  of  these  may  ha 
mentioned.  Having  applied  twice  or-thrice  ineffectually  for 
a  comniiasion  for  his  own  son,  a  vacancy  at  length  ooeurred 
in  his  own  regiment  the  45th,  to  which  it  was  considered  bo 
had  the  right  of  nomination.  While  the  family  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  of  accom- 
plishing hia  wishes  without  further  trouble,  he  said  to  their 
8urprit<e  ho  had  altered  his  det'grmination  ;~the  boy  could 

not  have  it.     "There  is,"  said  he,  "young  ,  who  it 

more  in  want  of  it  than  he  is  ;  his  father  gave  me  a  commit- 
sioii  when  he  might  otherwise  have  disposed  of  it,  and  beinff 
now  dead  audhisfamily  unprovided  for,  itia  but  right  I  should 
repay  to  the  son  what  I  owe  to  the  father. — My  boy  must 
wait ;" — and  the  commission  waa  given  away  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Salisbury  Haviland,  his  lady,  weQ  known  among 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  time  for  possessing  an  original  and 
vigofoua  mind,  was  much  admired  b^  Mr.  Burke  who  whoa 
in  town  frequently  corresponded  with  her  on  the  topics  oC 
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be  day.  SBe  had  a  taste  for  poetrv'  and  wrote  verBes  with 
ase  and  spirit.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Balfour  and  Miss  Aston 
rhb  lived  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  were 
Ikewise  superior  women ;  and  the  former,  who  possessed  a 
[▼ely  disposition,  is  said  to  have  ^ven  Gtirrick  the  first  idea 
f  the  character  of  the  Irish  Widow  in  his  farce  of  that 
lame,  by  a  trick  played  off  in  a  familiar  party  upon  the 
implicity  of  Gk)ld8mith,  which  I  have  related  elsewhere.* 

Among  their  acquaintance  was  Dean  Marlay,  frequently 
lentioned  by  Bos  well  for  sprightly  and  sociable  qualities, 
rho  having  passed  a  very  agreeable  day  in  the  society  of 
hese  ladies,  sent  them  the  following  jeu  d' esprit: — 

HUMBLY    INSCRIBED' TO    TWO   CELEBRATED    COQUETTES. 

[n  answer  to  Mrs,  Havilaiid^  who  asked  or  ought  to  have  asked,  *'  What 

is  Coquetry!'' 

HavUand.—VTh&^a  Coquetry  7    Sis  Reverence  — April  weather, 
Not  the  same  two  hours  tog^ether ; 
Like  a  weather-  cook  still  turning, 
Now  'tis  freezing,  now  'tis  burning ; 
Now  'tis  tender,  now  'tis  rude, 
Now  'tis  formal  lik^  a  prude ; 
Youthful,  beautiful,  and  blooming. 
While  submissive  still  presuming ; 
Every  winning  art  expert  in. 
Lovely,  lively,  and  uncertain  ; 
Flatt'ring  promises  still  making. 
Promises  each  moment  breaking ; 
Sweetly  trifling,  gaily  prating. 
Love  in  every  breast  creating ; 
'Tis  a  dear  bewitching  sprite, 
Made  of  beauty,  wit,  and  spite  ; 
Form'd  to  deceive  and  to  subdue. 
And  look  like false  Balfour  and  you. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Burke  received  a  visit  from  his 
Id  friend  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his  daughter,  an  ingenious 
idy  already  introduced  to  the  reader  under  the  name  of 
jeadbeater,  who  charmed  with  the  situation  of  his  park 
nd  its  vicinity,  wrote  a  short  poem  descriptive  of  the 
cenery  and  mansion,  with  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  owner. 
)o  this  he  wrote  a  flattering  reply,  and  a  criticism  exhibiting 
is  taste  and  judgment  on  what  a  descriptive  piece  should  be. 

•  Life  of  Goldsmith,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.— Of  this  work  two  or  three 
iracies  have  appeared,  equally  disreputable  to  their  compilers  and  des^ 
tute  of  original  information. 


plished  in  the  lower  House.  Other  and  superiorbufc  adrerse 
influence  vas  also  at  work.  The  King  more  alarmed  for  hie 
authority  than  perhaps  the  occmtiou  required,  exerting  his 
natural  weight  onioiig  the  Peers  caused  the  bill  to  be  thrown 
out ;  aud  he  immediately  fluug  the  Miuistr;  after  it  by  a 
mesange  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  at  one  o'clock,  in  the 
moruiug  of  the  19th  of  December  to  deliver  up  the  seale  of 
office.  Thus  thia  famous  measure  upon  which  so  much  labour 
and  talent  hod  been  expended,  became  tho  lever  by  which  to 
prize  its  authors  out  of  ollii^. 

Oflenaive  or  imprudent  as  the  design  may  haye  been,  it  is 
not  perhaps  generally  known  that  this  plan  for  seizing  upon 
India  aa  a  direct  possesBion  of  the  Crown,  was  originally 
the  BQggeHtion  of  another  and  greater  Minister,  quite  as 
bold,  at<  ambitious,  and  as  decided  iu  character  as  Mr.  Fox 
himself.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
bam.  ]Mr.  Burke  said  more  than  once,  that  to  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  his  Lordship  in  1766  and  1767  seriously 
contemplated  the  total  dissolution  of  the  territorial  power  a 
the  East  India  Company  as  a  QOfiemment  in  India,  and  the 
assumption  of  it  by  the  executive  authority  at  home,  leaving 
to  the  Company  only  an  exclusive,  or  nearly  an  exclusive 
right,  to  tbe  trade  ot  that  country.  A  simdar  desigo  has 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  in  1781 ; 
or  at  least  that  he  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  meaaure, 
from  the  inability  of  Government  to  control  effectually  the 
proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  in  India,  The  fact  how- 
ever is  by  no  meana  brought  home  to  the  latter. 

His  correapondence  during  the  year,  hai'iug  now  great 
public  labours  on  hand,  proved  less  extensive  than  usual 
Among  tho  more  striking  letters  was  one  from  Mr,  (afte> 
wards  Sir  William)  Jonea,  for  whom  he  bad  much  regard  as 
au  estimable  kindred  spirit,  and  who  in  return  felt  warmly 
the  honour  of  his  notice  and  esteem.  The  moment  he  heard 
of  the  accession  of  the  coalition  to  office  and  a  rumour  that 
Lord  Thurlow  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  he  wrote  to 
Burke  that  in  permitting  the  latter,  were  it  true,  a  great 
mistake  had  been  committed.  "  I  know  him  well,"  he  said, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  his  characteriBtica  and  perverse  con- 
duct  with  an  accuraey  which  was  fiddlled  to  the  letter  even 
under  the  premiership  of  Pitt.  If  ever  the  measure  had 
Ijeen  resolved  upon,  for  which  tbe  King  was  anxiouB,  this 
Slid  other  intimations  decided  his  remove. 
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•  The  threie  months  struggle  which  followed  the  dismission 
of  the  Coalition,  between  Mr.  Pitt,  who  accepted  the  Trea* 
sury,  and  the  Opposition  who  constantly  outvoted,  censured^ 
Hud  threatened  him  with  even  weightier  proofs  of  disappro- 
bation, has  little  to  do  with  the  personal  history  ot  Mr. 
Burke,  who  exerted  himself  less  on  this  than  on  any  other 
great  emergency  of  his  political  life.  He  probably  Mt  the 
force  of  the  difficulty  so  apparent  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  discussion — that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
choose  his  own  Minister,  and  against  the  Minister  so  chosen 
no  specific  offence  could  be  alleged.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  therefore  was  against  the  supporters  of  the  party. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  always  thought  and  always  said  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  himHelf  into  office  unfairly,  if  not  un- 
constitutionally. Mr.  Fox  fought  this  political  battle  with 
sufficient  skill;  and  Mr.  Pitt  kept  his  ground  with  equal 
courage,  and  perseverance.  He  was  backed  indeed  by  the 
favour  and  exhortations  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  taken  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  the  former  gentleman  that  sooner 
than  receive  him  as  first  Minister,  he  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  quit  England  for  Hanover.  Perseverance 
rendered  this  singular  resolution  unnecessary.  The  Oppo- 
sition majority  gradually  dwindling  from  fitty-four  to  one, 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  March  1784 :  and  the  new 
elections  running  everywhere  in  favour  of  Ministry,  attended 
by  every  symptom  of  popular  sympathy  and  satisfaction,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  their  opponents  were 
thrown  out  under  the  name  of  **  Fox's  Martyrs,** 

Mr.  Pitt  who  won  this  victory  of  the  King's  will  over 
some  of  the  leading  influences  of  the  country,  was  one  of 
those  rare  examples  of  men  who  by  the  union  of  uncommon 
talents  with  fortunate  circumstances,  seem  cut  out  by  nature 
to  influence  or  to  govern  kingdoms.  He  was  a  lucky  man 
however  before  he  became  a  great  one.  Peculiar  good  for- 
tune placed  him  in  a  station  which  at  his  period  of  life  and 
slight  hold  upon  the  country,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect ; 
and  his  talents  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  important  posi- 
tion thus  singularly  acquired.  It  was  an  unprecedented  oc- 
currence in  this  or  perhaps  any  oth6r  European  country,  to 
Bee  so  young  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs ;  to 
snatch  it  from  grey-headed  experience  and  unquestioned 
fame ;  to  retain  it  urom  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
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to  the  borders  of  age,  with  no  diminution  of  royal  or  popular 
&vour,  renderiog  the  State  io  more  than  one  sense  a  apecies 
of  patrimonial  inheritnnce. 

In  Imking  back  t«  the  first  few  and  more  inexperienced 
years  of  his  administration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  skill,  the  mingled  pmdeoce  and  moderation  with  which 
it  was  even  then  conducted.  He  had  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  India,  to  revive  trade,  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  to  regulate  and  increase  the  revenue,  and 
to  restore  many  other  national  interests  nearly  ruined  by 
the  American  war.  He  had  to  face  in  Parliament  a  combi- 
nation of  b^  far  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever  saw; 
sometimes  in  vehement  contention,  sometimes  anticipating, 
eometimea  bending  to  their  suggestions  ;  but  commonly 
holding  the  tenor  of  hia  way  bo  wisely,  that  they  had  few 
subatiLutial  opptfftunities  of  tinding  fault.  To  uphold  him 
indeed  bo  enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  patronage  of  the 
people  and  the  King.  Yet  without  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
either  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation  or  of  previous 
services,  as  to  be  certain  of  its  coutinuanco  without  the 
exertion  on  hia  own  part  of  great  political  deiterity.  Taken 
as  it  were  upon  trial  he  hod  a  character  to  acquire.  His 
father's  name  proved  a  tower  of  strength  upon  wliich  he 
securely  reckoned,  and  doubtleas  it  proved  on  hia  start  in 
life  the  (irst  and  readiest  passport  to  public  esteem. 

To  the  King  and  people  it  was  obviously  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to  pay  assiduous 
court;  and  he  did  this  Bithont  any  seeming  art  or  effort, 
OBoillating  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  circumstances  required ; 
in  favonr  with  both  jet  subservient  to  neither,  though 
eiposcd  occasionaUy  to  the  accusatiou  of  insincerity.  If  to 
the  popular  side  he  gave  his  vote,  to  the  other  he  was 
charged  with  lending  hia  secret  influence  —a  charge  not  sub- 
stautiated.  Yet  were  it  true,  the  former  might  be  an 
assertion  of  principle;  the  latter  possibly  an  unavoidable 
Bscrilice  to  expediency,  which  every  Minister  and  almost 
every  man  must  occasionally  make  in  hia  connexion  with 
oilice  or  with  the  world.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Itevolution  he  had  au'arduoua  part  to  play  in  Parliament, 
and  he  played  it  well.  After  that  event,  by  the  imprudence 
of  Opposition  in  its  adrairatiou  of  the  proceedings  iu  that 
country,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength  which  fixed  bim 
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more  firmly  in  Us  seat  tfaau  erer.  His  mannen  were  some* 
what  distant;  with  neither  the  amenity  of  Fox  nor  the 
firankness  of  Burke.  His  moral  character  stood  high ;  his 
prudence — ^the  better  part  of  talents  perhaps  as  well  as  of 
courage — ^was  felt;  his  personal  disinterestedness  experi- 
enced and  acknowledged  ;  his  rectitude  of  intention  univer- 
sally  believed.  Altog^her,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  public  and  private  man  carried  him  through  even 
the  disasters  of  the  French  war  with  little  decrease  of 
popnlarily. 

His  eloquence  was  that  of  business — precise,  logical, 
fluent,  with  a  command  and  choice  of  the  best  words  hitched 
into  the  best  places  which  the  most  gifted  men  rarely  pos- 
sess, and  to  which  a  tall  figure  and  fine  toned  voice  gave 
great  effect.  It  was  deficient  however  in  variety,  in  splen- 
dour, in  felicity  of  illustration,  in  what  may  be  termed  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  not  only  throw  light  on  an  intricate 
and  difficult  point,  but  sometimes  succeed  in  cutting  the 
knot  of  a  sophism,  which  cannot  be  clearly  unravelled.  It 
dealt  little  in  classical  quotation  or  allusion  though  he  was 
an  excellent  classic ;  it  did  not  seem  so  much  the  emanation 
of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  as  of  a  bounded  but  well- 
regulated  intellect,  and  which  probably  caused  Burke  once 
to  call  him  "the  sublime  of  mediocrity."  There  is  in  it 
little  of  passion ;  few  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  which 
surprise  us  frequently  in  Burke,  and  were  sometimes  heard 
from  Fox.  In  all  these  respects  he  was  inferior  to  both, 
particularly  the  former,  as  well  as  in  wit  and  sarcasm  (though 
nis  sarcasms  were  frequent  and  bitter),  and  in  vigour  and 
fertility  of  imagination.  He  adheres  indeed  in  argument 
closer  to.  the  point  than  either,  but  on  the  whole  warms  and 
interests  us  less,  possibly  from  the  position  he  held  compelling 
him  to  stand  so  much  upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  his  speeches  amid  great  power,  a  simplicity  and 
seeming  integrity  of  manner  that  won  confidence  to  what  he 
said ;  and  besides  being  more  brief  than  those  of  his  great 
rivals,  he  possessed  the  still  greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cautious  politician — that  of  never  committing  himself  too 
decidedly ;  of  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little  on  doubtful 
points.  One  of  his  merits  as  an  admirer  remarked  was  that 
of  being  able  at  any  time  to  deliver  *'a  King's  Speech 
off-hand."  Few  men  had  more  power  over  the  House  of 
Commons  where  his  speeches  told  with  great  effect.     But 
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altiiouglk  of  a  quite  diflereut  character  &om  fhose  of  hla 
fatuer,  tliey  are  Tiliely  to  share  the  same  fato  as  litenir;  com- 
positioDs^aud  also  those  of  Fux — tliat  is,  never  to  be  con- 
aultod  a,  secoud  time  for  any  estraordiuary  originality  of 
thought,  exhibitious  of  geuius,  or  the  highest  attributes  of 

Id  November  17S3  Mr.  Burke  wae  elected  Lord  Eector 
of  the  Uuiversity  of  Qlusguw.  U.ia  iustallatlan  which  took 
plac«  in  April  tollowing,  drew  a  large  coucourae  of  specta- 
tors iuoludiug  all  diBtiuguiahed  for  rank  or  er"' '""' 


iding  counttT,  anxiouB  to  bob  one  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much.  Several  literati,  among  whom  wm 
Profeasor  Dugold  Stewart,  atcompanied  him  from  Edin- 
burgh- An  elegant  apeeeh  uipruased  his  tbanis  for  the 
honour  coufBrmd,  his  regard  for  the  learning  and  talent 
assembled  within  their  walls,  and  his  esteem  for  the  nationtd 
character  by  which  he  had  been  favourably  impressed- 
"  They  are  a  people,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Windliam,  "  acute  and 
proud,  of  much  pretonsioo  and  no  inconsiderable  perform- 
ance ;  and  notwithstauditig  undue  egotism  and  eiceesira 
nationality  on  the  whole  very  estimable."  Professor  Iieech- 
man  was  the  official  medium  of  communication  with  hjm 
on  such  atfairs  ef  the  College  na  were  to  be  executed  U 
London,  one  of  the  first  being  to  see  tlie  Trustees  of  tht 
celebrated  Hunteriiut  Museum,  which  had  been  a  bequest  to 
that  University, 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  iu  May  1784  tis 
chief  pfl'ort  of  the  late  Paymaster  was  in  moving  (June  14th) 
a.  represeutation  to  the  King  on  the  late  uissolutioii ;  a 
"paper,"  said  Mr.  Fox  subsequently,  "which  would  make 
the  fame  of  some  men,  but  which  in  the  number  and  eicel' 
leiice  of  Mr.  Burke's  productiona  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
remembered,"  Two  days  afterwarda  on  Aldermaa  Saw- 
bridge's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation,  which  was  supported  by  Fox,  aheridaa, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  his  own  friends  in  a,ddition 
to  Pitt,  Burke  opposed  it  jo  a  very  powerful  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Duudaa,  Lord  North,  Mr.  "W.  W.  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave — exhibiting  on  this  question  a  complete 
disjunction  of  party  opinions.  In  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  Bill,  he  predicted  several  of  its  inefficiencies  in  » 
manner  which  a  very  competent  judge  of  the  matter 
(Jia  John  Malcolm)  in  a  passing  tribute  to  hia  memoiy  a* 
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one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators  of  our  countrji 
says  have  been  realized  to  the  letter. 

He  was  not  viewed  however  with  much  favour  hj  majij  of 
the  new  members  of  the  House.  In  common  with  Mr.  Fox, 
he  had  incurred  considerable  odium,  but  unlike  him  had 
taken  no  pains  to  work  it  off.  His  habits  being  little  laid  out 
for  popularity  he  did  not  now  or  at  any  time  si&ciently  court 
intercourse  or  familiarity  with  one  class  of  society,  or 
the  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands  and  hoisting 
upon  shoulders  of  another.  The  latter  in  fact  were  not 
much  to  his  taste.  A  prejudice  or  combination,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a  signal  for 
coughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike,  by  men  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  contending  against  him  in  any 
other  manner.  The  speech  introducing  the  representation 
to  the  King  was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion 
was  received  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India  ques- 
tions of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  himself  or  the  subject  he  was  almost  overpowered  by 
continued  and  violent  vociferation.  And  on  another  of 
these  occasions  instead  of  threatening,  like  a  late  distin** 
guished  leader  of  Opposition  (Mr.  Tiemey),  when  similarly 
assailed, "  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  *'  that  he  could  teach  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  comprehension." 

At  another  time  having  occasion  to  rise  with  papers  in 
his  hand,  a  rough  country  gentleman  who  had  more  ear 
perhaps  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
discussion,  exclaimed  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair, 
"  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read 
that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech 
into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so  much 
irritation  that  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes,  he 
yan  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,'*  said  the  facetious 
George  Selwyn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I 
see  the  fable  realized — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass."  To  muzzle  the  lion  became  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  his  being 
heard ;  and  as  several  of  the  younger  friends  of  the  Minister 
were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned,  he  was  accused 
of  promoting  it.     It  is  certain  that  he  then  thought  him 
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his   most   formidable  opponent,  chiefly  on  sccouot  of  the 

TSriety  of  hia  powers  wnich  made  it  difficult  to  give  him 
what  Mr,  Fox's  less  diversified  mode  of  attack  commonly 
received,  a  complete  answer;  »iid  not  imfreqiiently  it 
rulfled  his  (Mr.  Pitf  s)  temper.  The  same  reason,  that  of 
"  muzzling  the  lion"  towards  himself,  has  been  assigned  for 
the  Minister  allowing  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  go  on  aAer  havmg  in  the  first  instance 
decidedly  opposed  it.  An  able  anonymous  writer*  of  that 
day  expressea  his  surprise  at  the  indecorous  interruptions 
"  given  to  a  msjj  possessed  of  an  eloquence  with  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  must  lose  in  the  competition." 
The  truth  was,  they  hod  been  so  frequent  tflww^s  other 
popular  men,  that  on  a  motion  by  Sir  George  Sarile,  a 
seasiou  or  two  before,  the  curious  spectscle  was  exhibited  of 
the  Speaker  (Mr.  Cornwall)  seTerely  reprimanding  a  large 
body  of  members  oa  "  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  elsewhere  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  any  part  of  the  debate  in  order  that  they  might 
deride  with  decency,  or  vote  with  conviction." 

Two  letters  from  India  afforded  him  some  food  for  inedi« 
tion. — One  from  Lord  Macartney,  Govemorof  Madras,  which 
apoke  of  the  local  authorities  and  praotices  of  that  countiy 
^uite  in  his  own  strain  of  censure,  and  as  a  scene  whieh  from 
Its  WTPtched  system  of  management  he  would  gladly  quit 
at  the  first  good  opportunity  — the  other  from  Sir  William 
Jones  then  at  Calcutta,  deprecating  his  supposed  resents 
ment  should  he  form  any  connexion  or  friendship  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  of  which  he  had  been  erroneously  informed. 

Early  in  the  year,  he  had  lost  by  death  his  friend  Sir 
George  Savile,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  of  his  tiine, 
with  whom  a  close  intimacy  commenced  about  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Parliament,  and  continued  without  intwrup- 
tion  until  dissolved  by  that  whicli  dissolves  ail  human 
connexions.  Sir  George  was  a  man  of  upright  intentions, 
warm  heart,  and  considerable  talents.  To  the  latter  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  sa^  that  in  their  parliamentary  exertion  he 
Was  frequently  beheved  to  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
suggesting,  shaping,  and  revising  some  of  the  measures  be 
introduced  into  the  Houae ;  obligations  indeed  incurred  m_ 

'  Dr.  lowers,  then  writing  in  the  New 
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common  with  erery  otfior  member  of  the  party.  To  lus 
virtues  md  merit  Mr.  Burke  paid  an  animatea  tnbute  in  his 
speech  at  Bristol  in  1788,  alluding  to  the  act  in  1778  for 
reliering  the  Boman  Catholics.  To  this  worthy  man  and 
upright  senator  a  very  handsome  statue  is  erected  in  York 
cathedral.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a  pillar,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  is  written,  '*  The  Petition  of  the 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  York ;"  meaning  the  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  question  howeyer  he  and  his 
eloquent  friend  wholly  differed.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal' 
which  is  six  feet  high,  the  height  of  the  monument  being 
altogether  sixteen,  is  an  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 

In  the  autumn,  his  house  at  Beaconsfield  was  entered  in 
the  night,  and  robbed  of  plate  and  other  articles  of  value  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  conveyance  which  it  appeared  brought  the 
thieves  from  London  to  effect  it  and  earned  them  and  their 
booty  back,  he  used  familiarly  to  term  it  the  curricle 
robbery.  In  London  not  long  before  his  house  had  suffered  by 
a  simih&r  depredation.  Soon  afterward  he  found  time  to  draw 
up  for  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  E.  F.  Burke,  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  '^ Lectures  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce," 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  that  gentleman  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall,  Bristol.  They  are  said  to  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  genius,  knowledge,  and  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  commercial  principles  and  history. 

About  the  same  time  death  withdrew  from  the  world  his 
old  acQuaintance  Dr.  Johnson,  from  whom  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  twenty-seven  years,  no  estrangement  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.  Visiting 
him  in  his  last  illness  with  some  other  friends,  Mr.  Burke 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  strangers  might  be  oppressive 
to  him.  "No,  Sir,  said  the  dying  moralist,  "it  is  not  so  ; 
and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  com- 
pany would  npt  be  a  delight  to  me.'*  He  followed  him  to 
to  the  grave  as  a  mourner ;  and  in  contemplating  his 
character,  applied  to  it  a  fine  passage  from  Cicero  which 
might  equally  suit  his  own — Intentum  enitn  animum  quasi 
arcvm  habebat,  nee  languescens  succumbebat  senectuti, — 
When  some  one  censured  Johnson's  general  rudeness  in 
society,  he  replied  with  equal  consideration  and  truth,  "  It 
is  well,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  worse  to 
accuse  himself  of  than  some  harshness  in  conversation."     He 
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often  remarked  that  Johnson  was  gfeater  in  disourae  than 
even  in  writing ;  and  that  Boaweirs  Life  waa  the  best  record 
of  bis  powers.  In  17W)  he  became  one  of  the  comniittea 
formed  to  erect  a  statue  to  hia  memory,  when  a  difl'erence 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  where  it  should  be  placed,  Bej-nolds 
prbpoaiug  St.  Paul's,  wbjle  Sir  Joseph  Bauka,  Metcalf, 
Boawell,  and  Sir  William  8«itt  preferred  Westminater 
Abbey.  In  the  former  opinion  Burke  coincided,  observing 
■witli  hia  usual  plensantrv — "  That  it  would  he  indeed 
'  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul'  (alluding  to  the  saints  to  which 
they  ni-e  dedicated)  but  still  the  reasons  for  transfer  were  so 
forcible  aa  to  make  htm  think  it  rather  an  exchange  than 
robbery." 

Shortly  before  this  he  had  loat  by  death  another  highly 
eateemed  Wend  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
General  Haviland.  Hesiding  at  Penn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beacnnsiield,  a  close  intimacy  had  commenced  between 
the  families,  which  cemented  by  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  son  of  the  late  General  with  the  niece  oi  Mr.  Burke, 
continued  with  the  utmost  cordiality  through  life,  Tha 
Geueral  who  had  spent  nearly  aU  his  days  in  the  army,  wm 
a  high  spirited  and  most  honourable  old  soldier,  a  compaDian 
of  AVolfe  in  America,  and  wlio  became  personally  known  to, 
andhiglily  esteemed  by  George  IIL  through  some  anecdotes 
told  of  hia  romantic  generosity.  One  of  these  may  be 
mentioned.  Having  applied  twice  or'thriee  ineftectually  for 
a  coraniiBaion  for  his  own  son,  a.  vacancy  at  length  occurred 
in  his  own  regiment  the  45th,  to  which  it  waa  considered  he 
had  tlie  right  of  nomination.  While  the  family  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  ofaceom- 
plialiing  his  wishes  without  further  trouble,  he  said  to  their 
surprise  he  had  altered  his  determination ; — the  boy  could 

not  have  it,     "There  is,"  said  he,  "young  ,  who  is 

more  iu  want  of  it  than  he  is  ;  hia  lather  gave  me  a  oonnnis- 
sion  mIk'h  he  might  otherwise  have  disposed  of  it,  and  being 
noi\-  dead  and  hia  family  unprovided  for,  itia  but  right  I  should 
repay  to  the  son  what  I  owe  to  the  father. — My  boy  must 
wait  ;"~ajid  the  commission  was  given  away  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Salisbury  Haviland,  hia  lady,  well  known  among 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  time  for  possessing  an  original  and 
vigorous  mind,  was  much  admired  by  Mr.  Burke  who  when 
in  tuwn  frequently  corresponded  with  her  on  the  topics  ui 
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lay.  SBe  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  wrote  verses  with 
and  spirit.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Balfour  and  Miss  Aston 
lived  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  were 
rise  superior  women ;  and  the  former,  who  possessed  a 
T  disposition,  is  said  to  have  given  Garrick  the  first  idea 
\e  character  of  the  Irish  Widow  in  his  farce  of  that 
3,  by  a  trick  played  off  in  a  familiar  party  upon  the 
Ucity  of  Goldsmith,  which  I  have  related  elsewnere.* 
nong  their  acquaintance  was  Dean  Marlay,  frequently 
ioned  by  Bos  well  for  sprightly  and  sociable  qualities, 
having  passed  a  very  agreeable  day  in  the  society  of 
i  ladies,  sent  them  the  following  jeu  d* esprit: — 

HUMBLY    INSCRIBED* TO    TWO   CELEBRATED    OOQURTTEB, 

iswer  to  Mrs,  Saviland,  who  asked  or  ought  to  have  asked,  *'  What 

is  Coquetry?*' 

laviland.^VThA^B  Coquetry  ?    His  Reverence  — April  weather, 
Not  the  same  two  hours  together ; 
Dke  a  weather-  cook  still  turning^, 
Now  'tis  freezing^,  now  'tis  burning^; 
Now  'tis  tender,  now  'tis  rude, 
Now  'tis  formal  likp  a  prude ; 
Youthful,  beautiful,  and  blooming^, 
While  submissive  still  presuming^ ; 
Every  winning  art  expert  in. 
Lovely,  lively,  and  uncertain  ; 
Flatt'ring  promises  still  making, 
Promises  each  moment  breaking ; 
Sweetly  trifling,  gnily  prating, 
Love  in  every  breast  creating ; 
'Tis  a  dear  bewitching  sprite, 
Made  of  beauty,  wit,  and  spite  ; 
Form'd  to  deceive  and  to  subdue, 
And  look  like false  Balfour  and  you. 

iring  the  summer,  Mr.  Burke  received  a  visit  from  his 
riend  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his  daughter,  an  ingenious 
already  introduced  to  the  reader  under  the  name  of 
beater,  who  charmed  with  the  situation  of  his  park 
its  vicinity,  wrote  a  short  poem  descriptive  of  the 
Ty  and  mansion,  with  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  owner, 
lis  he  wrote  a  flattering  reply,  and  a  criticism  exhibiting 
iste  and  judgment  on  what  a  descriptive  piece  should  be. 

ife  of  Goldsmith,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. — Of  this  work  two  or  three 
>8  huve  appeared,  equally  disreputable  to  their  compilers  and  des- 
of  original  information. 

B 
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Hie  beneTolenoe  vras  frequently  Bbown  in  admin istcnng 
medicine,  of  which  he  knew  a  little  of  the  simpler  parts,  to 
lis  poorer  neighbours  in  the  country,  when  they  were  unahle 
to  pay  for  more  regular  advice  or  too  diatant  to  procure  it 
immediiitely ;  and  also  to  his  eerrants  and  family.  On  one 
ocoaaion  in  mixing  some  meriicinCH  for  Mrs.  Burke,  he  need 
a  wrong  one  b-y  mistake,  and  finding  it  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  eeriouB  consequences,  esperienced  indeBcribable 
i^ony  for  a  few  hour?  until  assured  there  was  no  &rther 
danger.  In  allusion  to  this  unpleasant  occurrence,  he  some- 
time afterwards  used  to  say  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  "  I  mean  to 
leave  off  practice.  Doctor,  for  1  fear  I  am  little  bett«r  than 
a  quack,"  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  in  onaofher  visits  at  Beacona- 
field  discovered  him  when  sought  for  some  other  purpoae, 
busily  occupied  in  preparing  a  large  stock  of  pills  for  the 
indigent  of  the  vicinity — an  employment  in  which  he  dis- 
played considerable  dexterity. 

To  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  showing  more 
compassion  to  the  itinerant  class  than  is  generally  exhibited, 
in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  Ireland,  where  from 
there  being  then  no  poor  kws,  more  consideration  was 
displayed  to  such  objects  than  in  this  country.  All  the 
silver  which  he  carried  out  in  going  for  a  walk  was  usually 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  bo  that  if  a  hackney  coach  brought 
him  to  the  door,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it  without 
procuring  the  means  firom  the  house.  He  would  not  admit 
that  persons  refused  to  assist  travelling  mendicants  from 
policy.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  in  conversation  on  the  subject, 
"  it  is  only  an  apology  for  savine  their  money."  Some 
years  after  this  time,  when  enfeebled  by  infirmity  and  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  waa  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconafield  with  two  ladies,  one  of  them  his  niece,  » 
beggar-man  rather  advunced  in  years  accosted  them  request- 
ing aRHistance.  Mr.  Burke  aiter  a  few  questions  gave  him  a 
shilling.  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  Sir,"  remarked  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  rather  more  freedom  or  caution  than  he  thouglit 
necessary,  as  they  walked  on,  "  you  should  bestow  upon  those 
people  who  are  generally  worthless  characters,  so  much. 
What  you  have  just  now  given  will  be  spent  in  gin," 
"  Madam,"  replied  he  emphatically,  after  a  pause,  and 
assuming  a  grave  aspect,  "  he  is  an  tud  man, — and  if  jnn  be 
his  comfort,  let  him  have  yiH." 
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CHAPTEB  rX. 

Count  de  Mirmbeau — Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arootfs  debts — Report  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  bis  Son — Impeachment  of  Mr.   Hastings — Perora-t 

.  tion  on  opening  the  Charges — Visit  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Burke — Con* 
▼ersations  with  a  Gentleman  in  London— Letters  to  Lord  Charlemont 
— Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  him— Prefuoe  to  Bellendenus — Epitaph  on 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Eablt  in  this  year  (1785),  he  received  on  a  short  visit  at 
Beaconsfield  the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau,  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  He  had  come  to  England  on  some  literary  projects, 
was  already  well  known  and  received  by  several  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot.  Bv  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  been  school- ^ 
fellow,  he  was  introduced  to  Burke,  as  indeed  were  most 
other  eminent  foreigners  who  found  their  way  to  England;  but 
we  have  no  record  of  what  either  of  these  personages  then 
thought  of  the  other.  During  the  reign  of  the  former  over  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  whole  speeches  of  the  Irish 
orator  were  pressed  into  his  service  and  unscrupulously  used 
as  his  own — a  proceeding  adopted  by  him  towards  many  other 
writers  likewise,  whose  arguments  or  manner  assisted  such 
views  as  he  had  in  prospect.  The  i^esponse  of  Burke  was  by 
no  means  so  complimentary ;  for  writing  in  February,  1791, 
shortly  before  the  French  leader's  death,  and  when  his  pro* 
jects  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Boyal  authority  were 
unknown  in  England,  he  thus  wrote  jocularly  to  a  Mr.  Wood- 
ford in  allusion  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  paying  him  a  visit — "  I 
have  had  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  in  my  house ;  will  he  (the 
Abbe)  submit  afterwards  to  enter  under  the  same  roof?  I  will 
have  it  purified  smd  expiated,  and  I  shall  look  into  the  best 
formulas  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards  for  that  purpose. 
I  will  do  everything  but  imitate  the  Spaniard,  who  burned  his 
house  because  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  had  been  lodged 
in  it.     That  ceremony  is  too  expensive  for  my  finances.*' 

In  the  session  commencing  25th  January  1785,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  India  Company's  afiairs  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  amendment  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox.  In  allusion  to  the  Governor  General  he  observed, 
that  "^  there  was  at  that  moment  in  India  as  great  a 
phenomenon  as  ever  the  world  had  produced — a  person 
who  stood  not  as  a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
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of  that  House — whose  criminal  charge  was  on  the  records 
of  their  journals,  and  whose  recall  had  been  ordered  by  that 
House.  Nevertheless,  in  defiance  of  their  authority, 
tliat  criminal  was  at  this  moment  commanding  our  armies 
niicl  directing  the  expenditure  of  our  revenues  in  Bengal." 
He  likewise  took  part  on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  in  which  the  Minister  was  accused  of  showing  as 
much  resentment  towards  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  session  towards  the  Member  for  MaJton.  On  the 
question  of  the  cotton  tax;  on  that  of  the  treatment  of 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation ;  on  the  sinking 
fund  ;  and  in  addition  to  others  of  less  moment,  on  the  Irish 
commercial  propositions,  he  took  part.  Though  siding  chiefly 
with  Opposition  on  this  point,  he  was  less  active  than  usual 
on  tlie  latter,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  preventing  him  as  he 
said  in  reply  to  an  allusion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  from  balancing 
minutely  and  invidiously  conflicting  claims  between  the 
country  of  his  nativity  and  that  of  his  adoption.  The  latter 
had  raised  him  from  nothing  to  stations  of  high  public  trust 
and  honour,  with  the  power  to  legislate  not  for  any  one  class 
of  persons,  or  for  any  one  spot  however  dear  that  spot 
mi^ht  be  to  him,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  large. 

The  INHnister's  motion  for  reform  in  the  representation 
drew  from  Burke  some  pointed  animadversions,  demanding 
how  he  of  all  men  could  assume  that  the  people  were  not 
sufllcicntly  represented  in  that  House,  when  he  daily  boasted 
that  his  own  place  and  preponderance  there  were  solely 
owing  to  the  voice  of  the  people?  The  argument  was  un- 
answ(^r{i])le.  On  the  government  bill  for  regulating  the 
j)ublic  offices  which  Sheridan  termed  a  mere  ratcatching 
measure,  he  was  equally  severe,  and  continuing  the  allusion 
to  nuitters  of  petty  reform,  ludicrously  quoted — 

^*  ]\Iice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year — " 

while  he  contrasted  its  biting  and  impracticable  economy 
with  the  profusion  countenanced  in  India,  which  would  ulti- 
iiKitely  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  England.  This  theme,  India, 
now  chiefly  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  as  he  thus  expressed 
it — "  At  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  the  retirements  of  summer,. 
in  the  avocations  of  the  winter,  and  even  amid  the  snows 
(alluding  to  tke  ill  reception  he  had  exporieuced  the  .pre- 
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ceding  aession)  tliat  had  hitdT  been  Bbowering  on  mj  head.** 
Besides  the  amendment  to  the  Address  already  noticed,  he 
subsequently  supported  motions  by  other  members  on  the 
same  fruitful  subject  of  India. 

But  his  ffreat  effort  of  the  session,  February  28th,  was  on 
the  debts  oi  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a 
fertile  and  irigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme 
and  under  the  disadvantage  of  rbing  last  in  the  debate,  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  overpower 
the  hearer.     It  has  been  said  to  be  in  some  parts  florid.  But 
in  energy,  in  rhetorical  address,  in  a  minute  knowledge  of 
India  and  especially  of  the  intricacies  of  the  question  itself,  in 
the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  those  of  the  Company's 
servants  who  were  considered  oy  their  intrigues  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  debts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narrative 
and  detail,  it  was  deemed  equal  to  any  thing  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament.     The  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Tanjore  by  the  Nabob  and  his  agents,  were 
known  to  Burke  from  private  information,  as  well  as  from 
public  documents.  He  characterized  the  chief  agent  and  coun- 
sellor of  his  Highness  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Benfield,  as 
"  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but 
unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,   between  the  bounties  of 
Froviaence  to  renovate  and  the  wickedness  of  man  to  des- 
troy."    Some  of  the  spirit  of  the   speech  is  said  to  have 
evaporated  in  the  printed  report.     On  this  subject  he  had  in 
the  following  month  some  correspondence  withLord  Thurlow. 
Shortly  a^r  this  period  he  suffered  great  agony  of  mind 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  newspaper  account  of  th^ 
loss   in   a  violent  storm  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  of   a 
Harwich  packet  in  which  his  son  had  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent.    Fortunately  the  report  proved  untrue.     He  arrived 
in  safety,  and  after  visiting  Holland,  Flanders,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  states,  was  received  with  some  distinction  in 
the  Court  and  capital  of  France.     During  his  father's  tenure 
of  power,  he  had  been  appointed  joint-receiver  with  Dr. 
King  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  Lands,  held  for  life. 
After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  Earl  Fitz- 
William  had  made  him  auditor  of  his  accounts. 
,   The  re-election  of  the  Member  for  Malton  as  Lord  Eector 
of  Glasgow  University  having  taken  place  in  November  1784, 
he  proceeded  thither  toward  the  end  of  August  this  year^ 
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to  the  borders  of  age,  with  no  diminution  of  royal  or  popular 
fevour,  rendering  tho  State  in  more  than  one  senae  a  apei^ies 
of  patrimonial  in  hen  tn  nee. 

In  looking  back  to  the  first  few  and  more  inexperienced 
yenrs  of  his  administration,  it  iii  impoeaible  not  to  admire 
the  Bkill,  the  mingled  pnidence  and  moderation  with  which 
it  was  even  then  conducted.  He  liad  to  proride  a  govern- 
ment tor  India,  to  revive  trade,  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  to  regiUate  and  iucreaae  the  revenue,  and 
to  restore  many  other  national  intereiits  nearly  ruined  by 
the  American  war.  He  hod  to  face  in  Parliament  a  combi- 
nation of  by  far  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever  saw; 
BometimcB  ia  vehement  contention,  BometimeB  anticipating, 
flometimea  bending  to  their  suggestions ;  but  commonly 
holding  the  tenor  of  hia  way  ho  wisely,  that  they  bad  few 
Bubatantial  opportunities  of  finding  fault.  To  uphold  him 
indeed  he  enjoyed  in  au  iinuaual  degree  the  patronage  of  the 
people  and  the  King.  Tet  witliout  euch  a  firm  bold  upon 
either  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation  or  of  previoua 
Bervicea,  as  to  be  certain  of  its  continuance  without  the 
exertion  od  hie  own  part  of  great  political  desterity,  Takea 
ns  it  were  upon  trial  he  had  a  character  to  acquire.  Bis 
father's  name  proved  a  tower  of  strength  upon  which  he 
securely  reckoned,  and  doubtleaa  it  proved  on  his  start  in 
lite  tho  first  and  readiest  passport  to  public  esteem. 

To  the  King  and  people  it  was  obviously  necessa^  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to  pay  aasiduous 
court ;  and  he  did  this  without  any  seeming  art  or  cft'ort, 
oscillating  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  circumstances  required ; 
in  favour  with  both  yet  subservient  to  neither,  tboagh 
exposed  occasionaUy  to  the  aceusati(]n  of  inaincerity.  It'  to 
the  popular  side  ae  gave  his  vote,  to  the  other  he  was 
charged  with  lending  his  secret  influence— a  charge  not  sub- 
stantiated. Tet  were  it  true,  the  former  might  be  hi 
assertion  of  principle;  the  latter  possibly  an  unavoidable 
sacrifice  to  expediency,  which  every  Minister  and  almost 
every  man  must  occasionally  make  in  his  connexion  with 
oiGce  or  with  the  world.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Frencli 
Kevolution  he  had  an 'arduous  part  to  play  in  Fariiament, 
and  he  played  it  well.  After  tliat  eveut,  by  the  imprudence 
of  Opposition  in  its  admiration  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
count^,  be  gained  an  accessioa  of  strength  which  fixed  bim 
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more  finnly  in  Us  seat  tbau  ever.  His  mannen  were  some* 
what  distant;  with  neither  the  amenity  of  Fox  nor  the 
frankness  of  Burke.  His  moral  character  stood  high ;  his 
prudence — ^the  better  part  of  talents  perhaps  as  well  as  of 
courage — was  felt;  his  personal  disinterestedness  experi- 
enced and  acknowledged  ;  his  rectitude  of  intention  univer- 
sally believed.  Altog^her,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  public  and  private  man  carried  him  through  even 
the  disasters  of  the  French  war  with  little  decrease  of 
popularity. 

His  eloquence  was  that  of  business — precise,  logical, 
fluent,  with  a  command  and  choice  of  the  best  words  hitched 
into  the  best  places  which  the  most  gifted  men  rarely  pos- 
sess, and  to  which  a  tall  figure  and  fine  toned  voice  gave 
great  eflect.  It  was  deficient  however  in  variety,  in  splen- 
dour, in  felicity  of  illustration,  in  what  may  be  termed  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  not  only  throw  light  on  an  intricate 
and  difficult  point,  but  sometimes  succeed  in  cutting  the 
knot  of  a  sophism,  which  cannot  be  clearly  unravelled.  It 
dealt  little  in  classical  quotation  or  allusion  though  he  was 
an  excellent  classic ;  it  did  not  seem  so  much  the  emanation 
of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  as  of  a  bounded  but  well- 
regulated  inteUect,  and  which  probably  caused  Burke  once 
to  call  him  "  the  sublime  of  mediocrity."  There  is  in  it 
little  of  passion ;  few  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  which 
surprise  us  frequently  in  Burke,  and  were  sometimes  heard 
from  Fox.  In  all  these  respects  he  was  inferior  to  both, 
particularly  the  former,  as  well  as  in  wit  and  sarcasm  (though 
nis  sarcasms  were  frequent  and  bitter),  and  in  vigour  and 
fertility  of  imagination.  He  adheres  indeed  in  argument 
closer  to.  the  point  than  either,  but  on  the  whole  warms  and 
interests  us  less,  possibly  from  the  position  he  held  compelling 
him  to  stand  so  much  upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  his  speeches  amid  great  power,  a  simplicity  and 
seeming  integrity  of  manner  that  won  confidence  to  what  he 
said ;  and  besides  being  more  brief  than  those  of  his  great 
rivals,  he  possessed  the  still  greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cautious  politician — that  of  never  committing  himself  too 
decidedly ;  of  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little  on  doubtful 
points.  One  of  his  merits  as  an  admirer  remarked  was  that 
of  being  able  at  any  time  to  deliver  *'a  King's  Speech 
off'-hand."  Few  men  had  more  power  over  the  House  of 
Commons  where  his  speeches  told  with  great  eflect.    But 
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altliough  of  a  quite  different  character  from  fhoae  of  ids 
fatner,  tliey  are  likely  to  shore  the  same  fate  aa  literary  com- 
positions— ^and  also  those  of  Fox — that  ia,  never  to  be  con- 
Bultud  a  second  time  for  any  extraordinary  originality  of 
tiiought,  exhibitions  of  genina,  or  the  highest  attributes  of 

la  November  1783  Mr.  Burko  wae  elected  Lord  Heritor 
of  tlie  University  of  Qlosgott'.  His  installation,  which  took 
place  in  April  ioUon^ing,  drew  a  large  concourse  of  specta- 
torH  iududiug  all  distinguished  for  rank  or  eminence  ui  the 
surrouuding  country,  aniious  to  see  one  of  wliom  tliey 
had  heard  so  much.  Several  literati,  among  v^hom  w»a 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  accompanied  bim  from  Edin- 
burgh. An  elegant  apeoch  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred,  his  regard  tor  the  learning  and  talent 
aHsenibled  within  their  walla,  and  hia  esteem  for  the  national 
character  by  which  he  had  been  fcvourably  impr^uied. 
"  They  are  a  people,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Windham,  "  acute  and 
proud,  of  mueb  pretension  and  no  inconaidei'abie  perform- 
ance ,  iiud  uotwitbatauding  undue  egotism  and  excessive 
natiomlity  oo  the  whole  very  estimable,"  Protesaor  Leech- 
man  'Aaa  the  official  medium  of  communication  with  him 
on  auLh  afiaira  ef  the  College  aa  were  to  be  executed  in 
Loudon,  one  of  the  first  being  to  see  the  Trustees  of  tlu 
celebrated  Hunterian  Museum,  wbich  bad  been  a  bequest  to 
thut  University, 

In  the  new  Parliament,  wiiicli  met  in  May  1784  ti» 
chief  effort  of  the  late  Paymaater  waa  in  moving  (June  14lh) 
a  representation  to  tbe  King  on  the  late  dissolution;  a 
"paper,"  said  Mr.  Fox  aubsequently,  "which  would  make 
the  ikitie  of  some  men,  but  which  in  tbe  number  and  excel- 
lence of  3Ir.  Burke's  productions  was,  perhaps,  soarcelf 
remembered."  Two  days  afterwards  on  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  t;hB  state  of 
the  representation,  whieJi  was  supported  by  Pox,  Bharidan, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  his  own  fincnds  in  addition 
to  Pitt,  Burke  opposed  it  jn  a  very  powerful  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Duudas,  Lord  North,  Mr.  "W.  W".  Greaville, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave — exhibiting  on  this  question  a  complete 
diajimi'tion  of  party  opinions.  In  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  BUI,  he  predicted  several  of  its  inefficiencies  in  a 
manner  which  a  very  competent  judge  of  the  matter 
(Sir  Joba  Malcolm)  in  a  passing  tribute  to  his  momarju 
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one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators  of  our  country, 
says  have  been  realized  to  the  letter. 

He  was  not  viewed  however  with  much  favour  bj  ma^  of 
the  new  members  of  the  House.  In  common  with  Mr.  Fox, 
be  had  incurred  considerable  odium,  but  unlike  him  had 
taken  no  pains  to  work  it  off.  His  habits  being  little  laid  out 
for  popularity  he  did  not  now  or  at  any  time  sufficiently  court 
intercourse  or  familiarity  with  one  class  of  society,  or 
the  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands  and  hoisting 
upon  shoulders  of  another.  The  latter  in  fact  were  not 
much  to  his  taste.  A  prejudice  or  combination,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a  signal  for 
coughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike,  by  men  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  contcDding  against  him  in  any 
other  manner.  The  speech  introducing  the  representation 
to  the  King  was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion 
was  received  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India  ques- 
tions of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  himself  or  the  subject  he  was  almost  overpowered  by 
continued  and  violent  vociferation.  And  on  another  of 
these  occasions  instead  of  threatening,  like  a  late  distin-^ 
guished  leader  of  Opposition  (Mr.  Tiemey),  when  similarly 
assailed, "  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  •*  that  he  could  teach  a  pai-k  of 
bounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  comprehension.*' 

At  another  time  having  occasion  to  rise  with  papers  in 
his  hand,  a  rough  country  gentleman  who  had  more  ear 
perhaps  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
discussion,  exclaimed  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair, 
"  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read 
that  large  bimdle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech 
into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so  much 
irritation  that  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes,  he 
yan  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,"  said  the  facetious 
George  Selwyn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I 
see  the  fable  reahzed — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass."  To  muzzle  the  lion  became  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  his  being 
heard ;  and  as  several  of  the  younger  friends  of  the  Minister 
were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned,  he  was  accused 
of  proQioting  it.     It  is  certain  that  he  then  thought  him 
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his  most  formidable  opponent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
varirty  of  his  powers  which  made  it  difficult  to  give  him 
what  Mr,  Fox*s  less  diversified  mode  of  attack  commonly 
received,  a  complete  answer;  and  not  unlrequently  it 
nillled  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  temper.  The  same  reason,  that  of 
*'  muzzling  the  lion'*  towards  himself,  has  been  assigned  for 
the  ^Minister  allowing  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
IVIr.  Hastings  to  go  on  after  having  in  the  first  instance 
(leci(l(Klly  opposed  it.  An  able  anonymous  writer*  of  that 
(lay  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  indecorous  interruptions 
"  given  to  a  man  possessed  of  an  eloquence  vrith  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  must  lose  in  the  competition." 
I^he  truth  was,  they  had  been  so  frequent  towards  other 
popular  men,  that  on  a  motion  by  Sir  George  Savile,  a 
scission  or  two  before,  the  curious  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
the  Speaker  (Mr.  Cornwall)  severely  reprimanding  a  large 
body  of  m(»mber8  as  "  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  elsewhere  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  any  part  of  the  debate  in  order  that  they  might 
decid(^  with  decency,  or  vote  with  conviction." 

'i\vo  hitters  from  India  afforded  him  some  food  for  medi^ 
tion. — One  from  Lord  Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  which 
spoke  of  the  local  authorities  and  practices  of  that  country 
quite  in  his  own  strain  of  censure,  and  as  a  scene  which  from 
its  ^v retched  system  of  management  he  would  gladly  quit 
at  the  first  good  opportunity —  the  other  from  Sir  William 
Jones  tlum  at  Calcutta,  deprecating  his  supposed  resent- 
ment should  he  form  any  connexion  or  friendship  with 
jVIr.  Hastings,  of  which  he  had  been  erroneously  informed. 

J]aily  in  the  year,  he  had  lost  by  death  his  friend  Sir 
George^  Savile,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  of  his  time, 
witli  whom  a  close  intimacy  commenced  about  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Parliament,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  dissolved  by  that  which  dissolves  all  human 
connexions.  Sir  George  was  a  man  of  upright  intentions, 
warm  heart,  and  considerable  talents.  To  the  latter  it  is  no 
dispara<^ement  to  say  that  in  their  parliamentary  exertion  he 
was  frecjuently  believed  to  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
suggesting,  shaping,  and  revising  some  of  the  measures  he 
introduced  into  the  House ;  obligations  indeed  incurred  in 

*  Dr.  Towers,  then  writing:  in  the  New  Annual  Register. 
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common  with  ewery  othnr  member  of  the  party*  To 
Tiitues  and  merit  Mr.  Burke  paid  an  animated  tribute  in  hia 
speech  at  Bristol  in  1783,  alluding  to  the  act  in  1778  for 
relieving  the  Boman  Catholics.  To  this  worthy  man  and 
upright  senator  a  rerj  handsome  statue  is  erected  in  York 
cathedral.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a  pillar,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  is  written,  "  The  Petition  of  the 
[Freeholders  of  the  Coimty  of  York  ;**  meaning  the  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  Question  however  he  and  hit 
eloquent  fnend  wholly  differed.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal' 
which  is  six  feet  high,  the  height  of  the  monument  being 
altogether  sixteen,  is  an  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 

In  the  autumn,  his  house  at  Beaconsfield  was  entered  in 
the  night,  and  robbed  of  plate  and  other  articles  of  value ; 
in  allusion  to  the  conveyance  which  it  appeared  brought  the 
thieves  from  London  to  effect  it  and  earned  them  and  their 
booty  back,  he  used  funiliarly  to  term  it  the  curricle 
robbery.  In  London  not  long  before  his  house  had  suffered  by 
a  similar  depredation.  Soon  afterward  he  found  time  to  draw 
up  for  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  £.  F.  Burke,  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  "Lectures  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce," 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  that  gentleman  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall,  Bristol.  They  are  said  to  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  genius,  knowledge,  and  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  commercial  principles  and  history. 

About  the  same  time  death  withdrew  from  the  world  his 
old  acquaintance  Dr.  Johnson,  from  whom  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  twenty-seven  years,  no  estrangement  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.  Visiting 
him  in  his  last  illness  with  some  other  friends,  Mr.  Burke 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  strangers  might  be  oppressive 
to  him.  **  No,  Sir,  said  the  dying  moralist,  "  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  com- 
pany would  npt  be  a  delight  to  me."  He  followed  him  to 
to  the  grave  as  a  mourner ;  and  in  contemplating  his 
character,  applied  to  it  a  fine  passage  from  Cicero  which 
might  equally  suit  his  own — Intentum  enim  animum  quasi 
arcvm  habebat,  nee  languescene  succumbebat  senectuti,^^ 
"When  some  one  censured  Johnson's  general  rudeness  in 
society,  he  replied  with  equal  consideration  and  truth,  "  It 
is  well,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  worse  to 
accuse  himself  of  than  some  harshness  in  conversation."     He 
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oft*>r.  rvTT.arked  that  Johnson  was  gfeater  in  discoarse  than 
ev. ::  i:.  wntins :  and  that  Boswell's  Life  was  the  best  record 
•  :'  :.:s  r  '.vers.  In  1790  he  became  one  of  the  committee 
I'r  rr:."i  !•>  ^-reet  a  statue  to  his  memory,  when  a  difference 
ot"  ':[  ::.:r,n  ani'se  as  to  ^here  it  should  be  placed,  Beynolds 
pr-  ;  :•::..:  »St.  Paul's,  while  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Metcalf, 
B-.-.'^-.i,  and  ijir  William  St-ott  preferped  Westminster 
A'  '  y.  In  the  former  opinion  Burke  coincided,  observing 
^v:■  .  r.is  usual  pleasantry — "That  it  would  be  indeed 
'  r'/'^'/.w^  Pett-r  to  pay  Paul'  (alluding  to  the  saints  to  which 
tr.»  y  .'ii'.'  dt'dieated)  but  still  the  reasons  for  transfer  were  so 
f'Tcibl':-  as  to  make  him  think  it  rather  an  exchange  than 

Siiorrly  before  this  he  had  lost  by  death  another  highly 
er-te -iiud  friend  to  whom  allusion  has  been  alreadv  made, 
(jf.'m-rA  Haviland.  Residing  at  Penn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  i5»ai:iinsiield.  a  close  intimacy  had  commenced  between 
tlie  families,  which  cemented  by  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  son  of  the  late  General  with  the  niece  of  Mr.  Burke, 
continued  \s-ith  the  utmost  cordiality  through  life.  The 
General  who  had  spent  nearly  all  his  days  in  the  army,  was 
a  hiixh  spirited  and  most  honourable  old  soldier,  a  companion 
of  \\  olfe  in  America,  and  who  became  personally  known  to, 
aiifl  liiL'lily  esteemed  by  George  III.  through  some  anecdotes 
told  of  his  romantic  generosity.  One  of  these  may  be 
ni(  nlioned.  Having  applied  twice  orthrice  ineffectually  for 
a  coinrnission  for  his  o\m  son,  a  Tacancy  at  length  occurred 
in  his  own  regiment  the  45tli,  to  which  it  was  considered  he 
}ia(llh(;  ritjht  of  nomination.  "While  the  family  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  ofaccom- 
jJisliint;  his  wishes  without  further  trouble,  he  said  to  their 
surprise  he  had  altered  his  determination ; — the  boy  could 

ncjt   have  it.     "There  is,"   said  he,  "young  ,  who  is 

more  in  want  of  it  than  he  is  ;  his  father  gave  me  a  commis- 
sion when  he  might  otherwise  have  disposed  of  it,  and  being 
now  dead  and  his  family  unprovided  for,  itis  but  right  I  should 
r(j[)ay  to  the  son  what  I  owe  to  the  father. — My  boy  must 
wait  ;" — and  the  commission  was  given  away  accordingly. 

.Mrs.  Salisbury  ilaviland,  his  lady,  well  known  among 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  time  for  possessing  an  original  and 
vi^^orous  mind,  was  much  admired  by  Mr.  JBurke  who  when 
in  town  Irequently  corresponded  with  her  on  the  topics  of 
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the  day.  SBe  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  wrote  veraes  with 
ease  and  spirit.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  oalfour  and  Miss  Aston 
who  lived  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  were 
likewise  superior  women ;  and  the  former,  who  possessed  a 
lively  disposition,  is  said  to  have  given  Garrick  the  first  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  Irish  Widow  in  his  farce  of  that 
name,  by  a  trick  played  off  in  a  familiar  party  upon  the 
'simplicity  of  Goldsmith,  which  I  have  related  elsewhere.* 

Among  their  acquaintance  was  Dean  Marlay,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Boswell  for  sprightly  and  sociable  qualities, 
who  having  passed  a  very  agreeable  day  in  the  society  of 
these  ladies,  sent  them  the  following  jeu  d* esprit: — 

HUMBLY    IN8CRI»ED*T0    TWO   CELEBRATED    00<)USTT18. 

An  answer  to  Mrs,  Havilatuf,  who  asked  or  ought  to  have  asked,  **  What 

is  Coquetry?*' 

JTisvilayul.—Whaf  8  Coquetry  7    His  Reverence  — April  weather, 
Not  the  same  two  hours  together ; 
Like  a  weather-  cook  still  turning^, 
Now  'tis  freezing^,  now  'tis  burning' ; 
Now  'tis  tender,  now  'tis  rude. 
Now  'tis  formal  likp  a  prude ; 
Youthful,  beautiful,  and  blooming, 
While  submissive  still  presuming ; 
Every  winning  art  expert  in. 
Lovely,  lively,  and  uncertain  ; 
Flatt'ring  promises  still  making, 
Promises  each  moment  breaking ; 
Sweetly  trifling,  gnily  prating, 
Love  in  every  breast  creating ; 
'Tis  a  dear  bewitching  sprite. 
Made  of  beauty,  wit,  and  spite ; 
Form'd  to  deceive  and  to  subdue, 
And  look  like false  Balfour  and  you. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Burke  received  a  visit  from  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his  daughter,  an  ingenious 
lady  already  introduced  to  the  reader  under  the  name  of 
Leadbeater,  who  charmed  with  the  situation  of  his  park 
and  its  vicinity,  wrote  a  short  poem  descriptive  oi  the 
scenery  and  mansion,  with  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  owner. 
To  this  he  wrote  a  flattering  reply,  and  a  criticism  exhibiting 
his  taste  and  judgment  on  what  a  descriptive  piece  should  be. 

•  Life  of  Goldsmith,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. — Of  this  work  two  or  three 
piracies  huve  appeared,  equally  disreputable  to  their  compilers  and  des^ 
titute  of  original  information. 

B 
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His  benerolesoe  wbb  freqoentlr  ahonn  in  admiDieteiiiig 
medicine,  of  which  he  knew  a  Uttle  of  the  simpler  parts,  la 
his  poorer  neigbhoure  in  the  countrj-,  *  hen  they  were  uiuble 
to  pay  for  more  regular  advice  or  too  distant  to  procure  it 
immediately ;  and  aUo  to  hia  aeirauts  and  iamily.  On  one 
ocoasion  in  mixing  gotne  mcdieinea  for  Mrs.  Burke,  he  ueed 
a  wrong  one  by  mistAke,  and  finding  it  likely  to  be-  pro- 
ductive of  Berious  consequences,  eiperieneed  indeBcnMble 
ogouy  for  a  fen  hours  until  aasured  there  was  no  &rthOT 
(knger.  In  allusion  to  thia  unpleasant  occinrenee,  he  Bome- 
time  afterwards  used  to  eay  to  Dr.  Brocklesbv,  "  I  mean  to 
leave  off  practice,  Doctor,  for  I  fear  I  am  little  better  than 
a  quack."  Mra.  Leadbeater,  in  on&ufher  visit-sat  Beacoce- 
Held  discovered  htm  when  sought  for  some  other  purpose, 
husily  occupied  in  preparing  a  large  stock  of  pills  for  tlie 
indigent  of  the  vicinity — an  emplo_^'ment  in  which  he  (SB- 
piaved  considerable  deiterity. 

To  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  showing  moTB 
conipasaion  to  the  itinerant  clasa  than  ia  generally  exhibited, 
in  conformity  with  the  ciistmiis  of  Ireland,  where  from 
there  being  then  no  poor  kws,  more  consideration  wm 
displayed  to  such  objects  than  in  thia  country.  All  the 
silver  which  he  carried  out  in  going  for  a  walk  was  usually 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  bo  that  if  a  hackney  coach  brought 
him  to  the  door,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it  without 
procuring  the  means  from  the  house.  He  would  not  admit 
that  persons  refused  to  aaaiet  traveUing  mendicants  from 
policy.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  be,  in  conTersation  on  the  subjerti 
"  it  is  only  an  apology  for  saving  their  money."  Some 
years  after  this  time,  «hen  enfeebled  by  infirmity  and  grief 
for  tlie  loss  of  his  son,  he  was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconsfield  with  two  ladies,  one  of  them  his  niece,  a 
beggar-man  rather  advanced  in  years  accosted  them  request- 
ing assistance.  Mr,  Burke  after  n  few  questions  gave  him  a 
shilling.  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  Sir,"  remarked  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  rather  more  freedom  or  caution  than  he  thought 
necessary,  as  they  walked  on,  "you  should  bestow  upon  thoee 
people  who  are  generally  wortlilesa  characters,  so  much. 
What  you  have  just  now  given  will  be  spent  in  jnii." 
"  Madam,"  replied  he  empbatic^ly,  after  a  pause,  and 
assuming  a  grave  aspect,  "  he  is  an  old  man , — and  if  fin  be 
his  comfort,  let  him  nave  yi'«."  I 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

Count  de  Mirabeftu — Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Aroof  f  debti — Report  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  bis  Son — Impeachment  of  Mr.   Hasting^s — Perom-* 

.  tion  on  opening  the  Cbaricefl — Visit  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Burke — Con* 
▼enadons  with  a  Gentleman  in  London— Letters  to  Lord  Charlomont 
— Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  hira^Prefiioe  to  fiellendenus — Epitaph  on 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Early  in  this  year  (1785) ,  he  received  on  a  short  visit  at 
Beaconsfield  the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau,  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  French  Bevolu« 
tion.  He  had  come  to  England  on  some  literary  projects, 
was  already  well  known  and  received  by  several  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot.  Bv  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  been  school*, 
fellow,  he  was  introduced  to  Burke,  as  indeed  were  most 
other  eminent  foreigners  who  found  their  way  to  England;  but 
we  have  no  record  of  what  either  of  these  personages  then 
thought  of  the  other.  During  the  reign  of  the  former  over  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  whole  speeches  of  the  Irish 
orator  were  pressed  into  his  service  and  unscrupulously  used 
as  his  own — a  proceeding  adopted  by  him  towards  many  other 
writers  likewise,  whose  arguments  or  manner  assisted  such 
views  as  he  had  in  prospect.  The  i^esponse  of  Burke  was  by 
no  means  so  compHmentarv ;  for  writmg  in  FebruaiT,  1791, 
shortly  before  the  French  leader's  death,  and  when  his  pro* 
jects  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eoyal  authority  were 
unknown  in  England,  he  thus  wrote  jocularly  to  a  Mr.  W  ood- 
ford  in  allusion  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  paying  him  a  visit — "  I 
have  had  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  in  my  house ;  will  he  (the 
Abbe)  submit  afterwards  to  enter  under  the  same  roof  ?  I  will 
have  it  pmified  afid  expiated,  and  I  shall  look  into  the  best 
formulas  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards  for  that  purpose. 
I  will  do  everything  but  imitate  the  Spaniard,  who  burned  his 
house  because  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  had  been  lodged 
in  it.     That  ceremony  is  too  expensive  for  my  finances.*' 

In  the  session  commencing  25th  January  1785,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  India  Company's  affairs  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  amendment  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox.  In  allusion  to  the  Governor  General  he  observed, 
that  ''  there  was  at  that  moment  in  India  as  great  a 
phenomenon  as  ever  the  world  had  produced — a  person 
who  stood  Jiot  as  a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
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of  tl.at  House — vhose  crimiiud  charge  was  on  the  records 
ci  x].r:T  journals,  and  whose  recall  had  been  ordered  bv  that 
Ih'K^f.  >i'everthelej?6.  in  defiance  of  their  authontv, 
that  r  riniiiial  was  at  this  moment  commanding  our  armies 
fji.fi  <:ir»ctiiig  the  expenditure  of  our  revenuea  in  Bengal." 
Jh'  liktui*^'  Ujok  part  on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster 
hrTiitiiiv,  in  which  the  Minister  was  accused  of  showing  as 
iiiu«  li  n-seutment  towards  Mr.  Fox.  as  he  had  done  in  the 
pn.<»rliii<:  se<>ion  towards  the  3Iember  for  Malton.  On  the 
quf>tir,ii  of  the  cotton  tax;  on  that  of  the  treatment  of 
coBvirts  under  sentence  of  transportation ;  on  the  sinking 
fund  ;  and  in  addition  to  others  of  less  moment,  on  the  Irish 
ciinmirrcial  propositions,  he  took  part.  Though  siding  chiefly 
with  <)p])ositiou  on  this  point,  lie  was  less  active  than  usual 
on  till*  latter,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  preventing  him  as  he 
said  in  reply  to  an  allusion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  from  balandng 
mi  nut  fly  and  invidiously  conflicting  claims  between  the 
country  of  his  nativity-  and  that  of  his  adoption.  The  latter 
liad  raised  hitn  from  nothing  to  stations  of  high  public  trust 
and  honour,  with  the  power  to  legiskte  not  for  any  one  class 
of  ])C'rsf)n8,  or  for  any  one  spot  however  dear  that  root 
7ni<^dit  1)0  to  him,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  lar«;e. 

The  ^linister's  motion  for  reform  in  the  representation 
drew  from  Burke  some  pointed  animadversions,  demanding 
liow  /le  of  all  men  could  assume  that  the  people  were  not 
Hiifllcicntly  represented  in  that  House,  when  he  daily  boasted 
that  his  own  place  and  preponderance  there  were  solely 
owin^  to  the  voice  of  the  people?  The  argument  was  un- 
answcrahle.  On  the  go^^eniment  bill  for  regulating  the 
j)uhli('  olfices  which  Sheridan  termed  a  mere  ratcatching 
measure,  lie  was  equally  severe,  and  coutinuing  the  allusion 
to  matters  of  petty  reform,  ludicrously  quoted — 

**■  Mice  and  rats,  and  sucli  small  deer, 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year — " 

while  lie  contrasted  its  biting  and  impracticable  economy 
with  ih(j  profusion  countenanced  in  India,  which  would  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  shoulders  of  England.  This  theme,  India, 
now  chiefly  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  as  he  thus  expressed 
it—  "  At  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  the  retirements  of  summer,. 
in  the  avocations  of  the  winter,  and  even  amid  the  snows 
(aJkiding  to  the  ill  reception  he  had  experienced  the  pre- 
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ceding  sefwion)  tlist  had  Untelr  been  showering  on  mj  head.** 
Besides  the  amendment  to  the  Address  already  noticed,  he 
Bubseqaently  supported  motions  by  other  members  on  the 
same  truitfiu  subject  of  India. 

But  his  ffreat  effort  of  the  session,  Februarj  28th,  was  on 
the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a 
fertile  and  vigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme 
mad  under  the  disadvantage  of  rising  last  in  the  debate,  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  overpower 
the  hearer.  It  has  been  said  to  be  in  some  parts  florid.  But 
in  energy,  in  rhetorical  address,  in  a  minute  knowledge  of 
India  and  especially  of  the  intricacies  of  the  question  itseu,  in 
the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  those  of  the  Company's 
servants  who  were  considered  by  their  intrigues  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  debts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narrative 
and  detail,  it  was  deemed  equal  to  any  thing  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament.  The  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Tanjore  by  the  Nabob  and  his  agents,  were 
known  to  Burke  from  private  information,  as  well  as  from 
public  documents.  He  cnaracterized  the  chief  agent  and  coun- 
sellor of  his  Highness  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Benfield,  as 
*'  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but 
unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,  between  the  bounties  of 
Providence  to  renovate  and  the  wickedness  of  man  to  des- 
troy." Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  speech  is  said  to  have 
evaporated  in  the  printed  report.  On  this  subject  he  had  in 
the  following  month  some  correspondence  withLord  Thurlow. 

Shortly  alter  this  period  he  suffered  great  agony  of  mind 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
loss  in  a  violent  storm  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  of  a 
Harwich  packet  in  which  his  son  had  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. Fortunately  the  report  proved  untrue.  He  arrived 
in  safety,  and  after  visiting  Holland,  Flanders,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  states,  was  received  with  some  distinction  in 
the  Court  and  capital  of  France.  During  his  father's  tenure 
of  power,  he  had  been  appointed  joint-receiver  with  Dr. 
King  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  Lands,  held  for  life. 
After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  Earl  Fitz- 
william  had  made  him  auditor  of  his  accounts. 
,  The  re-election  of  the  Member  for  Malton  as  Lord  Rector 
of  Glasgow  University  having  taken  place  in  November  1784, 
he  proceeded  thither  toward  the  end  of  August  this  year^ 
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laltliougli  of  a  quite  different  character  from  tlioso  of  hia 
iiituer,  tliuj"  are  likely  to  sliare  the  same  fute  aa  literary  com- 
positions — and  oIsd  those  of  Fox — that  is,  never  to  be  con* 
eultoii  a  aecoiid  time  for  any  eitraordinary  originftlity  of 
tliougbt,  exhibitiouB  of  genius,  or  tlie  high^t  attributes  of 

In  Jiovember  1783  Mr.  Burke  wa«  elected  Lord  Hector 
of  tUe  Uuiversity  of  Qhwgon~.  His  inataUation  which  took 
place  in  April  iollowing,  drew  a  large  coucouho  of  specta- 
tors including  all  distinguished  for  rank  or  entinence  in.  the 
surrounding  country,  anxious  to  aee  one  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  inucli.  Several  literati,  ainoDg  whom  wm 
Professor  Dugolil  Stewart,  accompanied  him  from  Edin- 
burgh. An  elegant  speech  expressed  hia  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred,  his  regard  for  the  learning  and  talent 
assembled  witbiu  their  walls,  and  his  eateem  for  the  national 
character  by  which  he  had  been  farourably  impressed. 
"  They  lire  a  people,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Windham,  "  acute  and 
proud,  of  much  pretension  and  no  inconsiderable  perform- 
ance ;  und  Dotwitliataudiog  uodue  egotism  and  eicessiTfi 
nationality  on  the  whole  very  estimable."  Profesaor  Leech- 
inan  wod  the  official  medium  of  communication  with  him 
ou  such  afiiiira  ef  the  College  as  were  to  be  executed  in 
London,  one  of  the  first  being  to  see  the  Trustees  of  the 
celebrated  Hunterian  Museum,  which  had  been  a  bequest  to 
that  University. 

In  tlie  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  May  1781  the 
chief  etfort  of  the  late  Payraaster  was  in  moving  (June  lith) 
a  representation  to  the  King  on  the  late  diasolution;  a 
"paper,"  aaid  Mp.  Fox  subsequently,  "  whicli  would  make 
the  tame  of  some  men,  but  which  in  tlie  number  and  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Burke's  productions  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
remembered."  Two  days  afterwards  on  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation,  which  was  supported  by  Fox,  Sheridan, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  hia  own  friends  in  additioa 
to  Pitt,  Burke  opposed  it  jii  a  very  powerful  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Duiidas,  Lord  North,  Mr.  "W.  W.  Grenville, 
aud  Lord  Mulgrave — exhibiting  on  this  question  a  complete 
diajuni-tion  of  party  opinions.  In  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  Bill,  lie  predicted  several  of  its  inefficiencies  in  a  \ 
Diauner  which  a  very  competent  judge  of  the  maltei 
(Sir  John  Malcolm)  in  a  passing  trihute  to  hU  meniDrya 
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onQ  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators  of  our  country, 
says  have  been  realized  to  the  letter. 

He  was  not  viewed  however  with  much  favour  by  maiw  of 
the  new  members  of  the  House.  In  common  with  Mr.  Fox, 
he  had  incurred  considerable  odium,  but  unlike  him  had 
taken  no  pains  to  work  it  off.  His  habits  being  little  laid  out 
for  popularity  he  did  not  now  or  at  any  time  si^ciently  court 
intercourse  or  familiarity  with  one  class  of  society,  or 
the  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands  and  hoisting 
upon  shoulders  of  another.  The  latter  in  fact  were  not 
much  to  his  taste.  A  prejudice  or  combination,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a  signal  for 
coughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike,  by  men  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  contending  against  nim  in  any 
other  manner.  The  speech  introducing  the  representation 
to  the  King  was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion 
was  received  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India  ques* 
tions  of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  himself  or  the  subject  he  was  almost  overpowered  by 
continued  and  violent  vociferation.  And  on  another  of 
these  occasions  instead  of  threatening,  like  a  late  distiu'f 
guished  leader  of  Opposition  (Mr.  Tiemev),  when  similarly 
assailed, "  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  '^  that  he  could  teach  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  comprehension.*' 

At  another  time  having  occasion  to  rise  with  papers  in 
his  hand,  a  rough  country  gentleman  who  had  more  ear 
perhaps  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
discussion,  exclaimed  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair, 
"  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read 
that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech 
into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so  much 
irritation  that  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes,  he 
ran  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,*'  said  the  facetious 
Q-eorge  Selwyn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I 
see  the  fable  realized — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass."  To  muzzle  the  lion  became  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  his  being 
heard ;  and  as  several  of  the  younger  friends  of  the  Minister 
were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned,  he  was  accused 
of  proQioting  it.     It  is  certain  that  he  then  thought  him 
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his  most  formidable  opponent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  his  powers  wnich  made  it  difficult  to  give  him 
w  hat  IMr.  Fox's  less  diversified  mode  of  attack  commonly 
received,  a  complete  answer;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
rulHecl  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  temper.  The  same  reason,  that  of 
*'  muzzling  the  lion*'  towards  himself,  has  been  assigned  for 
the  ^Minister  allowing  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  go  on  after  having  in  the  first  instance 
decidedly  opposed  it.  An  able  anonymous  writer*  of  that 
day  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  indecorous  interruptions 
"  given  to  a  man  possessed  of  an  eloquence  with  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  must  lose  in  the  competition.'* 
The  truth  was,  they  had  been  so  frequent  towards  other 
popular  men,  that  on  a  motion  by  Sir  George  Sayile,  a 
session  or  two  before,  the  curious  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
the  Speaker  (Mr.  Cornwall)  severely  reprimanding  a  large 
body  of  members  as  "  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  elsewhere  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
attcnid  to  any  part  of  the  debate  in  order  that  they  might 
dec'ide  with  decency,  or  vote  with  conviction." 

Two  letters  from  India  afforded  him  some  food  for  medi<^ 
tion. — One  from  Lord  Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  which 
spoke  of  the  local  authorities  and  practices  of  that  country 
quite  in  his  own  strain  of  censure,  and  as  a  scene  which  from 
its  wretched  system  of  management  he  would  gladly  quit 
at  tlie  first  good  opportunity  —  the  other  from  Sir  William 
Jones  tlien  at  Calcutta,  deprecating  his  supposed  resent- 
ment sliould  he  form  any  connexion  or  friendship  with 
j\lr.  Hastings,  of  which  he  had  been  erroneously  informed. 

Early  in  the  year,  he  had  lost  by  death  nis  friend  Sir 
George  Savile,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  of  his  time, 
with  whom  a  close  intimacy  commenced  about  the  time  of 
liis  entry  into  Parliament,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  dissolved  by  that  which  dissolves  all  human 
connexions.  Sir  Greorge  was  a  man  of  upright  intentions, 
warm  heart,  and  considerable  talents.  To  the  latter  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  say  that  in  their  parliamentary  exertion  he 
was  frequently  believed  to  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
suggesting,  shaping,  and  revising  some  of  the  measures  he 
introduced  into  the  House ;  obligations  indeed  incurred  in 

*  Dr.  Towers,  then  wiitingr  in  the  New  Annual  Reg^ter. 
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common  with  erery  otifer  member  of  the  party'*  To 
Tirtaes  and  merit  Mr.  Burke  paid  an  animated  tribute  in  his 
speech  at  Bristol  in  1783,  alluding  to  the  act  in  1778  for 
relieving  the  Boman  Catholics.  To  this  worthy  man  and 
upright  senator  a  very  handsome  statue  is  erected  in  York 
cathedral.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a  pillar,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  is  written,  "  The  Petition  of  the 
Preeholders  of  the  County  of  York ;"  meaning  the  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  question  however  he  and  hit 
eloquent  friend  wholly  differed.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal' 
which  is  six  feet  hign,  the  height  of  the  monument  being 
altogether  sixteen,  is  an  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 

In  the  autumn,  his  house  at  Beaconsfield  was  entered  in 
the  night,  and  robbed  of  plate  and  other  articles  of  value  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  conveyance  which  it  appeared  brought  the 
thieves  from  London  to  effect  it  and  earned  them  and  their 
booty  back,  he  used  fiuniliarly  to  term  it  the  curricle 
robbery.  In  London  not  long  before  his  house  had  suffered  by 
a  similar  depredation.  Soon  afterward  he  found  time  to  draw 
up  for  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  £.  P.  Burke,  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  "Lectures  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce," 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  that  gentleman  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall,  Bristol.  They  are  said  to  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  genius,  knowledge,  and  compre* 
hensive  acquaintance  with  commercial  principles  and  history. 

About  the  same  time  death  withdrew  from  the  world  his 
old  acquaintance  Dr.  Johnson,  from  whom  in  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  twenty-seven  years,  no  estrangement  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.  Visiting 
him  in  nis  last  illness  with  some  other  friends,  Mr.  Burke 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  strangers  might  be  oppressive 
to  him.  "  No,  Sir,  said  the  dying  moralist,  "  it  is  not  so ; 
and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  com- 
pany would  npt  be  a  delight  to  me."  He  followed  him  to 
to  the  grave  as  a  mourner ;  and  in  contemplating  his 
character,  applied  to  it  a  fine  passage  from  Cicero  which 
might  equally  suit  his  own — Intentum  enim  animum  guoH 
arcvm  habebat,  nee  languescens  succumbebat  senectuti,^-' 
When  some  one  censured  Johnson's  general  rudeness  in 
society,  he  replted  with  equal  consideration  and  truth,  "  It 
is  well,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  worse  to 
accuse  himself  of  than  some  harshness  in  conversation."     He 
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often  remarked  thst  Johnson  Kta  greater  in  tfisciiuse  tliaa 
even  in  irriting ;  aod  that  Boeirell's  Life  w^  the  best  record 
of  his  powers.  In  1790  he  became  one  of  the  committee 
fonnrtl  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory,  when  a  difflerenw 
of  o[)iiiion  arose  as  to  where  it  Bhould  "be  placed,  Bevnolda 
proposing  St.  Paul'^  while  Sir  Joseph  Eanks,  SXetdlf, 
Boswell,  and  Sir  W^illiam  Scott  prrferred  Wertminster 
Abbev.  In  the  former  opinion  Buriie  coincided,  observiitj 
with  his  usual  pleasantry — "  That  it  would  be  indeed 
'  robbins;  Peter  to  pay  Paul'  (alluding  to  the  saints  to  which 
tht'y  are  dedicated)  but  still  the  reasons  lor  transfer  were  ao 
forcible  as  to  make  him  think  it  rather  an  exchange  than 
robbery." 

Shortly  before  this  he  had  lost  by  death  another  highly 
eBteemed  friend  to  whom  allusion  ^as  been  alreftdy  made, 
Genfral  Ilaviland.  Hesiding  at  Penn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconsfield,  a  close  intimacy  had  commenced  between 
the  families,  which  cemented  by  the  subeetjueut  union 
of  the  Eon  of  the  late  General  with  the  niece  of  Mr.  Burke, 
continued  with  the  utmost  cordiality  throu^  life.  The 
General  who  had  spent  nearly  all  his  days  in  the  army,  was 
a  hi^h  Hpiritedand  most  boDourable  old  soldier,  a  companion 
of  ^Volfe  in  America,  and  who  became  jjersonally  known  to, 
andhigldy  esteemed  by  Geoi^e  Til,  through  some  anecdotes 
told  of  his  romantic  generosity.  One  of  these  may  be 
mt'utiLined.  Having  applied  twiee  or'thriee  ineftectaaLy  for 
a  commission  for  hia  own  son,  a  vacancy  at  length  occurred 
in  his  own  regiment  the  43th,  to  which  it  waa  considered  he 
had  the  right  of  nomination.  "While  the  family  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  of  aceom- 
pli^tliing  his  wishes  without  furttier  trouble,  he  said  to  tbeir 
BUrprise  he  had  altered  his  determination ; — the  hoy  cotdd 

not  have  it.     "  There  is,"  said  be,  "  young  ,  who  ia 

more  in  want  of  it  than  he  is  ;  his  father  gare  me  a  oommia- 
Biou  when  be  might  otherwise  have  disposed  of  it,  and  being 
now  dead  aud  hia  family  unprovided  for,  itis  hut  right  1  should 
rejiay  to  the  son  what  I  owe  to  the  father. — My  boy  must 
wait ;" — and  the  commission  was  given  away  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Salisbury  Haviland,  hia  lady,  well  known  among 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  time  for  possessing  an  original  aud 
vigorous  mind,  was  much  admired  by  Mr.  Burke  who  when 
in  town  frequently  corresponded  with  her  on  the  topics  of 
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the  day.  S&e  Imd  a  taste  for  poetrr  and  wrote  yemes  with 
ease  and  spirit.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Balfour  and  Miss  Aston 
who  lived  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  were 
likewise  superior  women ;  and  the  former,  who  possessed  a 
lively  disposition,  is  said  to  have  ^ven  Garrick  the  first  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  Irish  Widow  in  his  farce  of  that 
name,  by  a  trick  played  off  in  a  familiar  party  upon  the 
'simplicily  of  Gk)ldsmith,  which  I  have  related  elsewhere.* 

Among  their  acquaintance  was  Dean  Marlay,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Boswell  for  sprightly  and  sociable  qualities, 
who  having  passed  a  very  agreeable  day  in  the  society  of 
these  ladies,  sent  them  the  following  jeu  d' esprit : — 

HUMBLY    INSCRIBED* TO    TWO   CSLBBRATKD    COQUETTES. 

An  answer  to  Mrs»  SaoUand^  mho  asked  or  ought  to  have  asked,  *'  What 

is  Coquetry?** 

iZiavi/an^.— Wbsf  8  Coquetry  7    Sis  Reverence  — April  weather, 
Not  the  same  two  hours  tog^ether ; 
Like  a  weathercock  still  turning, 
Now  'tis  freexing,  now  'tis  burning ; 
Now  'tis  tender,  now  'tis  rude. 
Now  'tis  formal  likf  a  prude ; 
Youthful,  beautiful,  and  blooming. 
While  submissive  still  presuming ; 
Every  winning  art  expert  in. 
Lovely,  lively,  and  uncertain  ; 
Flatt'ring  promises  still  making. 
Promises  each  momf*nt  breaking ; 
Sweetly  trifling,  gnily  prating. 
Love  in  every  breast  creating ; 
'Tis  a  dear  bewitching  sprite, 
Made  of  beauty,  wit,  and  spite  ; 
Form'd  to  deceive  and  to  subdue. 
And  look  like false  Balfour  and  you. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Burke  received  a  visit  from  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his  daughter,  an  ingenious 
lady  already  introduced  to  the  reader  under  the  name  of 
Leadbeater,  who  charmed  with  the  situation  of  his  park 
and  its  vicinity,  wrote  a  short  poem  descriptive  of  the 
scenery  and  mansion,  with  a  faithful  sketch  oi  the  owner* 
To  this  he  wrote  a  flattering  reply,  and  a  criticism  exhibiting 
his  taste  and  judgment  on  what  a  descriptive  piece  should  be. 

•  Life  of  Goldsmith,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. — Of  this  work  two  or  three 
piracies  huve  appeared,  equally  disreputable  to  their  compilers  and  des^ 
titute  of  ori^nal  information. 
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Eia  beoevolenoe  ns  ^njuentlv  shown  in  admlnietenDg 
medicine,  of  which  he  knew  »  little  of  the  simpler  parts,  to 
iiB  poorer  neigbbourein  thecoiinlrT,when  ihey  were  uuable 
to  pay  for  more  regular  adyice  or  too  distuit  lo  proiMire  it 
Immeiiiately  ;  and  also  to  his  oervants  and  famitr.  On  one 
ocoasioa  in  mixing  some  medicines  for  Mrs.  BuAe,  lie  u«ed 
a  wroDg-  one  b^  mistake,  and  finding  it  Ukelr  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences,  eiperienc^  ladeacribable 
ttgonj  for  a  few  hours  until  a«sur^  there  was  no  &rtlier 
danger.  In  allusion  to  this  unpleseaot  occmrenoe,  he  some- 
time anenrards  used  to  say  to  Or.  Brochlesby,  "  I  mean  to 
leaTe  off  practice.  Doctor,  for  I  fear  I  nm  little  better  tbaa 
a  quack."  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  in  oneofher  visits  at  BeaiMOS' 
field  discoTered  him  wfaen  sought  far  some  other  purpose, 
busily  occupied  in  preparing  a  birge  stock  of  pi!ls  for  the 
indigent  of  the  vicinity — an  employmeut  in  whirh  he  dis- 
played considerable  deiteritv. 

to  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  showing  more 
compassion  to  the  itinerant  cisss  than  is  generally  eshibited, 
in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  Ireland,  where  from 
there  being  then  no  poor  kws,  more  consideration  was 
displayed  to  such  objects  than  in  this  country.  All  the 
silver  which  he  carried  out  in  going  for  a  walk  was  usually 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  so  that  if  a  backaey  coach  brought 
him  to  the  door,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it  without 
procuring  the  means  from  the  house.  He  would  not  admit 
that  persons  refused  to  assist  travelling  mendicants  from 
policy.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  in  oonTcrsation  on  the  subject, 
"  it  is  only  an  apology  for  saving  their  money."  Some 
years  after  this  time,  nhen  enfeebled  by  infirmily  and  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconafield  with  two  ladies,  one  of  them  his  niece,  a 
beggar-mnn  rather  advanced  in  years  accosted  them  request- 
int;  assistance.  Mr.  Bnrke  after  a  few  questions  gave  him  a 
shilling.  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  Sir,"  remarked  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  rather  more  freedom  or  caution  than  he  thought 
necessary,  as  they  walked  on,  "  you  should  bestow  upon  those 
people  who  are  generally  worthless  characters,  so  much. 
What  you  have  just  now  given  wiD  be  spent  in  gin-" 
"  Madnm,"   replied  he    emphatically,   after   a  pause,  and 

ng  a  grave  aspect,  "  he  is  an  old  man ;— and  if  gin  be 

niort,  let  him  have  yin." 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

Count  de  Mirabe^u — Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Aroof  f  debti — Report  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  bis  Son — Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastiiig^s — Perora-* 
tion  on  opening  the  Cbaricee — Visit  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Burke — Con* 
▼enadons  with  a  Gentleman  in  London — Letters  to  Lord  Charlemont 
— Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  hira—  Pre&oe  to  fiellendenus — Epitaph  on 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Eablt  in  this  year  (1785),  he  received  on  a  short  visit  at 
Beaconsfield  the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau,  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  French  Bevolu« 
tion.  He  had  come  to  England  on  some  literary  projects, 
was  already  well  known  and  received  by  several  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot.  Bv  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  been  school*, 
fellow,  he  was  introduced  to  Burke,  as  indeed  were  most 
other  eminent  foreigners  who  found  their  way  to  England;  but 
we  have  no  record  of  what  either  of  these  personages  then 
thought  of  the  other.  During  the  reign  of  the  former  over  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  whole  speeches  of  the  Irish 
orator  were  pressed  into  his  service  and  unscrupulously  used 
as  his  own — a  proceeding  adopted  by  him  towards  many  other 
writers  likewise,  whose  arguments  or  manner  assisted  such 
views  as  he  had  in  prospect.  The  i^esponse  of  Burke  was  by 
no  means  so  complimentary ;  for  writing  in  February,  1791, 
shortly  before  the  French  leader's  death,  and  when  his  pro* 
jects  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eoyal  authority  were 
unknown  in  England,  he  thus  wrote  jocularly  to  a  Mr.  Wood- 
ford in  allusion  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  paying  him  a  visit — "  I 
have  had  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  in  my  house ;  will  he  (the 
Abbe)  submit  afteswards  to  enter  under  the  same  roof  P  I  will 
have  it  purified  afid  expiated,  and  I  shall  look  into  the  best 
formulas  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards  for  that  purpose. 
I  will  do  everything  but  imitate  the  Spaniard,  who  burned  his 
house  because  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  had  been  lodged 
in  it.     That  ceremony  is  too  expensive  for  my  finances.*' 

In  the  session  commencing  25th  January  1786,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  India  Company's  affairs  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  amendment  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox.  In  allusion  to  the  Governor  General  he  observed, 
that  ''  there  was  at  that  moment  in  India  as  great  a 
phenomenon  as  ever  the  world  had  produced — a  person 
who  stood  Jiot  as  a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
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•-.:  *.    .*   }:   •-5«r — "xiT-e  criniir-al  charse  was  on  the  records 
:  '   -  :    .  .rr.a.r.  £i.'i  w ':.:?<:  rtv^'.l  had  b^^n  crceKii  bv  that 
i :    .  -  - .       N '  ■  e rt  Lc [ -.  ? s .    in   dt-liazice    of   iheir    autboritv, 
•     *     -:  ::.l'.  "  :-  l:  t':.:-   r-.-rnier.:  c»:c:n:ai:diiis  our  armies 
:  ■        .-   .v.r.iL'  tl.r  ei>.:.'ii  :'.!>-  c:  «:*wj"  rtve-nucs  in  Bee  gal." 
I:-    ;.-■■•.-*-  ti-.k  :ar:  ..:.   the  »w.l:;ev.t  of  the  Westminster 
-  :   *.:...  ::.  -a':. [•:':.  z'r."  Miriistf-r  was  accused  of  showing  as 
:.  .       •■  '•:.::..':.:  z.-acisi^   Mr.  Fci.  as  he  had  done  in  the 
I  rv     '■-  :..:  j"  v-i  c  t-.-.vjirds  the  Me::.bt-r  for  Malton-     On  the 
^;  .♦ -V  ::  o:' th-  ••.•tt.r:  tax:  on   that  uf  the   treatment  of 
c:.'.  ■':-  \;r.  I'-r  se-r.tviAv  of  t  r:\nsp  onation  ;  on  the  sinking 
!"..:.  i  :  ti:.  i  ill  additi'.-ii  t.j  others  ..-f  irss  moment,  on  the  Irish 
c"  T.  r;  •  .'<■:::'.  ^/Pi^-'p'.'sitiijns,  he  toc»k  part.  Though  siding  chiefly 
v..\':.  <  f].]    ^iti'.ii  r.n  this  poiiit.  he  was  less  active  than  usual 
o:.   T:.»'  latter,  a  ft-eiinir  of  delicacy  preventing  him  as  he 
h -ii  i].  Tr:ly  to  an  allusion  fn:»m  Mr.  Pitt,  from  balancing 
i:-.!:.-.:-  !y  ai.d   iixvidiously   conflicting   claims    between  the 
C'  '.Ltry  of  ]ii«  nativity  and  that  of  his  adoption.    The  latter 
l.a-i  rui-«».-d  hiin  from  nothing  tu  stations  of  high  public  trust 
a:,d  h'.ii'ur.  with  the  power  to  legislate  not  foranr  one  class 
<fi'  j/»  r^)ii»,  or   for   any  one  spot  however   dear  that   spot 
iiiiL'1-i  !'♦'  to  him,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  l;iri:»'. 

'J'i;<'  M  ill  is  tor'' s  motion  for  reform  in  the  representation 
rlr«  A  iVuni  Burke  some  pointed  animadversions,  demanding 
lJO^\  /if  of  all  men  could  assume  that  the  people  were  not 
i-ijtll<l»iitly  represented  in  that  House,  when  he  daily  boasted 
that  liir^  own  place  and  preponderance  there  were  solely 
ouini:  lo  the  voice  of  the  people?  The  argument  was  un- 
ausw*  nil.le.  On  the  government  bill  for  regulating  the 
])iil)lir  olHces  which  Sheridan  termed  a  mere  rateatching 
inca.-un-,  lie  was  eijually  severe,  and  continuing  the  allusion 
1(;  ]iiattt'r.s  of  petty  reform,  ludicrously  quoted — 

*'  Mice  and  rats,  and  sucli  small  deer, 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year — " 

wliilu  he  contrasted  its  biting  and  impracticable  economy 
wiih  ilic  prot'usion  countenanced  in  India,  which  would  idti- 
riiately  fall  on  tlie  shoulders  of  England.  This  theme,  India, 
iKAv  chiefly  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  as  he  thus  expressed 
it  -  "  At  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  the  retirements  of  summer, 
iii  ih(j  avocations  of  the  winter,  and  even  amid  the  snows 
(iilliidijig  to  the  ill  reception  he  had  experienced  the  pre- 
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ceding  session)  tlist  had  Uitely  been  showering  on  my  head.** 
Besides  the  amendment  to  the  Address  alreaidj  noticed,  he 
subsequently  supported  motions  by  other  members  on  the 
same  fruitful  subject  of  India. 

But  his  ffreat  effort  of  the  session,  February  28th,  was  on 
the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a 
fertile  and  vigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme 
mad  under  the  disadvantage  of  rising  last  in  the  debate,  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  overpower 
the  hearer.  It  has  been  said  to  be  in  some  parts  florid.  But 
in  energy,  in  rhetorical  address,  in  a  minute  knowledge  of 
India  and  especially  of  the  intricacies  of  the  question  itseu,  in 
the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  those  of  the  Company's 
servants  who  were  considered  by  their  intrigues  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  debts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narrative 
and  detail,  it  was  deemed  equal  to  any  thing  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament.  The  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Tanjore  by  the  Nabob  and  his  agents,  were 
known  to  Burke  from  private  information,  as  well  as  from 
public  documents.  He  characterized  the  chief  agent  and  coun- 
sellor of  his  Highness  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Benfield,  as 
"  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but 
unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,  between  the  bounties  of 
Providence  to  renovate  and  the  wickedness  of  man  to  des- 
troy." Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  speech  is  said  to  have 
evaporated  in  the  printed  report.  On  this  subject  he  had  in 
the  following  month  some  correspondence  with  Lord  Thurlow. 

Shortly  ailer  this  period  he  suffered  great  agony  of  mind 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
loss  in  a  violent  storm  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  of  a 
Harwich  packet  in  which  his  son  had  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. Fortunately  the  report  proved  untrue.  He  arrived 
in  safety,  and  after  visiting  Holland,  Flanders,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  states,  was  received  with  some  distinction  in 
the  Court  and  capital  of  France.  During  his  father's  tenure 
of  power,  he  had  been  appointed  joint-receiver  with  Dr. 
King  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  Lands,  held  for  life. 
After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Earl  Fitz- 
william  had  made  him  auditor  of  his  accounts. 
,  The  re-election  of  the  Member  for  Malton  as  Lord  Sector 
of  Glasgow  University  having  taken  place  in  November  1784, 
he  proceeded  thither  toward  the  end  of  August  this  year^ 
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—    -   :. i"r    111  i  ~Tr.'  -.f-isiz:  T..::^  CTer  a  con- 
- ."    :  "^^    :-Li:.  i^  i  li'r  srirz.  Ti-r  wcrks  both  of 

______       __    ;       _  _        ■__  _  ■    ^^^        •  • 
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■    :    ..    :.-   ::  :ir  r.    ?:  >-  ■.•r>:u?vi<  scenes  of  his  life 

-   :      •      :-     T..  .-  ::>»>::•:.  -ari?  a  r-:l:::oal  siorm — ^in  the 

.".  ..    ::...•  li:- <.T;'T7z:r  General  cf  India,  who  had 

*.     i-T.  '  :  ::.  El^.s-c.     Tii*  sTrnn  indeed  was  of  his 

IJm:  ::  t^s  rs:*ec  :::  no  spirit  of  paction,  in- 

*  ■  -  •     ;  r.  i .  •  T..  1  vi.  .r .   !■;  ":.  i ::  5r  1 :  i:  c-tv-anie  a  sacrifice  of  ease 

*  *      _'  V  i :::.:  V  r  V  T? :  *  a ?  L-r  e.  ii^-t^  i vcd  of  i  ust  ice  and  humanitr, 

.  :  r-  -::i::.  :?.»?  str-.r  j  rrcn:  iil-coins:.  and  throw  the 
:"  !..s  .'::.!  :r::.e:rle  •  v^r  the  nx^st  helpless  race  of 
'.  ;•  T  Briti-:.  don.ii.i.jn.    Such  was  his  design  ;  and  in 

...':.-  or  ^tiito^nieii  it  has  Iven  fully  accomplished.* 
.M  .  'M.-i'irLniTion  is  requirt  J  adequatelv  to  appreciate 
!..•-  '.•  j'.f*-  (A  v..orfx\  couratre  ut-eessary  for  this  undertaking* 
S •,*:..:. 'J  -o  aniiioi:>  or  laborious  had  ever  fallen  to  a  member 
h'.'  t:  ■  K;.f:li>|j  !<•::!. -1  a ture  :  for  though  the  work  was  in  some 
jL'ii -:,!•>■  filvided.  intiuitely  the  greater  part  fell  to  his  share. 
It.  -.Ml-  ]u(U-t'([  a  moral  labour  of  Hercules.  Not  only  nncom- 
iii(>h  <:i  pacity  of  mind  was  requirt^d,  but  the  most  effective  and 
poj;ijliir,  and  Parliamentary- irorA/zi^  talents ;  an  utter  disre- 
lj:iv(\  ot*  (lilliculty  ;  a  vast  fund  of  local  knowledge;  a  per* 
h('\cvii\n'it  in  m(.*ntal  and  bodily  labour  not  to  be  conquered; 
;«  roiitcriipl  for  oblo(|uy  and  reproach  of  every  kind  such  as 
few  iiMii  had  fortitude  enough  to  encounter;  an  acquain- 
t;un<'  with  the  powers,  interests,  habits,  actual  concUtiony 

*   f,r,r(l  Jolin  UuHscirs  Memorials  and  Correflpoudence  of  Fox,VoLii* 
His  binlHlii])  hoH  u  ^ood  paasag^e  on  this  subject. 
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intrigues,  and  eren  TiUaoies  of  nearij  all  India,  anch  aa  no 
man  and  scarcelj  anj  bodj  of  men  oat  of  the  countiy,  oould 
be  expected  to  possess. 

The  accused,  besides,  was  no  inconsiderable  man.    He  waa 
supposed  to  possess  the  personal  good  opinion  of  the  King.^ 
He  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Board  of  Control.    '  He 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  India  Company  which  had  pro- 
fited by  his  sway.    He  had  aggrandized  the  nation  itself 
which  satisfied  with  its  acquisitions,  felt  little  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  the  means  employed  to  procure  them  ;  and  in  fact 
the  subject  for  two  or  three  years  previously  would  scarcely 
be  listened  to  in  Parliament.     He  had  governed  a  vast  em- 
pire for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  of  course  enabled  to  profit 
Dy  the  weight,  in  all  cases  great,  which  authority  bestows. 
He  had  not  only  amassed  a  competent  fortune  himself,  but 
what  was  of  more  consequence  to  his  political  interests,  had 
enriched  more  men  than  any  half  dozen  Prime  Ministers  of 
England  put  together.     He  had  necessarily  many  friends 
and  a  vast  number  of  apologists,  several  of  whom  were  in 
Parliament,  others  in  difierent  situations  of  influence,  who 
from  the  oblique  morality  with  which  all  India  questions  were 
treated,  scarcely  considered  as  offences  there,  what  in  England 
they  would  have  stigmatized  as  unquestionable  crimes.     In 
addition  to  all  these,  the  evidence  had  to  come  from  a  vast 
distance ;  qualified  by  some  who  thought  the  blame  ought 
rather  to  fall,  on  the  agents  than  on  the  principal ;  by  some 
who  hesitated  to  condemn  proceedings  which  nad  been  the 
source  of  their  own  gain ;  by  some  who  shrunk  from  the 
odium  of  coming  forward  or  being  considered  as  public  ac- 
cusers ;  all  which  circumstances  were  observed  to  operate 
powerfully  in  the  subsequent  evidence  given  upon  the  trial 
of  the  Governor  General. 

Against  all  these  considerations,  against  the  opinions  of 
some  of  his  own  party,  and  in  some  degree  against  his  own  per- 
sonal  interests,  Mr.  Burke  determinedly  persevered,  winning 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  over  to  his  opinion  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  what  was  of  no  less  moment,  con- 

*  During"  the  trial  a  caricature  was  exhibited  of  Mr.  Hasting^s  trundling^ 
his  Majesty  in  a  wheelbarrow,  with  the  label,  "  What  a  man  buys  he  may 
•sell."  '*  Well,"  said  the  Kingp  good-humouredly  «on  seeing^  it,  **  I  have 
been  represented  in  many  extraordinary  situations,  but  in  a  wheelbarrow 
is  somethings  new." 
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fctr.iir.ir.::  the  Minister  who  displayed  ermptoms  of  hostility 
at  iir.-t  to  thf  subsequent  obsenance  of  impartialitv.  If  he 
t v  r .  t .  *  a  1 1  y  tailed  in  con  v  ict  i  n  ff  t  he  accused  on  account  of  legal 
t ••«;}.  Ti  i '-al it i<i*  it  is  less  matter  for  wonder,  than  that  under  so 
r:.'.:].y  t  V-taile.-  and  in  the  teeth  of  so  many  powerful  interests, 
}.o  i-r.'.lii  cam*  thf  cause  to  a  decision.  But  the  sentence  of 
t}jt;  ilou?f- of  Lords  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance  in 
Li-i '<pinir,ji.  Tlie  moment  the  impeachment  was  voted  bv 
tlifr  ('tijunumif,  he  ft -It  as  he  often  said  that  the  great  end 
f'T  which  lie  undertook  it— public  justice — was  answered. 
T};e  rcirult  lie  foresaw  from  the  f&st.  Writing  to  Mr. 
I'raiicis  prelim  in  ar}'  to  a  visit  from  him  and  Mr.  Fox,  in 
])•'••.  17*^5  on  the  course  of  proceedings  to  be  adopted  toward 
tlic  laic  (iovcnior  General  of  India,  he  states  their  difficulties, 
tlif  \aricti(s  of  opinion,  and  the  opposition  to  be  encoun- 
urcd  In  till  friend  and  foe  pretty  clearly.  "Speaking  for 
iii\><  If,  iiiv  business  is  not  to  consider  what  will  connct  3Ir. 
JlaMiiiL's  (a  thins;  we  all  know  to  be  impracticable)  but  what 
T^ill  arqiiit  and  justify  myself  to  those  few  persons,  and  to 
tlin.-r  distant  times,  which  may  take  a  concern  in  these  afiairs 
ami  ill  tlic  actors  in  them." 

To  tliose  who  knew  little  of  his  character,  the  motive  forthis 
f,'ratuitous  labour  remained  a  puzzle,  or  was  solved  bv  the  un- 
f<juij(lt(l  idea  that  it  arose  from  slight  sho^n  by  the  feovemor 
Gcmral  to  !Mr.  AVilliam  Burke.  It  is  possible  indeed, re- 
iiu  iiilxriiiu;  how  the  inquiry  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fox,  that 
soiiir  latent  feeling  existed  of  indirectly  justifying  the  India 
bill  by  exporting  to  general  indignation  the  enormities  which 
thai  measure  was  meant  to  correct.  But  the  great  and 
(lincl  inducement  beyond  all  question,  was  a  detestation  of 
any  lliing  like  oppression  or  injustice  inherent  in  the  man. 
It  was  not  simply  a  moral  principle  but  an  ingrafted  feeling; 
too  ardent  and  unrestrained  for  the  imposing  station  he 
occupied  in  the  country,  but  which  had  been  shown  in  all 
tlie  chief  actions  of  hi^  life,  public  and  private. — In  upholding 
a;^^•liTlst  oppression  the  Commons  of  America  at  one  time — 
the  Kin^^  Nobility,  and  Clergy  of  France,  at  another;  in 
resent iii^^  the  tyranny  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  him  by 
Jianiiltou  in  the  early  part  of  his  life;  and  what  he  consi- 
dered the  harshness,  reproach  and  injury  shown  him  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  otluTs  of  the  party  towards  its  decline.  "  In  whose 
])reasl,"  as  ho   subsequently  said  of   himself,  "no  anger. 
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durable  or  yehement,  bas  ever  been  kindled  bat  bj  wbat  be 
considered  as  tyranny.'*  His  philantbropy  and  integrity 
were  constantly  eulogized  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  all 
the  eminent  men  most  opposed  to  him  on  public  affairs,  and 
never  more  so  than  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  prose* 
eution.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  it  was  no 
sudden  burst  of  passion,  no  transient  or  immediate  feeling 
of  resentment,  but  adopted  after  much  and  serious  delibera* 
tion.  Since  1780,  when,  as  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  attacked  and  investigated  before  him,  he  had  constantly 
recommended  his  recall,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
deserved  punishment.  He  hiid  no  other  dislike  to  that 
gentleman  he  said,  than  a  conviction  of  his  mis-government, 
persevered  in  against  repeated  remonstrances  and  orders. 
He  knew  nothing  otherwise  of  him.  He  and  the  rest  of  the 
Committee  had  begun  with  Sir  Elijah  Inpey  and  only  picked 
up  Mr.  Hastings  in  their  way.  His  attention  once  excited 
to  a  subject  so  important  to  the  good  of  our  Indian  empire, 
there  appeared  ample  matter  for  further  inauiry ;  almost 
every  fi^sh  arrival  ^om  the  East  added  to  the  list  of  alleged 
oppressions  or  ofiRsnces  by  the  Governor  General.  Strong 
dissatisfaction,  alternating  with  votes  of  approbation,  had 
been  expressed  at  his  conduct  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at 
home ;  out  orders  for  recall  were  so  intermingled  with  orders 
to  remain,  that  to  many  not  in  the  secret,  the  proceedings  at 
the  India  House  became  a  riddle.  The  main  solution  was, 
that  the  Directors  thought  many  of  his  measures  wrong  and 
desired  his  return ;  the  Proprietors  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
found  them  profitable,  and  therefore  wished  him  to  remain. 

In  1776  the  former  voted  his  recall.  The  latter  body  as 
was  then  in  their  power  according  to  the  charter,  at  a 
General  Court  rescinded  the  order.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Macleane,  a  former  firiend  of  Burke  and  now 
the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  arrived  and  tendered 
the  resignation  of  the  latter,  which  wa^accepted.  But  the 
Governor  General,  finding  himself  taken  at  his  word,  denied 
having  given  that  gentleman  any  such  authority,  and  reso- 
lutely kept  his  station ;  while  Macleane  having  perished  at 
sea  on  his  return  from  India,  this  extraordinary  misunder* 
standing  was  never  explained  to  the  world.  In  1779,  1780, 
.1781,  in  settling  the  government,  he  was  continued.    I9 
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'•    I'.r. :.:?  aa  C"r.a:rr_an  •:■:' the  Secret  Committee, 

.     .':'..  :  a  *:.-::.j    :    ?c-\  ■:-:»:  res  lurions  a:riiiusr  him, 

J    *   ■  o-  .->  r-  ill."^..:  "r.  wa«  /rd-nhi  aeooniinjiy  ;  but 

:        r.  :  :>    ...;■ .:. j   r*  11    by   tlie   o?r.siitution   of  the 

I  *  -^vr  S'T'   ■:  .  j.'-jii;  n-ziritivevi  the  onier.    At 

:  _  Y-:  T  ,.i7y   17n3.   :.-•  ou.'.te*:   Bt-n^ral   of  his  own 

.-:  .i-  L  r!   M-.  .irry.T'y  i.ii  bren  ap^ioinred  to  it 

:.•       .'!..■.-.'   .:  .\  :\  >v  a*?.:::.-. :: :•::  oi*  i:ie  supreme  aurhoritr 

*    .     . :--.  i  '  y  Mr.  Hiij-i'^i,'?  and   his  party  they  had 

.  :    rv*>:  tVci:  bv  : .rvt-,  had  that  nobiexuan arrived 

...  '    ..    ."•;!  "'■-.-:. Tr-  --.r-  -iiilarkid. 

''.       ::■...:.  J  E:.  _:.:•.:. :,  tV.e  Dirtctors  passed  a   vote  of 

•  . .    .-:.-:.>  1  ii^-i'-.dii.vrlrorijus  services,  though  foryeare 
:  .  :■:■..'  ..ill.  ri  :h:i:    :.i*    pr»vefdin2:s  were  most  ob- 

*:    . :.  .■■:  :..;;:  :.c  d»  s^vis^d  t:>-ir  autlionty  ;  and  never  paid 

•  -.._.:«':  ivjiird  to  trieir  ord^TS  wheu  they  happeued  to 
.*.  ..:!::i:.  •».-  \\\i\i  hi?  Own  upinions.  AuJ  Mr.  Dundas 
..!:•  .:i;.  'i.-.l:irr  d  that  "^Ir.  HastiiiLTS  rarely  quitted  Cal- 

«..:.::  .:i:  :.:>  ir.ick  was  no:  ibl lowed  by  the  deposition  of 
>  .  :  :.:.<;'•.  lii'.-  dtserti'm  of  some  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of 
-  ...  -.i.try."  All  thfse  cirounistaneos.  iu  addition  to  many 
.-  !  : 1 : 1  •  i  \\  V i i- k n ••  w n  V I li V  n t-es ,  tended  to  c^ontirm  M r.  Burke 
...-  :■  irpM>f,  and  to  belivve  that  his  motives  at  any  rate 
:  :•  .qairiiirr  into  the  c««ndiiot  of  such  a  refractory  and 
\;  '.;.*  >.  rvaiit  onuld  not  bi?  questioned.     Alluding  to  these 

•  :  ..'..  _:  T.i'j  prciiiijinary  proeet-dinL:?  ho  obser\'ed : 

•  L  i>t  lit  :ill  could  it  be  said  with  any  colour  of  truth 
t-  :*.  :.■  'A as  actuated  bv  nassion.  Ancer.  indeed,  he  had 
f'  .T.   '■  .:  sun  ly  not  a  blameable  anijer  :  for  who  ever  heard, 

•  i"  l:,:  i:i.|uirini:  anger,  a  digesting  au£:er,  a  collating  anger, 
all  ♦  .\.;";iiiiinLr  ans:er,  or  a  selecting  anger  r  The  anger  he 
had  !'  It  was  an  uniform,  steady,  public  principle,  without  any 
iiib  i:iii.\tiire  oi'  private  animosity;  that  anger,  which  five 
y.  ars  au''j  warmed  his  breast,  he  felt  precisely  the  same,  and 
iiiiiiiipaired,  at  that  moment."  "  Let  who  will  shrink  back," 
^aid  iif,  toucliinE;  on  the  same  theme,  in  1785,  '"I  shall  be 
I'ouiid  at  my  post.  Battled,  discountenanced,  subdued,  dis- 
credit (^l,  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  will  be 
only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  theivfore,  shskll  at  any 
tiiiK;  ])rinc:  before  vou  anv  thins;  toward  the  relief  of  our  dis- 
tnsst'd  fellow-citizens  in  India,  and  towards  the  subversion 
of  the  present  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  for  its  go- 
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yernment,  in  me  Bhall  find  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  ^teadji 
earnest,  and  fiuthful  assistant."  Ten  jears  afterward  wheii 
the  trial  had  been  disposed  of^  he  again  alluded  to  his 
motives.  '*  Were  I  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  nerer 
done),  it  should  be  for  those  (services)  in  which  for  fourteen 
years,  without  intermission,  I  have  showed  the  most  in- 
dustry, and  had  the  least  success ;  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of 
India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ; 
most  for  the  impoftanoe ;  most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the 
judgment ;  most  lor  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit. Others  may  value  them  matt  for  the  intention.  In  that 
surely  they  are  not  mistaken.** 

'  The  belief  in  Mr.  Hastings's  guUt  was  Yerj  general  in 
India  as  well  as  in  England,  by  those  who  had  the  nearest 
views  of  what  was  going  on.  Among  these  in  addition  to 
many  others,  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant  whose  knowT 
ledge  of  India,  integrity,  and  abilities  were  equally  un- 
questioned, and  to  whom  for  eminent  services  a  statue  has 
been  voted  by  the  Company.  To  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  this  gentleman  stedfastly  persevered  on  all  occasions  in 
the  strongest  censure  of  the  obnoxious  Governor  General, 
and  as  firmly  resisted  every  proposition  that  could  be  con- 
sidered complimentary  to  his  memory.  From  authority 
which  the  writer  cannot  question,  he  is  likewise  informed, 
that  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley  who  ought  to  have  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  matter,  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  particularly  on  the  first  three 
charges;  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  have  been  convicted.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Dundas  under 
Lord  North's  administration,  was  the  first  accuser  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  procured  the  vote  for  his  recall ;  and  threatened 
him  with  punishment.  Mr.  Francis  also,  in  the  debate  in 
1788  on  the  propriety  of  making  him  a  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment boasted,  that  ''he  supplied  the  information, 
furnished  the  materials,  and  prompted  the  prosecution,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  stand  aloof  if  the  house  thought 
proper  to  employ  him  in  that  capacity.''  It  is  therefore 
extremely  imjust  to  consider  Mr.  Burke,  as  is  frequently 
done  through  ignorance  or  malice,  either  as  the  original 
accuser  or  as  the  only  instigator  of  a  prosecution  which  un- 
questionably arose  from  pure  motives  in  several  eminent  men. 
The  obloquy  cast  upon  him  during  the  trial,  in  books, 
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His  benevolence  nas  frequeutly  shown  m  administeriDg 
medicine,  of  which  he  knew  a  littlB  of  the  simpler  parts,  to 
lis  poorer  neighbours  in  tlie  country,  when  they  were  uniible 
to  pay  for  more  regular  advice  or  too  distant  to  procure  it 
immediately ;  and  also  to  his  servanta  and  family.  On  one 
ocoasion  in  miiing  some  medidnea  for  Mi-a.  Burke,  he  used 
a  wrong  one  by  mistalie,  and  finding  it  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences,  experienced  mdeecribable 
agony  fur  a  few  houTii  until  aeauiva  there  was  no  farther 
danger.  In  sJlusion  to  this  unpleosunt  occurrence,  be  aome- 
time  ftfterwarda  u*ed  to  say  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  "  I  mewito 
leave  off  practice,  Doctor,  for  I  fear  I  am  little  better  than 
a  quack."  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  in  oneofher  visitBat  Beaeons- 
iield  discovered  bim  when  sought  for  some  other  purpoM, 
busily  occupied  in  preparing  a  large  stock  of  pilla  for  the 
indigent  of  the  vicinity— an  employment  in  which  he  dis- 
played considerable  dexterity. 

To  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  showing  more 
compassion  to  the  itinerant  class  than  is  generally  exhibited, 
in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  Ireland,  where  from 
there  being  then  no  poor  kiwa,  more  consideration  vm 
displayed  to  such  objects  than  in  this  country.  All  the 
silver  which  he  carried  out  in  going  for  a  walk  was  usually 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  so  that  if  a  hackoer  coach  brought 
him  to  the  door,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it  without 
procuring  the  means  from  the  bouse.  He  would  not  admit 
that  jiersons  refused  to  assist  travelling  mendicants  from 
policy.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  in  conversation  on  the  subject, 
"  it  is  only  an  apology  for  saving  their  money."  Some 
years  ailer  this  time,  when  enfeebled  by  iniirmil^  and  grief 
ibr  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconsfield  with  two  ladies,  one  of  them  his  niece,  a 
beggar-man  rather  adranced  in  yeara  accosted  them  request- 
ing assistance.  Mr,  Burke  after  a  few  questions  gave  him  t 
shilling.  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  Sir,"  remarked  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  rather  more  freedom  or  caution  than  he  thought 
neceBsary,  as  they  walked  on,  "  you  should  bestow  upon  those 
people  who  are  generally  worthJesa  characters,  bo  much. 
What  you  have  just  now  given  will  be  spent  in  gilt.' 
"  Mndnm,"  replied  he  emphatically,  after  a  pause,  sod 
assuming  a  grave  aspect,  "  he  is  an  old  man ; — and  if  jm  be 
bis  comfort,  let  him  QaTe^w." 
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CHAPTEE  rX. 

Count  de  MirabeAu — Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcotff  debts — Report  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  bis  Son — Impeachment  of  Mr.   Hastings — Perora-i 

.  tion  on  opening  the  Charges — Visit  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Burlce — Con- 
versations with  a  Gentleman  in  London— Letters  to  Lord  Charlemont 
— Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  him ~  Preface  to  fiellenden us — Epitaph  on 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Early  in  this  year  (1785),  he  received  on  a  short  visit  at 
Beaconsfield  the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau,  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  French  Bevolu* 
tion.  He  had  come  to  England  on  some  literary  projects, 
was  already  well  known  and  received  by  several  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot.  Bv  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  been  school*, 
fellow,  he  was  introduced  to  Burke,  as  indeed  were  most 
other  eminent  foreigners  who  found  their  way  to  England;  but 
we  have  no  record  of  what  either  of  these  personages  then 
thought  of  the  other.  During  the  reign  of  the  former  over  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  whole  speeches  of  the  Irish 
orator  were  pressed  into  his  service  and  unscrupulously  used 
as  his  own — a  proceeding  adopted  by  him  towards  many  other 
writers  likewise,  whose  arguments  or  manner  assisted  such 
views  as  he  had  in  prospect.  The  i*esponse  of  Burke  was  by 
no  means  so  complimentary ;  for  writmg  in  Eebruaiy,  1791, 
shortly  before  the  French  leader's  death,  and  when  his  pro* 
jects  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Boval  authority  were 
unknown  in  England,  he  thus  wrote  jocularly  to  a  Mr.  Wood- 
ford in  allusion  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  paying  him  a  visit — "  I 
have  had  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  in  my  house ;  will  he  (the 
Abbe)  submit  afteswards  to  enter  under  the  same  roof  P  I  will 
have  it  purified  and  expiated,  and  I  shall  look  into  the  best 
formulas  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards  for  that  purpose. 
I  will  do  everything  but  imitate  the  Spaniard,  who  burned  his 
house  because  the  Conn^table  de  Bourbon  had  been  lodged 
in  it.     That  ceremony  is  too  expensive  for  my  finances.'' 

In  the  session  commencing  25th  January  1785,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  India  Company's  afiairs  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  amendment  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox.  In  allusion  to  the  Governor  General  he  observed, 
that  ''  there  was  at  that  moment  in  India  as  great  a 
phenomenon  as  ever  the  world  had  produced — a  person 
who  stood  not  as  a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
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of  til  at  House — "whose  criminal  charge  was  on  the  records 
of  tlicir  joiinials,  and  whose  recall  had  been  ordered  by  that 
House.  NovertbelesB,  in  defiance  of  their  authority', 
tliat  criminal  was  at  this  moment  commanding  our  armies 
mid  directing  the  expenditure  of  our  revenues  in  Bengal." 
]Ie  likewipo  Ux)k  part  on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster 
scTutiiiy,  in  which  the  Minister  was  accused  of  showing  as 
mucli  nsentnient  towards  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
I)re((diiig  sess^ion  towards  the  Member  for  Malton.  On  the 
question  of  the  cotton  tax;  on  that  of  the  treatment  of 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation ;  on  the  sinking 
fund  ;  and  in  addition  to  others  of  less  moment,  on  the  Irish 
ciniiniercial  propositions,  he  took  part.  Though  siding  chiefly 
w  ith  Op])osition  on  this  point,  he  was  less  active  than  usual 
on  the  latter,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  preventing  him  as  he 
said  in  reply  to  an  allusion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  from  balancing 
minutely  and  invidiously  conflicting  claims  between  the 
country  of  his  nativity  and  that  of  his  adoption.  The  latter 
had  raised  him  from  nothing  to  stations  of  high  public  trust 
and  honour,  with  the  power  to  legislate  not  for  any  one  class 
of  persons,  or  for  any  one  spot  however  dear  that  spot 
inh^ht  be  to  him,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  large. 

Tlie  ]\riniater's  motion  for  reform  in  the  representation 
drew  from  Burke  some  pointed  animadversions,  demanding 
how  he  of  all  men  could  assume  that  the  people  were  not 
aiiiilciently  represented  in  that  House,  when  he  daily  boasted 
tliat  Ills  own  ])lace  and  preponderance  there  were  solely 
owiiif^  to  the  voice  of  the  people?  The  argument  was  un- 
aiis\\('ra])le.  On  the  government  bill  for  regulating  the 
pul)li('  offices  which  Sheridan  termed  a  mere  ratcatching 
measure,  he  was  equally  se^'ere,  and  continuing  the  allusion 
to  matters  of  petty  reform,  ludicrously  quoted — 

**  jVIice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year — " 

wliilc  lie  contrasted  its  biting  and  impracticable  economy 
^vitli  the  profusion  countenanced  in  India,  which  would  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  shoulders  of  England.  This  theme,  India, 
]iow  chiefly  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  as  he  thus  expressed 
it — "  At  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  the  retirements  of  summer, 
in  the  avocations  of  the  winter,  and  even  amid  the  snows 
(alluding  to  the  ill  reception  he  had  experienced  the  pre* 
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eeding  Bession)  that  had  latelj  boen  Bboweiing  on  my  head.** 
Besides  the  amendment  to  the  Address  already  noticed,  he 
subsequently  supported  motions  by  other  members  on  the 
same  miitful  suDject  of  India. 

But  his  ffreat  effort  of  the  session,  February  28th,  was  on 
the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a 
fertile  aod  vigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme 
aad  under  the  disadvantage  of  rising  last  in  the  debate,  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  overpower 
the  hearer.     It  has  been  said  to  be  in  some  parts  florid.  But 
in  energy,  in  rhetorical  address,  in  a  minute  knowledge  of 
India  and  especially  of  the  intricacies  of  the  question  itself,  in 
the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  those  of  the  Company's 
servants  who  were  considered  by  their  intrigues  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  debts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narrative 
and  detail,  it  was  deemed  equal  to  any  thing  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament.     The  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Tanjore  by  the  Nabob  and  his  agents,  were 
known  to  Burke  from  private  information,  as  well  as  from 
public  documents.  He  characterized  the  chief  agent  and  coun- 
sellor of  his  Highness  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Benfleld,  as 
"  the  old  betraver,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but 
unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,   between  the  bounties  of 
Providence  to  renovate  and  the  wickedness  of  man  to  des- 
troy."    Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  speech  is  said  to  have 
evaporated  in  the  printed  report.     On  this  suhject  he  had  in 
the  following  month  some  correspondence  withLord  Thurlow. 
Shortly  a^r  this  period  he  sufiered  great  agony  of  mind 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
loss   in   a  violent  storm  ofi*  the  coast  of  Holland,  of   a 
Harwich  packet  in  which  his  son  had  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent.    Fortunately  the  report  proved  untrue.     He  arrived 
in  safety,  and  after  visiting  Holland,  Flanders,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  states,  was  received  with  some  distinction  in 
the  Court  and  capital  of  France.     During  his  father's  tenure 
of  power,  he  had  been  appointed  joint-receiver  with  Dr. 
Song  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  Lands,  held  for  life. 
After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Earl  Fitz- 
William  had  made  him  auditor  of  his  accounts. 
,   The  re-election  of  the  Member  for  Malton  as  Lord  Eector 
of  Glasgow  University  having  taken  place  in  November  1784, 
he  proceeded  thither  toward  the  end  of  August  this  year^ 
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accdmpaxiiMl  bv  Mr.  'Vt'indhntD,  to  be  agiui  installed,  The 
cereiuoDV  fiuisbed.  he  made  a  tour  of  som«  length  to  the 
usual  pictureB<]ne  reeorts  iA  traveller?  in  that  country,  tui 
eiperiented  &»  ntoet  admirers  of  Nature  H&d  her  vrorks 
acknowledge  no  eligbt  pleasure  from  their  Dumber  tad 
variety.  No  portieulars  of  lbi«  jourue%-  seem  to  1j»*«  been 
preeenred,  excepting  a  romantic  etorv  ol  nteetitig  bv  accident 
with  a  young  Wr,  vrho  being  unable  to  ent«r  the  matrimi>- 
Tiial  state,  in  consequence  of  her  lover  having  no  prorisian 
for  their  support,  the  travellers  like  true  knights-emuil, 
Huccoured  tlie  distressed  damsel  by  procuring  an  aj>paint- 
ment  tor  her  betrothed  in  India.  Bnrke  vcriting  in  tha 
end  of  October  to  i5backleton  thus  shortly  adverts  to  tlie 
excursion — "I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  tour  over  a  eoo- 
sidcrahle  part  of  Scotland,  and  have  seen  the  works  both  of 
God  and  man,  in  some  new  and  striking  forms."  I 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  January  24th,  iTSfi, 
he  entered  on  one  of  the  most  tompestuous  scenes  of  bis  lif^ 
—nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  a  political  storm — in  the 
prosecution  of  the  late  Governor  Genenil  of  India,  who  had 
rei^eotly  arrived  in  England.  This  storm  indeed  was  of  bis 
own  creation.  But  it  was  raised  in  no  spirit  of  passion,  in- 
terest, or  malevolence.  To  himself  it  became  a  sacrifice  of  ciM 
to  the  great  interests  as  he  conceived  of  justice  and  bamanit^i 
in  order  to  restrain  the  strong  from  ill-doing,  and  throw  ihe 
shield  of  low  and  principle  over  the  most  helpleM  race  of 
people  under  British  dominion.  Such  was  his  doaign  ;  aod  in 
the  opinions  of  statesmen  it  bas  been  fully  accomplished.* 

Much  consideration  is  required  adequately  to  appreciate 
the  degree  of  moral  courage  necessary  for  this  undertaking. 
Nothing  so  arduous  or  laborious  had  ever  iiillen  to  a  member 
of  the  English  legislature ;  for  though  the  work  was  in  some 
mcnsure  divided,  inSnitciy  the  greater  part  fell  to  his  share. 
It  wus  indeed  a  moral  labour  of  Hercules.  Not  only  uncom- 
mon capacity  of  mind  was  required,  but  the  most  effective  and 
populiir,  and  Parliamentary  working  talents ;  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  diiEculty  ;  a  vast  fund  of  local  knowledge ;  a  per- 
severance  in  mental  and  bodily  labour  not  to  be  conquered; 
a  contempt  for  obloquy  and  reproach  of  every  kind  sneh  w 
few  men  bad  foi^itude  enough  to  encounter;  an  Bcqaain- 
tauco  with  the  powers,  interests,  habits,  actual  cooditioiir 
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intrigues,  an*l  e  if  nearij  all  India,  tnch  as  no 

man  and  searodij  any  bod j  oi  men  oat  of  the  coontiy,  oould 
be  expected  to  possess. 

The  accused,  besides,  was  no  inconsiderable  man.    He  waa 
supposed  to  possess  the  personal  good  opinion  of  the  King.^ 
He  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Board  of  Control.     He 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  India  Company  which  had  pro* 
fited  by  his  sway.    He  had  aggrandized  the  nation  itself 
which  satisfied  with  its  acquisitions,  felt  little  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  the  means  employed  to  procure  them  ;  and  in  fact 
the  subject  for  two  or  three  years  previously  would  scarcely 
be  listened  to  in  Parliament.     He  had  governed  a  vast  em- 
pire for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  of  course  enabled  to  profit 
by  the  weight,  in  all  cases  great,  which  authority  bestows. 
He  had  not  only  amassed  a  competent  fortune  himself,  but 
what  was  of  more  consequence  to  his  political  interests,  had 
enriched  more  men  than  any  half  dozen  Prime  Ministers  of 
England  put  together.     He  had  necessarily  many  friends 
Mid  a  vast  number  of  apologists,  several  of  whom  were  in 
Parliament,  others  in  difierent  situations  of  influence,  who 
from  the  oblique  morality  with  which  all  India  questions  were 
treated,  scarcely  considered  as  offences  there,  what  in  England 
they  would  have  stigmatized  as  unquestionable  crimes.     In 
addition  to  all  these,  the  evidence  had  to  come  from  a  vast 
distance ;  qualified  by  some  who  thought  the  blame  ought 
rather  to  fall,  on  the  agents  than  on  the  principal ;  by  some 
who  hesitated  to  condemn  proceedings  which  had  been  the 
source  of  their  own  gain ;  by  some  who  shrunk  from  the 
odium  of  coming  forward  or  being  considered  as  public  ac- 
cusers ;  all  which  circumstances  were  observed  to  operate 
powerfully  in  the  subsequent  evidence  given  upon  the  trial 
of  the  G-ovemor  Gheneral. 

Against  all  these  considerations,  against  the  opinions  of 
some  of  his  own  party,  and  in  some  degree  against  his  own  per- 
sonal  interests,  Mr.  Burke  determinedly  persevered,  winning 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  over  to  his  opinion  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  what  was  of  no  less  moment,  con- 

*  During  the  trial  a  caricature  was  exhibited  of  Mr.  Hasting^s  trundling 
his  Majesty  in  a  wheelbarrow,  with  the  label,  **  What  a  man  buys  he  may 
sell."  **  Well,"  said  the  King^  ^ood-humouredly  «on  seeing^  it,  **  I  have 
been  represented  in  many  extraordinary  situations,  but  in  a  wheelbarrow 
ia  something'  new." 
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?:.-  ;.•..:._'  tr.e  Mir-ister  who  displayed  prmptoms  of  hostility 
a:  !:.--:  ro  :": »-  =■..V^t•queLt  obsenar.o^  of  impartiality.  If  he 
>  .  '.*  .  ...y  :\:.'.r-i  1!- 1.'  n% ictinir  the  at-oused  on  account  of  legal 
t-  ■  :..•:.:::•?•  ::  :*  ':'.-«?  n:atter  for  wonder,  than  that  under  so 
:..  :  V  •  -rail'  -  rini  i:i  t':.e  ret-th  of  ?omany  powerful  interests, 
:.-.!:  ';i:rry  t':.*-  cau?e  to  a  decision.  But  the  sentence  of 
f.-  if-  ^—  ..:' L'.iriia  was  a  n^iarter  of  minor  importance  in 
:.  -  :  .:.:■  :..  Tm-  n:«  nit-nt  the  impeachment  was  voted  bv 
I:."  l"  ::.::.,:>,  ].r  r't-it  a>  ho  often  said  that  the  erreat  end 
:r  a:.:.-:!  !.♦-  linfi/rt' -.k  it— public  justice — was  answered. 
J:..-  r-.sult  hf  lfre:?aw  from  the  first.  "Writing  to  Mr. 
1  >::.'. c-  j.rf  ]:i:.iiiarj'  to  a  visit  fmm  him  and  Mr.  Fox,  in 
J). . .  17 **;>•■!!  the  i:nurseofpri»ceedin£:s  to  be  adopted  toward 
!:•  '.n\*-  (iuvi-nnjr  Gt-Dt-ral  of  India,  he  states  their  difficulties, 
t:.-  r;ri»T:»>'f  opinion,  and  the  opposition  to  be  encoun- 
Tt-r.  :  :>' !Ji  fri»ii'l  and  i'ov  pretty  clearly.  *•  Speaking  for 
i:.;.—  !:".  u.y  hu-iiiC^s  is  not  to  consider  what  will  con^-ict  Mr. 
iI:i-T  !:.::<  di  thincr  we  all  know  tu  be  impracticable)  but  what 
v,'..\  :i<ijiiit  and  justify  myself  to  those  few  persons,  and  to 
t :.  -•  fii.-tant  times,  whicii  mav  take  a  concern  in  these  aflairs 
a:j'l  ill  tilt'  arturs  in  them.*' 

'\'<,  t  ill  »>c  who  knew  little  of  his  character,  the  motive  for  this 
'^r.i\  i;it  ous  hihour  n-maincd  a  puzzle,  or  was  solved  by  the  un- 
l'i'.!;fii  il  idea  that  it  arose  from  slight  sho^n  bvthe  Governor 
(}•:!•  r:i!tn  ^Ir.  AVilliam  Burke.  It  is  possible  indeed,  re- 
ii  '  :;,!  •  riiiLT  li"w  the  inquiry  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fox,  that 
i-'i:.,  ::iT<iit  frcliiii;  existed  of  indirectly  justifying  the  India 
I  ill  li'.  r-xposinir  tu  general  indignation  the  enormities  which 
iliiit  iinaMire  was  meant  to  correct.  But  the  great  and 
(iinct  iii(iuo<-mcnt  beyond  all  question,  was  a  detestation  of 
Miiy  thiui:  like  o])pression  or  injustice  inherent  in  the  man. 
It  \\i\<  in)i  simply  a  moral  principle  but  an  ingrafted  feeliflg; 
ton  Jin  lent  and  unrestrained  for  the  imposing  station  he 
fM(  uj.icfl  ill  the  country,  but  which  had  been  shown  in  all 
lljc  iliicf  nctiouft  of  hi?*  life,  public  and  private. — In  upholding 
a;^';iiM.-t  oppression  the  Commons  of  -America  at  one  time — 
IIk*  Khi<r,  Nobility,  and  Clergy  of  France,  at  another;  in 
resent  i]ir(  the  tyranny  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  him  by 
H;iiiiili(jn  in  the  early  part  of  his  life;  and  what  he  consi- 
(lend  tli(?  harshness,  reproach  and  injury  shown  him  by  Mr. 
J'ox  and  others  of  the  party  towards  its  decline.  "In  whose 
l)r('a>t,"  as  ho   subsequently  said  of   himself,  "no  anger, 
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durable  or  yehement,  has  ever  been  kindled  bat  bj  what  he 
ponsidered  as  tyrann^r/*  His  philanthropj  and  integrity 
irere  constantly  eulogized  in  the  House  of  Commons  bj  all 
the  eminent  men  most  opposed  to  him  on  public  afiairS)  and 
never  more  so  than  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  prose* 
sution.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  it  was  no 
mdden  burst  of  passion,  no  transient  or  immediate  feeling 
>f  resentment,  but  adopted  after  much  and  serious  delibera* 
^on.  Since  1780,  when,  as  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
)f  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  had 
>een  attacked  and  investigated  before  him,  he  had  constantly 
lecommended  his  recall,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
leserved  punishment.  He  hiid  no  other  dislike  to  that 
^ntleman  he  said,  than  a  conviction  of  his  mis-government, 
persevered  in  against  repeated  remonstrances  and  orders, 
^e  knew  nothing  otherwise  of  him.  He  and  the  rest  of  the 
Committee  had  begun  with  Sir  Elijah  Inpey  and  only  picked 
up  Mr.  Hastings  in  their  way.  His  attention  once  excited 
bo  a  subject  so  important  to  the  good  of  our  Indian  empire, 
there  appeared  ample  matter  for  further  inauiry ;  almost 
3very  fresh  arrival  from  the  East  added  to  the  list  of  alleged 
oppressions  or  ofiRsnces  by  the  Governor  General.  Strong 
lissatisfaction,  alternating  with  votes  of  approbation,  had 
been  expressed  at  his  conduct  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at 
iiome ;  out  orders  for  recall  were  so  intermingled  with  orders 
to  remain,  that  to  many  not  in  the  secret,  the  proceedings  at 
the  India  House  became  a  riddle.  The  main  solution  was, 
that  the  Directors  thought  many  of  his  measures  wrong  and 
lesired  his  return ;  the  Proprietors  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
found  them  profitable,  and  therefore  wished  him  to  remain. 

In  1776  the  former  voted  his  recall.  The  latter  body  as 
was  then  in  their  power  according  to  the  charter,  at  a 
General  Court  rescinded  the  order.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Macleane,  a  former  friend  of  Burke  and  now 
the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  arrived  and  tendered 
the  resignation  of  the  latter,  which  wa^ accepted.  But  the 
Governor  General,  finding  himself  taken  at  his  word,  denied 
[laving  given  that  gentleman  any  such  authority,  and  reso* 
iutely  kept  his  station ;  while  Macleane  having  perished  at 
sea  on  his  return  from  India,  this  extraordinary  misunder- 
standing was  never  explained  to  the  world.  In  1779,  1780, 
L781,  in  settling  the  government,  he  was  continued.    I9 
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17S2,  iir.  DimdM  m  Chunuui  of  the  Srcrct  CffmmiUe^ 
Dioceij  and  esirieil  k  ■trioe  of  w^ere  re^otutaoDS  a^nct  knOf 
unong  clhcn  he  twall,  whicfa  «u  onkml  a<!var(tiDglj ;  but 
the  Fraprieton  hatiiig  ^ill  by  the  cottititutioa  of  ik 
Compaav  the  power  so  to  iki,  again  iw^ati*ed  the  onfer.  At 
length  in  I'etHnarT  1785,  be  quilted  Bengal  of  hia  Bwa 
accord,  just  as  Lord  Macartner  had  been  apjjoioted  to  it 
from  Madras,  but  whoaeamimplionaf  tlie  suprente  authon^ 
it  wad  declared  bj'  Mr.  Uartm^  and  bis  portj  tber  bad 
detemiiDcd  to  resist  even  bj^  finve,  had  that  noUenMD  airifed 
in  Calcutta  before  be  embwked. 

On  reaching  Bngland,  the  Directors  possod  a  vote  if 
thankfl  for  hU  long  sad  meritorious  serriwa,  thou^  for  yetn 
they  had  complained  that  bis  proceedings  ve*v  mosl  olf 
jectionable;  that  be  despised  their  authority  ;  iuid  never  plid 
the  slightest  regard  to  tlieir  orders  when  they  happened  to 
be  at  variauce  with  his  own  opinions.  And  Mr.  Dundu 
had  already  declared  that  "Mr.  Hasting  ror«ty  quitted  C*!* 
cutla  that  his  track  waa  not  followed  by  the  depoutiOB  «f 
some  prince,  the  desertion  of  some  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of 
some  [Country,"  AUthcsecircuniatancea,  in  addition  tonuti/ 
BpeciBc  and  well-known  offences,  tended  tx>  Anfimi  Mr,  Burke 
in  his  purpose,  and  to  believe  that  his'Taotivea  at  any  nte 
for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  such  a  refractory  and 
violent  servant  could  not  be  questioned.  Alluding  to  tbeae 
durirjf;  the  preliminary  proceeilJnga  he  observed  j 

"  Least  of  aU  could  it  be  said  with  any  colour  of  truth 
that  hp  was  actuated  by  passion.  Anger,  indeed,  be  had 
felt,  but  surely  not  a  blameable  anger  i  for  who  ever  beard, 
of  an  inquiring  anger,  a  digesting  auger,  a  collating  anger, 
an  exiimining  anger,  op  a  selecting  auger  I'  The  anger  he 
had  i'elt  was  an  uniform,  steady,  public  principle,  without  any 
Intermiiture  of  private  animosity ;  tliat  anger,  which  five 
years  iigo  warmed  hia  breaet,  he  felt  precisely  the  same,  and 
unimpaired,  at  that  moment."  "  Let  who  wdl  sbriuk  baci," 
said  he,  touching  on  the  same  theme,  in  1785,  "  I  sh&U  be 
found  at  my  post.  Baffled,  discountenanced,  subdued,  dis- 
credited, as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  will  be 
only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  therefore,  shall  at  any 
time  bring  before  you  any  thing  toward  the  relief  of  our  dia- 
tressed  fellow-citizens  in  India,  and  towards  the  subversion 
of  the  present  moat  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  forite  go- 
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Temmeiit,  in  me  Bhall  find  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  ^teadji 
earnest,  and  fiuthful  assistant."  Ten  jears  afterward  wheii 
the  trial  had  been  disposed  of,  he  again  alluded  to  his 
motives.  '*  Were  I  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  nerer 
done),  it  should  be  for  those  (services)  in  which  for  fourteen 
years,  without  intermission,  I  have  showed  the  most  in- 
dustry, and  had  the  least  success ;  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of 
India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ; 
most  for  the  importance ;  most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the 
judgment ;  most  for  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit. Others  may  value  them  matt  for  the  intention.  In  that 
9urehf  they  are  not  mistaken,** 

'  The  belief  in  Mr.  Hastings's  guUt  was  Yerj  general  in 
India  as  well  as  in  England,  by  those  who  had  the  nearest 
views  of  what  was  going  on.  Among  these  in  addition  to 
many  others,  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant  whose  knowT 
ledge  of  India,  integrity,  and  abilities  were  equally  un- 
questioned, and  to  whom  for  eminent  services  a  statue  has 
Deen  voted  by  the  Company.  To  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  this  gentleman  stedfiastly  persevered  on  all  occasions  in 
the  strongest  censure  of  the  obnoxious  Governor  General, 
and  as  firmly  resisted  every  proposition  that  could  be  con- 
sidered complimentary  to  his  memory.  From  authority 
which  the  writer  cannot  question,  he  is  likewise  informed, 
that  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley  who  ought  to  have  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  matter,  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  particularly  on  the  first  three 
charges;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  convicted.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Dundas  under 
Lord  North's  administration,  was  the  first  accuser  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  procured  the  vote  for  his  recall ;  and  threatened 
him  with  punishment.  Mr.  Francis  also,  in  the  debate  in 
1788  on  the  propriety  of  making  him  a  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment boasted,  that  ''he  supplied  the  information, 
furnished  the  materials,  and  prompted  the  prosecution,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  stand  aloof  if  the  house  thought 
proper  to  employ  him  in  that  capacity."  It  is  therefore 
extremely  imjust  to  consider  Mr.  Burke,  as  is  frequently 
done  through  ignorance  or  malice,  either  as  the  original 
accuser  or  as  the  only  instigator  of  a  prosecution  which  un- 
questionably arose  from  pure  motives  in  several  eminent  men. 
The  obloquy  cast  upon  him  during  the  trial,  in  books, 
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parr;[l.let9,  and  newspapers,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  private 
a:.'i  .11  many  {»ublic  disfussiona  not  excepting  even  the  courts 
f»t'  i.'i.v.  was  as  <:reat  as  that  thrown  on  the  Governor  General. 
A  s-rariL'*:r  in  reading  the  publications  of  the  dav,  would 
}/iv*-  ],f'on  alnuiiit  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  accused  Irom  the 
<'i<r-  i^/;r.  ll'iri  language  on  all  occasions,  the  arrangements 
r!'ir;i:2r  tlio  proft-edings.  the  smallest  inadvertency  committed 
by  tl,^'  other  managers,  and  particularly  the  length  of  the 
trinl  which  arose  more  from  the  nature  of  the  House  of 
L'jT'lr  a>  a  Court  of  Judicature  and  the  mode  of  defence,  than 
from  tlje  managers,  proved  iruitful  themes  of  abuse  directed 
ai'jiinr-i  Mr.  Burke  aJone.  To  forward  this  sums  of  monev  to 
t}i»-  amount  it  is  said  of  £20,000  were  distributed  for  that  piu^ 
])fr^('.  to  tin;  {)ref<f*.  An  imprudent  dispute  between  the  agent 
of  t  lio  prisoner,  Major  Scott,  and  a  printer  of  a  newspaper, 
(lis'.losod  a  bill  which  excited  some  amusement  when  made 
puhlif-,  the  items  regularly  marked  and  charged  running 
til  us — "  Letters  against  Mr.  Burke,"  •'Strictures  upon  the 
erjijrhut  of  Mr.  Burke,"  "  Attacking  Mr.  Burke's  veracity," 
th<'  latt(;r  being  charged  at  five  shillings — a  small  sum  he 
jocularly  remarked,  for  such  a  purpose — and  others  of  similar 
impoil .  In  addition  to  these,  squibs  without  number  issued 
from  various  quarters,  one  of  which,  Simkin's  letters,  though 
not  the  best  of  their  class,  formed  a  tolerably  fair  and 
iui\\iH]]i<r  satire  on  the  conduct  and  speeches  of  the  chief 
II  ana'^Mi's,  without  more  censure  of  Burke  than  such  things 
])n>(Tij)tivcly  claim.  The  opening  alludes  to  one  of  hispecu* 
liariticH  : 

V>"ith  Ffspc'Ct  to  processions,  and  taking:  of  places, 
liy  M:iht(T8  and  Judges,  and  Lordships  and  Graces  ; 
Accurding-  to  promise,  I  now  shall  describe 
T\w  procesHJon  of  Burke,  und  his  eloquent  tribe. 
FiiHt  Edmund  walks  in  at  the  head  of  the  grroup. 
The  powerful  chief  of  that  powerful  troop ; 
AVhsit  awful  solemnity's  seen  in  hisg^it, 
A\'hile  the  nod  of  his  head  beats  the  time  to  his  feet. 

An  epigram,  said  to  be  written  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
ihvAi  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  the  idea  of  which 
ihou<;li  not  acknowledged,  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Burke  hiro- 
selfin  a  passage  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Kenmare,  was  de- 
livered to  him  in  a  note  just  before  opening  one  of  the 
charges,  in  order  that  the  sting  might  discompose  him  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  but  he  calmly  conveyed  it  to  his 
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pocket  without  emotion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reputed 
alithor  of  this,  after  bein^  repeatedly  reprimanded  on  the 
trial  for  his  violence  of  LEmsuage,  bved  to  exhibit  on  the 
judgment  seat  where  above  all  other  places  it  is  least  excu- 
sable, the  irritability  which  he  had  censured  in  Mr.  Burke, 
for  whom  as  an  accuser  at  the  bar  there  was  some  apology. 
A  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  Governor  General  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  latter  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  was 
expressed  to  his  friends  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
To  others  not  so  intimate  he  was  nearly  as  unreserved. 

During  the  proffress  of  the  investigation,  Mr,  Pitt  re- 
peatedly said  that  it  was  conducted  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  with  every  degree  of  fairness, 
openness,  and  candour,  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  ''  The 
affairs  of  India,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  had  long  been  hid  in  a 
darkness  as  hostile  to  inquiry  as  it  was  friendly  to  ^ilt ;  but 
by  the  exertions  of  one  man,  these  clouds  had  been  dissi- 
pated. His  ardent  virtue,  his  sublime  genius,  and  that 
glowing  enthusiasm  so  essential  to  both,  had,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  vears,  lefb  them  nothing  of  information  at  present 
to  desire.  He  frequently  stated  that  no  man  but  his  right 
honourable  friend  could  have  accomplished  the  more  than 
Herculean  task  of  the  investigation  itself,  or  surmounted  the 
incessant  and  vexatious  difficulties  at  every  step  thrown  in 
his  way.  These,  during  the  trial  in  the  Lords,  were  of  an 
Extraordinary  nature,  scarcely  a  point  of  evidence  being  ad- 
mitted against  the  prisoner  without  quibble  and  cavil,  dis- 
cussion and  adjournment,  and  ultimately  from  the  forms  of 
law,  a  decision  m  his  favour.  No  reader  perhaps  but  a  lawyer 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the  trial.  Few  consci- 
entious men  will  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  it,  or  the 
means  uniformly  adopted  to  evade  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  transactions  themselves,  which  in  the  eye  of  morality 
will  leave  Mr.  Hastings  if  not  a  guilty  man,  at  least  a  sus- 
pected one.  In  the  general  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an 
acute  historian,  if  his  accusers  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he 
liimself  did  not  prove  his  innocence.* 

On  the  queq,tion  of  delay  in  the  trial  urged  pretty  fre- 
quently in  1790,  Mr.  Burke  alleged  that,  though  nominally 
of  some  years'  duration,  it  was  in  reality  only  sixty-four 

*  Miirs  History  of  British  India,  vol   ▼. 
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:  '.  n.pV/ni--;  of  inipatience. — chiefly  it  was  surmised  because  his 
fori  liJid  been  in  high  and  profitable  employments  in  India 
\i]i(\':r  Mr.  i lasting?,  started  up  and  said  that  "  he  examined 
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the  witneea  t0  if  lie  were  examining  not  a  gentleman  but  a 
piekpocket;  that  tlie  iUiberalitj  of  the  mana|;en  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  long  trial  could  not  be  exceeded  bj  Marat 
and  Sobespierre,  had  the  conduct  of  the  tiial  been  committed 
to  them.**  Burke,  with  great  dignity  and  forbearance,  and 
Vm  accustomed  nresence  of  mind  replied,  *'  I  have  not  in  mj 
ndblic  capacity  heard  one  word  of  what  has  been  spoken^ 
and  I  shall  act  as  if  I  had  not.*'  *'Upon  reading  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  with  due  care,**  says  an  his- 
torian, with  whom,  however,  from  political  causes,  Mr.  Burke 
4oes  not  stand  so  well  as  he  otherwise  might — **  I  perceive 
diat  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  witness  as  an  unwilling  witness, 
which  he  evidently  was :  as  a  witness  who  though  incapable 
of  perjury  was  yet  desirous  of  keeping  back  whatever  was 
tmrnvourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  from  whom  information 
nnfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastincfs  if  he  possessed  it  must  be 
extorted  by  that  coercion  which  it  is  the  nature  and  to  the 
very  purpose  of  cross-examination  to  apply.  Of  the  tones 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  mere  reader  of  the  minute 
cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions  there  set  down,  there  is 
not  one  which  approaches  to  indecorum,  or  makes  one  undue 
insinuation.  It  was  the  Bight  Reverend  Prelate,  therefore, 
who  betrayed  an  intemperate  mind,  which  as  ill  accorded 
with  the  justice  of  the  case,  as  with  the  decencies  of  either 
hisjudicial  or  sacerdotal  character."*  \y^ 

The  facts  of  the  trial  which  immediately  relate  to  the 
dbief  manager  are  speedily  told.  On  the  16th  of  June 
1785,  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  m  England ;  and  on  the  20th  Mr. 
Burke  gave  notice  of  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  next  session. 
Accordingly,  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Major  Scott  trusting  it  appeared  to  a  belief  that  the  minister 
would  negative  the  motion  for  inquiry,  called  upon  Mr.  Burke 
to  proceed ;  and  received  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France  when  challenged  to  bring  his  forces 
into  the  field  and  instantly  decide  their  disputes— that  he 
knew  very  well  what  to  do,  and  had  not  come  so  far  to  be 
directed  bv  an  enemy.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  if  his  Bight  Hon* 
friend  dii  not  bring  it  forward,  other  members  should  sup- 
ply his  place ;  a  sufficient  indication  that  it  was  a  general, 
not  as  was  said,  an  individual  measure.     In  February  and 

*  MiU'fl  History  of  British  India,  toI.  t.  pp.  181-82. 
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^farcli,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  various  papers,  and  declared 
}iis  inti'iition  to  proceed  by  inipeaehment  at  the  bar  of  the 
Jluiistot'  Lords.  In  April  the  charges  were  delivered  in. 
Jiiiit'  tlie  1st  he  opened  the  tin?t  charge, — that  of  dnviug 
tilt-  liijliilla.**  from  their  country — which  though  formerly 
rt'pniliatcd  by  the  House  as  an  iniquitous  proceeding  was 
now  held  not  to  afford  matter  for  crimination.  To  the 
M'cuikI  broui^ht  fonvard  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  the  tyranny 
extrcisrd  over  the  Kajah  of  Benares,  Mr.  Pitt  assenteo, 
wlirii  tin*  friends  of  the  Governor  General  turning  round  upon 
tlir  Minister,  accused  him  loudly  of  treachery,  asserting  they 
IiikI  btM  II  led  by  hints  and  promises  to  expect  a  different  result, 
Tlic  nniaining  charges  were  gone  through  in  the  succeeding 
s<'s>ion,  ecnnniencing  25th  January  1787,  and  approved 
in  ircneral  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Sheridan  opening  with  the 
ccltbr.'ited  speech  on  the  Begum  charge.  A  committee  of 
impcaehinent  was  then  formed.  On  the  25th  of  April  the 
articles  were  delivered  in  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Burke;  on 
the  Otli  of  May  considered;  when  ]VIr.  Pitt,  in  the  very 
st  roil  (Test  language  he  could  use  voted  heartily  and  con- 
scientiously he  said  for  the  impeachment.  Next  day  Mr. 
Burke  accused  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
L(;rds,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

AlWr  a  few  preliminary  proceedings,  in  the  session  of 
17S7-17SS,  in  which  he  complained  of  being  wholly  crippled  by 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Francis  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittei",  Westminster  Hall  was  opened  in  form  the  13th  of 
Pebnuiry,  when  he  led  the  procession  thither,  being  as  well 
as  the  other  managers  in  full  dress,  followed  by  the  House  of 
(,'oinmons,  Clerks  of  Parliament,  Masters  in  Chancery,  the 
Serje:mts-at-law,  Judges,  House  of  Peers,  and  Eoyal  Family, 
1h<^  Prince  of  AVah^s  being  last.  Two  darys  were  occupied 
in  preliminary  business.  On  the  15th,  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  though  the  proceedings  did  not  commence 
before  twelve,  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Peers  being  also  present,  anxious  to  hear  the 
openinLC  sj)eech,  of  which  the  historian  of  the  trial  gives  the 
following  account.  "  Mr.  ]^urke  immediately  rose  and  made 
liis  obedience  to  the  Court;  every  eye  was  at  this  moment 
riveited  upon  liim.  *  He  stood  forth  he  said  at  the  command 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  the  accuser  of  Warren 
Hastings.'     Mr.  Burke  then  stopped  for  above  a  minute 
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at  the  end  of  which  he  recnuned,  and  continued  his  speech  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  grave  and  temperate  jet 
pathetic  and  affecting.  Every  expression  and  sentiment  was 
appropriate ;  and  though  in  the  progress  of  it,  he  led  the 
ignorant  to  the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  origin  of 
the  crimes  and  evils  of  India,  he  astonished  the  most  know- 
ing with  the.  new  aspect  he  gave  to  the  whole,  after  it  had 
been  so  long  agitated  iand  thoroughly  discussed :  first  having 
apostrophized  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood —congpratu- 
lated  his  country  on  possessing  so  powerful  an  instrument  of 
justice,  and  so  authoritative  a  corrector  of  abuse — and  hoped 
that  no  corruptions  would  ever  taint,  and  no  societies  of 
special  pleading  and  of  Old  Bailey  prevarication,  be  able  to 
undermme  it." 

The  speech  of  the  16th,  when  the  number  of  Peers  present 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  occupied 
about  three  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  he  severely  commented 
iipon  the  "  geographical  morality**  as  he  happily  termed  it  of 
Mr.  Hastings :  a  set  of  principles  suited  only  to  a  particular 
climate,  so  that  What  constituted  peculation  and  tyranny  in 
Europe,  lost  their  name  and  essence  in  India.  A  fine  burst 
of  indignant  eloquence  occurred  when  alluding  to  the  un- 
limited authority  assumed  by  the  Governor-General.  "  But 
Mr.  Hastings  had  pleaded  the  local  customs  of  Hindostan  as 
requiring  the  coercion  of  arbitrary  power.  He  indeed  to 
claim  arbitrary  power !  From  whom  could  he  derive,  or  by 
what  audacity  could  he  claim  such  a  power  ?  He  could  not 
have  derived  it  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  they  had 
none  to  confer.  He  could  not  have  received  it  from  his 
Sovereign,  for  the  Sovereign  had  it  not  to  bestow.  It  could 
not  have  been  given  by  either  House  of  Parliament — for  it 
was  unknown  to  the  British  Constitution!'*  After  alluding 
to  the  laws  of  India  as  well  as  of  England,  and  instancing 
the  Koran — the  Institutes  of  Timur — the  Gentoo  Code — 
all  opposed  to  every  idea  of  tyrannical  usurpation  as  strong 
and  steadfast  as  our  own  Statutes  at  large — he  proceeded. 
"  Talk  to  nie  any  where  of  power,  and  1*11  tell  you  of  pro- 
tection! Mention  a  magistrate,  and  the  idea  follows  of 
property !  Show  me  any  government,  and  you  are  to  see 
the  proposed  interest  of  the  governed !  Power  constituted 
otherwise  is  a  monster — it  is  impossible ! — in  every  system 
where  there  is  any  notion  of  the  justice  of  God  or  the  good  of 
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:. .^.;. :.     To   act    or   think  otherwise   is  blAsphemv  to 
...  ...  I.'}  lt*s  than  cuiifusion  iu  si  "oial  order  I     For  *£\"ery 

.  .-.i  :•  rt»ct  £(itt  is  ot'  Go-i' — and  what  eood  gift  of  God 
:.  ...  ■  .ill  !•».•  iin-re  pcrtV-ct  than  the  innate  idea  of  justice 

..■  .'  y — 1}.»-  law  writtt-n  in  our  hearts  the/>rtJitM«  riteiu^ 
:..    >i  fiinunt  moriens,  of  evt^ry  being  that  has  the  boaat  of 

r-.      ■  ,      ■ 

J  .  l*^th  was  chii'tly  occupied  in  detailing  the  characters 
;:;.  :  .  rribic  i.TUt-ltiis  of  some  of  the  native  agents  of 
(j  • ...  :.Liit  wliilf  f^rossly  abusing  their  authority  in  the 
{..•■  :.■.'».  Tiju  19th  concluded  this  oration  or  series  of 
oriil  ..-,  r.ccui»ying  about  three  hours  each  day:  and  so 
'jr'-.r.  V  :;i  tiiy  ftifct  of  the  whole  upon  his  auditory  that  it 
v.ji-  .....  iit'ttT  a  cuiisiderablu  lapse  of  time  and  repeated 
»-;:'iit>,  Mr.  Fox.  whu  had  next  to  address  the  court,  could 
i>\r::.ii  li  luaring.  From  the  illness  of  the  King  and  the 
J,'.,.  I..-..  .,t'  the  Judires,  the  proceedings  did  not  commence 
lii;  i!.«'  'JOtli  of  April,  17.S9.  Xext  day  be  began  another 
|)'..v.'rrul  oration  on  the  sixth  charge  of  bribeiy  and  cop- 
nifitiMfi.  Kach  party  soon  accused  the  other  of  a  wish  to 
<l<  i.jy  tin'  proce^HlinLTs,  but  the  managers  to  ob\iate  the 
r\\'.ii-j»-  «iii  ihi'ir  part  voluntarily  determined  to  confine  them- 
s<  1\.-  to  \\\ii  more  serious  luads  of  delinquency,  omitting  the 
otln  r-  i'ny  the  sake  of  expedition.  The  re-assembling  of  the 
7i(  u  I'.irlianieiit  in  1790,  produced  animated  discussions  in 
hnili  ll<.u>('s  whetluT  the  impeachment  had  not  abated  hy 
I'.i'  (li^.-nliiti(;n  of  the  old;  which  after  much  discussion  was 
clici-lcl  iu  the  iie<^ative  against  the  opinion  of  the  law 
ji'.il  li<  >rit  ics.  J\iblic  anxit;tv  on  the  trial  had  however  abated. 
'IIh'  ffriiis  of  the  Court  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
jiiv(  >iiL'.*iiioii,  i)reseuted  invincible  obstacles  to  that  quick 
pi(»L,'irss  which  is  always  necessary  to  keep  alive  popular 
iiil(  iv.-l  on  such  occasions;  and  it  continued  without  any 
oliicr  event  of  consequence  than  the  severe  speeches  of  the 
chill"  iii.'ina^cr,  often  excited  however  by  the  annoyances  he 
i'c(('iv«<l,  till  April  28rd,  1795,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
p:is.<r(l  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  voting  with  the  minority  who 
tlioiijrht  him  guilty.  The  duty  of  the  managers  indeed  had 
tcrininatccl  in  June  precedhig,  by  summing  up  on  the  dif- 
fcn^it  charfTcs,  ]Mr.  Burke  being  the  last;  and  bis  con- 
clu(lin<:^  oration,  wliich  commenced  on  the  28th  of  May, 
continued  for  nino  days.    The  thanks  of  the  House,  moved 
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hj  Mr.  Pitt  and  Beoonded  by  Mr.  Dondas,  were  immadiaMy 
Toted  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  EUuitings,  uke  every  one  else  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  fuUj  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  rerdict  recorded 
in  his  £EiTour.    But  when  not  content  with  this,  he  or  his 
firiends  impugn  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors,  less  reserre  is 
necessary  in  adverting  to  his  general  character  as  an  Indian 
ruler.     He  was  ii  man  of  considerable  powers  of  mind— bold, 
assuming,  and  energetic ;  possessed  of  that  species  ai  energj 
which  in  pushing  its  own  vie¥ni  or  interests  seldom  stopped 
to  consider  the  rights,  ot  condition,  or  feelings  of  others  who 
stood  in  his  way.     He  forgot  that  Princes  in  India  like 
those  elsewhere,  were  entitled  to  some  degree  of  consider^ 
ation  and  delicacy  from  the  station  they  occupied  in  their 
country ;  that  gocni  faith,  justice,  and  sincerity  are  in  some 
degree  necessary  even  in  dealing  with  persons  of  an  opposite 
character;  that  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  authonty  is 
commonly  the  wisest  policy ;  that  an  arbitrary  spirit  assumed 
by  the  principal  in  government  is  sure  to  become  tyranny  in 
the  subordinate  agents.     From  long  familiarity  ¥rith  the 
country,  his  mind  had  become  perverted  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  the  practices  of  the  Asiatics 
however  unprincipled,  in  matters  ot  government.     He  for* 
got  that   such    conduct   compromised  English    credit  and 
character  and  might  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  shake  our 
future  hold  upoff  this  **  Empire  of  opinion.       Many  of  his 
measures  were  undoubtedly  brilliant ;  many  very  question- 
able;  not  a  few  at  variance  with  all  English  ideas  of  justice 
or  even  expediency.     In  this  opinion  some  of  the  latest  and 
best  writers  on  India  concur.*     He  had  so  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  that  he  seemed  to 
think  the  mere  expression  of  his  commands  or  wishes  formed 
evidence  enough  of  their  utility  and  propriety ;  that  among 
Hindoos,  whenever  the  slightest  necessity  pressed  on  a  point 
of  policy,  the  end  to  be  answered  justined  the  means ;  a 
species   of  geographical   morality ^   as   Burke   emphatically 
termed  it,  which  he  handled  in  the  severest  terms.     Just 
in  the  same  spirit,   and  on  many  of  the  same  pleas-,  did 
fche  late  ruler  of  France  put  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  the 
prostrate  kings  and  nations  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  page  of 
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biston*  the  verdict  irhich  condemns  the  one  cannot  wholly 
aojuit  the  other. 

Tu  trv  the  Governor- General   then  was  a  matter  of 

positive  duty  in  order  to  clear  the  character  of  the  natkiD. 

To  acquit  him  was  perhaps  a  measure  of  neceaaitT  due  totiie 

c]uli>M('s  of  law  of  which  he  invariably  took  aaTantage;  to 

the  ill-detined  nature  of  his  power;  to  the  admowbd^pd 

diili«'ulties  by  which  he  was  sometimes  bcBet ;  and  to  die 

spirit   of  some   of  his  instructions  which  to  gratify  Ae 

cupidity  of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  in  Eurroe,  aeemed 

to  embody  the  pith  of  the  thrift j  advice — "maxe  mooflji 

}K)ii(st]y  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  make  monej.'*    m 

Eucc'ccded  in  pouring  into  their  coffers  a  sum  of  nine  millionib 

by  means  which  no  glossing  or  apology  can  make  pure.    TbB 

length  of  the  trial  indecdformed  no  inconsiderable  pumahment 

f)f  itself.     But  the  investigation  did  much  good  W  evinong 

that  t]K>un;h  the  Legislature  had  slumbered  over  the  wrongi 

of  tiie  Indian  people,  impunity  to  their  oppreaaonwafl so 

Irm^cr  to  be  expected.     Its  remissness  hitherto  had  besn 

the   el  lief  cause  for  the  continuance  of  abuse.     Had  ft0 

cr)ii(l  uct  of  several  others  whom  Mr.Dundas  previoody  aoeoied 

been  subjected  to   a  similar  ordeal,  Mr.  HaatingB  mMld 

not   have  attempted   or  continued  his  more  objectioiiabk 

proceedings  in   the  face  of  certain  inquiry  and  ffohabU 

puuisiimeut ;  and  no  one  since  has  dared  to  imitate  nim.* 

*  llwae  opinions,  written  thirty  years  ago,  have  recently  reoehnedflirflMr 
ronfiniiiition  from  a  diKtin<rui8hed  Statesman  of  the  present dtj.  Bofctfi 
labours  therefore  liave  not  been  in  vain. 

'^  rtiis  courst^  of  cupidity  and  fraud  (in  India)  of  robbery  and  oppnHiOD 
wns  broii«rht  to  a  close  by  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Halting!.  T%0 
mind  of  Mr.  Burke  comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  tho  queitioOi  nd ]b> 
^^riiiiis  animated  the  heavy  mass  of  materials  which  his  indiMtxy  hd 
enabled  him  to  master.  He  enlisted  in  this  cause  the  pn  wm  fill  j i  mninlsy  rf 
Tox  and  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Sheridan.  After  a  time  he  •uooeedfld  i^ 
praininir  the  su))port  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  armed  against  the  former  govonor 
of  India  the  jrreut  battery  of  impeachment.  Whether  the  Minister  «tf 
convinced  by  the  evidence  which  threw  so  full  a  light  on  the  misdeedBof 
Warren  llasting-fi,  or  whether  he  was  glad  to  protect  himself  from  the 
ambiticni  of  a  rival  by  acceding  to  a  prosecution  against  him,  the  effed 
Man  no  leeis  certain.  For  years  Mr.  Burke  persevered  in  his  great  task* 
TS'eitlier  tile  dilatory  plea  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  nor  the  appallis^ 
eartlKjuake  of  the  French  Revolution  (to  none  more  appalling  than  tobim) 
ever  distracted  his  attention  from  his  great  Indian  enterprise.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  him  in  Westminster  Hall  are  great  monumenti  o^ 
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1782,  Mr.  DuadBB  as  Chainuan  of  the  Secret  Committw, 
moved  imd  carried  ft  Btringot'  severe  resolutioTis  against  bini, 
among  othera  his  re<aU,  which  was  ordered  accordingly  ;  but 
the  Proprietors  having  still  by  the  coustitiition  ol'  the 
Compuiiv  the  power  so  to  do,  again  ni^gatived  the  order.  At 
length  lu  FebriuLrr  178fi,  ho  quitted  Bengal  of  hie  own 
accord,  just  as  Lord  Macartney  had  been  appointed  to  it 
from  ftladraa,  but  whose  HBsuniHtion  of  the  supreme  authority 
it  waa  declared  by  Mr.  Hiistuigs  and  his  party  they  bna 
determined  to  resist  even  by  force,  had  thatnobleman  arrived 
in  Calcutta  before  he  embarked. 

On  reaching  England,  the  Direetors  paaaed  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  lonp;  and  meritoriouBBervieea,  though  foryeira 
they  had  complauied  that  his  proceediiiga  were  most  ob- 
jecnonahlej  that  he  despised  their  autliority  ;  and  nerer  paid 
the  slightest  regard  to  their  orders  when  they  happeued  to 
bo  at  variance  with  hia  own  opinions.  And  Mr.  Dundu 
had  already  declared  that  "Mr.  Hastings  rarely  quitted  Cal- 
cutta that  his  track  was  not  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
Bome  prince,  the  desertion  of  some  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of 
some  eountiy."  All  these  circumstaucea,  iu  addition  to  many 
specific  and  well-known  offences,  tended  to  iBtnfirm  Mr.  BurkB 
in  his  purpose,  and  to  believe  that  his 'motives  at  any  rate 
for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  such  a  refractory  and 
violent  servant  could  not  be  questioned.  Alluding  to  these 
during  the  preliminary  proceeilingB  he  observed  : 

"  Least  of  all  could  it  be  said  with  any  colour  of  tratH 
that  he  was  actuated  by  passion.  Anger,  indeed,  he  had 
felt,  but  surely  not  a  blameable  anger  ;  for  who  ever  heard, 
of  an  inquiring  anger,  a  digesting  anger,  a  collatirg  anger, 
an  ex  an  lining  anger,  or  a  selecting  anger?  The  utgerbe 
had  felt  was  an  uniform,  steady,  public  principle,  without  aoy 
interniistnre  of  private  animosity ;  that  anger,  which  fi'fl 
years  ago  warmed  his  breast,  he  felt  precisely  the  same,  and 
unimpaired,  at  that  moment."  "  Let  who  will  shrink  back," 
said  he,  touching  on  the  same  theme,  in  1783,  "  I  shall  be 
found  at  my  post.  Baffled,  diMcouutenanced,  subdued,  dis- 
credited, as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  will  be 
only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  therefore,  shall  at  any 
time  bring  before  you  any  thing  toward  the  relief  of  our  dis- 
tressed felloW'Citizens  in  India,  and  towards  the  subversion 
of  the  present  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  for  its  go- 
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Temment,  in  me  shall  find  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  Uteadji 
earnest,  and  fiuthful  assistant.*'  Ten  years  afterward  whea 
the  trial  had  been  disposed  of,  he  again  alluded  to  hk 
motives.  "  Were  I  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  nerer 
done),  it  should  be  for  those  (services)  in  which  for  fourteen 
jears,  without  intermission,  I  have  showed  the  most  in- 
dustry, and  had  the  least  success ;  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of 
India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ; 
most  for  the  importance ;  most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the 
judgment ;  most  for  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit. Others  may  value  them  most  for  the  intention.  In  thai 
surely  they  are  not  mistaken,^^ 

■  The  belief  in  Mr.  Hastings's  guilt  was  very  general  in 
India  as  well  as  in  England,  by  those  who  had  the  nearest 
views  of  what  was  going  on.  Among  these  in  addition  to 
many  others,  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant  whose  knowt 
ledge   of  India,  integrity,  and  abilities  were  equally  un- 

Snestioned,  and  to  whom  for  eminent  services  a  statue  has 
een  voted  by  the  Company.  To  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  this  gentleman  stedfastly  persevered  on  all  occasions  in 
the  strongest  censure  of  the  obnoxious  Governor  General, 
and  as  firmly  resisted  every  proposition  that  could  be  con- 
sidered complimentary  to  his  memory.  From  authority 
which  the  writer  cannot  question,  he  is  likewise  informed, 
that  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley  who  ought  to  have  a  sounci 
judgment  on  the  matter,  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  particularly  on  the  first  three 
charges;  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  have  been  convicted.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Dundas  under 
Lord  North's  administration,  was  the  first  accuser  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  procured  the  vote  for  his  recall ;  and  threatened 
him  with  pimishment.  Mr.  Francis  also,  in  the  debate  in 
1788  on  the  propriety  of  making  him  a  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment boasted,  that  "he  supplied  the  information, 
furnished  the  materials,  and  prompted  the  prosecution,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  stand  aloof  if  the  house  thought 
proper  to  employ  him  in  that  capacity."  It  is  therefore 
extremely  unjust  to  consider  Mr.  Burke,  as  is  frequently 
done  through  ignorance  or  malice,  either  as  the  original 
accuser  or  as  the  only  instigator  of  a  prosecution  which  un- 
questionably arose  from  pure  motives  in  several  eminent  men. 
The  obloquy  cast  upon  him  during  the  trial,  in  books, 
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pamplileta,  and  newspapers,  in  verse  and  m  prose,  in  private 
and.  ill  many  public  diSL-UHsioaa  not  excepting  even  the  courts 
of  law,  was  aa  great  aa  tbat  thrown  on  the  Governor  Genend. 
A  stranger  in  reading  the  publications  of  the  day,  would 
bave  been  almost  at  a  Iobs  to  tell  the  accused  trom  the 
accuser.  His  language  oo  all  occasions,  the  airangemeiitB 
during  the  proceedingB,  the  smallest  inadvertency  coniinitted 
by  the  other  raanagera,  and  particularly  the  length  of  the 
trial  which  arose  more  from  the  nature  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ae  a  Court  of  Judicature  and  the  mode  oF  defence,  than 
from  the  managers,  proved  fruitful  themes  of  abuse  directed 
against  Mr.  Burke  luone.  To  forward  this  sums  of  money  to 
the  amount  it  is  aaidof  £20,000  were  distributed  for  that  pui> 
poae  to  the  press.  An  imprudent  dispute  between  the  agent 
of  the  prisoner,  Major  Scott,  and  a  printer  of  a  newspaper, 
diseloaea  a  bill  which  excited  some  amusement  when  made 
public,  the  items  regularly  marked  and  charged  runnii^ 
thus — "  Letters  agaiust  Mr,  Burke,"  "  Strictures  upon  tba 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burke,"  "  Attacking  Mr.  Burke's  verjicity," 
the  latter  being  charged  at  five  shillings — a,  small  sum  ha 
jocuLtrly  remarked,  for  such  a  purpose — and  others  of  aimilar 
import.  In  addition  to  these,  aquibs  without  number  issued 
irom  various  quarters,  one  of  which,  Simkin'a  letters,  thougli 
not  the  best  of  their  class,  formed  a  tolerably  fair  and 
aniUBing  satire  on  the  conduct  and  speecliea  of  the  chief 
iiianagera,  vrithout  more  censure  of  Burke  thau  such  things 
prescriptively  claim.  The  opening  alludes  to  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarities :  - 

With  ceapect  to  prooBasion*,  and  takinjt  of  pluoM, 
By  MnHten  aud  Judges,  and  Lordsliipa  aud  Gracus  ; 
According  to  promiie,  1  cow  xliull  dcBonbe 
The  prcxnauiuD  of  Burks,  Bud  hia  eloqucut  tribe. 
Firal  BdmiiDd  walks  in  at  ihe  Jieud  of  the  group. 
The  powerful  chief  of  thai  powerful  Iroop ; 
Whnl  awful  solemnily'a  aero  in  bia  g«il, 
While  the  nod  of  bis  hsad  bvsu  the  lime  to  liis  feet. 

An  epigram,  said  to  be  written  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
then  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  the  idea  of  wbich 
though  not  acknowledged,  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Burke  hire- 
8elf  in  a  passage  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Kenmare,  was  de- 
livered to  him  in  a  note  just  before  opening  otie  of  the 
charges,  in  order  that  the  sting  might  discompose  him  in  the 
perfomianco  of  this  duty,  but  he  calmly  conveyed  it  to  his 
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pocket  without  emotion.  It  is  remarkable  that  tke  reputed 
atitlior  of  this,  after  bein^  repeatedly  reprimanded  on  the 
ikrial  for  his  violence  of  hinsuage,  bved  to  exhibit  on  the 
judgment  seat  where  above  all  other  places  it  is  least  excu- 
sable, the  irritability  which  he  had  censured  in  Mr.  Burke, 
for  whom  as  an  accuser  at  the  bar  there  was  some  apology. 
A  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  Governor  General  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  latter  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  was 
expressed  to  his  friends  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
To  others  not  so  intimate  he  was  nearly  as  unreserved. 

During  the  proeress  of  the  investigation,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
peatedly said  that  it  was  conducted  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  with  every  degree  of  fairness, 
openness,  and  candour,  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  **  The 
affairs  of  India,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  had  long  been  hid  in  a 
darkness  as  hostile  to  inquiry  as  it  was  friendly  to  ^ilt ;  but 
by  the  exertions  of  one  man,  these  clouds  had  been  dissi- 
pated. His  ardent  virtue,  his  sublime  genius,  and  that 
glowing  enthusiasm  so  essential  to  both,  had,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  years,  left  them  nothing  of  information  at  present 
to  desire.  He  frequently  stated  that  no  man  but  his  right 
honourable  friend  could  have  accomplished  the  more  than 
Herculean  task  of  the  investigation  itself,  or  surmounted  the 
incessant  and  vexatious  difficulties  at  every  step  thrown  in 
his  way.  These,  during  the  trial  in  the  Lords,  were  of  an 
Extraordinary  nature,  scarcely  a  point  of  evidence  being  ad- 
mitted against  the  prisoner  without  quibble  and  cavil,  dis- 
cussion and  adjournment,  and  ultimately  from  the  forms  of 
law,  a  decision  m  his  favour.  No  reader  perhaps  but  a  lawyer 
'Will  be  satisfied  with  the  coiu^e  of  the  trial.  Few  consci- 
entious men  will  be  pleased  "vsath  the  result  of  it,  or  the 
means  uniformly  adopted  to  evade  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  transactions  themselves,  which  in  the  eye  of  morality 
Airill  leave  Mr.  Hastings  if  not  a  guilty  man,  at  least  a  sus- 
pected one.  In  the  general  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an 
acute  historian,  if  his  accusers  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he 
himself  did  not  prove  his  innocence.* 

On  the  question  of  delay  in  the  trial  urged  pretty  fre- 
quently in  1790,  Mr.  Burke  alleged  that,  though  nommally 
of  some  years'  duration,  it  was  in  reality  only  sixty-four 

*  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  vol  v. 
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days,  nt  four  hours  each  day.  The  iiianagera  could  not  pos- 
sibly  be  responaibleltir  the  dt'laye, prorogations,  and adjoiirp- 
menta  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  whiub  they  bad  notiiog 
whateviT  to  do ;  that  even  aiitj-four  days  was  not  an  unpre- 
cedented thing  in  their  own  House,  for  an  Election  Conunitteo 
liad  continued  ninety  days;  and  that  as  the  number  of  the 
charges  and  the  magnitude  of  the  offences  were  greater  than 
Iiiid  ever  been  laid  to  the  chains  of  any  one  impeached  by 
that  House,  so  no  fair  comporisoa  could  be  drawn  between 
the  periods  required  for  trial.  Mr.  Pitt  repeatedly  decl»red, 
tbnt,  looking  to  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  unde^ 
taking,  be  did  not  think  there  was  any  ground  for  thechar^ 
of  delay.  If  any  unneceaHar}-  dehiy  esisted,  assuredly  it 
Tested  not  with  the  managers.  Many  attributed  it  to  the 
artifices  of  the  defendant  or  his  lawyers.  Mr.  Dundaa 
pointedly  said,  "there  seemed  no  little  art  used  in  tie 
clamour  about  delay,  for  it  was  always  raised  towards  the 
end  of  a  session,  but  never  at  the  beginning  of  it  when  steps 
might  possibly  be  taken  to  provide  a  remedy.  No  share  of 
the  bhime  rested  with  that  House  or  with  the  managers.  If 
there  were  any  delay  in  the  trial,  it  (ay  he  eared  ttol  who  heard 
him  or  where  hi»  deehiraiion  might  he  repeated,  at  the  doer  of 
the  House  of  Lords."  It  appears  by  computation,  that  h«i 
the  House  sat  as  an  ordinary  Court  of  Judicature  ten  boon 
a  day,  the  trial  would  hare  beou  finished  in  two  months. 

Another  charge  was  the  intemperance  and  asperity  of  liifl 
langunge  towards  the  prisoner.  To  this  it  has  Deen  roplieil 
witli  great  truth,  that  no  prosecutor's  temper  was  ever 
before  ao  tried  by  difficulties  of  eveiy  kind,  oy  objectiona, 
by  cavils,  by  libels  without  number  out  of  doors ;  by  taunts, 
by  irritating  language,  and  indirect  censure  within;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  trial  by  the  obvious  distaste 
towards  the  jirosecution  itself  disphiyed  by  some  members  of 
the  Court  which  he  had  to  address.  One  remarkable  instanH 
of  this  excited  general  notice.  On  the  25th  of  May  1793, 
when  cross-examining  Mr.  Auriol,  and  pushing  him  cloself 
at  some  length  on  account  of  the  obvious  distaate  of  the 
witness  to  be  as  explicit  as  was  desired,  his  old  acquaintance 
the  Archbishop  of  Vork  who  resumed  his  fonder  privilege  of 
teing  rude  and  even  insolent,  and  had  already  evinced  strong 
symptoms  of  impatience,— chiefly  it  was  aarniised  because  his 
son  had  been  in  high  and  profitable  employments  in  India 
under  Mr.  Hastings,  started  up  and  said  that  "  he  examined 
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the  witness  i  p^ere  examining  not  a  gentleman  bnt  a 

pickpocket;   * vhe  illiberalitj  of  the  manae;en  in   the 

course  of  the  long  trial  could  not  he  exceeded  hj  Marat 
and  Sohespierre,  had  the  conduct  of  the  trial  heen  committed 
to  them.*'  Burke,  with  great  dignity  and  forhearance,  and 
las  accustomed  presence  of  mind  replied, ''  I  have  not  in  mj 
public  capacity  heard  one  word  of  what  has  been  spoken, 
and  I  shall  act  as  if  I  had  not.'*  *'Upon  reading  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  with  due  care,"  says  an  his- 
torian, with  whom,  however,  from  political  causes,  Mr.  Burke 
iocs  not  stand  so  well  as  he  otherwise  might — **  I  perceive 
that  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  witness  as  an  unwilling  witness, 
which  he  evidently  was :  as  a  witness  who  though  incapable 
of  perjury  was  yet  desirous  of  keeping  back  whatever  was 
tnmiTOurable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  from  whom  information 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastinfi;s  if  he  possessed  it  must  be 
extorted  by  that  coercion  which  it  is  the  nature  and  to  the 
very  purpose  of  cross-examination  to  apply.  Of  the  tones 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  mere  reader  of  the  minute 
cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions  there  set  down,  there  is 
not  one  which  approaches  to  indecorum,  or  makes  one  undue 
insinuation.  It  was  the  Bight  Reverend  Prelate,  therefore, 
who  betrayed  an  intemperate  mind,  which  as  ill  accorded 
with  the  justice  of  the  case,  as  with  the  decencies  of  either 
hisjudicial  or  sacerdotal  character."*  \y^ 

The  facts  of  the  trial  which  immediately  relate  to  the 
dbief  manager  are  speediljr  told.  On  the  16th  of  June 
1785,  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  England ;  and  on  the  20th  Mr, 
Burke  gave  notice  of  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  next  session. 
Accordingly,  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Major  Scott  trusting  it  appeared  to  a  belief  that  the  minister 
would  negative  the  motion  for  inquiry,  called  upon  Mr.  Burke 
to  proceed ;  and  received  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France  when  challenged  to  bring  his  forces 
into  the  field  and  instantly  decide  their  disputes— that  he 
knew  very  well  what  to  do,  and  had  not  come  so  far  to  be 
directed  by  an  enemy.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  if  his  Bight  Hon* 
friend  did*  not  bring  it  forward,  other  members  should  sup- 
ply his  place ;  a  sufficient  indication  that  it  was  a  general, 
not  as  was  said,  an  individual  measure.    In  February  and 

*  MiU'fl  History  of  British  India,  toI.  t.  pp.  181-82. 
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^Farcli,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  Tarious  papers,  and  declared 
liis  intention  to  proceed  by  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the 
lloiiso  of  Lords.  In  April  the  charges  were  delivered  in. 
Jun(»  Die  Ist  he  opened  the  first  charge, — that  of  driviog 
tlu^  l{()hillas  from  their  country — which  though  formerly 
reprobated  by  the  House  as  an  iniquitous  proceeding  was 
now  held  not  to  afford  matter  for  crimination.  To  the 
second  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  Kajah  of  Benares,  Mr.  Pitt  assented, 
wheji  tlio  friends  of  the  Governor  General  turning  round  upon 
the  ^linister,  accused  him  loudly  of  treachery,  asserting  they 
had  been  led  by  hints  and  promises  to  expect  a  different  result. 
Tlie  remaining  charges  were  gone  through  in  the  succeeding 
sessi(jn,  commencing  25th  January  1787,  and  approved 
in  ji^eneral  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Sheridan  opening  with  the 
celebrated  speech  on  the  Begum  charge.  A  committee  of 
inipeaeliiuent  was  then  formed.  On  the  25th  of  April  the 
articles  were  delivered  in  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Burke;  on 
the  0th  of  May  considered;  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  very 
strongest  language  he  co\dd  use  voted  heartily  and  con- 
scientiously he  said  for  the  impeachment.  Next  day  Mr. 
]3urkc  accused  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

AftcT  a  few  preliminary  proceedings,  in  the  session  of 
17S7-1788,  in  which  he  complained  of  being  wholly  crippled  by 
the  rejection  of  Mr.    Francis   as   a  member  of  the  Com- 
inittee,  Westminster  Hall  was  opened  in  form  the  13th  of 
February,  when  he  led  the  procession  thither,  being  as  well 
as  the  other  managers  in  full  dress,  followed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Clerks  of  Parliament,  Masters  in  Chancery,  the 
Serjeants-at-law,  Judges,  House  of  Peers,  and  Boyal  Family, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  being  last.     Two  days  were  occupied 
in  preliminary  business.     On  the  15th,  before  eight  o'(uock 
in  the  morning,  though  the  proceedings  did  not  commence 
before  twelve,  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Peers  being  also  present,  anxious  to  hear  the 
opcnini;  speech,  of  which  the  historian  of  the  trial  gives  the 
following  account.     "  Mr.  Burke  immediately  rose  and  made 
liis  obedience  to  the  Court ;  every  eye  was  at  this  moment 
rivotted  upon  him.     *  He  stood  forth  he  said  at  the  command 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  the  accuser  of  Warren 
Hastings.'     Mr.  Burke  then  stopped  for  above  a  minute 
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at  the  end  of  which  he  resmmed,  and  continued  his  speech  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  grave  and  temperate  jet 
pathetic  and  affecting.  Every  expression  and  sentiment  was 
appropriate ;  and  though  in  the  progress  of  it,  he  led  the 
ignorant  to  the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  origin  of 
the  crimes  and  evils  of  India,  he  astonished  the  most  know- 
ing with  the.  new  aspect  he  gave  to  the  whole,  after  it  had 
been  so  long  agitated  and  thoroughly  discussed :  first  having 
apostrophized  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood— congratu- 
lated his  country  on  possessing  so  powerful  an  instrument  of 
justice,  and  so  authoritative  a  corrector  of  abuse — and  hoped 
that  no  corruptions  would  ever  taint,  and  no  societies  of 
special  pleading  and  of  Old  Bailey  prevarication,  be  able  to 
undermme  it.*' 

The  speech  of  the  16th,  when  the  number  of  Peers  present 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  occupied 
about  three  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  he  severely  commented 
iipon  the  "  geographical  morality"  as  he  happily  termed  it  of 
Mr.  Hastings :  a  set  of  principles  suited  only  to  a  particular 
climate,  so  that  what  constituted  peculation  and  tyranny  in 
Europe,  lost  their  name  and  essence  in  India.  A  fine  burst 
of  indigng,nt  eloquence  occurred  when  alluding  to  the  un- 
limited authority  assumed  by  the  Governor-General.  "  But 
Mr.  Hastings  had  pleaded  the  local  customs  of  Hindostan  as 
requiring  the  coercion  of  arbitrary  power.  He  indeed  to 
claim  arbitrary  power !  From  whom  could  he  derive,  or  by 
what  audacity  could  he  claim  such  a  power  ?  He  could  not 
have  derived  it  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  they  had 
none  to  confer.  He  could  not  have  received  it  from  his 
Sovereign,  for  the  Sovereign  had  it  not  to  bestow.  It  could 
not  have  been  given  by  either  House  of  Parliament — for  it 
was  unknown  to  the  British  Constitution!'*  After  alluding 
to  the  laws  of  India  as  well  as  of  England,  and  instancing 
the  Koran — the  Institutes  of  Tiraur — the  Gentoo  Code — ' 
all  opposed  to  every  idea  of  tyrannical  usurpation  as  strong 
and  steadfast  as  our  own  Statutes  at  large — he  proceeded. 
"  Talk  to  me  any  where  of  power,  and  I'll  tell  you  of  pro- 
tection! Mention  a  magistrate,  and  the  idea  follows  of 
property !  Show  me  any  government,  and  you  are  to  see 
the  proposed  interest  of  the  governed !  Power  constituted 
otherwise  is  a  monster — it  is  impossible ! — in  every  system 
where  there  is  any  notion  of  the  justice  of  God  or  the  good  of 
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mankind.  To  act  or  think  otherwise  ia  blasphemy  to 
rclii^Mon,  no  less  than  confusion  in  social  order !  For  *  Every 
^(H)(\  and  perfect  gift  is  of  God' — and  what  good  gift  of  God 
to  man  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  innate  idea  of  justice 
anil  mercy — the  law  written  in  our  hearts  the primum  vivenSf 
thi'  u/fimum  moriens,  of  every  being  that  has  the  boaat  of 
reason  I'* 

Till-  ISth  was  chiefly  occupied  in  detailing  the  characters 
and    li(;rrible  cruelties   of   some   of   the  native  agents  of 
Governmeut  while  grossly  abusing  their  authority  in  the 
provinces.     The   19th  concluded  this  oration  or   series  of 
orations,   occupying   about   three  hours  each  day:   and  so 
great  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  his  auditory  that  it 
was  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  and  repeated 
etlorts,  Mr.  Fox  who  had  next  to  address  the  court,  could 
ol)taiji  a  hearing.     From  the  illness  of  the  King  and  the 
absence  of  the  Judges,  the  proceedings  did  not  commence 
till  tlie  20th  of  April,  1789.     Next  day  be  began  another 
])owert'ul  oration  on  the  sixth  charge  of  bribery  and  cor- 
rnption.     Each  party  soon  accused  the  other  of'^a  wish  to 
delay  tlie  proceedings,   but  the  managers  to  obviate  the 
eliari^^e  on  their  part  voluntarily  determined  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  more  serious  heads  of  delinquency,  omitting  the 
others  for  the  sake  of  expedition.     The  re-assembling  of  the 
new  Parliament  in  1790,  produced  animated  discussions  in 
bolli  J lonses  whether  the  impeachment  had  not  abated  by 
llie  dissolution  of  the  old;  which  after  much  discussion  was 
decided   in   the   negative   against   the   opinion  of  the  law 
authorities.     Public  anxiety  on  the  trial  had  however  abated. 
The  forms  of  the  Court  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
invest  iij:at ion,  presented  invincible  obstacles  to  that  quick 
pro^n'ess  which  is  always  necessary  to  l^eep  alive  popular 
interest  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  continued  without  any 
oilier  event  of  consequence  than  the  severe  speeches  of  the 
chief  manap^cr,  often  excited  however  by  the  annoyances  he 
receive  d,  till  April  23rd,  1795,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
passed;  the  Lord  Chancellor  voting  with  the  minority  who 
tliouf^'ht  him  guilty.     The  duty  of  the  managers  indeed  had 
tenninated  in  Jiuie  preceding,  by  summing  up  on  the  dif- 
ferent charges,  Mr.   Burke  being  the  last;   and   his  con- 
cluding oration,  which  commenced   on  the  28th   of  May, 
continued  for  nine  days.     The  thanks  of  the  House,  moved 
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by  Mr.  Pitt  and  aeooaded  by  Mr*  Dondas,  were  immediatelf 

voted  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Hastings,  like  evety  one  else  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  rerdict  recorded 
in  his  &vour.    But  when  not  content  with  this,  he  or  his 
friends  impugn  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors,  less  reserre  is 
necessaiy  m  adverting  to  his  general  character  as  an  Indian 
ruler.     He  was  k  man  of  considerable  powers  of  mind — bold, 
assuming,  and  energetic ;  possessed  of  that  species  of  energy 
which  in  pushing  its  own  views  or  interests  seldom  stopped 
to  consider  the  rights,  or  condition,  or  feelings  of  others  who 
stood  in  his  way.     He  forgot  that  Prinoes  in  India  like 
those  elsewhere,  were  entitled  to  some  degree  of  consider^ 
ation  and  delicacy  from  the  station  they  occupied  in  their 
country ;  that  good  faith,  justice,  and  sincerity  are  in  some 
degree  necessary  even  in  dealing  with  persons  of  an  opposite 
character;  that  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  authority  is 
commonly  the  wisest  policy ;  that  an  arbitrary  spirit  assumed 
by  the  principal  in  government  is  sure  to  become  tyranny  in 
the  subordinate  agents.     From  long  familiarity  with  the 
country,  his  mind  had  become  perverted  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  the  practices  of  the  Asiatics 
however  unprincipled,  in  matters  of  government.     He  for- 
got  that   such   conduct  compromised  English    credit  and 
character  and  might  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  shake  our 
future  hold  upon*  this  **  Empire  of  opinion.       Many  of  his 
measures  were  undoubtedly  brilliant ;  many  very  question- 
able ;  not  a  few  at  variance  with  all  English  ideas  of  justice 
or  even  expediency.     In  this  opinion  some  of  the  latest  and 
best  vn'iters  on  India  concur.*     He  had  so  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  that  he  seemed  to 
think  the  mere  expression  of  his  commands  or  wishes  formed 
evidence  enough  of  their  utility  and  propriety ;  that  among 
Hindoos,  whenever  the  slightest  necessity  pressed  on  a  point 
of  policy,  the  end  to  be  answered  justified  the  means ;  a 
Species    of  geographical   morality,   as   Burke   emphatically 
^med  it,  which  he  handled  in  the  severest  terms.     Just 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  on  many  of  the  same  pleas-,   did 
bhe  late  ruler  of  France  put  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  the 
Prostrate  kings  and  nations  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  page  of 

«  H^a  HiBtory  of  India— Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India;  pasHm. 
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history  the  verdict  which  condemns  the  one  cannot  wholly 
acquit  the  other. 

To  try  the   Governor- General   then  was  a  matter  of 

positive  duty  in  order  to  clear  the  character  of  the  natioiu 

To  ac(piit  him  \vas  perhaps  a  measure  of  necessity  due  totbe 

quibbles  of  law  of  which  he  invariablj  took  advantafie;  to 

the  ill-defined  nature  of  his  power;  to  the  acknowbdged 

diiru'iilties  by  which  he  was  sometimes  beset ;  and  to  the 

spirit   of  some   of  his  instructions  which  to  gratify  the 

cupidity  of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  in  Europe,  Memed 

to  embody  the  pith  of  the  thrifty  advice — "  make  moooflfi 

honestly  if  possible,  but  at  aU  events  make  money."     He 

sueeecnledin  pouring  into  their  coffers  a  sum  of  nine  millioinib 

by  means  whieh  no  glossing  or  apology  can  make  pure.    lU 

length  of  the  trial  indeedformed  no  inconsiderable  punislimeiit 

of  it  self.     But  the  investigation  did  much  good  uv  ennoiii^ 

that  though  the  Legislature  had  slumbered  over  tne  wrODgB 

of  the  Indian  people,  impunity  to  their  oppreBSGn  waf  no 

l()n<>[er  to  be  expected.     Its  remissness  hitherto  had  hean 

the   chief  cause  for  the  continuance  of  abuse.     Had  fltf 

conduct  of  several  others  whomMr.DundasprevioualyaeeQied 

been  subjected  to   a  similar  ordeal,  Mr.  Haatinga  wodU 

not   have  attempted   or   continued  his  more  objectionihfe 

procc(?dings  in  the  face  of  certain  inquiry  and  irobaUB 

punishment ;  and  no  one  since  has  dared  to  imitate  nim.* 

*  These  opinions,  written  thirty  years  ago,  have  recently  rieeelved fafftff 
ronfirination  from  a  diHtin^uished  Statesman  of  the  present  day.  fiukA 
la])oin-s  therefore  have  not  been  in  vain, 

*'  'l'h\A  course  of  cupidity  and  fraud  (in  India)  of  robbery  and  opplMCD 
was  brou<2:ht  to  a  close  by  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Haitillgl.  1^ 
mind  of  Mr.  Hurke  comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  thoquestiony  aodUi 
preiiiiis  animated  the  heavy  mass  of  materials  which  his  induitay  !■& 
enabled  him  to  master.  lie  enlisted  in  this  cause  the  pmrrii  fill  jinmninf  ^ 
Vox  and  the  brilliunt  fiincy  of  Sheridan.  After  a  time  he  Biicooodftl  ^ 
praininir  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  armed  against  the  former  goroni* 
of  India  the  {rreat  battery  of  impeachment.  Whether  the  Mimsterwal 
convinced  by  the  evidence  which  threw  so  full  a  light  on  the  misdeeds  of 
Warren  Hastings,  or  whether  he  was  glad  to  protect  himself  firom  d» 
ambition  of  a  rival  by  acceding  to  a  prosecution  against  him,  the  efte* 
was  no  less  certain.  For  years  Mr.  Burke  persevered  in  his  great  taA» 
Neither  the  dilatory  plea  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  nor  the  sppallii^ 
earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  (to  none  more  appalling  than  to  him)  ■ 
ev(;r  distracted  his  attention  from  his  great  Indian  enterprise.  Tb*  | 
speeches  delivered  by  him  in  Westminster  Hall  are  great  monumenll  v^  I 
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.  Memorable  as  the  trial  is  for  the  sp^iee  it  will  oo^ap^  in 
historj  and  the  excitement  it  produced  in  the  nation,  it  ia 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  displays,  or  rather  feats  of 
genius  in  its  conductors,  wholly  unparalleled,  *'  shaking  the 
walls  that  surrounded  them,*'  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
''  with  anathemas  of  super-human  eloquence."  It  seemed  an 
arena  for  the  emulative  oratory  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham^ 
Orey,  and  others,  names  that  ennoble  any  page  on  which  they 
are  inscribed,  who  seemed  on  this  question  to  be  pitted  for 
victory  as  much  over  each  other  as  over  the  accused.  But 
above  them  all  beyond  dispute  stood  Burke.  He  had 
(devoted  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  some  degree 
staked  his  reputation  that  there  were  urgent  grounds  at 
Least  for  inquiry.  He  was  master  of  it  at  a  time  when  few 
others  knew  or  cared  much  about  the  matter.  He  had  more 
at  stake  in  the  result,  in  consequence  of  its  being  represented, 
however  untruly,  as  his  prosecution.  The  reproach  and 
misrepresentation  to  which  it  gave  rise  served  not  to  damp, 
but  increase  and  sharpen  the  energy  of  his  mind,  while  the 
occasion  was  peculiarly  suited  to  exhibit  the  vast  extent  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  unrivalled  variety  of  his  powers.  All 
these  considerations  produced  exertions  without  precedent 
or  example  ;  so  extraordinary  indeed  that,  upon  a  low  calcu- 
lation the  whole  of  his  speeedes  and  writings  connected  with 
it,  which  at  present  occupy  seven  octavo  volumes,  would  fill 
five  others  if  fuUy  collected  ;  and  to  give  an  intelligible  out- 
line of  each  speech,  paper,  or  report,  would  of  itself  make  no 
inconsiderable  book.  The  principal  however  are  to  be 
fi)und  in  his  works. 

The  greatest  amazement  even  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
was  excited  by  the  0))ening  speech  or  speeches  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  a  modem  writer,  adverse  to  the  impeach- 

industry  and  eloquence;  they  surpaM  in  power  those  of  Cicero  when 
denouncing  the  crimes  of  Verres.  Finally  although  the  impeachment 
ended  in  an  acquittal,  its  results  were  memorable  and  beneficial.  Never 
Itas  the  great  object  of  punishment,  the  prevention  of  crime,  been  attained 
more  completely  than  by  this  trial.  *  •  •  Mr.  Hastings  was  acquitted, 
bat  Qrranny,  deceit,  and  injustice  were  condemned.  India  was  saved  fi*om 
abominations  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.  •  •  •  Thus,  after 
the  rejection  of  the  India  Bill  and  amid  the  rout  of  the  Whig  party, 
Hr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  succeeded  in  the  great  object  of  saving  the  Indian 
people  from  rapine  and  fraud." — Lard  John  BusselFs  Memoriais  and 
Corrupondence  qf  Charles  Jamet  Fox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255,  256, 257. 
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moiit  itself,  thus  characterizes  in  the  general  terms  cm- 
ployed  at  the  time.  "  Never  were  the  powers  of  that  won- 
derful man  displayed  to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  astonished  even  those  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  hy  the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the 
variety  of  his  resources,  the  minuteness  of  his  information, 
and  the  lucid  order  in  which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the 
support  of  his  object,  and  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers/' 

Kothing  certainly  in  the  way  of  ikct,  and  little  in  theatrical 
representation,  ever  exceeded  the  effects  produced  among 
tlio  auditor}'  by  the  details  of  the  cruelties  of  Debi  Sing, 
V  liich  he  gave  on  the  third  day,  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Paterson  who  had  been  sent  as  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  cireum stances.  The  whole  statement*  is  appalling  and 
heart-sickening  in  the  extreme.  A  convulsive  sensation  of 
horror,  affright,  and  smothered  execration  pervaded  all 
the  male  part  of  his  hearers,  and  audible  sobbings  and 
screams  attended  with  tears  and  faintings,  the  female.  His 
own  feelings  were  scarcely  less  overpowering.  He  dropped 
his  lunul  upon  his  hands  and  for  some  minutes  was  unable 
to  ])roeeed ;  from  this  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  on  a 
little  further,  but  being  obliged  to  cease  from  speaking  twice 
at  short  intervals,  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  relieve  him  at 
len^tli  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Alluding  to 
tlie  close  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  the  History  of  the  trial, 
says — "  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Burke's  descriptions 
were  more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  and  more  horrific,  than 
human  utterance  on  either  fact  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever 
formed  before.  The  agitation  of  most  people  was  very 
apparent — Mrs.  Sheridan  was  so  overpowered  that  she 
fainted  :  several  others  were  as  powerfully  effected."  Mrs. 
Siddous  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  number. 

*'  His  powers,"  says  a  political  adversary,  "were  never 
more  conspicuous  than  on  that  memorable  day,  on  which  he 
exposed  the  enormities  of  a  subaltern  agent  of  oriental 
des])otism — the  tortures  inflicted  by  his  orders,  the  flagrant 
injustice   committed  by  his   authority,  the  pollution  that 

•  See  Burke*8  TVorks,  8vo.  vol.  xiii.  p.  320—327;  but  the  whole 
history  of  the  monster  Debi  Sing:,  from  p.  296  of  the  same  volume,  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest.  Mr.  Burke  said  that  j&40,000  waa  the  brib» 
paid  for  Debi  Sing's  appointment. 
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ensued  in  ebnfl^uenoe  of  his  sanction-^when  he  painted 
Agonizing  Natuiw,  yibitUdnff  in  horrid  suspense  between  life 
^d  destruction — when  he  described,  in  the  climax  of  crimes, 
'  death  introduced  into  the  sources  of  life/  the  bosoms  of 
his  auditors  became  convulsed  with  passion,  and  those  of 
more  delicate  organs  or  weaker  frame  actually  swooned 
Awaj.  Najr,  after  the  storm  of  eloquence  had  spent  its 
force,  and  his  voice  for  the  moment  ceased,  his  features 
still  expressed  the  energy  of  his  feelings,  his  hand  seemed  to 
threaten  punishment,  and  his  brow  to  meditate  vengeance." 
The  testimony  of  the  accused  party  himself,  is  perhaps  the 
iitrongest  ever  borne  to  the  powers  of  any  sp^ker  of  any 
<5ountoy.  "  For  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  "  I 
looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder ;  and  during 
that  space  I  actually  felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  on 
6arth  ;'*  adding  however,  **  But  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom, 
and  there  found  a  consciousness  that  consoled  me  under  all 
I  heard  and  all  I  suffered.*'  Even  the  flinty  temperament 
of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  was  affected  almost  to 
producing  what  Burke  applied  to  him  on  another  occasion, 
w^n  tears  doum  Pluto's  cheek ;  and  judging  by  his  expres- 
sions at  the  time,  his  faith  in  Mr.  Hastings*  purity  seemed 
staggered.  Addressing  the  Peers  some  days  afterwards,  he 
concluded  a  handsome  eulogium  on  the  speech,  by  observing, 
^  that  their  Lordships  all  knew  the  effect  upon  the  auditors, 
many  of  whom  had  not  to  that  moment,  and  perhaps 
never  would  recover  from  the  shock  it  had  occasioned." 
The  peroration,  though  it  wants  the  last  polish  of  the  pow- 
erful pen  of  the  author,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  the  records  of  judicial  oratory. 

Of  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  exertions  during  this  ar- 
duous investigation,  some  idea  may  be  formed  fix)m  the  fiact 
l^at  for  weeks  together  even  at  so  late  a  period  of  thepro^ 
eeedings  as  1798  he  was  constantly  occupied  between  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  House  of  Commons  without  quitting 
them,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  or  seven  in 
the  evening ;  and  often  when  there  was  any  debate  of  conse* 
quence,  to  a  much  later  hour. 

During  the  busiest  sessions  of  the  impeachment,  1786, 
1787,  and  1788,  Mr.  Burke*  s  attention  was  chiefly  though  not 
solely  occupied  by  its  details.  The  other  measures  in  which 
he  took    part  were  in  opposing    "with  an  almost  over- 
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Avhc'lming  torrent  of  eloquence"  in  the  language  used,  at  the 
time,  tlie  extension  of  power  to  the  Governor-G^eneral  of 
liulia  by  the  East  India  Judicature  Bill ;  and  the  declaratory 
act,  which  indirectly  gave  to  Ministry  much  of  the  power 
more  openly  assumed  by  the  India  bill  of  Opposition  in 
17S3,  and  for  which  they  lost  their  places.  He  also  came 
forward  on  the  constitution  of  the  governments  of  Canada; 
on  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  against  forestallers  and  regrators,  the  laws  against 
wliom  as  remnants  of  barbarism,  he  had  been  the 
means  of  repealing  in  1772  ;  in  warmly  approving,  in  the 
nanu?  of  Opposition  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Customs ;  the  vote  of  money  for  the  American  loyalists ;  the 
treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  renewal  of  our 
continental  connexions ;  the  provision  for  a  meritorious 
public  servant  Sir  John  Skynner  ;  in  pushing  forward  the 
81ave  Trade  Abolition  question  now  actively  taken  up  by  Mr* 
Wilberforce  ;  and  other  less  iniportant  q^atters. 

Tlio  commercial  treaty  with  France  gave  occasion  to  some 
bitterly-sarcastic  sparring  between  him  and  the  Minister. 
The  aggression  being  on  the  part  of  the  former  may  perhaps 
bo  put  dow  n  to  the  account  of  party  spirit,  for  in  a  subse* 
(juent  speech  on  the  same  topic  which  Mr.  l*itt  notwith- 
standing their  former  encounter  characterized  as  displaying 
a  very  singular  share  of  ability,  Mr.  Burke  differed  from 
the  other  Members  of  Opposition  in  admitting  that  though 
he  (juestioned  the  policy  of  that  treaty,  he  had  not  the 
slight(^st  fears  of  its  injuring  our  own  manufacturers.  While 
speaking  on  this  subject,  and  drawing  a  masterly  comparison. 
of  the  relative  circumstances  and  capabilities  of  the  two 
countries  which  drew  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
he  took  occasion  to  reply  ably,  but  satirically,  to  some  obser-. 
vations  made  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  member,  who,  being 
one  of  nine  said  to  be  returned  by  a  noble  Earl,  had  thence 
acquired  the  ludicrous  appellation  of  nine  pins,  Mr.  Fox, 
entering  the  House  at  the  moment  of  the  cheer,  inquired  of 
Mr.  Slier idan  the  cause  of  it.  **  Oh !  nothing  of  conse- 
quence,'* replied  the  wit,  **  only  Burke  knocking  down  one 
of  the  nine  pins  /'* 

The  tension  of  mind  produced  by  these  great  public 
labours  found  occasional  relaxation  by  short  summer  ex- 
cursions into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  frequent. 
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^rrespondenoe  with  some  old  frieads,  and  warm  admirers 
mnong  his  countrymen.  In  1785  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Beaufort» 
author  of  an  able  and  well-known  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
Ireland,  to  procure  for  him  a  skeleton  of  the  enormous  species 
of  moose  deer,  sometimes  dug  up  in  the  bogs  of  that  country, 
having  an  inclination,  as  he  said,  to  see  such  a  stately  pro* 
duct  of  his  native  country  placed  in  his  hall.  In  October 
1786,  induced  by  **  a  sudaen  fire-side  thought,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  and  his  son  proceeded  thither,  remaining  not 
more  than  a  fortnight.  He  found  time,  however,  to  spend  a 
day  and  night  at  Ballitore,  the  last  opportunity  that  offered 
of  seeing  those  early  friends  on  their  own  soil ;  and  on  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  old  domestics  of  the  establishment,  not 
only  remembered  them  perfectly,  but  behaved  with  his  cha- 
racteristic kindness  ana  affability,  an  anecdote  of  which 
has  been  already  related.  His  arrival  in  Ireland  was  an- 
nounced in  the  chief  newspapers  in  terms  of  warm  admira- 
tion, and  as  these  fi^thful  daily  chroniclers  on  the  whole  give 
passing  opinions  prelty  fairly,  one  of  them  mav  be  quoted — '- 
"  After  an  absence  of  many  years,  the  celebrated  Irish 
orator  and  British  Member  of  Parliament,  Edmund  Burke, 
has  arrived  in  his  native  country.  It  is  not  flattery  to  say, 
that  he  is  the  boast  of  the  English  Senate,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Irish  nation.''  One  of  the  first  poets  in  that  kingdom 
wrote  some  encomiastic  verses  on  the  occasion,  which  Mr. 
Burke  repaid  in  prose  more  than  equal  in  point  of  fancy  and 
imagination  to  the  tuneful  effusion.  It  was  deemed  extra- 
ordmary  that  the  University  of  Dublin  did  not  then  present 
him  with  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  But  alas  1 
how  frequently  is  it  that  Ireland  so  often  neglects  her  emi- 
nent sons,  while  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  ring  with 
their  merits  ? 

In  retiurning  to  England,  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Campbell 
(author  of  a  work  on  Ireland)  happened  to  embark  in  the 
same  packet ;  "  I  don't  know  any  thing,"  said  the  Doctor  to 
a  friend  in  conversation  on  this  subject,  ^'  that  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  find  that  I  was  to  cross  the  Irish  Helles* 

font  in  the  company  of  a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much, 
was  extremely  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  any  one  of  the  passengers  who  could  introduce  me 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  provoke  Mr.  Burke  to  con- 
versation. We  were  in  sight  of  the  hill  of  Howth  just  as  the 
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sun  l>oG:anto8prcad  hiabeams.  Mr. Burke  enjoyed  thebeautiefl 
of  t  In*  sciMiery  ;  even  the  light  clouds,  which  enyeloped  the  top 
ot'tlu'  liill  (lid  not  csca{)e  hia  attention:  *I  wonder,'  said  he, 
*  tliat  s(Hiio  of  the  Dublin  millinera  do  not  form  a  head-dress 
in  imitation  of  those  many-coloured  clouda,  and  call  it  the 
]  I  ( JAN  t  li-cap.'  His  conversation  was  rich  and  captivating ;  he 
toM  nu'  he  had  passed  sonic  daj's  at  Lord  Kenmare's  country- 
scat  near  the  lakes  of  Killarney — that  delightful  spot,  which 
tastt'  seems  to  have  seleck»d  from  all  that  la  beauti^l  in  the 
vnhniit' of  nature.  But  hia  description  of  it  exceeded  any 
thini^  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  before,  particularly  when  he 
tnu<hr(l  on  the  flowery  race;  p^ood  heaven!  how  be  clothed 
the  lily  in  new-born  light,  and  the  rose  in  virgin  blushes;  in 
short,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  almost  coloured  to  the  eye 
whateMT  ho  described.  Speaking  of  Lord  Charlemont,  he 
])raisi(l  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the  mildness  of 
his  teiiijHT,  and  concluded  by  comparing  him  to  an  old 
pict  lire,  whose  tints  were  mellowed  by  time.  When  I  talked 
of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ireland,  he  shook  his  head,  folded 
his  arms,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  In  his 
prrsou  he  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  (he  was 
tallrr),  remarkably  straight  for  his  years,  but  his  mind  is 
more  erect  than  his  body.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  placidity 
in  his  countenance,  but  nothing  of  striking  dignity,  and 
from  his  nose,  I  think  that  no  man  can  sneer  with  more  ease 
and  rWWt  if  ho  chooses."  Some  weeks  afber  his  return, 
callinu:  in  at  a  place  intoAvn  then  much  frequented  by  lovers 
of  anticjuity  and  of  the  arts,  he  fell  into  discourse  with  a 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  T.,  who  possessed  good  taste  and  feeling 
enouij^li  to  ])resen"e  the  following  minutes  of  the  conversa- 
tion. It  nuist  ever  be  a  source  of  keen  regret  that  so  many 
others  who  were  honoured  by  his  society  did  not  prove  them- 
selves equally  worthy  of  it  by  preserving  his  remarks. 

"  DcM-ember  the  6th,  I  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Townley's 
study  ;  about  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Burke  and  the  EeverendDr. 
Ivuvjr  came  in  to  view  Mr.  Townley's  fine  collection  of 
statues.  Mr.  Burke  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  whole, 
particularly  that  of  the  Baian  Homer.  Having  paid  many 
just  compliments  to  the  taste  of  the  collector,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  me  in  so  easy  and  friendly  a  manner,  that 
if  I  was  charmed  a  few  minutes  before  with  the  taste  and 
judicious  reflection  of  the  scholar,  I  was  not  less  delighted 
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with  the  itiati.  I  shewed  htm  tai  old  tnanuscript  copy  of 
Homer  (written  I  believe  in  the  tenth  century)  ;  he  read  a 
few  passages  in  it  with  the  greatest  fluency,  and  criticised 
some  of  the  critics  who  had  written  on  the  father  of  im- 
mortal Terse.  He  invited  me  to  breakfkst  with  him  the  next 
morning,  without  so  much  as  knowing  my  name.  I  promised 
to  do  myself  that  honour.  My  name  is  Edmund  Burke,  said 
he,  just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  I  live  in  Gherard 
Street,  Soho.  I  called  the  next  morning  about  nine ;  it  waa 
excessively  cold ;  I  was  shewn  into  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
ft  few  minutes  Mr.  Burke  entered,  and  shook  me  by  the 
hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  Mr,  B,  Have  you  been  long  out  of  Ireland,  Sir  P  21 
Some  years.  Mr,  B,  I  paid  that  country  a  visit  last  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  sister,  a  widow  (Mrs.  French,  I 
believe) ;  I  had  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years  before.  T,  It 
is  very  much  changed  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr,  B, 
Very  much  for  the  better.  T,  A  spirit  of  industry  has  per- 
vaded almost  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  improved,  the  country-gentlemen,  in  many 
parts,  have  relinquished  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
chase  for  the  plough.  Mr,  B,  Not  as  much  as  I  could  wish, 
but  still  more  than  I  expected.  As  to  agriculture,  it  may 
be  called  the  eighth  science.  'We  may  talk  what  we 
please,'  says  Cowley,  '  of  lilies  and  lions  rampant,  and 
spread  eagles  in  fielas  d*or  or  d*argent,  but  if  heraldry  were 
guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field  arable  would  be  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  arms.'  T  Very  true.  Sir ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  physical  situation  of  Ireland  is  not  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  tillage.  Mr,  B.  I  have  often  heard  so, 
but  experience  proves  the  contmry.  I  saw,  and  I  saw  it 
with  pleasure,  in  my  little  tour  through  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  two  or  three  mountains  clothed  with 
luxuriant  grass,  that  in  my  time  were  scarcely  covered  with 
barren  heath,  and  half  starved  briars.  Breakfast  was  now 
brought  in ;  young  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  King  were  present. 
T.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland 
that  evince  that  agriculture  flourished  at  a  very  early  period 
in  that  country.  Mr,  B,  Do  you  mean  in  the  Brehon 
laws  ?  I  wish  they  were  translated.  T,  I  wish  so  too ;  I 
am  sure  the  University  of  Dublin  is  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Sir,  for  the  fragments  which  you  presented  of  the  Sea* 


bright  collectioD;  thej' are  valuable,  as  tbey  contain  many 
particulars  that  ahed  lis^ht  on  tlie  manners  and  custome  of 
the  ancient  Irish ;  but  life  is  short,  and  in  some  respect  it 
^ould  hu  a  pity  that  a  man  of  geniua  should  wast«  his  time 
in  eucli  pursuits.  Mr.  B.  To  set  a  man  of  genius  down  to 
such  a  task,  would  ho  to  yoke  a  courser  of  the  sun  in  a 
mud  cart.  No,  no,  one  of  your  cool,  plodding,  balf-bumt 
bricks  of  the  creation  would  be  the  fittest  person  in  the 
world  fur  such  studies.  T.  Colonel  Valloncey  has  labourei 
hard  in  that  mine.  Mr.  B.  Yea,  in  that  race  he  haa  carried 
off  tliL'  prize  of  industry  from  all  hie  competitors,  and  if  he 
baa  di.>ne  nothing  more  he  haa  wakened  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
in  that  line,  but  he  haa  huilt  too  much  on  etymologr,  and 
that  is  a  very  sandy  foundation.  Dr.  King.  Ii'eland  wag 
famed  fur  piety  and  learning  at  a  very  early  period,  Mr.  B. 
Bede  saya  bo,  and  several  other  writers.' 

Dr.  King.  Can  you  speak  Irish  ?  Mr.  B.  I  could  speak 
9.  little  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  can  remember  a 
few  wurds  and  phrases  stiJl.  Poetry  was  highly  culti- 
vated by  the  ancient  Irish ;  some  of  their  Kings  wore  so 
Bmittt'ii  with  the  love  of  song  aa  to  exchange  the  sceptre  for 
the  harp.  T.  The  bards  were  very  much  protected  and 
encouraged,  hut  having  indulged  too  much  in  satire  and 
ribaldry,  they  were  rather  dreaded  than  esteemed  j  and  at 
one  time,  the  whole  body  was  on  the  eve  of  being  banished, 
if  St.  Columh-kill  had  not  interfered.  Mr.  B.  Sedulius 
was  ail  eicellent  poet.  T.  Yes,  hia  Latin  poetry  is  Tery 
much  admired.  Mr.  B.  I  read  one  of  his  hymns,  that 
glowed  with  all  the  poet ;  the  spirit  of  it  might  be  said  to 
ascend  like  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  hut  I  never  could  light  on  his  works.  T.  Nor  I 
neither,  but  many  of  hia  verses  are  scattered  through 
Colgau.  Mr.  B.  Wherever  they  are  scattered  they  wdl 
ahine  like  stars.  There  was  a  poet  that  used  to  composa 
a  little  in  his  native  language  whea  I  was  a  boy,  I  forget 
his  name.  T.  Dignum,  I  suppose.  Mr.  B.  Yes,  yes ;  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  speak  any  language  hut 
his  own.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  efliisions  translated  iato 
English,  but  was  assured,  by  judges,  that  they  fell  fer  short 
of  the  original,  yet  they  contained  some  graces  '  snatched 
beyond  the  reach  of  tat.'  I  remember  one  thought  in  aa 
address  to  a  Iriend ;  the  poet  advises  him  to  lose  no  time  ia 
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paying  bis  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  for  that  she  was  of 
age,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  '  upon  her  cheek  he  saw  love*8 
letter  sealed  with  a  damask  rose.'     Spenser,  who  was  him^ 
self  a  bard,  says  that  the  Irish  poetry  was  sprinkled  with 
many  pretty  flowers.     I  wish  they  were  collected  in   one 
nosegay.     T.  Yes,  Sir,  but  there  is  no  encouragement. — 
Mr,  B,  No,  not  in  this  rust  of  the  iron  age.     I  wish,  how- 
ever, that  some  able,  industrious,  and  patient  pen   would 
give  a  history  of  that  country ;  it  is  much  wanted.     T. 
•Q-reat  expectations  were  formed  from  Doctor  Lelaud ;  he 
bad  leisure,  talents,  and  almost  every  opportunity.     When 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  Viceroy  of  that  kmgdom,  he  was  told 
that  the  Doctor  intended  to  follow  up  a  prospectus  he  had 
published  on  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  history ;  his  lord- 
ship one  day  at  levee  applauded  the  Doctor's  intentions,  but 
requested  that  he  would  make  it  a  pleasant  one.     Mr.  B. 
Tour  pleasant  historians  should  be  read  with  caution.     Le- 
land  promised  a  voluminous  history,  and  so  far  he  has  kept 
bis  promise,  but  he  has  not  done  justice  to  all.     T,  It  is 
said  he  had  an  eye  to  a  mitre.     Mr.  B.  Mitres  and  coronets 
will  dazzle,   but  the  truth  is  he  had  an  eye  to  his   book- 
seUer,  and  to  be  candid,  he  went    over   it  with   a  heavy 
iiand.     T.  He   has   scarce   dipped  into    the   earlier    ages. 
Mr,  B.  He  was  no  antiquary,  but  he  might  have  said  a  little 
more  on  the  subject.  Hooker  says,  "  the  reason  why  first  we 
do  admire  those  things  which  are  greatest,  and  secondly 
those  things  which  are  ancientest  is,  becaiise  the  one  is 
least  distant  from  the  infinite  substance,  the  other  from  the 
infinite  of  Q-od."     Neither  has  he  detailed  with  candour  the 
feuds  betwixt  the  houses  of  Desmond  and  Butler.     T.  The 
implacable  hatred  that  existed  betwixt  the  two  is  astonishing. 
Mr,  B,  Struggles  for  power.     I  remember  an  anecdote  of 
one  of  the  Desmonds,  I  don't  know  which,  who  happened 
to  be  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  a  party  of 
the  Butlers ;  one  of  the  latter  threw  him  on  his  shoulders 
to  carry  him  off  in  triumph,  and  as  he  passed  along,  taunt-; 
ingly  asked  him,  "  Ah,  Desmond,  where  are  you  now  ?'* 
though  quite  feeble  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  collected  all 
his  expiring  strength,  and  exclaimed,    "  Where  am  I?    I 
am  where  I  ought  to  be,  on  the  neck  of  my  enemy.'*    The 
conversation  turned    on   poetry,  which    Mr.  Burke  called 
^f  the  art  of  substantiating  shadows,  and  of  lending  .exist* 
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tnce  to  notliing."  He  praised  Milton  for  the  judicious  choice 
of  his  epithets  ;  this  led  him  to  8aj  a  few  words  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  those  ilowery  adjectives,  as  Pontanus  calls 
th(-ii),  and  lamented  that  some  person  of  taste  did  not 
collect  a  garland  of  them  out  of  the  English  Poets,  as  Textor 
had  out  uf  the  Latin,  which  laid  every  classical  scholar 
under  i^^reat  obligation  to  him,  as  he  had  plucked  the  iJEiirest 
llo\ver>  that  sipped  Castalian  dew." 

*'  (ito{i^rapiiy,    he   said,    was   an  earthly  subject,  but  a 
heavenly  study."     One  of  the  company  happened  to  men- 
tion  some  gentlemen  who  intended  to  promote  discoveries 
in  tlie  interior  parts  of  Africa.     Mr.  Burke  said,  the  inten- 
tion was  truly  laudable;  "Africa,"  he  said,  "was  worth 
e.\plori?iL,' ;  it  aeenied  as  if  nature,  in  some  great  convulsion 
or  revolution  of  her  empire,  had  fled  to  that  quarter  with 
all  her  treasures,  some  of  which  she  had  concealed  in  the 
Ijowels  of  the  earth,  but  the  surface  exhibited  such  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  race,  that  a 
few  miles  would  enrich  the  conquests  of  natural  history. 
AVitness  on  the  very  shores  of  that  continent — ^the  cabbage 
tree,  that  towered  into  all  the  sublimity  of  the  pine,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  spreading  oak,  and  yet  so  tender  that 
a  few  st  rokes  of  a  sabre  were  sufficient  to  l^y  it  prostrate  on 
the  earth.     Africa  was  rightly  called  the  mother  of  monsters, 
for  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  minor  animals  else- 
where to  feed  the  huge  beasts  that  ranged  the  forests  in  that 
con  nt  ly.  lie  was  persuaded  the  iixteriorwas  healthy,  civilized, 
and  so  fertile,  that  the  reaper  trod  on  the  heels  ol  the  sower. 
J^ut  the  tliirst  of  European  avarice  and  cruelty  had  raised  a 
l)arri(»r  round  the  coasts  of  that  quarter,  which  prevented  all 
eoniniunieation  with  the  inoiiensive    inhabitants."     "The 
si<i:ht  of  a  white  face  was  sufficient  to  make  their  curly  locks 
fsland  on  end.     Death  is  natural  to  man,  but  slavery  unna« 
tural ;  and  the  moment  you  strip  a  man  of  his  liberty,  you 
strip  him  of  all  his  virtues;  you   convert   his   heart  into  8 
dark    hole,  in  which  all   the    vices   conspire  against  you." 
Towjirds  the  close  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
ae(juainted  with  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  I  answered,  that  I  was  veiy 
sorry  J  could  not  boast  that  honour.     I  shall  have  the  plea* 
sure,  said   he,  of  introducing  you  to  him,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  best  natured  men  in  the  universe.    He  accompanied  me, 
on  my  departure,  to  the  door,   and  said  that  Dr.  King 
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was  8  very  learned  man,  aimired  me  that  he  would  be  veij 
}iappj  to  see  me  at  Beaconsfield,  *'  throw  yourself  into  a 
coach,"  said  he,  *'  come  down  and  make  my  house  your  inn." 

Part  of  the  time  spent  in  Ireland  was  devoted  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  whom  he  frequently  termed  '*  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Dublin  "  To  this  nobleman  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  of  consideration 
proceeding  thither  on  business  or  curiosity,  among  whom 
about  this  time  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Francis, 
Mr.  NeviU,  Mr.  Shippen  an  American  traveller,  and  others. 
He  also  transmitted  to  his  Lordship  a  bust  of  the  late  Maiv 
quis  of  Eockingham,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  since 
1752  when  they  became  acquainted  at  Bome  on  their  travels. 
It  was  a  present  from  the  Marchioness.  Soon  afterward, 
Mr.  Burke  on  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  as  its  President. 

His  Lordship  in  return  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
for  his  particular  friends  bound  to  England,  than  to  consign 
them  to  the  care  of  one  so  celebrated,  and  so  capable  of 
affording  instruction  and  amusement.  Among  these  about 
this  time  was  Hardy,  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  and  destined  to  be  his  Lqndship*8  biographer, 
who  although  already  known  to  Burke,  seemed  to  feel 
the  charm  of  his  society  and  amiable  qualities  with  addi- 
tional force  during  his  visit.  '*  He  was,"  says  that  gentle- 
man, ''social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing  access,  and  most 
agreeably  communicative.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
£ys  perhaps  that  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  was  going  with 
him  tete  a  tite^  from  London  to  Beacon sfield.  He  stopped 
at  Uxbridge  whilst  his  horses  were  feeding,  and  happening  to 
meet  some  gentlemen  of  I  know  not  what  Militia  who 
appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conversation  at 
that  moment  completely  exemplified  what  Johnson  said  of 
him,  '  That  you  could  not  meet  Burke  under  a  shed  without 
saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.'  He  was  altogether 
uncommonly  attractive  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the 
slightest  notoriety  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural  or 
local  history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  foi: 
conversation.  The  hpuse  at  Uxbridge  where  the  treaty  was 
held  during  Charles  the  First's  time ;  the  beautiful  and 
undulating  groimds  of  Bulstrode  formerly  the  residence  of 
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Chancellor  JeffrieB;  and  Waller'a  tomb  in  Beaeonafield 
churchyard  whk-h  boforo  we  went  homo  we  visited,  aod 
whose  character  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator  he 
shortlv  delineated  but  with  eiquisite  felicity  of  genius, 
altogether  gave  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence  ;  anij 
although  fine-and-twenty  vears  ha^e  elapsed  since  that  day, 
I  entertain  the  most  viviii  and  pleasing  recollectioa  of  it." 

Fond  of  good  society  and  eminentty  fitted  to  adorn  it,  he 
waa  more  especially  pleased,  lite  most  men  of  taste,  with  that 
of  intelligent  women.  He  knew  all  that  were  of  note,  sought 
them  out  aa  a  mark  of  resjiect ;  fumiahed  conversation,  wit, 
criticism,  or  advice  as  occasion  required;  and  received  in 
return  that  admiration  of  which  the  greatest  may  be  proud, 
for  to  the  honour  of  the  sex  it  is  yielded  only  to  good 
as  weU  as  to  eminent  quaiities.  Among  othere  with 
whom  he  was  a  favourite  waa  Hannah  More,  who  then 
figuri'd  largely  in  the  literary  and  fiishionabie  circles 
of  the  metropolis,  and  first  become  known  to  liim  in  177i 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  Her  sister  wrotfl 
on  the  occasion — "  Hannah  has  been  introduced  by  Miss 
Heynolds  to  Edmund  Burke  (the  sublime  and  beautiful 
Edmund  Burke  !)"^  At  Mrs.  Montague's,  Mrs.  Teaey'a, 
David  Oarrick's,  Mr.  Elliot's  and  many  more  of  the  agreeahle 
houses  which  adorned  the  London  of  that  day,  their  inter- 
course was  renewed  ;  sometimes  at  ber  lodgings,  at  dinners, 
routes,  or  theatre,  where  once  ensconced  near  the  orchestra 
she  found^Eurke,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Warton,  and  Richard  Burkfi 
come  to  see  the  finished  personation  of  Hamlet  by  &arrick. 
"When  rejected  at  Bristol  she  wrote  from  London— "  Me- 
thinks  I  envy  Burke  that  'conaciousueasof  his  woilh'  which 
he  must  feel  in  considering  himself  rejected  only  because  his 
talents  were  a  crime.  But  Providence  has  w-iaely  contrived 
to  render  all  its  dispensations  equal,  by  making  those  taleota 
which  set  one  man  so  much  above  another  of  no  esteem  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  without  them."  At  Mrs, 
Vesey's  she  writes — "Mr.  Burhe  came  and  sat  nest  me  for 
an  hour.  I  complained  of  my  fiilse  countrymen,  and  he  re- 
lented my  epitaph  in  Bedcliff  church.  I  waa  astonishBd 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  WM 
on  my  other  hand  and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with 
great  liveliness.  I  asked  the  Biahop  whether  he  thought  he 
should  carry  his  bill  against  Sunday  amusements  through 
both  houses.     Burke  aaid  he  believed  it  would  go  through 
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iheir  House  though  his  pious  friend  Wilkes  opposed  it  with 
all  bis  might." 

At  Mrs.  Vesey's  in  1784  when  politics  ran  high  she  wrote 
— ^**  I  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  with  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  so  lively, 
and  so  foolish,  and  so  good  humoured  was  he,  and  so  like  the 
agreeable  .Mr.  Burke  1  once  knew  and  admired  that  I 
soon  forgot  his  malefactions,  and  how  often  I  bad  been  in  a 
passion  with  him  for  some  of  bis  speeches.*' — In  1786,  still 
not  quite  in  good  humour  with  him — *'  I  was  at  a  small 
party  the  other  night,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  one.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  low  in  health  and  spirits ;  he  talked  to 
me  with  a  kindness  which  revived  my  old  aflfection  for 
him."  Of  bis  son  she  says,  *'  Biehard  Burke  is  an  amiable 
young  man,  but  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  a  father.'* 
Shortly  afterwards  at  Mrs.  Vesey's — **  We  bad  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  evening.  The  vivacity  of  this  wonderfully  great  man  is 
much  diminished ;  business  and  politics  have  impaired  his 
agreeableness."  Describing  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Vesey's — 
•*  Such  characters  are  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  *  soft  quiet 
green  on  which  the  soul  loves  to  rest.*  **  In  1788—"  Burke 
said  to  me  the  other  day  in  aUusion  to  the  innumerable  lives, 
anecdotes,  remains,  &c.  which  have  been  published  of 
Johnson—*  How  many  maggots  have  crawled  o^t  of  that 
great  body  !* " — "  I  was  overpersuaded  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Amherst  to  go  to  the  trial  (Hastings's)  and  heard  Burke's 
famous  oration  of  three  hours  and  a  quarter  without  inter- 
mission. Such  a  splendid  and  powerful  oration  I  never 
heard.  *  '  *  *  The  recapitulation  of  the  dreadful  cruel- 
ties in  India  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence 
and  passion,  so  that  the  orator  was  seized  with  a  spasm 
which  made  him  incapable  of  speaking  another  word.  I 
think  I  never  felt  such  indignation  as  when  Burke,  with 
Sheridan  standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Fox  on  the  other, 
said,  *  Vice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all  public  duty,  it 
withers  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  makes  bis 
mind  paralytic  ?*  I  looked  at  his  two  neighbours,  and  saw 
that  they  were  quite  free  fiom  symptoms  of  palsy !" — In 
April  1790 — "  At  Mrs.  Montague's  the  other  day  I  met 
Mr.  Burke  and  a  pleasant  party ;  indeed  he  is  a  sufficiently 
pleasant  party  of  himself." 

One  of  the  most  flattering  testimonies  borne  to  the  supe- 
riority of  his  public  and  private  character  and  to  his  senatorial 
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and  litcran'  talon ts,  appeared  in  1787  in  the  celebrated  Latili 
j)rtl'ac(.'  lo  Bt'llondenus  by  Dr.  Parr ;  an  offering  certainly 
of  IK)  common  value  either  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
expnssed,  or  the  quarter  whence  it  came ;  a  characteristic 
tribute  of  admiration  from  the  most  learned  to  the  most 
el()(jiu'nt  man  of  the  age.  It  was  known  that  the  Doctor  had  ' 
alt:o  written  his  epitaph.  Alluding  to  Burke  in  conversation 
witli  a  frit'nd  in  1814,  he  mentioned  this  inscription  as  being 
writtin  with  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  with  his  choicest 
Latinity,  and  that  it  had  cost  him  more  effort  than  any  thing 
c'lsi'  of  similar  length.  Yet  on  showing  it  to  a  sagacious 
friend,  the  latter  said,  "  it  is  very  good,  but  there  is  no  heart 
in  it.'*  **  True,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  I  had  no  heart  when 
1  wrote  it.'*  The  explanation  is,  that  the  doctor  thought 
]\Ii'.  Burke  had  sinned  so  much  against  liberty  when  he 
attacked  the  Trench  Revolution,  that  his  warmer  feelings 
towards  liini  had  become  deadened  or  extinguished. 

J I  is  own  taste  in  epitaph  or  rather  character-writing,  was 
a<2:ain  put  into  requisition  by  the  completion  in  August  1788, 
of  the  splendid  and  in  this  country  unequalled  mausoleum  to 
tlie  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  erected  about  a 
miK*  in  front  of  A\^entworth  House,  Yorkshire,  from  which  as 
Well  as  from  the  surrounding  country  it  forms  a  noble  and 
interesting  object.  The  interior  of  the  base  ifl  a  dome 
supported  by  twelve  Doric  columns,  with  niches  for  the 
statues  of  the  deceased  nobleman  and  his  friends,  among 
whom  tlie  distinf2;nished  writer  of  the  following  inscription 
now  takes  his  stand.  For  force,  precision,  and  fitness,  it  has 
piThaps,  like  the  mausoleum  itself,  few  equals  among  the 
niortuaiy  remains  of  the  country  ; 

"  Charles,  Marqcis  op  Rockingham. 

"  A  statcRnian  in  whom  constancy,  fidelity,  sincerity,  and  directneffl  ■ 
■were  tlie  sole  instruments  of  his  pohey.  His  virtues  were  his  arts.  A 
clear,  vsouiid,  unadulterated  sense,  not  perplexed  with  intricate  design,  or 
disturbed  by  un};ovemed  passion,  g-ave  consistency,  dijrnity,  and  effect  to 
all  bis  measures.  In  Opposition,  he  respected  the  principles  of  Govern- 
ment ;  in  Administration,  he  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
enniloyed  his  moments  of  power  in  realizing-  every  thing"  which  he  hs^ 
promised  in  a  popular  situation.  This  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
coiiduct.  After  twenty-four  years  of  service  to  the  public,  in  a  critical  i 
and  trying-  time,  he  left  no  debt  of  just  expectation  unsatisfied. 

'*  By  bis  prudence  and  patience  he  brought  tog-ether  a  party  which  it 
was  the  jrreat  object  of  his  labours  to  render  permanent,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment of  ambition,  but  as  a  living*  depository  of  principle. 
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'"Hie  TirtiMi  «f  bit  jmblks  ftod  firiyate  life  were  not  in  him  of  difSneai 
eharaoten.  It  wm  the  taoie  Ming,  benevolent,  liberal  mind,  that,  in 
the  internal  relations  of  life,  conciliaiee  the  unfeigned  love  of  those  who 
Bee  men  as  thej  are,  which  made  him  an  inflexible  patriot.  He  was 
devoted  to  tbe  eaose  of  liberty,  not  because  he  was  haughtj  and 
intractable,  but  beeanae  he  was  beneficent  and  humane. 

**  Let  his  saooessors,  who  from  this  house  behold  this  monoment,  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  g^lory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them 
be  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  ^vei 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 

**  Bemember— Resemble — Persevere." 


CHAPTEE  X, 

Anecdote  of  Burke  at  Mr.  Crewe's — Adventure  with  a  poor  Artist^* 
Aegfncy  Question — Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Letter  to  Mr.  Montagu — French 
Revolution — Letters  to  M.  MenonviUe— Letters  from  Edmund,  the  two 
Richards,  and  Mrs.  Burke,  to  Mrs.  French — Rupture  -with  Mr. 
Sheridan — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Mercer — Parliamentary  Business 
— Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

Dfbino  the  period  of  the  application  to  Parliament  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  an  increase  of  income  in  order  to 
the  liquidation  of  debts,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  high  in  his 
iconfidence,  commented  in  strong  terms  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Crewe  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  disinclination 
shown  by  Q-ovemment  to  assist  him ;  concluding  with  a 
kind  of  authoritative  assertion  that  if  not  granted.  Mis  Bojal 
Highness  must  discontinue  the  necessary  repairs  of  Carlton 
House,  and  retire  from  the  dignity  of  his  station  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  was  present  with  several  members  of 
Opposition,  observed  in  reply,  that  though  none  wished  more 
heartily  than  himself  that  obstacles  should  not  be  thrown 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  yet 
even  were  the  application  refused,  he  saw  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  adopting  the  threatened  alternative.  "  Admitting,  * 
he  continued,  "  that  some  inconveniences  may  be  occasioned 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  yet  on  the  whole  it  will  be  more  wise 
to  submit  to  them  than  to  resort  to  retirement,  which  I  and 
others  may  consider  uncalled-for  and  ill-judged;  and  may 
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Rnd  literaiT  talents,  appuri'd  iu  17S7  in  the  «-}obratcil  LatiH 
prefauo  toBrlloudeiiMB  bv  Ur.  Parr;  aii  nffepuis  ctrtsiBlj 
of  Hi)  common  value  eitbef  in  the  tenuit  ui   which  it  WM 


eipf-ensed,  or  the  ()uarl«r  whence  it  caine ;  a  characteristic 
tribiiti'  of  adiuiratiui]  fktm  the  moet  learned  to  the  meat 
eloq  iunt  man  of  the  age.  It  was  known  that  the  Duclor  h»d 
ftbo  written  hit  epitaph.  Alluding  to  Burke  iu  con venatitai 
with  a  I'ritud  in  im4,  be  mentioned  this  inBi:riptiou  an  being 
wriitt  It  with  the  whole  force  of  hiB  mind,  with  his  choiceil 
Latinitv,  and  that  it  had  cott  him  more  effort  than  aii^  thing 
else  of  tiniilar  lenicth.  Yet  on  ahowinE  it  to  a  eagaoious 
friend,  the  latter  said,  "  it  is  ve.ry  good,  out  there  is  no  heart 
in  it."  "  True,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  I  had  no  heart  wlien 
I  wrote  it."  The  explanation  is,  that  the  doctor  tliougbt 
Mr.  Uurke  had  sinned  so  much  against  hberty  when  ba 
attacked  the  French  BcTolulion,  that  hia  wamit-r  feeUng* 
towards  him  had  become  deadened  or  eitinguiahed. 

Hia  own  taste  in  epitaph  or  rather  charactet-w nting,  wni 
again  put  into  requisition  by  the  completion  in  August  1738, 
of  the  !>plendid  and  in  this  country  unequalled  mausoleum  to 
the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  erected  about  > 
mile  in  front  of  Wcntworth  House,  Yorkshire,  from  which  at 
well  aa  from  the  surrounding  country  it  forma  s  nohle  *ai 
interesting  object.  The  interior  of  the  base  ia  a  d«M 
Bupjiorted  by  twelve  Doric  colunins,  with  niches  for  the 
stetuca  of  the  deceased  nobleman  and  hia  friends,  among 
whoin  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  following  inscription 
now  takes  hia  stand.  Forforce,  precision,  and  titneas,  it  has 
perhaps,  like  the  mausoleum  itself,  few  equals  among  the 
mortuary  remains  of  the  country  : 

"Cbarles,  Marqcis  orUocE.ivaBjL.n. 

"  A  PtatesnHUi  in  whom  oonufSDcy,  fiddilj,  aincnity,  and  diwctWW  t 
were,  ilie  hiIi;  intiCruniento  aC  his  policry.  His  rirCuci  were  liis  trO.  A 
clear,  Hound,  unndiillerat^d  sense,  not  perplexed  vitb  intricate  daBlgn,!!' 
diBturbrd  hy  ungovemed  p«Mion,  gave  conaiBifiity,  diffi'ity,  snii  B&«lW 
all  his  nii^BBures.  In  Oppoairion,  be  respected  the  priuciples  of  Govem- 
menl ;  in  Administration,  he  providi.d  fnr  the  liberties  of  tlie  people-  Hi 
empliiyi'd  his  manimts  of  power  in  reBlixlng-  eiery  thing'  which  be  bid 
prnmui'd  ia  ■  popalar  situBtioB.  fhiswHs  the  distinguisliint;  mack  of  bii 
condiirl.  After  Iwenty-fuur  years  of  spriioe  to  the  public,  in  a  oriliMl 
and  Irjing  time,  he  left  no  debt  of  just  nxpeetation  unsatiaiied. 

"  By  hia  prudftioe  and  palieuce  he  brou|{bt  toyather  a  jiarly  wbirfi  i* 
was  Xhe  irreal  abject  of  hiA  Isbours  <o  render  permanent,  not  ta  aa  inatrU' 
meat  of  smbitioQ,  but  as  a  living  deposilory  of  principle. 
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**  The  Tirtuet  of  his  public  and  private  life  were  not  in  him  of  diffneai 
ebHraoters.  It  was  the  same  feeUnff ,  benevolent,  liberal  mind,  that,  in 
the  ioterDal  relations  of  life,  conciliates  the  unfeigned  love  of  those  who 
see  men  as  thej  are,  which  made  him  an  inflexible  patriot.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  because  he  was  haughtj  and 
intractable,  but  because  he  was  beneficent  and  humane. 

*'  Let  his  successors,  who  from  this  houst;  behold  this  monoment,  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  g^lory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them 
be  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  ^ves 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 

**  Bemember-^Resemble — Persevere.** 


CHAPTEE  X, 

Anecdote  of  Burke  at  Mr.  Ci*ewe's — Adventure  with  a  poor  Artist— 
Rt^ncy  Question — Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Letter  to  Mr.  Montagu — French 
Revolution — Letters  to  M.  MenonviUe— Letters  fi*om  Edmund,  the  two 
Richards,  and  Mrs.  Burke,  to  Mrs.  French — Rupture  -with  Mr. 
Sheridan — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Mercer — Parliamentary  Business 
— Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

Dfbiko  the  period  of  the  application  to  Parliament  of 
the  Prince  of  W  ales  for  an  increase  of  income  in  order  to 
the  liquidation  of  debts,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  high  in  his 
/confidence,  commented  in  strong  terms  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Crewe  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  disinclination 
shown  by  Q-ovemment  to  assist  him ;  concluding  with  a 
kind  of  authoritative  assertion  that  if  not  granted,  Mis  Bojal 
Highness  must  discontinue  the  necessary  repairs  of  Carlton 
House,  and  retire  from  the  dignity  of  his  station  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  was  present  with  several  members  of 
Opposition,  obseiTed  in  reply,  that  though  none  wished  more 
lieartily  than  himself  that  obstacles  should  not  be  thrown 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  yet 
even  were  the  application  refused,  he  saw  no  satisfectory 
reason  for  adopting  the  threatened  alternative.  "  Admitting, 
he  continued,  "  that  some  inconveniences  may  be  occasioned 
to  His  Eoyal  Highness,  yet  on  the  whole  it  will  be  more  wise 
to  submit  to  them  than  to  resort  to  retirement,  which  I  and 
others  may  consider  uncalled-for  and  ill-judged;  and  may 
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and  literary  t«]pnt«.  Appeared  in  1787  in  tlie  c*lobnited  Latin 
prt'face  to  Bfllf  iidi'iiUB  by  Dr.  Parr ;  an  ofleriiiK  ctrtaialj 
of  no  commou  value  etllior  in  the  terms  iu  wJiiirh  il  was 
eipreaeed,  or  the  quarter  whrnoe  it  came  ;  a  characteristic 
tribute  of  aduiiratioii  fruni  thv  moBt  leantcd  to  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  the  age.  It  wns  known  that  the  Doctor  hul 
&]»o  written  hi*  epitaph.  Alluding  to  tturke  in  converftation 
vitli  a  frivui  in  18H,  he  mcntionetl  tliia  iiiccription  aa  being 
written  with  tho  whole  forco  of  his  mind,  with  his  choicert 
LatiDtty,  and  that  it  had  raet  him  more  effort  than  any  thing 
else  ot'  aimilar  length.  Yet  on  sbowiDE  it  to  a  sagacioua 
friend,  the  latter  said,  "  it  is  very  good,  out  there  is  no  heart 
in  it."  "  True,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  1  had  no  heart  when 
I  wrote  it."  The  explanation  is,  that  the  doctor  thougtt 
Mr.  liurke  had  sinued  so  much  against  liberty  when  be 
attacked  the  French  Berolut ton,  that  his  warmer  feelingi 
towiirdt*  him  had  become  deadened  or  extinguished. 

His  own  taste  in  epitaph  or  rather  character-writing,  wai 
again  put  into  reqxuEition  by  the  completion  in  August  I7SB, 
of  the  splendid  and  in  thia  country  unequalled  mausoleum  la 
the  memoiy  of  the  Marquis  of  KockinghaiD,  erected  about  ■ 
mile  in  front  of  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire,  from  which  m 
well  as  from  the  surrounding  countrj'  it  forms  a  noble  snd 
interesting  object.  The  interior  of  the  base  is  a  dome 
supported  hy  twelre  Doric  columns,  with  niches  for  thf 
Btatui'B  of  the  decesBed  nobleman  and  his  friends,  amoiig 
whom  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  following  ineeription 
now  takes  his  etand.  For  force,  precision,  and  fitnesa,  it  bia 
perhopa,  like  the  mauBoleum  itself,  few  equals  among  the 
mortuary  remains  of  the  country  : 

"CKAELES,   MABQCIB  of  EOCKINGHAU. 

"  A  EilBWeman  in  wfaom  canitancf,  fldclil;,  naoprity,  aod  diCMtDtf  ' 
weru  (be  sole  inBttumentB  of  his  potivy.  Hie  riitnfB  wera  hi*  arn.  * 
clenr.  sound,  unadultrmt^  WDse,  cot  perplexed  with  inlriculi;  dmlflii'' 
dielurbed  b;  iJiJ(^Terned  passkin,  ^t«  ponBuIeiKy,  dimity,  and  eSccl  in 
all  bis  DieasurfB.  In  Opposilion,  hK  respected  the  priiiciples  of  Goven- 
ment;  mAdminiHtratian,  be  provided  for  Ibe  hterllea  of  the  people.  H> 
employed  bia  monienn  of  power  in  reBliiine  eiery  thing-  wfaioh  lie  hai 
prnoiised  in  a  populsr  siTiiatioii.  This  was  the  diecingniebing  mark  of  V 
<»nduct.  After  (wpnty-four  yesrB  of  seryjce  to  the  public,  in  a  crjiial 
end  trying  time,  be  left  no  debt  of  just  eipecIdtioD  unaatiBtiBd. 

'■  lij  bia  prudence  and  patience  be  brought  togetter  a  parly  uhleli  il 
Wa«  (be  grtut  objeel  of  his  lalmurs  to  render  pemmnent,  not  as  so  iMln'- 
ment  of  ■mbttion,  bnl  us  a  livings  depoaitory  of  prinaiple. 
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^  Hie  Tirtuet  of  his  public  and  private  life  were  not  in  him  of  diiSneBi 
oharaoters.  It  whs  the  same  feeUng,  benevolent,  liberal  mind,  that,  in 
the  iotemal  relations  of  life,  conciliates  the  unfeigned  love  of  tho^e  who 
see  men  as  they  are,  which  made  him  an  inflexible  patriot.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  because  he  was  haughty  and 
iBtractable,  but  because  he  was  beneficent  and  humane. 

*'  Let  his  successors,  who  from  this  houst;  behold  this  monument,  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  g^lory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them 
be  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  ^vei 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 

**  Bemember-^Resemble — Persevere.** 


CHAPTEE  X, 

Anecdote  of  Burke  at  Mr.  Ci*ewe's — Adventure  with  a  poor  Artist— 
Aegfncy  Question — Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Letter  to  Mr.  Montagu — French 
Revolution — Letters  to  M.  MenonviUe— Letters  fi*om  Edmund,  the  two 
Richards,  and  Mrs.  Burke,  to  Mrs.  French — Rupture  -with  Mr. 
Sheridan — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Mercer — Parliamentary  Business 
— Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

DxTBiKO-  the  period  of  the  application  to  Parliament  of 
the  Prince  of  W  ales  for  an  increase  of  income  in  order  to 
the  liquidation  of  debts,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  high  in  his 
/confidence,  commented  in  strong  terms  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Crewe  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  disinclination 
shown  by  Q-ovemment  to  assist  him ;  concluding  with  a 
kind  of  authoritative  assertion  that  if  not  granted,  Mis  Royal 
Highness  must  discontinue  the  necessary  repairs  of  Carlton 
House,  and  retire  from  the  dignity  of  his  station  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  was  present  with  several  members  of 
Opposition,  observed  in  reply,  that  though  none  wished  more 
leartily  than  himself  that  obstacles  should  not  be  thrown 
"by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  yet 
even  were  the  application  refused,  he  saw  no  satisfactory 
:rea8on  for  adopting  the  threatened  alternative.  "  Admitting, 
lie  continued,  "  that  some  inconveniences  may  be  occasioned 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  yet  on  the  whole  it  will  be  more  wise 
to  submit  to  them  than  to  resort  to  retirement,  which  I  and 
t)therp  may  consider  uncalled-for  and  ill-judged;  and  may 
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induce  pooplp  to  bulii've  tbat  there  is  in  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding more-  of  pi-tulimce  tiinu  necessity ;  wbile  mauy  will  be 
induced  to  question  whether  di^tj  (hue  easily  and  volun- 
tarily thrownasidc  may  not  iu  time  be  diBpenBedwitholtogether. 
Besides,  tvbmiMiitn  is  in  itself  a  virtue,  and  ultimately  will 
have  its  effect."  Coosideralile  diacussioa  ensued  upon  the 
point.  It  was  urged  that  it  was  better  not  to  appear  JB 
public  at  all  than  to  appear  with  dimiuiahed  apWdour ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  eipenBi-a  of  ibe  public  estabhshment  ^one 
«oiiliI  absorb  the  whole  of  his  Koyal  Highness'a  income, 
leaving  nothing  for  those  privato  enjoyments  which  royalty 
as  well  aa  private  men.  look  to  aa  the  chief  soothera  and 
Hweetenera  of  iife.  "  Taking  the  question  even  on  this  shew- 
ing," replied  Burke,  "  if  wo  inquire  very  minutely,  aomethiog 
may  be  found  even  fortbst  purpoee.  But  I  must  continue  to 
think,  that  a  Boyal  personage  ought,  in  some  cases,  to  make 
this  among  his  other  sacrifices.  My  idea  is.  Sir,  (alluding  ts 
the  puramount  duty  of  supporting  the  royal  dignity  in  pre- 
ference to  any  private  gratiticfttion)  thiit  we  should  itam 
the  man  in  order  to/alten  the  •prince,  rather  than  starve  the 
prince  in  order  to  fatten  the  man." 

"  But  offer  all,"  he  continued,  "  there  wfill  be  no  necCBsilj 
for  this,  I  think  I  can  make  it  out  very  satisfactorily.  Let  ui 
trace  the  outline  on  paper."  Paper  was  accordingly  brought 
"To  u  palace  three  things  are  indispensable — a  thapel,  » 
library,  aitd  a  riding  bouse,  to  provide  for  the  wautfl  nf 
religion,  of  the  understanding,  aaJ  of  the  health  of  the  body ; 
but  our  views  being  economical,  the  chaplain  must  likeflTse 

iierfonu  the  duty  of  librarian.  Another  point  which  I  deem 
)efoniiiig,  if  not  poUtioally  useful,  is  for  His  Boyal  Highnew  i 
to  give  a  dinner  once  a  fortnight  to  all  the  leading  memben 
of  Parliament,  without  distinction  of  party."  He  went  an 
to  state  his  ideaa  of  a  royal  establishment  on  many  other 
matters  connected  with  public  display  ;  continuine  the  detail 
to  the  description  and  quality  of  the  ofdcera  of  the  household, 
the  number  of  servaots,  of  horses,  of  carriages  (he  limited  ' 
the  latter  to  two  as  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes)  the 
DBtesiiary  annual  repairs  of  the  royal  residence  ;  proceeding 
through  every  other  item  of  probable  eipenae  down  to  the 
most  minute,  showing  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
the  customary  wants  of  a  palace,  though  so  little  acquainted 
practically  with.ita  interior — a  knowledge  probably  acquired 
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from  the  minute  researcli  necessary  to  perfect  the  details  of 
the  economical  reform  bill.  The  result  of  bis  calculation 
was,  that  after  paying  all  state  expenses  upon  a  scale  which 
the  company  present  seemed  to  think  sufficiently  liberal, 
there  would  still  be  a  residue  of  j6  10,000  which  might  be 
appropriated  to  private  purposes.  "  I  always  knew  Burke's 
capacity  to  comprehend  great  things,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  "  but  I  was  not  so  well 
aware  that  he  had  leisure  enough  to  master  the  small."* 

Of  his  desire  to  encourage  and  assist  unfriended  talent,  or 
anything  that  bore  the  semblance  of  talent,  another  instance 
which  occurred  about  this  time  should  not  be  omitted. 

TraveUing  from  town  toward  Beaconsfield  during  the  sum- 
mer, he  overtook  on  the  road  a  person  almost  overcome  with 
beat  and  fatigue,  and  whose  habiliments  having  seen  more 
than  their  due  period  of  service,  hinted  that  their  owner  found 
it  inconvenient  to  provide  any  other  mode  of  conveyance  than 
what  nature  had  given  him.  Mr.  Biu*ke  believing  he  saw 
something  of  character  in  his  countenance  or  in  his  answers 
when  addressed,  offered  him  (no  uncommon  thing  to  occa- 
sional travellers  of  not  absolutely  disreputable  appearance) 
a  ride  in  his  carriage  as  far  as  their  way  lay  together.  The 
pedestrian  proved  to  be  a  poor  artist — or  would-be  artist ; 
for  having  been  brought  up  to  another  calling,  he  had  but 
lately  intruded  into  the  regions  of  taste,  and  had  met  with 
an  indifferent  reception.  Specimens  of  his  abilities  he  car- 
ried with  him.  These  the  orator  examined ;  and  finding 
some  germ  of  talent  that  might  in  time  become  respectable, 
though  not  at  all  great,  he  carried  him  to  Beaconsfield  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  dismissed  him  with  a  little  money  and 
much  good  advice,  "  to  study  hard  and  work  diligently,  for 
those  alone  constituted  the  foundations  of  all  excellence  and 
success."  This  new  acquaintance,  however,  having  too  good 
an  opinion  of  himself  to  believe  that  so  much  work  was 
necessary,  or  perhaps  conceiving  how  much  easier  it  was 
to  live  by  the  liberality  of  a  patron  than  by  mere  industry, 
became  troublesome  in  his  applications  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. This  Mr.  Burke  plainly  told  him  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  to  any  extent ;  but  if  determined  to  be  indus- 
trious, he  would  by  his  influence  among  the  chief  artists  in 
London  take  care  to  ensure  him   constant    employment. 

*  Communicated  by  Lord  Crewe  to  Mr.  Haviland  Burke. 
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He  aJso  wrote  him  two  IrttCTS  of  adTice — tine  of  them  I  am 
informed  very  cicellpnt— for  though  proniiBed  I  have  not  jet 
Been  it,  A  second  now  lice  before  me  intimating  Pome  further 
aid,  and  marked  by  that  practical  good  sense  for  the  r«^!i- 
tion  of  eonduct  in  which  he  nerer  seeme  to  make  a  mistake. 
Thp  poor  m«n  turned  out  so  deficient  in  that  quality  a«  to  bo 
II  bt'hover  in  the  "  Pmphet  "  Brothers. 

During  ITSB-ST-SS  his  privftte  correspondence  was  not 
eitensive.  On  the  impeachment  nome  earnest  diwuasion 
took  place  with  Mr.  Dtindui  im  the  vote  which  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis  as  one  of  the  managere.  Ho 
anks  for  it  pretwiugly  as  n  personal  favour  as  well  ae  in  juflttee 
to  the  cauBB.  "  Be  bo  good  (little  ua  I  may  be  entitled  to  your 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  regard)  to  reflect  on  my  condition,  with  ft 
load  upon  my  shouldem  the  weight  of  which  few  c«n  con- 
ceive, and  which  no  dewription  can  esaggerate."  The  i» 
fusul  threw  all  the  additional  labour  previonsly  aaaigned  to 
Francis  upon  himself.  A  diapute  lihewise  with  one  of  his 
neighhoure  on  boundary  rights,  produced  some  uneaaineu, 
whicli  however  terminated  in  hia  fiivour  by  the  verdict  of  t 
jury.  And  imiuedi&tely  alYon'nrdii  as  if  to  make  uttendi 
for  this  unexpected  annoyance  or  the  difficulties  created  bv 
it,  came  a  veryhwndsome  rift— one  of  the  most  tmmiBtakealile 
proofs  of  regard — from  ni«  old  friend.  Dr.  Brockleaby,  in  » 
note  from  Norfolk -street.  July  2iid,  1788 — "  My  veiy  dear 
friend, — My  veneration  of  your  public  conduct  for  manj 
yeara  pant,  and  my  real  afiectjon  for  your  private  virtues  aed 
transcendent  worth,  made  me  yesterday  take  a  Ubertywith 
you  in  a  moment's  convereation  at  my  honae  to  moke  yon 
an  iuftfint  present  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  for  years 
past,  by  will,  1  had  destined  as  a  testimony  of  my  regard  on 
my  decease."  And  adds  that  he  is  "  rich  enough  to  Bfar^ 
to  virtue  what  others  waste  in  vice."  Burhe  did  not  rep)j 
for  a  fortnight^  but  then  accepted  it  on  the  assuranee  tW 
it  did  not  trench  on  the  claims  of  others,  and  that  it  migfct 
remain  as  a  debt  at  the  pleaaure  of  the  donor. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1788  the  melancholy  iUneas 
of  the  king  withdrew  public  attention  from  lUl  other  subjeeM 
to  the  conseq^uent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  in  which  Mr. 
Burke,  who  it  might  be  thought  had  found  enough  to  do  in 
the  eomph'cated  labours  of  the  impeachment,  was  destined 
to  take  part.     It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  at  the  com- 
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menoement  this  was  quite  congenial  to  his  wishes.  Bat  the 
absence  from  England  at  first,  and  subsequent  illness  of  Mr. 
Fox,  threw  the  labouring  oar  upon  him ;  and  a  sense  of 
party  necessity,  joined  to  the  conviction  of  the  Heir  Appa* 
rent  being  treated  with  injustice  by  the  Ministry,  urged  him 
to  wield  it  with  perhaps  less  than  usual  moderation  of  temper. 
Personal  favour  or  aggrandizement  he  had  no  reason  to  expect. 
Above  nine  weeks  of  the  emergency  had  elapsed  when  he 
pointedly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  (22nd  Decem* 
Ber)— and  the  omission  was  then  well  known  in  the  political 
world  though  remedied  soon  afterward,— that  he  knew  as 
little  of  the  interior  of  Carlton  House  as  he  did  of  Buckingham 
House.  This  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  zeal  of  hit 
exertions. 

A  minute  detail  of  these  labours,  as  they  may  be  found  in 
all  publications  whether  of  biography  or  history  connected 
with  this  period,  is  not  necessary  to  be  given  here.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  they  comprised  nearly  all  that  argument, 
wit,  constitutional  knowledge,  and  sarcastic  ridicule,  could 
urge ;  and  were  zealously  continued  in  almost  every  debate 
on  the  subject  for  about  two  months.  He  contended  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Begency  in 
opposition  to  Mr,  Pitt,  who  maintained  that  any  other  person 
approved  by  Parliament  had  an  equal  right  to  it.  He  stre- 
nuously resisted  the  two  chief  resolutions  moved  by  him,-*- 
that  it  was  the  express  duty  of  the  two  houses  to  provide  a 
Begency  in  case  oi  interruption  to  the  royal  authority— and 
that  they  alone  should  determine  on  the  means  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bill  constituting  such  a  Begency.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  emergency 
he  was  less  consulted  than  on  previous  occasions  by  the 
party,  his  views  being  somewhat  different  from  theirs,  and 
urged  with  more  earnestness.  He  was  not  summoned  to 
.  Carlton  House  till  early  in  February  1789. 

The  bill  itself  introduced  as  it  was  with  so  many  restric- 
tions, he  stigmatised  as  derogatory  to  the  Prince,  who  was 
left  to  exercise  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government  without 
its  power  to  encourage  or  reward  merit.  He  debated  it 
clause  by  clause  with  unabated  spirit  till  toward  the  end  of 
February  when  the  happy  recovery  of  the  Sovereign  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  oickerings  and  personalities  on  all 
cades  produced  by  this  contention.     The  usual  and  indeed 
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viu-c  to  nothiiijof.'*  lie  praised  Milton  for  the  judicious  choice 
of  liis  rpitliL'ts  ;  this  led  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  uw 
and  abiis(>  of  thoso  Aowory  adjectives,  as  Pontanus  calk 
tiMiii,  and  lainontod  that  some  person  of  taste  did  not 
coIliM-t  a  ^Mrlaiid  of  them  out  of  the  English  Poeta,  as  Textor 
ha<l  «iiit  <if  the  Latin,  which  laid  every  classical  scholar 
iiim1<  r  ::reat  obligation  to  him,  as  he  had  plucked  the  fairest 
11n\vrr>  that  sippod  Castaliau  dew." 

'*  (ito^n-aphy,    he   said,    was   an  earthly  subject,  but  a 
liea\(iily  stiuly.'*     One  of  the  company  happened  to  men- 
tion  >nin(>  ^roiitlemen  who  intended  to  promote  discoveries 
ill  tlic  interior  parts  of  Africa.     Mr.  Burke  said,  the  inten- 
tion was  truly  laiidabie ;  "Africa,"  he  said,  "was  worth 
e\}iIoriMi^:  it  seemed  as  if  nature,  in  some  great  convulsion 
or  nxuliition  of  her  empire,  had  iled  to  that  quarter  with 
all  licr  measures,  some  of  which  she  had  concealed  in  the 
1)(»\\('U  of  the  earth,  but  the  surface  exhibited  such  abund- 
ance an<l  variety  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  race,  that  a 
lew  miles  Would  enrich   the  conquests  of  natural  history. 
Willi*  >s  on  the  ver}'  shores  of  that  continent — ^the  cabbage 
In  (',  that  towered  into  all  the  sublimity  of  the  pine,  and 
tiic  luxuriance  of  the  spreading  oak,  and  yet  so  tender  that 
a  lew  strokes  of  a  sabre  were  suiKcient  to  l^y  it  prostrate  on 
t  he  e.nt  h .     A  friea  was  rightly  called  the  mother  of  monsters, 
for  then'  was  not  a  suflieient  number  of  minor  animals  else- 
when*  to  feed  the  huge  beasts  that  ranged  the  forests  in  that 
eoiiiit  ry.  He  was  persuaded  the  iivterior was  healthy,  civilized, 
and  so  fertile,  that  the  reaper  trod  on  the  heels  ol  the  sower. 
i)nl  the  thirst  of  Eun)jM'an  avarice  and  cruelty  had  raised  a 
barrier  round  the  coasts  of  that  quarter,  which  prevented  all 
coininnnieation   with  the  inoiiensive    inhabitants."     "The 
si^ht  of  a  white  face  was  suiHcient  to  make  their  curly  locks 
h^tMiid  on  end.     Death  is  natural  to  man,  but  slavery  unna- 
tnr:d  ;  and  the  moment  you  strip  a  man  of  his  liberty,  you 
blrip  him  of  all  his  virtues;  you   convert   his    heart  into  a 
(lark    hole,  in  which  all  the    vices   conspire  against  you.'* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ccmversation,  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
aecjuaijited  with  jVIr.  vSheridan  ;  1  answered,  that  I  was  very 
sorry  1  could  not  boast  that  honour.     I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure, said   he,  of  introducing  you  to  him,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  best  natured  men  in  the  universe.    He  accompanied  me, 
on  my  departure,  to  the   door,   and  said  that  Dr.  King 
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was  a  very  learned  inan^  asaured  me  that  He  would  be  verj 
liappy  to  see  me  at  Beaconsfield,  *'  throw  yourself  into  a 
coachx"  said  he,  '*  come  down  and  make  my  house  your  inn.*' 

Fart  of  the  time  spent  in  Ireland  was  devoted  to  Lord 
Gharlemont,  whom  he  frequently  termed  '*  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Dublin  "  To  this  nobleman  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  of  consideration 
proceeding  thither  on  business  or  curiosity,  among  whom 
about  this  time  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Francis, 
)d[r.  NeviU,  Mr.  Shippen  an  American  traveller,  and  others. 
He  also  transmitted  to  his  Lordship  a  bust  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Eockingham,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  since 
1752  when  they  became  acquainted  at  Bome  on  their  travels. 
It  was  a  present  from  the  Marchioness.  Soon  afterward, 
tlLr.  Burke  on  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  as  its  President. 

BLis  Lordship  in  return  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
for  his  particular  friends  bound  to  England,  than  to  consign 
them  to  the  care  of  one  so  celebrated,  and  so  capable  of 
affording  instruction  and  amusement.  Among  these  about 
this  time  was  Hardy,  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  and  destined  to  be  his  Lq|^ship*s  biographer, 
who  although  already  known  to  Burke,  seemed  to  feel 
the  charm  of  his  society  and  amiable  qualities  with  addi- 
tional force  during  his  visit.  "  He  was,*'  says  that  gentle- 
man, ''social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing  access,  and  most 
agreeably  communicative.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
days  perhaps  that  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  was  going  with 
him  tete  a  tite,  from  London  to  Beaconsfield.  He  stopped 
at  TJxbridge  whilst  his  horses  were  feeding,  and  happening  to 
meet  some  gentlemen  of  I  know  not  what  Militia  who 
appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conversation  at 
that  moment  completely  exemplified  what  Johnson  said  of 
him,  '  That  you  could  not  meet  Burke  under  a  shed  without 
saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.'  He  was  altogether 
uncommonly  attractive  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the 
slightest  notoriety  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural  or 
local  history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  foi? 
conversation.  The  hpuse  at  Uxbridge  where  the  treaty  was 
held  during  Charles  the  First's  time ;  the  beautiful  and 
undulating  grounds  of  Bulstrode  formerly  the  residence  of 
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Chancellor  JeflVies;  and  "Waller's  tomb  in  BpacoDsfield 
cliurL'liyard  whk-li  before  we  went  liuiue  we  viaited,  and 
whoso  character  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orutor  he 
■hortly  delineated  but  urith  eiquiaite  felicity  of  genius, 
altogether  gave  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence  ;  and 
although  one-and-twenty  yeare  have  elapsed  aince  that  day, 
I  entertain  the  moet  virid  oud  plE^asing  recoliectian  of  it." 

Fond  of  good  society  and  eniiaently  fitted  to  adorn  it,  lie 
was  more  especially  pleased,  like  moat  men  of  taste,  with  that 
of  intelligent  women.  Ueknew  all  that  were  of  note,  sought 
-them  out  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  furnished  conversation,  wit, 
criticism,  or  advice  aa  occasion  required ;  and  received  in 
-return  that  admiration  of  which  the  greatest  may  be  proud, 
for  to  the  honour  of  the  bci  it  ie  yielded  oulv  to  good 
08  well  as  to  eminent  qualities.  Among  otLeni  with 
whom  he  was  a  fiivourite  was  Uanriah  More,  w-bo  then 
fiL-urLd  largely  in  the  literary  and  faaliionable  circlw 
of  tlie  metropolis,  and  first  become  known  to  him  in  1774 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Josliua  Keynolds.  Her  eiater  wrote 
on  the  occasion — "  Hannah  hns  been  introduced  by  Miss 
Keynolds  to  Edmund  Burke  (the  sublime  and  beautiful 
Edmund  BurkeI)".At  Mrs.  Montague's,  Mre.  Veae/s, 
David  Uarrick's,  Mr.  EUiot'a  and  mauy  more  of  the  agreeable 
Louaea  which  adorned  the  London  of  that  day,  their  inte^ 
f!ourse  was  renewed;  sometimes  at  her  lodgings, at  dinnere, 
routes,  or  theatre,  where  once  ensconced  near  the  orcbeatra 
she  tb\md,Burke,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Warton,  and  Richard  Burke> 
come  to  see  the  finished  personation  of  Hamlet  by  Garriek. 
"When  rejected  at  Bristol  she  wrote  from  London — "  Me- 
thinka  I  envy  Burke  that  '  consciousness  of  bis  worth'  which 
be  must  feel  in  coueidering  himself  rejected  only  because  his 
talents  were  a  crime.  But  Providence  has  wisely  contrived 
to  render  all  its  dispensations  eijual,  by  making  those  talents 
"wliich  set  one  man  so  much  above  another  of  no  esteem  in 
ihe  opinion  of  those  who  are  without  them."  At  Mm, 
Tesey's  she  writes — "  Mr.  Burke  came  and  sat  nest  me  for 
an  hour.  I  complained  of  my  false  countrymen,  and  he  re- 
peated my  epitaph  in  Eedcliff  church,  I  was  astonished 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  The  Bishop  of  Cheater  wsfl 
on  my  other  hand  and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with 
great  liveliness.  I  aaked  the  Bishop  whether  he  thought  be 
should  carry  his  bill  a^jiiiat  Sunday  amusemente  throu|l* 
both  houaes.    Burke  said  be  believed  it  would  go  througli 
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their  House  though  his  pious  friend  Wilkes  opposed  it  with 
all  his  might." 

At  Mrs.  Vesey's  in  1784  when  politics  ran  high  she  wrote 
— "  I  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  with  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  so  lively, 
and  so  foolish,  and  so  good  humoured  was  he,  and  so  like  the 
agreeable  .Mr.  Burke  1  once  knew  and  admired  that  I 
soon  forgot  his  malefactions,  and  how  often  I  had  been  in  a 
passion  with  him  for  some  of  his  speeches." — In  1786,  still 
not  quite  in  good  humour  with  him — "  I  was  at  a  small 
party  the  other  night,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  one.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  low  in  health  and  spirits ;  he  talked  to 
me  with  a  kindness  which  revived  my  old  affection  for 
him.'*  Of  his  son  she  says,  **  Eichard  Burke  is  an  amiable 
young  man,  but  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  a  father.'* 
Shortly  afterwards  at  Mrs.  Vesey's — **  We  had  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  evening.  The  vivacity  of  this  wonderfully  great  man  is 
much  diminished ;  business  and  politics  have  impaired  his 
Bgreeableness."  Describing  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Vesey's — 
**  Such  characters  are  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  *  soft  quiet 
green  on  which  the  soul  loves  to  rest.' "  In  1788—"  Burke 
said  to  me  the  other  day  in  allusion  to  the  innumerable  lives, 
anecdotes,  remains,  &c.  which  have  been  published  of 
Johnson — *  How  many  maggots  have  crawled  o^t  of  that 
great  body  !' " — "  I  was  overpersuaded  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Amherst  to  go  to  the  trial  (Hastings's)  and  heard  Burke's 
famous  oration  of  three  hours  and  a  quarter  without  inter- 
mission. Such  a  splendid  and  powerful  oration  I  never 
heard.  *  '  *  *  The  recapitulation  of  the  dreadful  cruel- 
ties in  India  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence 
and  passion,  so  that  the  orator  was  seized  with  a  spasm 
which  made  him  incapable  of  speaking  another  word.  I 
fchink  I  never  felt  such  indignation  as  when  Burke,  with 
Sheridan  standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Fox  on  the  other, 
said,  *  Vice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all  public  duty,  it 
withers  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  makes  his 
mind  paralytic  ?'  I  looked  at  his  two  neighbours,  and  saw 
that  they  were  quite  free  fiom  symptoms  of  palsy !" — In 
A.pril  1790 — "  At  Mrs.  Montague's  the  other  day  I  met 
Mr.  Burke  and  a  pleasant  party ;  indeed  he  is  a  sufficiently 
pleasant  party  of  himself." 

One  of  the  most  flattering  testimonies  borne  to  the  supe- 
riority of  his  public  and  private  character  and  to  his  senatorial 
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Bsi  literary  talcnii,  appeared  in  1787  in  the  eelcbrateil  LMiu 
preface  to  Belk-udeuua  by  Dr.  I'arr ;  an  oftering  certainly 
of  DO  commou  lalue  either  in  the  temiB  iu  which  it  vns 
eipreaaed,  or  the  quarter  whence  it  came ;  &  ehuracteriatic 
tribute  of  adinirfttiDn  from  tbo  mOBt  leajned  to  the  most 
eluquent  man  of  the  age.  It  waH  known  that  the  Doctor  had 
oIbo  written  hit  epitaph.  Alluding  to  fiurko  in  conferaaticm 
with  tt  triend  in  1814,  he  mentioned  this  inscription  as  being 
written  with  tbe  whole  force  of  his  mind,  with  bis  choicest 
Latinity.  and  that  it  bad  u-ost  him  more  effort  than  any  thing 
else  of  eimilar  length.  Yet  on  abowing  it  to  a  Mgncioiu 
friend,  the  latter  said,  "  it  ia  ^ery  good,  but  there  is  no  heart 
in  it."  ■■  True,"  rejoined  the  Dcetor,  "  1  Lad  no  lieart  when 
1  wrote  it."  The  explanation  ie,  that  the  doctor  thought 
Wr.  Burke  had  sinned  ho  much  against  liberty  when  b« 
attacked  the  Freneb  Revolution,  that  his  warmer  feeling! 
towards  him  bad  beoomo  deadened  or  extinguished. 

Ilia  own  tasto  iu  epitaph  or  rather  character-writing,  vni 
again  put  into  recjuiniliou  by  the  completion  in  August  17SS, 
of  the  splendid  and  in  tbia  country  unequalled  mnusokum  to 
the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham,  erected  about  i 
mile  in  front  of  "Wentworth  House,  Toi-kshirc^  from  which  « 
well  aa  from  the  surroundijig  country  it  forms  a  noble  and 
interesting  object.  The  interior  of  the  base  is  a  dome 
supported  by  twelve  Doric  columns,  with  niches  for  the 
statues  of  tne  deceaaed  nobleman  and  his  friends,  omong 
wliom  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  following  inecriptioB 
now  takes  his  stand.  For  force,  predsiou,  ond  fitness,  it  bu 
perhaps,  like  the  mausoleum  itself,  few  equals  among  the 
mortuary  remains  of  the  country  : 

"  Charles,  Mabquib  of  Rockinoba.h. 

"A  pfateamwi  in  whom  cmuitnnc/,  fidelity,  ainoerity,  uid  direoBW  ' 
were  llie  sole  JDHtrmiieiits  of  his  policy.  Hii  (irluei  were  hU  UlU.  * 
clear.  Bound,  unsdulttrBlcd  Henee,  not  perplexed  witb  inlricato  dnipii  or 
disturbed  Irj  uDgnvemed  pisaion,  gave  coDBibieDcy,  di^ilj,  sjid  efi^to 
dU  bis  nrctiAurt^  In  OppasiiicD,  ht  r^epiicred  tbe  principteH  of  Govt^- 
Bient ;  ioAdniinistraliou,  be  provided  for  (be  liljertiea  of  the  pedplt.  H« 
employtd  hia  monienU  of  power  In  reBli^ting-  every  thing  wbioh  bs  bii 
proDiiHrd  Id  a  popular  situation.  This  vBa  the  disIinguishiDg  markofbil 
conduct.  After  twenty- four  yean  of  service  lo  tbe  publia,  in  a  oiiliw 
BDd  trying  time,  he  left  no  debt  of  just  expectfttioo  unsatiBlied. 

'■  By  liis  prudencB  and  patipnce  he  brought  togelUer  a  party  which  ll 
was  the  KTeat  object  of  hif  Uboura  to  render  permiio^Dt,  Dot  as  an  tmlru- 
mvat  of  nokbitiou,  but  ha  a  living  depository  of  principle* 
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^  The  Tirtuet  of  his  public  and  private  life  were  not  in  him  of  different 
oharacters.  It  was  the  same  feeUng^,  benevolent,  liberal  mind,  that,  in 
tile  internal  relations  of  life,  conciliates  the  unfeigned  love  of  those  who 
see  men  as  they  are,  which  made  him  an  inflexible  patriot.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  iiot  because  he  was  haughty  and 
intractable,  but  because  he  was  beneficent  and  humane. 

"  Let  his  successors,  who  from  this  hous«  behold  this  monument,  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them 
be  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  gives 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 

"  Bemember-— Resemble — Persevere.** 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Anecdote  of  Burke  at  Mr.  Crewe's — Adventure  with  a  poor  Artist — 
Regency  Question — Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Letter  to  Mr.  Montagu — French 
Revolution — Letters  to  M.  Menonville — Letters  from  Edmund,  the  two 
Richards,  and  Mrs.  Burke,  to  Mrs.  French — Rupture  with  Mr. 
Sheridan — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Mercer — Parliamentary  Business 
— Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

DuBiNa  the  period  of  the  application  to  Parliament  of 
the  Prince  of  W  ales  for  an  increase  of  income  in  order  to 
the  liquidation  of  debts,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  high  in  his 
jconfidence,  commented  in  strong  terms  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Crewe  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  disinclination 
shown  bv  Government  to  assist  him ;  concluding  with  a 
kind  of  authoritative  assertion  that  if  not  granted.  Mis  Eoyal 
Highness  must  discontinue  the  necessary  repairs  of  Carlton 
House,  and  retire  from  the  dignity  of  his  station  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  was  present  with  several  members  of 
Opposition,  observed  in  reply,  that  though  none  wished  more 
lieartily  than  himself  that  obstacles  should  not  be  thrown 
T)y  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  yet 
even  were  the  application  refused,  he  saw  no  satisfactoiy 
Ireason  for  adopting  the  threatened  alternative.  "  Admitting, 
lie  continued,  "  that  some  inconveniences  may  be  occasioned 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  yet  on  the  whole  it  will  be  more  wise 
to  submit  to  them  than  to  resort  to  retirement,  which  I  and 
cther3  may  consider  uncalled-for  and  ill-judged;  and  may 
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induce  people  to  believe  that  there  is  in  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceediiifiinoroofpctulancethanuecesHityj  while  mauy  willbe 
iaducdl  to  question  wliethcr  dignity  thus  easiXy  ani  voloo- 
tarity  til  rownasidemaynotiutimebedispeuBedwitli  altogether. 
BeBi(i,=s,  tvbmittian  ia  in  itself  a  virtue,  and  ultimatfllj  will 
havt'  its  i^Sect."  Coueiderable  discussion  euaued  upon  the 
point.  It  was  urged  that  it  woe  better  not  to  appear  in 
pubijo  at  all  than  to  appear  with  diminislied  spleudaur ;  and 
at  iLTiy  ratt  the  eipenses  of  the  public  estabbshment  alone 
*oulii  absorb  the  whole  of  his  Boyol  Uighneae's  income, 
leaTij^E;  nothing  for  those  private  enjoymenta  which  royalty 
as  wi'll  as  private  men,  look  to  as  the  chief  soothers  and 
awefteiiora  of  Hfe.  "Taking  the  question  even  on  this  shew- 
ing," replied  Burke,  "  if  we  inquire  ven'  minutely,  aomething 
may  be  found  even  for  that  purpoae.  But  I  must  continue  to 
think,  tliat  a  Hoyal  personage  ought,  in  some  eases,  to  make 
this  amuDg  his  other  sacrificGe.  My  idea  is.  Sir,  (alluding  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  supporting  the  royal  dignity  in  pre- 
ference to  aiiv  private  gratification)  that  we  should  ttant 
the  man  in  order  to  falttn  the  prince,  rather  tliau  starve  the 
prince  in  order  to  fatten  the  man." 

"  But  after  all,"  he  continued,  "  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  this.  I  thinklcanmakeitoutvery  sntisfectorily.  Letua 
trace  the  outline  on  paper."  Paper  was  accordingly  brought 
"  To  a  palace  three  things  are  indispenBable — a  chapel,  n 
library,  and  a  riding  house,  to  provide  for  the  wants  oi 
religion,  of  the  undertttanding,  and  of  the  health  of  the  body; 
but  our  views  being  economical,  the  chaplain  must  likewise 
perl'iirm  the  duty  of  librarian.  Another  point  which  I  deem 
becoming,  if  not  politically  useful,  is  for  His  Hoyal  Highness 
to  give  a  dinner  once  a  fortnight  to  all  the  leading  membera 
of  Parliament,  without  distinction  of  party."  He  went  on 
to  state  his  ideas  of  a  royal  establishment  on  many  other 
matti-rs  connected  with  public  display  j  continuing  the  detail 
to  the  description  and  quality  of  the  officers  of  the  household, 
the  uumber  of  servants,  of  horses,  of  carriages  (he  limited 
the  hitter  to  two  as  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes)  the 
necessary  annual  repairs  of  the  royal  residence  ;  proceeding 
through  every  other  item  of  probable  erpense  down  to  the 
most  minute,  showing  on  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
the  customary  wants  of  a  palace,  though  so  httle  aajuainted 
practically  witkits  interior— a  knowledge  probably  acq^uired 
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from  the  minute  research  necessary  to  perfect  the  details  of 
the  economical  reform  bill.  The  result  of  his  calculation 
was,  that  after  paying  all  state  expenses  upon  a  scale  which 
the  company  present  seemed  to  think  sufficiently  liberal, 
there  would  still  be  a  residue  of  ^10,000  which  might  be 
appropriated  to  private  purposes.  "  I  always  knew  Burke's 
capacity  to  comprehend  great  things,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  "  but  I  was  not  so  well 
aware  that  he  had  leisure  enough  to  master  the  small."* 

Of  his  desire  to  encourage  and  assist  unfriended  talent,  or 
anything  that  bore  the  semblance  of  talent,  another  instance 
which  occurred  about  this  time  should  not  be  omitted. 

Travelling  from  town  toward  Beaconsfield  during  the  sum- 
mer,  he  overtook  on  the  road  a  person  almost  overcome  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  and  whose  habiliments  having  seen  more 
than  their  due  period  of  service,  hinted  that  their  owner  found 
it  inconvenient  to  provide  any  other  mode  of  conveyance  than 
what  nature  had  given  him.  Mr.  Burke  believing  he  saw 
something  of  character  in  his  countenance  or  in  his  answers 
when  addressed,  offered  him  (no  uncommon  thing  to  occa- 
sional travellers  of  not  absolutely  disreputable  appearance) 
a  ride  in  his  carriage  as  far  as  their  way  lay  together.  The 
pedestrian  proved  to  be  a  poor  artist — or  would-be  artist ; 
for  having  been  brought  up  to  another  calling,  he  had  but 
lately  intruded  into  the  regions  of  taste,  and  had  met  with 
an  indifferent  reception.  Specimens  of  his  abilities  he  car- 
ried with  him.  These  the  orator  examined ;  and  tindinjg; 
some  germ  of  talent  that  might  in  time  become  respectable, 
though  not  at  all  great,  he  carried  him  to  Beaconsfield  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  dismissed  him  with  a  little  money  and 
much  good  advice,  "  to  study  hard  and  work  diligently,  for 
.those  alone  constituted  the  foundations  of  all  excellence  and 
success."  This  new  acquaintance,  however,  having  too  good 
an  opinion  of  himself  to  believe  that  so  much  work  was 
necessary,  or  perhaps  conceiving  how  much  easier  it  was 
to  live  by  the  liberality  of  a  patron  than  by  mere  industry, 
became  troublesome  in  his  applications  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. This  Mr.  Burke  plainly  told  him  it  was  not  in  his 
•power  to  give  to  any  extent ;  but  if  determined  to  be  indus- 
trious, he  would  by  his  influence  among  the  chief  artists  in 
Jk>ndon  take  care  to  ensure  him   constant    employment. 

*  Communieated  by  Lord  Crewe  to  Mr.  Haviland  Burke. 


He  also  wrote  him  two  letters  of  adTiM — one  of  them  I  am 
inforniedvery  excelleut— fortluiugh  jiromiBed  I  have  oot  M 
Been  it.  A  Beeond  Dtvwlipti  before  me  intimating  some  fiirther 
aid,  Mid  marked  b;-  that  jiraetioal  good  eeneo  fiir  tb«  regula- 
tion of  conduct  in  which  lie  never  Beems  1o  make  a  mistake. 
The  poor  man  turned  out  bo  deficient  in  that  gUAlitj'  aato  be 
a  beliL'ver  in  the  "  Proijhot  "  Brothcre. 

During  1786-87-88  his  private  ccrrpspondeuoe  was  not 
eitensive.  On  the  impeacWieiit  pome  eameat  disfuaeion 
took  place  vrilh  ilr.  Dundcis  on  the  vote  which  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fmncis  aa  one  of  the  ninnngers.  He 
asks  for  it  preBsingly  as  a  personal  favour  as  well  aa  injastiee 
to  the  cause.  "  Be  so  good  (little  as  I  may  be  entitled  to  your 
and  Mr,  Pitt'a  regard)  to  reflect  on  my  condition,  with  a 
load  upon  my  shouldera  the  weight  of  which  few  can  con- 
ceive, ajid  which  no  description  can  exa^erate."  The  re- 
fuHul  threw  all  the  additional  labour  previoualy  aseigned  to 
Troncis  upon  himself.  A  dispute  liken'iee  with  one  of  his 
neighbours  on  boundarj-  rights,  produced  some  uneasinesB, 
which  however  terminated  in  his  fovour  by  the  verdict  of  « 
jury.  And  immediately  nPterwards  as  if  to  make  ameudi 
for  this  uneipeeted  annoyaace  or  the  difficulties  created  by 
it,  camea  very  handsome  gift —one  of  the  most  unmirt^oable 
proofs  of  regard — from  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  in  a 
note  from  Norfolk -street,  July  2nd,  1788 — "  My  veiy  deal 
friend,— My  veneration  of  your  public  conduct  for  many 
years  past,  and  my  n?al  affection  for  your  private  virtues  aid 
transcendent  worth,  made  mo  yesterday  take  a  liberty  witk 
you  in  a  moment's  conversation  at  my  hoase  to  make  yon 
an  instant  present  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  for  yean 
past,  by  will,  I  had  destined  as  a  testimony  of  my  regard  on 
my  decease."  And  adds  that  he  ia  "  rich  enough  to  qjan 
to  virtue  what  others  waste  in  vice."  Burke  did  not  leplj 
for  a  fortnight,  but  then  accepted  it  on  the  assurBiice  to^ 
it  did  not  trench  on  the  claims  of  others,  and  that  it  might 
remain  aa  a  debt  at  the  ple-aaure  of  the  donor.  ' 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1788  the  melancholy  illness    i 
of  the  king  Mnthdrew  public  attention  from  all  other  subjects   I 
to  the  consequent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  in  which  Mi.  I 
Burke,  who  it  might  be  thought  had  found  enough  t«  do  in 
the  complicated  libours  of  the  impeachment,  was  destined 
to  take  part.     It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  at  the  com- 
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menoement  this  was  quite  congenial  to  his  wishes.  Bat  the 
absence  &om  England  at  first,  and  subsequent  illness  of  Mr. 
Fox,  threw  the  labouring  oar  upon  him ;  and  a  sense  of 
party  necessity,  joined  to  the  conviction  of  the  Heir  Appa* 
rent  being  treated  with  injustice  by  the  Ministry,  urged  him 
to  wield  it  with  perhaps  less  than  usual  moderation  of  temper. 
Personal  favour  or  aggrandizement  he  had  no  reason  to  expect. 
Above  nine  weeks  of  the  emergency  had  elapsed  when  he 
pointedly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  (22nd  Decem* 
Ber)— and  the  omission  was  then  well  known  in  the  political 
world  though  remedied  soon  afterward,— that  he  knew  as 
little  of  the  interior  of  Carlton  House  as  he  did  of  Buckingham 
House.  This  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  zeal  of  hi« 
exertions. 

A  minute  detail  of  these  labours,  as  they  may  be  found  in 
all  publications  whether  of  biography  or  history  connected 
with  this  period,  is  not  necessary  to  be  given  here.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  they  comprised  nearly  all  that  argument, 
wit,  constitutional  knowledge,  and  sarcastic  ridicule,  could 
xirge ;  and  were  zealously  continued  in  almost  every  debate 
on  the  subject  for  about  two  months.  He  contended  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Begency  in 
opposition  to  Mr,  Pitt,  who  maintained  that  any  other  person 
Improved  by  Parliament  had  an  equal  right  to  it.  He  stre- 
nuously resisted  the  two  chief  resolutions  moved  by  him,-^ 
that  it  was  the  express  duty  of  the  two  houses  to  provide  a 
Eegency  in  case  of  interruption  to  the  royal  authority — and 
that  they  alone  should  determine  on  the  means  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bill  constituting  such  a  Begency.  It 
fippears,  however,  that  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  emergency 
he  was  less  consulted  than  on  previous  occasions  by  the 
party,  his  views  being  somewhat  different  from  theirs,  and 
urged  with  more  earnestness.  He  was  not  summoned  to 
Carlton  House  till  early  in  February  1789. 

The  bill  itself  introduced  as  it  was  with  so  many  restric- 
tions, he  stigmatised  as  derogatory  to  the  Prince,  who  was 
left  to  exercise  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government  without 
its  power  to  encourage  or  reward  merit.  He  debated  it 
clause  by  clause  with  unabated  spirit  till  toward  the  end  of 
February  when  the  happy  recovery  of  the  Sovereign  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  bickerings  and  personalities  on  all 
iddes  produced  by  this  contention.     The  usual  and  indeed 
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uiironiTium  diliiionce  with  which  he  sought  for  information 
oil  :ill  to])i('H  of  interest  may  be  conceived  fi'om  what  took 
])la«'(' on  this  (X'casion.  Bi'Hides  ransacking  our  history  for 
pniM'dcnls  or  ])()int«  of  coincidence,  he  examined  all  the 
nn<liial  l>«M)kH  tn'iiting  of  the  disease,  visited  several  recei^ 
taolcs  ti.r  ptTsons  so  alttifted  in  order  more  thoroughly  to 
tiatf  its  ^'riural  progress  and  results,  and  was  in  constant 
ntioulanrr  during  tlie  examinations  of  the  physicians. 
NcitluT  uns  his  pen  less  exercised  upon  this  occasion  than 
jinv  (.1  Imp  of  liis  powers;  and  credit  has  been  given  to  it 
tlinuL'li  perhaps  untruly,  for  a  variety  of  short  pieces  pub- 
li>lu«l  in  tho  newspapers  of  the  day.  These  however  were 
interim*  missiles  compared  with  another  production  which 
I'n.iii  the  (juarter  whence  it  nominally  emanated,  the  im- 
j)nrt:iiit  pnlitieal  sentiments  it  contained,  the  style  in  which 
iliey  were  eonveved,  and  the  celebrity  which  the  paper  not 
(»nl\  a»(|uired  at  the  moment  but  has  ever  since  retained, 
elaiiiird  an  importance  which  it  was  suspected  could  only  be 
^n\en  to  it  l»y  the  sanie  gifted  penman. 

On  tlie  8dth  December  178S,  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  a  letter 
1o  till'  Prince  of  AVales,  specifying  in  detail  the  restrictions 
to  Im'  im])osetlni)on  hiii\  in  the  oilit»e  of  Eegent.  The  reply, 
which  necessarily  would  meet  the  public  eye,  required  in  its 
composition  no  ordinary  share  of  skill,  discretion,  and  sound 
const  it  nlional  knowledge;  for  while  the  Prince  could  not 
liut  express  displeasure  at  the  ungenerous  suspicions  insinu- 
ated aL^'linst  his  future  conduct,  considerable  reserve  became 
Tieces>ary  in  tojiching  upon  every  other  part  of  the  question, 
so  as  not  to  connnit  himself  or  bis  political  friends  with  Par- 
liament, w  itli  the  j)ublie,  with  the  Queen,  or  with  his  Majesty 
in  case  of  his  recovery.  Por  the  execution  of  this  delicate 
<lut\  the  eyes  of  the  party  directly  turned  upon  Burke.  In 
his  liands  while  it  would  be  sure  to  acquire  the  requisite 
vii^onr,  information,  and  address  necessary  for  the  occasion, 
thi'  heat  which  occasionally  attended  him  in  debate  was 
known  to  be  wholly  discarded  from  his  compositions  in  the 
ch)set .  This  ])aper  though  little  time  was  given  him  for  de- 
liberat  ing  on  the  matter,  fully  confirmed  their  anticipations. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  surprising  how  readily  and  completelvhe 
(juits  in  a  mom(nit  the  warmth  of  the  partizan  for 'the 
dignity  of  the  Prince  ;  which  combined  with  the  known  fact 
so  recently  proclaimed  by  himself  of  being  little  familiar  with 
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the  interior  of  Carlton  House,  have  given  birth  to  doubts 
whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  piece ;  but  of  this  fact 
the  rough  draught  being  found  among  his  papers,  there  is 
now  no  question.  A  few  trifling  alterations  said  to  be  made 
in  his  outline  of  it  were  emphatically  pronounced  at  the  time 
to  be  not  for  the  better. 

The  jealousy  and  displeasure  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
Queen  toward  her  son  were  not  among  the  least  proofs  of 
the  sinister  arts  used  upon  this  occasion.  Of  some  of  his 
Koyal  Highness' s  friends  and  advisers,  particularly  the  heads 
of  opposition,  still  worse  opinions  were  formed.  Mr.  Burke 
about  this  time  used  to  say  that  some  pains  had  been  more 
than  once  taken  though  without  any  provocation  on  his  part, 
to  cause  him  to  stand  ill  with  her  Majesty  ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  occasion  of  the  economical  reform  bill ;  in  the 
second  by  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  whom  she  thought 
well  of  and  was  believed  to  support ;  in  the  third  by  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  present  question.  An  in- 
stance of  the  paltry  though  perhaps  not  unsuccessful  arts 
made  use  of  at  the  former  period  to  his  disadvantage 
came  to  his  knowledge  soon  after  it  occurred,  and  was  men- 
tioned in  conversation  with  some  familiar  friends  as  an  exem- 
plification of  a  strong  phrase  of  his  own  for  which  he  had  been 
sometimes  taken  to  task,  "  the  low  pimping  politics  of  a 
court."  Her  Majesty  it  seems  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
a  lemon  every  morning  for  purposes  of  the  toilet,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  in  1782,  found 
regularly  half  a  lemon  substituted  for  a  whole  one.  Upon 
inquiring  into  the  cause  she  was  informed  it  arose  from  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  which  under  the  plea  of 
economy  was  intended  to  diminish  or  to  deprive  her  and 
those  about  her  of  all  their  little  comforts  and  conveniencies. 
"And  however  contemptible  the  shafts,"  said  he,  "levelled 
in  this  and  other  similar  methods,  I  found  they  wore  not 
without  their  venom." 

In  the  abuse  poured  out  upon  him  during  the  discussions 
on  the  Begency,  it  was  said  that  he  displayed  a  kind  of  in- 
difference or  indelicacy  to  the  unhappv  condition  in  which 
his  Majesty  was  placed ;  a  charge  which  his  general  and  in- 
deed extreme  humanity  upon  all  occasions,  and  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  his  expressions  such  as  every  debater  solicits 
from  his  hearers,  sujO&ciently  refute.     It  is  well  known  that 
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IVnin  ;i  <-«r1ain  infirmitv  of  temper  he  felt  too  warmly  upon 
nil  jMil'lif  toj)ics»;  that  lie  pave  vent  to  his  feelings  too  freely ; 
an<l  (-niiiniittt>(l  upon  thit»  as  upon  other  occasions  in  his  life 
tin- I'liilt  of  lu'in*;  too  unresened  with  the  public  at  large, 
wl  I  it'll  as  cxperirneo  has  fr(»quently  proved,  treats  those 
stairMiHM  with  Xhv  least  considenitiou  who  exhibit  towards 
it  til.-  njil  cinotionH  they  experience.  Concealment  and 
art  tli..ni,r}i  considtTed  the  vices  of  a  high  public  character 
Mtiii  ahimst  utvcssnry  to  his  position  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
fa\niii'  nt'thosy  whom  he  serves.  In  debate  Burke's  warmth 
wa>  >utlirijiitly  punished  on  this  oi'casion  by  unjust  insinua- 
tions ill  tlic  House,  by  abundant  abuse  in  the  newspapers, 
ami  lt\  cries  of  order/  frequently  rt^peated  in  debate. 

l^•llti(•ians  militant  commonly  make  the  greatest  excuses 
for  ca.li  (»t  her ;  and  there  weiv  many  apologies  for  his  warmth 
ill  til.'  iiinlouhtod  and  admitted  manceuvrinjj  of  Ministry 
wliicli  would  have  enabled  them  to  jockey  his  friends  out  of 
tlic  ux'tul  exercise  of  power  had  it  been  acquired.  So  like- 
\\  i>e  in  t  he  artl'ul  eonci'alment  of  the  design  till  the  middle  of 
l)e(riiil)er  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution;  in  the  means 
iiiatle  iiM*  of  to  instil  luigenerous  suspicions  of  her  children 
into  ilie  iiiiiid  of  the  Queen  ;  in  the  anomalous  principle  of 
an  <  h«iive  re^euey  in  an  hert^ditary  monarchy;  in  the  fraud 
and  lilt  ion  as  he  strongly  termed  it  of  making  the  Great 
Sral,  a  thin<j^  of  wax  and  cop])er,  a  substitute  for  a  King, 
wlirii  a  livinii^,  lawful,  intelligent  heir  was  at  hand;  in  the 
iininlirr  anil  nature  of  the  restrictions  imposed  ;  in  the  con- 
lliiiinL;  opinions  of  tiie  physicians.  No  one  understood  the 
iiccosity  tor  such  allowances,  or  act<?d  more  fairly  upon  them 
than  Mr.  Pitt  :  for  though  keenly  sensitive  to  the  sarcasms 
of  his  oj)])()nent,  particularly  when  taunted  with  beingacow- 
pefifttr  for  the  Kegency  with  the  Prince,  and  to  which  he  re- 
j»li(Ml  hy  an  ungenenms  accusation  that  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
wish  the  King  to  recover,  the  occasion  had  no  sooner  ceased 
than  it  was  forgotten  on  the  part  of  both;  both  probably 
felling  that  had  their  situations  aa  to  power  been  reversed, 
their  cojiduct  might  not  have  niateriidly  differed. 

The  emergency  to  any  Minister  was  new  and  difficult,  but 
the  characteristic  dexterity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  democratical 
view  w  Inch  the  preservation,  or  speedy  resumption  of  power 
rcndennl  it  expedient  for  him  to  take,  tickled  the  popular  feel- 
ing into  approval  of  all  that  ho  did.   It  was  no  more  than  natu- 
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ral  that  he  should  wish  to  retain  the  important  station  he  then 
held ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  had  he  thought  there  was 
the  most  distant  hope  of  retaining  it  under  the  Begent,  the 
restrictions  upon  the  latter  would  not  have  been  imposed. 
Few  of  any  party  can  possibly  doubt  this.  The  justice 
of  the  restrictions  was  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  question* 
able  ;  and  cast  a  suspicion  where  no  suspicion  ought  fairly  to 
have  fallen. 

Whatever  be  the  opinion  of  the  Minister's  public  measures, 
or  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  private  conduct  was  manly ; 
too  unceremonious  perhaps,  too  lofty,  too  unbending  towards 
the  heir  to  the  throne  to  be  consistent  with  the  deference 
due  to  his  high  station  in  the  state,  though  he  disclaimed  the 
slightest  intentional  disrespect.  The  Chancellor  displayed 
more  art  on  this  occasion  and  infinitely  more  pliancy.  Bough 
and  knotted  in  character  only  when  .his  official  existence  was 
not  in  danger,  he  on  this  occasion  exhibited  more  of  the 
willow  than  the  oak  in  his  composition,  oscillating  between 
the  contending  interests  with  a  degree  of  elasticity  of  which 
he  was  previously  not  thought  capable,  and  which  in  the 
eyes  of  near  observers  did  not  tend  to  exalt  his  character. 
It  is  well  known  he  was  negociatiDg  at  Carlton  House  for 
the  preservation  of  his  office  nearly  up  to  the  moment  that 
the  recovery  of  the  king  became  probable.  Mr.  Burke 
necessarily  aware  of  this,  assailed  him  with  several  sarcasms, 
particularly  on  hearing  of  a  burst  of  the  pathetic  accompa- 
nied by  tears  from  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  allusion  to 
the  afflicting  condition  of  his  Majesty,  when  he  said,  **  When 
I  forget  his  Majesty's  favours,  may  (Jod  forget  me  !"  "The 
theatrical  tears  then  shed,"  he  said,  "were  not  the  tears  of 
patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  Lords  for  their  expiring 
places  ;  the  iron  tears  which  flowed  down  Pluto^s  cheek 
rather  resembled  the  dismal  bubbling  of  the  Stt/x  than  the 
gentle  murmuring  streams  of  Aganippe  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
tears  for  his  Majesty's  bread,  and  those  who  shed  them 
would  stick  by  the  King's  loaf  as  long  as  a  single  cut  of  it 
remained,  while  even  a  crust  of  it  held  together."  During 
the  progress  of  this  business,  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Burke  with  Lord  Charlemont,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  and  formed  one  of  the  deputation 
bearing  its  Address  to  the  Prince,  was  frequent  and  confi- 
4iential ;  he  being  indeed  the  main  channel  used  for  the  com^ 
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imiiiiiritlon  of  public  opinion  of  Ireland,  between  that 
jinl)l(iMan  and  liis  Royal  Highness.  Of  the  latter,  with 
\vh<)iii  lu'  hatl  now  enjoyed  several  confidential  interviews,  he 
jijM.kr  highly  in  a  letter  to  his  Lordship  of  April  4th  1789. 

rii(iiiu:h  most  persons  thou«^ht  his  exertions  on  this  question 
suiruMcntly  active,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  same  opinion 
ot'i  li(  III  himself.  "  My  time  of  life,'*  said  he,  writing  to  the 
saiiir  n.>l)i«'iiiaii,  July  lOtli,  on  this  and  other  matters,  "the 
ItMii^'th  of  my  service,  and  the  temper  of  the  public,  rendered 
it  M-rv  unlit  for  me  to  exert  mvself  in  the  common  routine 
of  opposition."  Yet  he  had  exerted  himself  on  several 
topics  in  Parliament  with  great  zeal,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
(r.i^inir  slavery  of  the  impeachment  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Willi  Mr.  Fox,  thoup:h  without  expressly  naming  him,  he 
Ava^  ('\i(iently  dissatisfied  on  the  Rt^t2:ency  question,  and  also 
Willi  others  of  his  coadjutors.  Allusions  to  these  and  to 
eoiitiiiiHMl  ill  sjiceessin  the  pursuit  of  public  objects,  occurin 
ot  h<  r  ]):issaires  of  the  same  letter.  He  had  lost  some  ground 
in  L^eiieral  opinion  by  the  tone  of  the  late  discussions  on  a 
(lei  icat  e  (piestion.  AVarmth  of  temperament  sometimes  over- 
])o\vered  prudential  considerations;  and  on  two  or  three 
oecMsioiis  he  was  interrupted  for  undue  heat  or  severe  in- 
vectixes  aij:ainst  the  supporters  of  Ministry.  His  speeehes 
on  tliis  subject  were  more  than  a  dozen  in  number. 

I'lie  trial  of  !Mr.  Hastings  had  with  him  however  lost  none 
of  its  interest ;  for  the  spirit  of  an  animated  apostrophe  which 
he  li.ul  addn^ssed  to  a  friend  on  meeting  him  in  the  street  the 
day  at't«T  the  impeachment  was  first  voted,  in  allusion  to 
that  and  other  public  events  of  the  moment,  seemed  still  to 
aetuale  him.  "  Wliat  a  ])roud  day,*'  he  exclaimed,  "for 
EiiL,dand  !— AVhat  a  glorious  prospect! — Her  justice  extend- 
ini:  to  Asia — lier  humanity  to  Africa — her  friendship  to 
America — and  her  faith  and  good  will  to  all  Europe!"  A 
hold  tlioui^h  indirect  attempt  was  now  made  to  detach  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  an  object  upon  which  so  much  talent 
and  almost  incredible  labour  and  perseverance  had  already 
been  expended.  Having  incidentally  stated  before  the  House 
of  Jjords  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  Nundcomar  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  former  caused  a  petition 
to  be  i)resented  to  the  Conmions  by  his  agent  Major  Scott, 
complaining  of  the  words  as  irrelevant  to  the  matter  at  issue, 
and  calculated  to  prejudice  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges. 
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Mr.  Burke  replied  that  they  were  not  irrelevant ;  for  in 
urging  a  charge  of  pecuniary  corrupliion  against  the  culprit, 
it  was  to  be  expected  he  would  not  let  slip  the  opportunity 
•  of  naming  the  agent  by  whom  the  bribe  was  conveyed  (from 
Munny  Begum)  and  the  means  by  which  such  agent  was 
afterwards  got  rid  of  when  he  had  threatened  to  become  an 
accuser.  On  the  same  subject  he  also  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  Mr.  Montague,  who  read  it  to  the  House. 

Discussions  on  this  matter  took  place  in  the  Commons  on 
the  27th  and  30th  of  April,  and  1st  an.d  4th  of  May,  when 
on  the  latter  day  the  Marquis  of  Graham  moved  that  the 
words  complained  of  "ought  not  to  have  been  spoken," 
which  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  Mr.  Bouverie 
immediately  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be 
given  to  the  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke  and  the  rest 
of  the  managers  for  their  exertions  and  assiduity  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
and  that  they  be  desired  to  persevere  in  the  same.*'  This 
being  objected  to  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  premature, 
the  previous  question  was  moved  by  him  and  carried.  The 
result  of  these  votes  gave  offence  to  the  committee  of  mana- 
gers. Two  several  meetings  were  held,  one  the  same  even- 
ing, the  other  the  following  morning,  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  surrendering  at  once  a  laborious  duty  in  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  thus  coldly  supported  ;  but 
after  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  proceed.  To  this 
result  Mr.  Burke,  as  may  be  supposed,  mainly  contributed. 
Prom  the  first  presentation  of  Mr.  Hastings's  petition,  coun- 
tenanced as  it  obviously  was  by  Ministry,  he  entertained 
suspicion  of  a  design  indirectly  to  interrupt  or  wholly  get 
rid  of  a  proceeding  never  agreeable,  as  he  was  well  aware,  to 
the  highest  authority  in  the  kingdom,  by  exciting  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  those  appointed  to  carry  it  on.  This  and  other 
stratagems,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  himself  years  before,  he 
determined  should  not  take  effect  with  him  ;  and  to  intimate 
his  resolution  more  generally  that  notliing  short  of  a  formal 
vote  of  the  House  to  remove  him  should  slacken  his  exertions, 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Montague  had  been  written. 

He  took  credit  for  perseverance  on  this  occasion.  Alluding 
to  it  two  years  afterward  in  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua 
Bey nolds  and  Wilkes,  he  said,  "the  most  brilliant  day  of 
my  life,  and  that  w^hich  I  would  most  wish  to  live  over 
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:ii::iin,  was  the  day  1  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
LniJs  witli  the  (vnsureof  the  Commons  in  my  hand.  I  had 
}»ut  MM  luMir  to  ])n'pare  mywlf;  the  resolution  of  the  other 
iiKin.ii^rrs  to  ])rofocd  in  the  business  having  only  just  been 
t:ik«  11.  Mr.  Kox  strongly  urged  me  to  relinquish  the  prose- 
cution at  that  time — Mr.  Pitt  as  anxiously  hoped  I  should; 
])iit  Ii.mI  tiuTt'  luH'n  no  higher  motive,  no  moral  principle  at 
wnilx  to  iiKhice  me  to  jK*rsevere,  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
rrtnat  mi  acN'oiiut  of  such  a  provocation  and  the  weakness  of 
iniinl  it  wouhl  have  indicated,  must  have  proved  fisital  to  any 
j)uhiic  chanu'tcr.'* 

y\r.  Sljcridan,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  more  careless 
haliits  was  (Krasionally  remiss  in  attendance  upon  the  meet- 
ings ni'  the  maiiagora ;  and  a  note  from  Burke  to  his  lady  is 
(Mint  as  a  n't'reshiT  to  his  memory  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. .\n<»ther,  addressed  to  himself,  iterates  something  of 
tli»'  Minu'  (lesijrn  of  pushing  forward  his  idler  colleague  to  the 
assiduiMis  |)eriorinaiiee  of  an  important  public  duty,  as  there 
is  (linct  alhisioii  to  some  breach  of  previous  engagement. 

•  \  ou  iiavt»  only  to  wish  to  be  excused  to  succeed  in  your 
wislits  ;  tor  indeed  he  must  bo  a  great  enemy  to  himself  who 
can  consent,  on  account  of  a  momentary  ill-humour,  to  keep 
him^rllat  a  distance  from  you. 

''  Well,  all  will  turn  out  right, — and  half  of  you,  or  a 
quarter,  is  worth  live  otlier  men.  I  think  that  this  cause, 
wliieh  was  orii^iually  yours,  will  be  recognized  by  you,  and 
thai  \ou  will  again  ])ossess  yourself  of  it.  The  owner's 
mark  is  on  it,  and  all  our  docking  and  cropping  cannot 
hinder  its  heiiig  known  and  cherished  by  its  original  master. 
]My  most  humhle  respects  to  Mrs.  Sheridan.  I  am  happyto 
iind  that  she  takes  in  good  part  the  liberty  I  presumed  to 
take  with  her.  Grey  has  done  much,  and  will  do  every- 
thinL,^  It  is  a  ])ity  that  he  is  not  always  toned  to  the  full 
exteiil  of  his  talents. 

"  I  feel  a  little  sickisli  at  the  approaching  day.  I  have 
read  much — too  much  perhaps— and  in  truth  am  but  poorly 
prepanMl.     ^Nlany  things  too  have  broken  in  upon  me." 

(ireat  as  the  offences  of  Hastings  appeared  to  inquiring 
puhlie  men,  incessant  pains  had  been  taken  to  represent  him 
the  victim  of  whim,  or  personal  resentment,  or  mistake,  or 
pci'secutioii,  or  anything  else  that  suited  the  immediate 
purpose  of  his  agents.     These  representations  had  extensive 
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effect  among  the  less  informed  cUss  of  politicians,  more 
especially  of  the  softer  and  more  sensitive  sex ;  so  that  Burke 
Sometimes  found  himself  in  indifferent  odour  with  a  few 
former  veiy  staunch  admirers.  Even  Miss  Bumey  could  not 
view  her  niend  as  before.  Windsor  opinions  had  thrown  a 
halo  of  innocence  around  the  allegea  culprit;  and  now 
installed  in  the  domestic  retinue  of  the  Queen,  how  was  it 
possible  for  her  not  to  take  the  hue  or  fashion  of  the  place  ? 
She  attended  the  opening  of  the  trial  and  describes  her 
impressions: — **I  shuddered  and  drew  involuntarily  back, 
when  as  the  doors  were  flung  open,  I  saw  Mr.  Burke  at 
head  of  the  Committee,  make  bis  solemn  entry.  He  held  a 
scroll  in  his  hand  and  walked  alone,  his  brow  knit  with  cor- 
roding care  and  deep  labouring  thought — a  brow  how 
different  to  that  which  had  proved  so  alluring  to  my  warmest 
admiration  wheh  first  I  met  him ! — So  highly  as  he  had  been 
my  favourite,  so-  captivating  as  I  had  found  his  manners 
and  conversation  in  our  first  acquaintance,  and  so  much  as  I 
had  owed  to  his  zeal  and  kindness  to  me  and  my  affairs  in 
their  progress !  How  did  I  grieve  to  behold  him  now  the 
dhiel  persecutor — such  to  me  he  appeared — of  an  injured 
and  innocent  man  1" 

She  was  present  on  the  second  day  of  his  address — "  All 
I  had  heard  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  I  had  conceived  of  his 
great  abilities  was  more  than  answered  by  his  performance. 
Kervous,  clear,  and  striking  was  almost  ail  that  he  uttered. 
*  *  *  When  he  narrated,  he  was  easy,  flowing,  and 
natural ;  when  he  declaimed,  energetic,  warm,  and  bnlliant. 
The  sentiments  he  interspersed  were  as  nobly  conceived  as 
they  were  highly  coloured ;  his  satire  had  a  poignancy  of 
wit  that  made  it  as  entertaining  as  it  was  penetrating ;  his 
allusions  and  quotations  apt  and  ingenious."  ^ut  adds  that  he 
was  discursive  and  fanciful,  though  no  miscellaneous  hearer 
could  venture  to  find  fault.  On  the  third  attendance,  Mr. 
Windham  told  her — "  And  Burke — you  should  have  heard  the 
conclusion  of  Burke's  speech ;  'twas  the  noblest  ever  uttered 
by  man" — "  So  I  have  been  told." — She  compares  him  at  this 
tune  with  another  great  orator  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter ;  and  we  must  take  the  judgment  of  a  lady  as  good 
evidence  in  regard  to  oratorical  manner.  **  Mr.  Fox  spoke 
five  hours,  and  with  a  violence  that  did  not  make  one  forget 
what  I  had  heard  of  his  being  in  a  fury.     I  shall  only  say  a 
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word  of  the  spoakeri  ns  far  aa  r&latcs  to  my  own  feelinga  •  •  * 
I  adiiore  to  Mr.  Burke,  whuHe  oratoriciil  powers  appeared  M 
me  tar  moro  gentlemanlike,  scliolarlike,  and  fraught  with 
true  eeiiiiu  th&n  those  of  Mr.  Fox."  Subsequent!)-  she  adds 
that  Burke's  violence  Tntght  be  excused  as  no  one  could  doubt 
hia  being  in  esmest ;  but  Fox's  violeaue  seemed  to  be  put  os 
for  the  oixosioa. 

After  the  Regency  question  she  could  not  as  may  be  sup- 
posed trom  hiT  aasot-'iatious  look  upon  him  with  miieh  favour; 
Bonietimes  turning  away  in  di»like ;  soinetimos  conlessmg  to  ■ 
burst  of  the  old  feeliu);  of  adiuiration.  A  day  in  Westmiaster 
Hall  in  1790  is  spoken  of  as  heavy — "  Mr.  Anatrutber 
weighing  it  down ;  and  Mr.  Burke  spesikiug  fi-om  time  to  time 
and  ligliting  it  up.  0  wore  his  purpose  worthy  of  his  talents 
what  an  ettect  would  his  orntory  produce!"  Looking  at 
liim  in  the  Manager's  box  we  have  the  ea'elamation  Irom 
her — "Poor  Mr.  Burke! — bo  near  to  being  wholly  right, 
while  yet  whoUv  wrong!"  And  noticing  Mr.  Windham's 
regard  says — "  Hiu  afl'ection  for  him  seema  to  amount  to 
fondness.  This .  is  not  for  me  to  wonder  at.  Who  was 
so  captivated  as  myself  by  that  extraordinary  man  till  Ife 
would  no  longer  suffer  me  to  reverence  the  talents  I  must 
etill  even  admire  F"  The  distaste  of  the  ladies  to  their 
former  love  had  become  infectious.  Hastings  and  the 
Begency  Imd  alienated  even  Mrs.  Montagu.  But,  if  WB 
look  forward  from  this,  and  anticipate  time  by  a  year  when 
Tie  had  set  Europe  in  agitaiioQ  by  his  work  on  the  French 
Eevoliition,  it  wiU  be  found  that  they  eventually  returned  to 
their  alli'giance  to  this  great  eaptivator  of  men  and  women; 
and  could  even  doubt  whether  he  who  seemed  so  iucou- 
eisteut  or  mistaken  in  parts,  was  not  right  upon  the  whole. 

A  ujeasure  now  in  active  progress  not  less  dear  to  his  reason 
than  hia  feelings  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  for  which 
waa  pronounced  (May  12th)  an  animated  and  argumentative 
appeal.  "  He  thought  the  llouee,  the  nation,  and  all  Europe 
under  very  great  and  serious  obligations  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  for  having  brought  the  sub- 
ject forward  in  a  manner  tlie  most  masterly,  impressive,  and 
eliMjut-Lit,  A  trade  begun  with  savage  war,  prosecuted  with 
unheard-of-cruelty,  continued  during  the  mid-paasage  with 
the  moat  loathsome  imprisonment,  and  ending  in  perpetual 
exile  and  unremitted  slavery,  was  a  trade  bo  horrid  ia  all  its 
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drcumstances  that  it  was  impossible  a  single  satis&ctoiy' 
argument  could  be  adduced  in  its  favour." 
•   To  this  subject  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  directed  his 
mind,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  Negro  commanded  little 
attention  elsewhere;   and  now  that  public  sympathy  was 
roused,  a  man  of  his  sensitive  temperament  would  not  fail  to 
be  in  the  first  rank  of  abolitionists.     With  its  leading 
champion  in  Parliament,  he  was  on  finendly,  though  not  per- 
haps very  intimate  terms.     Opposed  in  political  attachments, 
occasional  assaults  in  the  war  of  words  came  from  either ;  but 
this  occasioned  no  coolness,  and  he  readily  accepted  WiJber- 
force's    invitations   to   those    quiet    dinners  given   to  his 
friends  during  the  Session.     About  this  time  the  latter 
writes  in  his  Diary— **  Burke,  Sir  G.  Elliot,  Sir  Andrew 
St.  John  dined  with  me.     First  not  in  spirits,  but  yet  a 
great  man."     He  recurs  to  the  subject  of  his  intercourse 
with  him  on  several  occasions.     "  I  had  peculiar  pleasure  in 
his  dinners  with  me  as  an  evidence  of  our  perfect  harmony. 
He  was  a  great  mau. — I  never  could  imderstand  how  he 
grew  to  be  at  one  time  so  neglected.     In  part  undoubtedly 
it'  was,  that  like  Mackintosh  afterwards  he  was  above  his 
audience.     He   had  come   late  into   Parliament,   and  had 
had  time  to  lay  in  vast  stores  of  knowledge.     The  field 
from  which  he  drew  his  treasures  was  magnificent.     Like 
the  febled  object  of  the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him." 

The  criminal  laws  became  another  subject  for  the  exertion 
of  his  humane  spirit  (May  28th  on  a  bill  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  roots,  trees,  and  shrubs)  censuring  their 
number  and  severity ;  asserting  the  whole  system  to  be  radi- 
cally defective  and  derogatory  to  a  civilized  coimtry.  Yet 
undue  punishments  were  still  attempted  to  be  multiplied — a 
course  of  legislation  he  had  always  opposed,  and  should 
continue  to  oppose.  A  revision  of  the  whole  criminal  code 
was  necessary,  for  in  its  present  state  it  was  abominable. 
In  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  those  laws  aa 
wholly  disproportioned  in  severity  of  punishment  to  the 
offences  committed,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  a  story  indica- 
tive of  the  indifference  with  which  vindictive  enactments  were 
frequently  permitted  to  pass  through  Parliament.  On  an 
evening  when  an  important  discussion  was  expected  to  dome 
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uii  ill  tho  ilnuHo  of  Commons  he  entered  the  smoking-room 
wliich  cnntaiiH'd  many  members  not  usuallj  in  attendance, 
iiii<l  on  Inquiring  ot  one  who  looked  disappointed  as  to 
ilnir  pn'scuei',  revived  tor  answer — **  Have  you  not  heard 
then  !  The  ^rcat  debate  is  put  oif ; — and  I  left  them  doing 
iiotliiiiLC  hut  voting  a  few  capital  felonies."  On  this  subject 
as  uii  iiiaiiy  others,  he  was  in  advance  of  hia  time;  and  we 
can  iKiw  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  his  opinions  which 
ha\(-  lia«l  their  intluence  on  others,  and  thus  corrected  the 
s-uiL'iiinary  spirit  of  our  code.  Ho  alluded  to  it  in  private 
^inl•n■t\  rveii  iiiort*  frequently  than  in  public. 

t)n  ilie  ({ nest  ion  of  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  (June  8th)  he 
.^u {)[)<) ricil  his  friend  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  against  the  Minister's 
triciiil  [y\i\  Achlington,)  and  in  contrast  to  some  depreciatory 
rtiuaiks  «»f  Mr.  Pitt,  elnimed  a  merit  which  has  never 
btt'ii  denied  him.  "  Whatever  faults  ho  (Mr.  Burke)  might 
liavf,  he  never  had  attempted  to  lower  rising  talents  in 
|)u!)lii'  t'steein.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  ever  had  any  merit, 
it  was  in  hailing  those  superior  talents  whenever  he  had 
discovered  them.  The  blossoming  abilities  of  young  mem- 
IxTs  always  atforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction,  because  it 
stnii-k  idni  as  a  renovation  of  the  stock  of  public  talent,  and 
a  [)leasini^  <*anu»at  of  the  preservation  of  the  constitution." 
These,  with  some  discussions  respecting  libels  on  the  House, 
j)u]»lished  in  ihe  paper  c^led  the  "World,"  and  several 
mat  I  CIS  of  less  importance,  formed  his  chief  exertions  in 
J\ii"liament  until  its  rising. 


At  tlie  close  of  this  Session,  a  period  of  parliamentary  as 
well  as  of  ^ent^ral  tranquillity  seemed  at  hand.  No  object 
nf  pn)niinent  interest  was  before  the  public.  The  contest 
about  the  Ke«xency  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recovery  of 
the  Kinu;.  The  impeachment,  however  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
its  eonduetors,  hatl  lost  much  of  its  hold  on  public  curiosity, 
lie  felt  unwell ;  and  several  acquaintance  beside  Mr.  Wilber- 
foree  observed  him  to  be  unusually  depressed.  Something  of 
tliis  feelinn;  appears  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  Jidy  10,  1789,  already  quoted— "As  to  the 
polities  of  Ireland  as  I  see  nothing  in  them  very  pleasant, 
I   do  not  wish  to  revive  in  your  mind  what  your  best 
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ohilospphy  is  required  to    make  tolerable.     Enjoj  your 
j£arino*  and  your  amiable  and  excellent  family.    These  ard^ 
oomfortable  sanctuaries  where    more    extensive    views  of 
society  are  gloomy,  and  unpleasant,  and  unsafe.**     Ill  suo«> 
cess  in  many  of  his  labours  had  no  doubt  fostered  this  spirit 
of  despondency ;  and  a  period  of  apparent  political  inaction* 
seemed  at  hand  which  however  agreeable  to  enjoy  for  a< 
time,  was  really  alien  to  a  temperament  and  habits  always 
of  the  most  active  description.     But  a  week  had  not  elapsed 
after  this  letter  was  written,  when  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille  in  Paris,  the  defection  of  the  army,  the  lawless 
massacres  of  the  mob,  the  flight  of  many  of  the  nobility  and 
part  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
powers  of  government,  seemed. the  consimimation  by  open 
outrage  of  the  moral  disorders  which  for  two  or  three  years 
had  pervaded  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 

Prance,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  had  for  centuries 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  bis  own  country,  especially 
in  one  conspicuous  and  leading  point.  Long  her  equal  in 
science,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  in  war,  abounding  in  men  ot 
great  genius  and  attainments  as  well  as  in  correct  and  extended 
views,  and  pre-eminent  in  all  the  amenities  of  polished  life^ 
she  was  yet  but  a  savage  in  the  appreciation  of  freedom. 
She  had  acquired  all  things  but  that  alone  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  and  which  most  ennobles  man  in  his  own 
opinion.  The  light  of  liberty  was  the  only  light  which  had 
not  shone  upon  her.  The  spirit  to  acquire  national  freedom 
was  the  only  spirit  in  which  she  had  shown  herself  defi- 
cient. Little  desirous  of  amending  old  despotic  institutions, 
she  had  continued  quietly  to  submit  to  them  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  England  had  thrown  the  greater  part  com 
pletely  off ;  as  if  example  in  this  most  contagious  of  all 
feelings  and  occurring  even  at  her  doors,  was  fated  to  raise 
neither  imitation  nor  sympathy.  A  portion  of  this  indif- 
ference arose  from  her  overweening  vanity.  Conceited 
beyond  most  nations,  she  despised  whatever  was  not  her 
own  ;  and  wrapped  up  in  the  splendours  of  military  glory 
and  absolute  monarchy,  she  not  only  could  not  understand 
the  advantage  of  our  more  popular  form  of  government,  but 

t 

*  A  beautiful  villa  near  Dublin,  commanding  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
bay,  and  much  of  the  surroundings  country. 
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(Iccniod  it  inoiTicicnt  to  her  favourite  purposefl  of  war  and 
aL'irraiulisoiiH'nt.  AVitli  characteristic  self-complacency,  some 
of  h«  r  stati'smen  and  all  her  eourticre,  pronounced  it  suited 
only  to  :i  people  whose  national  spirit  and  manners  they 
wen'  pKased  to  say  partook  largely  of  barbarism.  Occa- 
sional roiisciousneHH  of  political  degradation  had  indeed  been 
exhil'itcd  by  many  of  her  eminent  men  during  the  preceding 
lifty  u  ars,*  but  it  was  partial  and  soon  forgotten.  The 
\\  lH'«'l^  oft^overnnient  continued  to  roll  on,  clogged  indeed  by 
llic  obstructions  which  an  absolute  monarchy  has  a  natural 
tfiidt  nry  to  enj;ender,  and  might  still  have  continued  to  move, 
liowtvt  r  slowly,  had  not  financial  difficulties  soon  after  the 
closr  of  llie  American  war,  pn^cipitated  an  event  for  which 
the  «;(»vcrnmcni  of  the  country  was  wholly  unprepared. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  to  restore  public 
credit,  a  selection  from  the  higher  order  of  each  class  of 
ju  rsnns  in  tlie  kingdom  was  at  length  assembled,  followed 
t)y  thr  convocation  of  her  ancient  legislature,  the  "  States 
(iciirral,"  when  by  ver}'  ordinary  eflforts  of  honesty  and  good 
sruM',  J'Vance  mi«j:ht  have  acquired  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  tlu^  way  of  freedom.  But  the  mass  of  her  people  were 
iirnorant  ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  bigoted  to  invidious  pri- 
viK'L^'rs  and  exem])tions ;  the  ties  of  religion  loosened  in  the 
higher  and  middling  classes  by  an  extensive  conspiracy  of 
A 1  heists  and  Deists;  the  state  of  morals  among  tne  same 
cla>-<  s,  licentious;  and  when  the  moment  of  difficulty  came, 
the  Kin^— himself  a  Lot  in  the  midst  of  Gomorrah — ^waa 
c()nij)ril('d  to  encounter  a  most  alarming  emergency  sur- 
roiindcd  by  lew  tjjood  and  by  still  fewer  wise  men. 

Tlu'  scenes  that  ensued  cannot  here  be  retraced.  They  are 
])aint*ul  to  contemplate,  and  two  or  three  centuries  hence i^ill 
scarcely  be  believed.  But  the  deliberative  body,  presented 
the  most  I'carlul  as  well  as  the  most  curious  spectacle  of  all. 
Ji  is  (litllcult  even  now  to  tell  whether  knavery  or  folly  predo- 
minated most  in  its  proceedings.  There  were  in  it  no  doubt, 
some  clever,  and  many  good  men;  but  they  were  far  out- 
lunuhercd  by  the  designing,  the  unprincipled,  the  needy,  the 
ignorant ;  by  dreamers  and  speculative  philosophers  un- 
ac(|uainted  with  the  first  elements  of  political  science,  who 
in  attempting  to  carry  their  fanciful  reveries  into  effect, 
mi^ht  bo  said  to  have  converted  anarchy  into  a  system. 

Tlu^y  took  a  constitution  in  hand  as  a  savage  would  a  look- 
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iDg-^Iass,  or  a  Chinese  puzzle,  which  required  to  1)6  shaken 
to  pieces  in  order  to  discover  the  charm  within.  All  th^ 
balances  of  the  State  were  overturned,  the  rights  of 
property  infringed,  distinctions  as  old  as  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  abrogated.  No  attempt  was  made  to  retain 
«nich  shattered  elements  of  the  State  as  were  in  themselves 
good — no  wise  design  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  t<k  weed, 
to  prune,  and  to  graft,  rather  than  to  plough  up  and  plant 
all  afresh — but  a  seeming  desire  to  drag  up  institutions  by 
the  roots,  to  enjoy  a  species  of  moral  chaos,  to  revel  in  the 
luxury  of  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  so  generally  was  this 
spirit  diffused  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
whose  interests  and  even  existence  were  at  stake  by  the 
schemes  in  agitation,  became  the  most  forward  instru- 
ments of  their  own  destruction  ;  some  from  love  of 
popularity,  but  the  majority  from  utter  want  of  foresight  as 
to  consequences.  Among  the  member^  of  the  Assembly, 
might  be  seen  soon  after  its  formation  that  theoretical  perf&- 
tion  of  representation  so  much  admired  by  certain  politicians 
practically  put  to  the  test.  Every  class  of  societjr  almost 
to  the  offal,  was  ransacked  for  deputies.  The  fruits  were 
such  as  might  be  expected ;  men  without  vnsdom,  without 
dignity,  without  property,  vnthout  experience  or  consis* 
tency  of  conduct ;  whose  meetings  had  little  of  the  character 
of  deliberation,  and  whose  deeds  as  the  revolution  pro- 
ceeded, would  but  for  their  atrocity,  have  been  as  laughable 
for  folly,  as  they  were  defective  in  judicious  and  honest 
qualities. 

A  curious  inquirer  might  trace  among  certain  of  its 
members  who  worked  their  way  by  follies  or  crimes 
into  the  service  of  the  State  during  the  confusion,  a  strange 
aversion  toward  their  former  condition  or  attachments.- 
Noblemen  were  to  be  seen  denouncing  the  order  of  nobility ; 
ministers  of  a  despotic  monarchy  calling  for  a  republic ; 
courtiers  denying  the  royal  authoritjr ;  priests  voting  religion 
an  incumbrance ;  lawyers  overturmng  all  semblance  of  law' 
OP  justice ;  philosophers  admitting  of  no  argument  but  the* 
guillotine ;  poets  chanting  the  necessity  for  blood ;  painters, 
coolly  catching  the  finishing  touches  of  their  art  in  the 
dying  struggles  of  the  scaffold;  for  all  these  facts  literaUy 
occurred.  Below  them,  and  still  more  active  in  the  work 
of  revolutionary  regeneration,'  were  tradesmen — ^butchera^ 
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Ln'wtTs,  bakers  and  others — busily  occupied  in  thiuqingby 
the  <;iiillotinc  the  moutliH  they  had  contriouted  to  feed;  and 
VL-lionl-niastors,  niusii-ians,  players,  dancing-masters,  exter- 
iiiiiialiiij:  those  orders  of  society  who  had  previously  formed 
tlu  ir  ( liirf  or  only  means  of  support. 

Tlic  j>eo])le  at  lar^e  were  not  unworthy  of  such  represen* 
iriti\<  s.  Paris  and  mueh  of  the  country,  became  trans* 
fni'iiMil  into  a  den  of  uncaged  maniacs,  acting  the  most  wild, 
aii<l  linrrible  exlravaganees  such  as  no  country  barbarous  or 
tivilizcil  (?viT  before  otfered  ;  equal  even  to  the  murderous 
aimi>rriM'nts  of  Anhanteo.  Were  not  the  facts  notorious,  it 
Would  he  iliilleult  to  believe  that  human  nature  had  been  so 
(lr>j)rr!itely  wieked.  The  rights  of  man,  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, were  every  day  atrociously  violated ;  religion  defamed 
and  a!)nlislied.  it)  make  way  for  the  goddess  of  reason;  morality 
(IcridtMl  ;  })ii])lie  ina$*sacres  sanctioned ;  anarchy  legalized; 
<|iiart«r  to  Kni^lish  prisimers  of  war  disallowed  by  the  public 
\nt.M»t'  tlie  DepiitieH  of  the  nation;  proscription  and  blood- 
slird  dcei'eed  to  be  tlie  duty,  almost  the  recreation  of  ruffiauB 
in  power;  even  the  dead  torn  from  their  graves  to  undergo 
re\n!tini,Mndi^nities.  All  the  ties  that  bind  men  together 
be<nu  d  to  be  dissolved.  Obligations  had  little  power  to 
(•(•luiliate,  or  gratitude  to  bind  the  dependent  to  nis  bene- 
t'aetor;  brother  turned  from  brother,  the  son  almost  from 
Ins  latluT  wherever  there  appeared  hesitation  in  dooming  to 
(lest  met  ioii  all  wlio  ])()sses8ed  wealth,  rank,  or  principle,  for 
al)uni  li\e  years  Europe  gazed  with  affright  and  astonishment 
at  tin-  spectacle,  which  embodying  the  barbarities  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  mankind  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
stale,  rendered  its  government  or  rather  its  tyrants  de- 
te>tal)le,  its  peo])le  infamous,  and  liberty  thus  abused  the 
dirt'st  oi'  all  curses. 

In  Knf2:laiul,  the  first  movements  of  the  E^evolution  were 
hailed  as  the  j)olitieal  deliverance  of  the  Prench  nation.  Mi, 
I'ox,  ^Ir.  J^itt,  and  others  of  eminence,  tendered  it  their 
tribute  of  admiration.  IMr.  Eurke  alone  was  more  cautious 
or  more  penetrating.  He  professed  to  admire  the  principle 
as  much  as  any  one  ;  but  either  from  that  uncommon  sagacity 
he  had  ever  displayed  on  great  national  questions,  from 
greater  age  and  experience  in  life,  from  better  knowledge  of 
mankind  or  of  French  character,  he  entertained  from  the 
first  remarkable  misgivings  as  to  its  operation  and  results.. 
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Pew  things  in  political  history  are  more  interesting  than  to 
trace  the  first  symptoms  of  this  hesitation  to  approve,  what 
bU  other  and  even  great  men  thought  it  almost  their  duty 
instantly  and  hy  acclamation,  to  admire.  Among  his  first 
. sentiments'  on  this  topic  communicated  to  correspondents, 
if  not  the  very  first,  was  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemout,  dated 
9th  of  August,  1789,  about  three  weeks  after  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  in  which  he  opens  his  mind  without 
reserve  :— 

*'  As  to  1U9  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are 
suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  woudeiful  spectacle 
which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country. 
■What spectators,  and  what  actors?  England  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud.  The  thing, 
indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  progress 
for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and 
mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but 
the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking 
manner.  It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden 
explosion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it;  but  if 
it  should  be  character,  rather  than  accident,  then  that 
people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand, 
like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce  them.  Men 
must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify 
them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be  the 
event,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid 
constitution  requires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether 
the  French  have  wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess 
such,  whether  they  have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is 
yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  this 
whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of  specula- 
tion that  ever  was  exhibited.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  unambiguous  and  unreserved,  or 
more  coasistent  with  the  active  part  he  afterwards  took, 
than  this  avowal  made  in  the  confidence  of  friendship — ^that 
the  spirit  to  aim  at  liberty  was  praiseworthy,  but  that 
ultimate  approval  by  wise  and  good  men  must  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  that  desire  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
^The  apprehensions  which  overshadowed  his  mind  are  obvious 
in  this  letter,  and  similar  sentiments  were  communicated. 
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Imth  \«T]);illy  and  in  writinp;  to  other  friends.     Hisjudg- 

II  Ml  It  niii^ht  Ix;  naid  without  a  figfure  to  be  suspended  over  it 
likt-  \\\v  sword  of  Damocles,  and  with  almost  equal  power 

III  (lr>tr»>y. 

In  the  int'au  time  with  accustomed  diligence,  no  means 
wrn-  Irti  uyiricd  of  procurinpf  information,  desiring  all  his 
:!•  ijiKiiMtaiict' in  Paris  to  trannmit  him  whatever  they  could 
(MlhMi  it\'  private  or  puhlir  documents  on  either  side.  Among 
Ills  rnrnsjKnidt'nts  beside  one  or  two  advocates  of  note  and 
nilicr  iKitivc's  of  distinction  of  the  reasonable  class  of  well- 
A\  i>ln  rs  t(»  frtvdom,  were  others,  chiefly  foreigners,  of  a  dif- 
f.-niit  >taiiip  ;  such  as  Christie,  the  noted  Thomas  Paine,  and 
tin-  (Mjiially  notorious  ]Won  (otherwise  Anacharsis)  Clootz; 
tii«"  i\N«)  latter  more  especially,  who  in  principle  the 
Miy  taiiatics  of  revel utiomiry  republicanism,  were  at  this 
111" Mm  lit  fated  to  supply  unintentionally  on  their  part,  some 
(.f  tlir  niaterials  which  jMr.  Burke,  with  equal  speed  and 
«1«  \nrity,  slinr])ened  into  its  most  powerful  antidotes.' 
Tn  aiiolluT  correspondent,  !M.  do  Menonville,  a  relation  of 
tlic  IJaFoii  lie  Menou  and  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
l)ly,  w  111)  recjuestetl  his  opinion  of  their  aflfairs  towards  the 
(11(1  ot"  September  1789,  he  wrote  early  in  the  following 
iiioiitii,  plainly  exhibitin*];  the  gradual  development  of  his 
tipinions  and  apprehensions,  as  events  took  a  more  decided 

*'  As  you  are  pleased  to  think,  that  your  splendid  flame 
ct*  lil)t  riy  was  first  lighted  up  at  my  faint  and  glimmering 
taptr,  \()u  have  a  right  to  call  upon  me  for  my  sentiments 
nil  w  liatt'ver  relates  to  that  subject  *  *  You  may  easily 
])('lir\t',  that  1  have  had  my  eyes  turned  with  great  curiosity, 
and  no  small  eoneemnient,  to  the  astonishing  scene  now 
displayed  in  Franco.  It  has  certainly  given  rise  in  my 
mind  to  manv  reflections,  and  to  some  emotions.  These 
are  natural  and  unavoidable;  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
be  too  ready  in  fonuing  a  positive  opinion  upon  matters 
transacted  in  a  country,  with  the  correct  political  map  of 

•  Soiiio  portion  of  this  communication  but  with  several  variations, 
2i])])ears  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Dupont,  a  man  of  talents  and  con- 
nexii)iivS  who  had  visited  him  at  Beaconsfield  a  year  or  two  before,  and 
is  published  in  the  correspondence.  But  as  it  is  lontrer  and  more  elaborate, 
we  miiy  consider  it  an  improved  version  of  hints  first  thrown  out  here  to 
another. 
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•which  I  'muist  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Things, 
indeed,  have  already  happened  so  much  beyond  the  scope 
of  all  speculation,  that  persons  of  infinitely  more  sagacity 
than  I  haye,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  like  conh- 
'dence  in  reasoning  upon  the  operation  of  any  principle,  or 
the  effect  of  any  measure.  It  would  become  me  least  of 
all  to  be  so  confident,  who  ought  at  my  time  of  life  to  haye 
"well  learned  the  important  lesson  of  self- distrust — a  lesson 
of  no  small  yalue  in  company  with  the  best  information— 
-but  which  alone  can  make  any  sort  of  amends  for  our  not 
haying  learned  other  lessons  so  well  as  it  was  our  business 
to  learn  them.  *  *  You  hope,  Sir,  that  I  think  the 
iiPrench  descrying  of  liberty.  I  certainly  do,  I  certainly 
think  that  all  men  who  desire  it,  deserve  it.  It  is  not  the 
reward  of  our  merit,  or  the  acquisition  of  our  industry.  It 
is  our  inheritance.  It  is  the  birth-right  of  our  species.  We 
-cannot  forfeit  onr  right  to  it,  but  by  what  forfeits  our  title 
to  the  priyileges  of  our  kind,  I  mean  the  abuse  or  oblivion  of 
our  national  faculties  ;  and  a  ferocious  indocility,  which  makes 
ns  prompt  to  wrong  and  violence,  destroys  our  social  nature^ 
and  transforms  us  into  something  little  better  than  a  descrip' 
tion  of  wild  beasts.  To  men  so  degraded,  a  state  of  strong 
restraint  is  a  sort  of  necessary  substitute  for  freedom  ;  since, 
bad  as  it  is,  it  may  deliyer  them  in  some  measure  from  the 
worst  of  all  slavery,  that  is,  the  despotism  of  their  own 
blind  and  brutal  passions.  You  have  Kindly  said  that  you 
began  to  love  freedom  from  your  intercourse  with  me. 
Permit  me  then  to  continue  our  conversation,  and  to  tell 
you  what  the  freedom  is  that  I  love.  It  is  not  solitary^ 
unconnected,  individual,  selfish  liberty.  It  is  social  freedom; 
It  is  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  liberty  of  no  man,  and 
no  body  of  men^  is  in  a  condition  to  trespass  on  the  liberty  of 
nny  person,  or  any  description  of  persons  in  society. ^^ 

In  a  second  communication  to  the  same  correspondent,  he 
says — **  With  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Irance,  I  am 
afraid  that  as  matters  appear  to  me  at  present,  I  cannot  at 
all  agree  with  you,  until  at  least  my  information  is  as  good 
as  your's.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  weak  enough  to 
form  my  opinion  of  what  is  doing  there  from  the  represen- 
tations in  newspapers,  much  less  upon  those  of  the  news- 
papers of  a  country  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  the  several 
transactions  cannot  be  generally  known.     As  for  me,  I 
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hiivr  nail,  and  ^ith  »oino  attention,  the  authorized  or  rather 
('ijii:ili\  authentic  (loeuiiicntd  on  this  subject;  from  the  first 
in>trii<'ticin8  to  tlie  n'pn^entatives  of  the  several  orders, 
(Imwii  1(1  this  time.  What  else  I  have  read  has  been  for 
t)if  u'n  atrr  part  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  a  eon8ide^ 
al>!<'  >liai*<*  in  tlic  formation  und  conduct  of  public  measures. 
A  L'r'-a!  many  of  t ho  most  decisive  events!  conceive,  are 
lint  (li>]>uti*(l  as  fartH  though  as  usual  there  is  some  dispute 
aliiiiit  tiicir  I'auses  and  their  tendencies.  On  comparing  the 
^^il('l('  i>f  fact,  of  public  doi'ument,  and  of  what  can  be  dis- 
rrni«<l  t)f  tlu'  general  temper  of  the  French  people,  I  per- 
f.(i!\  airroe  witli  vou,  that  thertMs  verv  little  likelihood  of 
the  nlil  i^oMTument's  re^aininj;  its  former  authority.  Were 
tin  Kiiii,'  In  csrape  from  his  palace  where  he  is  now  in  reality 
a  |>ri>nii('r  witli  his  wife  and  almost  his  whole  family,  to  what 
pliK-r  roiiM  lie  tiv  ?     Everv   town  in  Francois  a  Paris.    I 

I  mm 

^•  «•  !in  ^^ay  by  wliich  a  second  revolution  can  be  accom- 
pii>!iiMl  The  only  chance  seems  to  consist  in  the  extreme 
iii>i:il»ility  of  every  species  of  power  and  the  uncertainty  of 
e\i'i'\  kind  of  speculation." 

A I  the  time  this  was  written,  few  indeed  could  asree  in 
ojuninii  with  tlie  sni^aeioiis  writer,  of  the  evils  attendant  on 
tlie  Ju'vniution.  Yet  after  every  allowance  for  the  generous 
tr(liiiu:s  of  tlie  moment  in  favour  of  a  phantom  which  bore 
snii,.'  It  semblance  to  freedom,  all  considerate  men  must  have 
li«Mii  ftuivineeil,  that  the  utter  subversion  of  every  institu- 
tinii  Inip^r  establised  in  a  State,  can  never  under  any  circum- 
siaiuts  be  justitiable  or  wise.  Even  material  changes  in  the 
.^uprt'ine  authority,  thou»;h  perliaps  sometimes  necessary,  are 
always  (laiiu^eroiis.  They  niust  not  be  adopted  but  in  the 
last  extremity,  and  then  managed  only  by  the  most  delicate 
and  experienced  hands.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  pos- 
sililv  j»rn(liiee  «<ood,  but  few  considerate  men  like  to  be  within 
tlie  .splure  of  their  operation.  It  is  just  so  with  revolutions. 
The  LTood  is  often  problematical.  The  way  to  it  at  least  is 
tlii'ouLcli  confusion  and  evil,  a  quagmire  of  moral  instability 
—  <»f  over-turned  laws,  property,  and  connexions — in  which 
uantonlv  to  throw  down  every  ancient  land-mark,  is  wilfully 
to  wander  out  of  the  road,  to  sink  deeper  as  we  proceed,  and 
to  plunico  into  diflicidties  which  destroy  every  hope  of  attain- 
ing the  destination  in  view.  Such  however  w*a8  the  effect 
of  example  that  persons  in  England  disregarding  the  bleft' 
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'BingB  of  the  practical  freedom  they  enjoyed,  profensed  not 
only  to  admire  the  BpeculatiTe  reveries  of  France,  hut  the 
visn  to  put  some  of  the  principal  of  them  into  practice. 
The  delusion  was  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted, — ^more 
general,  than  it  is  now  easy  or  agreeable  to  believe  ;  nor  did 
it  with  a  few  even  of  our  greatest  men  speedily  pass  away. 

A  domestic  affliction,  about  this  time,  detacned  his  mind 
for  a  moment  from  contemplating  public  evils,  to  experience 
personally  unfeigned  private  sorrow— ^a  more  vulnerable 
point  of  suffering,  as  even  the  most  patriotic  spirit  must 
confess,  to  aU  men.  This  was  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
JPrench.  A  variety  of  private  circumstances  had  tended  to 
keep  up  little  more  than  an  epistolary  communication  during 
life,  yet  still  with  a  hope  fondly  entertained  by  both,  of 
spending  the  evening  of  their  lives  nearer  to  each  other. 
Several  letters  addressed  to  her  by  members  of  Edmund^s 
&mily  may  hereafter  appear. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1790,  the  pro- 
•ceedii^  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France  seeming  to  rise 
in  estimation  in  this  country,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke,  severe 
condemnation  of  the  popular  feeling ;  terming  it  "  a  gross  in- 
fiituation,"  "a  tolerance  of  crime,"  "  an  absurd  partiality  to 
^abstract  follies  and  practical  wickedness.*'  Every  arrival  n*om 
France  seemed  more  than  to  realize  his  worst  anticipations. 
When  informed  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  there 
had  been  some  cessation  of  confidential  intercourse  for  three 
years  past,  being  opposed  to  his  own,  he  expressed  surprise 
and  on  one  occasion  said,  '^  Fox  has  too  much  good  nature  not 
to  like  any  thing  that  promises  benefit  to  his  fellow-men ; 
but  in  this  matter,  his  judgment  must  soon  correct  the  errors 
of  his  disposition."  Further  information  made  him  less  san^ 
guine  in  this  hope  respecting  his  friend ;  and  the  fear  of  opeH 
and  direct  disagreement  induced  him  to  resolve  not  volun- 
tarily to  obtrude  his  sentiments  on  the  question  to  Parlii^ 
ment, — not  at  least  until  compelled  so  to  do  by  a  sense  of 
duty  paramount  to  all  private  considerations.  Such  an  occa» 
sion  very  soon  called  him  forth. 

In  two. debates  on  the  army  estimates  (5th  and  9th  of 
February,  1790,)  Mr.  Fox  not  only  eulogized  the  BevolutioA 
in  France  generally,  but  was  imprudent  enough  to  specify 
some  points  of  particular  admiration — among  others  the 
total- defectioj^  of  the  French. military  from  their  officers  and 
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ir'»^•■^rl?Ill•Ilt.  rolonol  Phipps,  w  a  military  man,  and  other 
iii.riilM  r>,  rrprobalt'd  these  ^^;ntimeuts  loudly  as  subversive 
nl"  ili-iipliin' iiiul  sul>ordiuation.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  second 
nc.;i^i..ii  (IMh  h\'l)iMiary),  expressing  the  highest  admiration 
nt"  til."  t;il«'nts  of  his  hon.  trieiid,  and  the  danger  to  our 
nwii  .i.imtry  «»t'  u:ivin«;the  sanetion  of  hia  name  to  such  doc- 
ulii'  -,  tMittri'd  inln  an  examination  of  the  state  of  France, 
tiir  priiniplrs,  pnM'cedini^s,  and  tendencies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  (Miiiiliiunini^  in  bitter  terms  the  incurable  ignorance  of 
tin*  It •.■i«li'rs,  their  fnlly,  injustice,  and  wickedness,  their pe- 
(i:niti.-  tlicnries,  thrir  abuse  of  elementary  principles,  and 
<«'iiti;i>t«Ml  it  wiili  the  Eni^lish  devolution,  to  which  he 
rniiM  II, it  tiiid  a  point  of  resemblance.  In  England,  nothing 
Iwnl  hern  ilian:;»«il  but  wliat  absolute  necessity  required.  In 
I'ranrt'  dm  the  e(»ntrary,  notliing  whatever,  not  even  the  most 
iH . .  ««.-;iry  or  praiseworthy  institution  was  preserved.  He 
h;ii<  il  the  (»hl  desjxjtism  of  France,  and  still  more  he  hated 
thi-  ?i('\\.  It  was  a  plunderin<T;,  ferocious,  bloody,  t}Tannical 
diiiiiM  r;uy,  witliout  a  simple  vii-tuc  to  redeem  its  numerous 
rriim  s  ;  and  so  far  from  bein«j^  as  liis  hon.  friend  had  inad- 
\«  rhiitly  saidwortliy  of  imitation,  he  would  spend  his  last 
I'lraih  ;i 1 1(1  the  hist  drop  of  his  blood — he  would  quit  his 
l'-'>i  flit  lids  nnd  join  his  worst  enemies,  to  oppose  the  least 
tittle  nt"  surli  a  s[)irit,  or  such  an  example,  in  England. 

'1  his  spreeh  which  contained  no  compliment  to  adminis- 
tiMiioii,  but  rather  an  adverse  spirit,  was  nevertheless  re- 
rri\i(|  hy  the  iin'inl)ers  of  tliat  body  and  by  a  great  majority 
of  thr  III. use  with  ^'reat  applause.  Mr.  Pitt  was  among  the 
11  hot  (•uiisj)icuous.  Jle  had  been  generously  but  incautiously 
led  to  cxpn-ss  some  opinion  in  favour  of  the  struggle  then 
;^^(.iiii:  oil  ;  hut  alarined  at  its  progress  and  aspect,  he  now 
apjic.ircd  to  wlu'id  round  to  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Xo  inatt(?r  he  said,  how  they  had  ditfered  on  former 
points  of  policy  ;  he  felt  for  liim  on  that  occasion  the  highest 
irnititude  and  reverence;  and  not  only  the  present  genera- 
tion hut  the  latest  posterity  would  revere  his  name  for  the 
decided  ])art  he  had  that  day  taken. 

The  re[)ly  of  jNlr.  Fox  was  mild  and  conciliatory.  He  had 
ever,  and  did  then,  entertain  the  highest  veneration  for  the 
juilirnu'iit  of  his  hon.  friend.  By  him  he  had  been  instructed 
more  than  by  all  other  men  and  books  put  together.  By  him 
he  had  been  taught  to  love  our  constitution ;  &om  him  he 
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had  acquired  nearly  all  his  political  knowledge ;  all  certainly 
which  was  most  essential,  and  which  he  most  valued.  "  His 
speech  on  that  day,  some  arguments  and  observations  ex« 
oepted,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  brilliant  flights  of 
oratory  ever  delivered  in  that  House,"  but  with  all  these 
admissions  his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  question  continued 
unshaken.  A  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Burke  expressed  an 
equally  complimentary  and  conciliatory  spirit ;  and  the  sub* 

i'ect,  tender  as  it  evidently  was,  would  have  dropped  at 
east  for  the  present  without  further  consequences,  had  not 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  support  of  the  new  opinions, 
urged  him  to  charge  his  political  associate  as  a  deserter 
from  his  former  principles — an  assailant  of  the  basis  of  freedom 
itself — ^the  advocate  and  apologist  of  despotism — the  libeller 
of  men  struggling  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  causes.  The 
reply  to  these  unmeasured  censures,  mingled  indeed  with 
some  straggling  compliments,  was  calm  but  decided.  Such 
terms,  Mr.  Burke  said,  might  have  been  spared,  if  for  no- 
thing more  than  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  ghost  of  departed  friend- 
ship. They  were  but  a  repetition  of  what  was  said  by  the 
reforming  clubs  and  societies  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  lately  become  entangled,  and  for  whose  applause  he  had 
chosen  to  sacrifice  his  friend ;  though  he  might  in  time  find 
that  the  value  of  such  praise  was  not  worth  the  price  at 
which  it  was  purchased.  Henceforward,  he  added,  they  were 
separated  in  politics  for  ever. 

This  schism  threatened  such  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  the  party,  that  attempts  were  instantly  made  and  re- 
peated two  days  afterwards,  to  heal  it  by  explanations  in 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Pox,  and  others  of 
the  chief  members  at  Burlington  House.  They  met  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  and  debated  the  matter  until  three  next 
morning,  separating  as  they  met,  with  irreconcileable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  The  display  of  talent  on  both  sides 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Burke  preserved  his 
temper  unruffled,  expressing  amicable  sentiments  towards  the 
advocate,  but  abhorrence  of  the  cause  he  maintained  ;  and 
the  impression  as  to  services,  powers,  and  opinions,  proved 
BO  much  in  his  favour  upon  the  minds  of  those  present, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  took  offence,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
this  session  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  ceased  &om 
his  usual  active  support  in  Parliament. 
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SniiK'  personal  diislike  prcvailc^d  between  these  distin- 
u'lii-^lu  .1  im-n  oviT  afterwards,  nor  were  they  perhaps  very 
I'.iniiiil  tor  sonui  time  before.  Mr.  Burke  who  always  com- 
pliiiiiiiird  hJH  talents,  did  not  for  many  reasons  place  equal 
r. Mitiili  ?n'i'  ill  his  general  conduct  or  principles;  one  reason 
f.tr  uliiili  \\i\A  liis  allec[iHl  breach  of  political  faith  in  intrigu- 
iiiu'  tor  one  of  the  hif^licst  eabinet  situations  in  the  new 
:in':iiiL:>'Mieiits  eonr<equent  on  the  settling  of  the  Begency, 
to  till-  e.xtlusioii  of  senior  and  higher  claimants.  It  baa 
III  III  suj»|h»simI  also,  that  ho  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fox  with- 
draw inir  tVoin  liim  some  political  confidence ;  and  there  were, 
it  is  said,  oiher  private  sources  of  disagreement.  The  wit, 
as  lu'  H'M'  hii::li  in  the  private  favour  of  an  illustrious  per- 
Mi?iai/r,  and  in  weijjjht  with  hia  party,  felt  some  impatience  of 
the  jii»j)nnderanee  of  Mr.  Burke;  for  he  possessed  none  of 
the  humility  of  the  latter  in  the  estimate  of  hia  own  import- 
ani'r.  With  little  of  steady  talent  or  qualification  for  office, 
li  li.ul  nmre  than  his  ambition ;  and  forgetful  of  the  disci- 
|ilinr.l  sidtordination  of  the  old  Whig  school,  aimed  at 
\auliiiij:  to  tiu*  head  of  that  connexion  over  superior  talents 
arni  loiiiztT  services,  thoui^h  without  private  character,  with- 
out ^('ri(»ns  hold  on  public  confiden(.*e,  and  as  was  believed, 
wiihniii  the  dili«j;enoe  or  punctuality  necessary  to  conduct 
[»uMi«'  hii>inesa.  After  tlieir  disagrt»ement,  it  was  remarked, 
t!iai  Ik'  always  sat  silent  in  private  company  when  Mr, 
r>urkc  ua>  a  theme  of  praise  with  every  one  else.  In  Parlia- 
Micu!  he  sj)t)ke  of  him  more  than  once,  "asoneibr  whose 
tali'uts  and  juM'simal  virtue  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem, 
Veneration  and  rej^ard  ;"  a  compliment  which  did  not  pre- 
\ent  \\\n\  niakini;  pointed  and  personal  attacks  on  the  object 
c.r  it,  I'ul  wliii-h  .Mr.  Burke  raivly  deigned  to  regard.  To  his 
(■(.uinils  also,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  subsequent  quarrel 
nt'  the  t'onner  with  !Mr.  i\)x  was  in  some  degree  owing. 

T\]r  zealous  friends  of  Slieridan,  blind  to  the  violence  of 
the  p<'litii*al  storm  then  in  pr()<j;ress  in  ^France,  and  deeming 
]H'iha[)s  that  no  public  question  whatever  should  be  permitted 
to  iiiti  itere  with  private?  connexion,  began  to  tax  their  inge- 
nuity lor  the  eanse  of  this  miexpoeted  disclaimer  by  Burke, 
and  discovered  at  length  that  it  nuist  be  jealousy  of  his 
talents  aiul  influence.  Amon^^  others  Dr.  Parr,  though  an 
jirdtMit  admirer  of  Burke,  was  too  staunch  a  Whig  and 
J 'ox  it  e  to  see  his  former  pupil  Sheridan  thus   unceremo- 
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nioxislj  thrown  off  without  administering  to  the  self-love  of 
his  friends  bj  assigning  some  such  cause.     He  wrote  thus 
immediately  after  the  quarrel.     **  It  is  not  merely  French 
politics  tbi^  produced  this  dispute ; — they  might  have  been 
settled  privately.     No,  no — there  is  jealousy  lurking  under* 
neath-^jealousy  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence;— jealousy  of 
his  popularity ; — jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Mr.  Fox  ;-^ 
jealousy  perhaps  of  his  connexion  with  the  Prince.*' — Sug- 
gestions of  this  nature  are  easily  made,  and  preclude  a  spe« 
cifLc  reply.     In  the  present  instance  the  accusation  was 
scarcely  plausible.  It  is  true  as  has  been  already  said,  that  Mr. 
Burke  believed  he  had  sufficient  reasons  for  disliking  the 
conduct  of  Sheridan,  particularly  since  the  agitation  of  the 
Eegency  question.  *  But  it  should  likewise  be   stated  that 
Mr.  Fox  participated  fully  in  the  same  feelings  ;  and  though 
they  were  not  so  openly  exhibited  by  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  the  exigencies  of  politics  were  sometimes 
shrouded  altogether,  they  did  not  the  less  cease  to  influence 
the  mind  of  that  statesman,  as  is  known  to  his  friends,  even 
to  the  end  of  his  life.     Mr.  Burke  therefore,  if  actuated  by 
displeasure  towards  the  wit,   did  not  stand  alone  in  that 
feeling.     The  ostensible  leader  of   the  party  joined  him  in 
it.     As  to  jealousy  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  it  was 
so  wholly  improDable  that  no  one  who  understood  their 
relative  merits    either  in    political    science  or  in  private 
character,  would  venture  to  place  them  in  comparison.     It 
is  rarely  that  the  greater  man  condescends  to  envy  the  less ;. 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  career,  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  adduced  against  Burke  who  exhibited  on  many  occa* 
sions  a  wholly  contrary  spirit.     In  fact  the  biographer  of 
Sheridan,  who  discloses  in  his  own  private  joumaJ  what  he 
suppresses  in  the  published  life,  expressly  tells  us — "  But  it 
was  Burke  chiefly  that  Sheridan  envied  and  hated  •     *     ♦ 
On  Hastings*  trial  particularly  it  went  to  Sheridan's  heart 
to  see  Burke  in  the  place  set  apart  for  privy  counciUors»: 
and  himself  excluded."*    The  same  authority  tells   us  he 
equally  envied  Fox. 

To  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  the  eminent  is  never  a 
pleasing  employment, — nor  should  a  breath  of  this  kind  go 
forth  against  Sheridan  here,  except  for  this  charge,  which 

*  Memoirs,  &o.  of  Thomai  Moore,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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when  alivo  lu>  was  williup^  to  countenance  ;  and  now,  when 
\aiiity  can  iin  hinder  be  gnitiiied  by  the  tale,  is  Bometimes 
npratcl.  It'  any  further  ground  be  required  for  the  dis- 
iiiiioii  witli  Hurkt*,  let  it  be  sought  where  perhaps  it  will  be 
iM(>>i  certainly  found,  in  the  totally  dissimilar  characters  of  the 
iiicii.  Tlicir  niind^  had  luvu  cast  in  a  wholly  different  mould. 
TIh  ir  liahits  <  if  lift*  were  as  dianiftrically  opposed.  Nothing  but 
thcciiii  rircncics  of  politics  could  have  kept  such  persons  for 
twcKc  iiMJiiihs  tou:othor  united  by  any  tie  resembling  esteem 
<•!•  siiiccri'  friendship,  whi*n  it  is  considered  that  one  was  re- 
lii^iuus.  moral,  toinprrate,  j)rineipled,  benevolent,  laborious 
ill  i)u)>lic  husincss,  active  and  diligent  in  his  priyate  duties. 
M'lic  otlur  so  ri'uiarkahlv  deficient  in  these  and  other  virtues 
calculated  to  iix  solid  esteem,*  that  his  biographer  has  been 
alilc  t<.  pnuluce  few  instances  of  either.  If  it  be  further 
added,  that  one  was  conscientious  and  punctual  in  the  dis- 
ci iMri:«'  of  his  ol)li fixation 8  to  society,  the  other  singularly 
reckless  n['  tlu'  iniserv  and  disrepute  accruing  to  himself  and 
otlurs  Ironi  their  constant  violation; — that  one  in  the  per- 
forinaiicc  of  his  public  functions  was  unaffected  and  in  the 
est  ill  Kit  I'  at'  his  own  importance  commonly  unassuming;  the 
otlier  Wnni  of  display,  sometimes  resorting  to  trick  and 
iines>e  tn  increase  vulgar  admiration  of  his  powers  ;  that  ooe 
drew  upon  his  purse  and  influence  to  forward  the  views  of 
uiitVieiidcd  merit;  while  the  other  from  incorrigible  negli- 
piici*  is  helieved  to  have  disgusted  or  consigned  to  obscurity 
and  distress  many  promising  claimants  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture :  if  these  and  many  minor  peculiarities  be  contrasted, 
there  may  he  found  perhaps  very  ample  grounds  for  jealousy, 
hut  proceedini;  from  quite  the  opposite  quarter  to  that  which 
the  passaice  from  Dr.  Parr  would  insinuate. 

.\  not  her  part  of  the  same  letter  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  the  agitation  occasioned  by  this  dispute  among  the  friends 
(if  ()j)p()sition.  "  The  ferment  and  alarm  are  imiversal,  and 
suiuethinjj;  must  be  done  ;  for  it  is  a  conflagration  in  which 

•  Mr.  Hiirke  frequently  expressed  difllike  to  Sheridan's  jfSts  in  private 
society  ii^aiust  reli}j:ion.  A  favorite  subject  for  ridicule  -was  the  doctrine 
of  till'  Tiiiiity  :  which,  havinj?  become  the  subject  of  his  ribaldry  at  the 
Tal)li*  of  Lord  Crewe,  gave  oilence  to  that  Nobleman  and  his  Lady,  who 
from  this  and  other  causes  found  it  advisable  to  decline,  as  they  told  Mr. 
Jlaviland  liurke,  i;:iwng  him  further  invitations  to  dine,  lon^j^  before 
tiji-y  deemed  it  expedient  to  interdict  him  their  house  altog^ether. 
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tb^  must  perish,  unless  it  be  stopped.  All  the  papers  are 
with  Burke, — even  the  Foxite  papers  which  I  have  seen.  I 
know  his  violence,  and  temper,  and  obstinacy  of  opinion,, 
and — ^but  I  will  not  speak  out,  for  I  think  him  the  greatest 
man  upon  the  earth.  *  *  Se  is  uncorrupty  I  know,  but 
his  passions  are  quite  headstrong." 

In  the  midst  or  heated  discussions  occasioned  bj  this  rup- 
ture at  home,  Mr.  Burke  was  taken  to  task  for  his  doctrines 
from  a  more  distant  quarter  by  a  gentleman  of  whom, 
though  their  acquaintance  was  not  of  long  standing,  he; 
entertained  a  favourable  opinion. 

Mr.  Mercer,  who  in  venturing  to  argue  this  question  only 
flourished  the  sword  of  Harlequin  against  the  armour  of 
Achilles  was  a  man  who   having  successfully  accomplished 
the  conunon  business  of  life,  that  of  making  money,  believed 
himself  also  qualified  to  make,  or  at  least  to  judge  of  and  to 
explain,  the  laws  which  influence  and  bind  together  a  nation. 
Springing  from  an  humble  condition  in  life,  he  became  after 
various  changes,  Captain  and  general  merchant  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  in  twenty  years  he  accumulated  reputably  a 
fortune  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds.     With  tnis 
and  the  esteem  of  his  acquaintance,  among  whom  was  Lord 
Macartney,  Q-ovemor  of  Madras,  he  returned  in  1787,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  life  in  ease  and  honour  in  his  native 
spot,  Newry,  in  Ireland.     He  possessed  a  good  understand- 
ing, an  inquiring  mind,  had  read  much,  and  evinced  that 
energy  of  character  in  maintaining  opinions  once  formed, 
common  to  self-educated  men.     His  spirit  and  cast  of  mind 
will  appear  from  the  following  inscription  on  a  plate  of  gold, 
iBrst  suspended  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  dining-room  of  his  residence  in  Arno's  vale — 

**  Hail !  Independence ;  hail !  Heav'n's  next  best  g^ 
To  that  of  life,  and  an  immortal  soul, 
The  life  of  life !  that  to  the  banquet  high, 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste.*' 

In  England,  he  eagerly  sought  out  Burke ;  proud  of  the 
name,  principles,  and  acquirements  of  so  distinguished  a  coun- 
tryman. It  would  not  be  necessary  however  to  say  anything 
of  him  here  otherwise  than  as  forming  a  specimen  of  that 
numerous  class  who,  looking  only  at  a  few  of  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  public  men,  deem  them  bound  irrevocably  to 
certain  principles,  which,  whether  working  weU  or  ill,  must 
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iTi  their  ostimato  ho  cnrried  out.  Thus,  he  could  not  conceiye 
li'.i  rtv  liowovrr  iashionod  or  exerciwd  to  bo  bad;  and  inoet 
ntall  NsniMlcn'd  that  it  shtndd  find  an  opponent  in  Mr.  Burke, 
lir  \\n>tr  tlicn'tort'  tor  an  explanation  on  this  point  from  one 

"  K'iU'hriitx'd  tor  the  elearncHs  of  his  head,  and  the  philan- 
tlinij»\  ut  his  lioarl."  The  reply  exhibits  the  usual  ability 
of  till-  writer  in  M'hich  the  mistakes  of  hia  correspondent 
are  ijuietly  luit  irn'sistibly  put  down. 

Siicii  an  opponent  was  soon  disposed  of.  But  there  were 
others  of  more  woii^ht  and  infonnation,  and  possessed  of 
wiili-r  views,  whom  it  was  necessary  if  possible  to  convince. 
Amm'iiu'  tliesi'  was  his  old  friend  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  who  had 
heeoiiM'  still  moH'  intimate  by  supplying  infonnation  in  the 
prosecution  of  Hastings.  Burke  had  already  made  large 
pro-n-s  in  (•(»mmittin<i:  liis  thoughts  to  paper,  and  even  begun 
to  -I amp  them  with  the  authority  of  the  press;  two  proof 
sluMi^  lieinLC  sent  to  Francis,  who  had  previously  seen  part 
of  the  ni.nuiseript,  for  his  opinion.  His  reply,  of  the  same 
<l.ite  as  the  letter  of  Mercer  (19  February,  1790)  gives  the 
Work  unqnalitiiHl  condemnation.  No  persuasion  addressed  to 
iiis  tanje,  station  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  as  Privy 
('..uiicillor  was  left  untried  to  suppress  its  publication.  He 
terms  the  notice  of  the  French  queen  pure  foppery — any 
a!t«  nation  witii  Dr.  Price  or  others,  for  altercation  there 
iiiii>i  he  ilisi^racefnl. — **  The  mischief  you  are  going  to  do 
vt'i;:-tit'  is  \o  my  apprehension  palpable.  It  is  visible.  It 
will  hr  audihle.      1  snulf  it  in  the  wind.     I  taste  it  already. 

• 

1  lee  I  it  in  I'verv  sense  ;  and  so  will  you  hereafter."  Conclud- 
iuLT  \^ith  the  cordial  anathema  of  a  thoroughly  vexed  friend — 
"  I  w  ish  yon  were  at  the  devil  for  giving  me  all  this  trouble!" 
To  thischaracteristie  epistle  the  two  Burkes  father  and  son, 
re|  ii((l.  The  latter  most  trnly  says,- — and  it  should  not  be  for- 
i:oi u  II  in  estimatingthe  character  ofthe  former — " Myfather's 
<=|.iiiions  are  never  hastily  adopted;  and  even  those  ideas  which 
ha\e  often  jippearetl  tome  only  tlio  effects  of  momentary  heat, 
or<;isiial  impression, I  have  afterwards  found  beyond  thepossi- 
hility  of  (louht  to  be  the  result  of  systematic  meditation,  per- 
haps of  years  ;  or  else  if  adopted  on  the  spur  ofthe  occasion, 
yet  formed  npon  tlie  conclusions  of  long  and  philosophical 
experience  and  supported  by  no  trifling  depth  of  thought." 
lie  adds  with  filial  admiration — "Are  you  so  little  conver- 
sant with  my  father  as  to  feel  no  deference  for  his  judg- 
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ment,  or  to  mistake  the  warmth  of  his  maimer  for  the  heat 
of  his  mind  ?  Do  I  not  know  mj  father  at  this  time  of 
day  P  I  tell  YOU,  his  follj  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
eommon  herd  of  able  men."  His  father's  answer  is  calm, 
firiendlj^  and  more  at  length*  He  had  sat  up  rather  late  at 
Carlton-house,  had  found  the  letter  on  his  table  on  his  return, 
and  wrote  without  having  slept — is  sorry  still  to  find  what  he 
knew  before  that  they  "  differed  only  in  every  thing  ;" — pro- 
ceeds to  replv  to  his  observations ;  and  states  that  the  looseness 
of  style  of  wnich  his  correspondent  complained  appertained  to 
the  epistolary  mode  of  commuuication.  He  had  previously 
it  appears,  written  to  Francis  that  a  scheme  shown  to  him  by 
that  gentleman  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  bank  in 
France  had  no  solid  prospect  of  success. 

The  next  avowed  difference  of  opinion  of  Mr .  Burke  with  Op- 
position, was  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  2nd  of  March  ;  but  it  seemed  rather 
opposition  as  to  times  and  circumstances,  than  from  principle. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  warmly  defended  bis  right  honourable 
friend,  the  mover,  from  insinuations  thrown  out  against  his 
enterprising  character  should  he  come  into  power,  by  Mr. 
Rtt. — "  He  was  surprised  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  think  ill  of  a  friend  of  the  dissenters, — more 
especially  when  it  was  remembered  that  a  former  minister 
of  this  country — ^a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  acknowledged 
abilities — who  had  directed  the  government  with  great  glory 
to  its  national  character,  and  great  safety  to  the  constitution 
in  church  and  state — a  man  whom  he  believed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  not  think  lightly  of — he  meant 
the  Earlof  Chatham — had  been  considered  an  especial  pro- 
tector of  the  dissenters.  That  Noble  Lord  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  tell  the  House  of  Peers,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  of 
Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York,  of  the  pastors  of  the 
dissenters  being  '  men  of  close  ambition.'  *  They  are  so, 
my  Lords  ;  and  their  ambition  is  to  keep  close  to  the  college 
of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals ;  to  the  doctrine  of  inspired 
apostles,  not  to  the  degrees  of  interested  and  aspiring 
bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and  spiritual 
worship.  We  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  popish  liturgy,  and 
an  Arminian  clergy.'  Thus  his  lordship  selected  the  worst 
names  of  other  refigions  to  apply  to  our  church  and  liturgy. 

•*  Had  the  present  question,"  he' continued,  "  been  brought 
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OD  t*ii  year*  •ooner,  he  huncplf  would  have  felt  bound  to 
vote  iu  the  affirmative  ;  but  euch  doubts  had  since  ariBen  In 
bis  mind,  that  when  the  Hamo  thing  was  moved  iu  17S7  and 
1789  (by  Mr,  Beaufoy),  eitremely  uiiwiDing  to  vote  against 
it,  ypt  not  iatisfied  that  he  wm  right  in  voting  for  it,  be 
quitted  the  lIouBo  nithoiit  voting  nl  all.  At  the  present 
mumeut,  ho  thought  tho  ropcnl  more  particularly  meipe- 
dient — there  was  a  wild  ipint  of  iuuovation  abroad,  which 
required  not  iudulgence  but  reatraint."  Whether  from  tba 
efieH  of  this  Bpeech,  whieb  embraced  many  details  of  the 
hostile  spirit  of  dUaeutera  to  the  church,  or  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  general  alarm  in  the  country,  thia  question 
which  is  the  preceding  aeaeion  received  a  faint  negative  from 
no  more  than  20,  was  now  amolhered  by  a  majority  of  189. 
In  the  general  abuBo  soon  afterwords  poured  upon  him, 
many  pages  were  written  to  prove  hie  inconsistency  in  thua 
opposing  a  measure  formerly  supported  with  all  hia  powen. 
On  the  other  hand  nearly  aa  many  pages  were  employed  to 
defend  him  from  the  eharge  on  the  ground  that  the  djaseiiters 
of  1790  being  busy  meddling  politicians,  whose  aim  waa  tho 
poBseHBion  of  political  power  rather  than  i^ligious  freedom, 
be  was  justified  in  denying  to  thein  what  he  had  wished  to 
concede  to  the  conscientious  bodj  who  solicitcid  his  eupport 
in  1772.  Thia  attack  like  many  others,  arose  from  misin- 
formation ;  the  defence  therefore  was  unnecessary.  He 
did  Jiot  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  teat  act  in  1772,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  such  repeal  was  proposed.  The  facta 
of  the  matter  were  these : — At  the  period  in  question  the 
dissenting  ministers  applied  for  an  enlargement  of  the  tole- 
ration act,  or  for  a  repeal  of  the  clause  which  required 
snbscrLptimi  to  the  artielea  aa  a  condition  of  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  that  act.  This  claim — and  this  alone — he  sup- 
ported ;  as  he  continued  to  do  in  1773  and  again  in  1779 
when  it  was  conceded  ;  but  at  neith^  of  those  periods  waa 
application  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  a«t. 

The  other  chief  measureB  iu  wliich  be  took  part,  were  in 
voting  an  increase  of  income  to  the  Speaker  ot  the  House 
of  Commons,  paying  in  the  course  of  hia  speech  aeveral 
compliments  to  Mr.  Addtngton  ;  on  the  claim  of  the  Duke 
of  Athol  for  certain  rights  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  on  the 
quarrel  with  Spain  respecting  Nootka  Soundj  hia  opinion 
beiug  strongly  in  favour  of  accommodation,  lor  that  "  as  we 
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never  ought  to  go  to  war  for  a  profitable  wrong,  so  we  ought 
never  to  go  to  war  for  an  unprofitable  right ;"  on  a  censure 
passed  on  Major  Scott  for  a  libel  on  the  House  ;  and  on  two 
resolutions  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  moved  by 
himself,  which  were  to  persevere  in  the  trial  generally; 
while  for  the  sake  of  expedition  in  deciding  it,  they  were 
to  select  only  the  more  important  charges  for  adjudication. 
He  Kkewise  opposed  a  motion  by  Mr.  Flood  for  parliamentary 
reform,  which  produced  a  very  candid  confession  from  Mr. 
Eox,  that  though  he  thought  such  a  measure  advisable,  the 
country  at  large  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  A 
jest  of  Burke  on  this  question  widely  disseminated  in  private 
society,  threw  much  ridicule  upon  the  enthusiasts  in  this 
cause.  A  new  party  of  Reformers,  he  said,  had  arisen  still 
more  pure  in  their  creed  than  the  rest,  ^ho  deemed  annual 
parliaments  not  sufficiently  frequent,  and  quoted  in  support 
of  their  doctrine,  the  latter  words  of  the  Statute  of  Edward 
III.,  that  "  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and 
more  often  if  need  &e."  How  to  designate  these  gentlemen 
from  their  less  orthodox  associates  he  knew  not,  except  indeed 
their  tenets  furnished  the  hint,  and  they  be  known  as  the 
Oftener-if  need-he^  8. 

A  proposition  through  the  medium  of  common  friends, 
was  made  to  him  about  this  period  by  his  former  acquaint- 
ance G-erard  Hamilton,  to  renew  that  intimacy  which  had 
80  long  sulfered  estrangement ;  but  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  indignant  feelings  formerly  expressed,  he  declined.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Flood  at  the  time,  there  was  "  an  eternal  separation" 
between  them, — that  "  he  would  not  keep  a  memorial  of  such 
a  person  about  him,"  and  possibly  the  recollection  of  some  . 
random  sarcasms,  which  Hamilton,  though  he  always  did 
justice  to  his  uncommon  powers,  had  occasionally  let  off 
against  his  party  and  himself,  might  have  tended  to  make 
him  keep  his  word.  The  reply  made  to  the  communi- 
cation was,  that  without  entertaining  the  slightest  resentM 
or  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  were 
several  circumstances  in  their  connexion  and  separation  and 
long  subsequent  alienation,  which  would  prevent  his  enjoy- 
ing the  same  pleasure  as  formerly  in  his  society ;  and 
therefore  a  renewal  of  intimacy  might  not  be  satisfactory 
to  either. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

PubEicatiDii  of  lUflecIiona  on  Uie  RrToluIlon  in  FrauM — TestidiaDiet  b 
its  rHiouT~  tlt^ply  of  Durkt!  to  the  tlnirpnities  nf  DuUJn  anil  QxtOii, 
and  to  Mr.  Cumberland— Tbomm  Pwnf- Cliimolw  of  Heorj  IV.  of 
FrsDcf — I.Fttei'  lo  ■  Member  of  the  Natidaal  Auembly — Ruptuni  wiA 
Mr.  Fox— JU17  HOI  of  ITm— Pu-liameUlkT)'  biwiOoH— AoeudoM. 

Ab  early  certwnly  fu  September,  1789,  Mr.  Burke  fixing 
his  tbouglits  stedlostly  on  tlie  grent  convulsion  proceeding 
in  a  neiglibouring  country,  anJ  willing  to  state  them  fully 
to  the  world,  as  well  aa  to  enable  the  reSecting  part  of  msii* 
hind  to  think  more  jurtly  of  the  event  itaelf,  bod  decided  on 
their  publication.  Tbia  task  was  begun  and  carried  on  with 
his  wonted  ardour  and  disregard  of  labour.  We  have  aeen 
by  the  diaeusBion  with  Froncid,  that  some  progreas  had  been 
made  in  printing  ;  and  alluding  to  the  ansioua  etnotiooa  to 
whieh  it  gave  riiie  §ayB  ill  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  of  the 
26th  May,  "  I  have  been  at  once  much  occupied  and  much 
agitated  with  my  employment."  The  elements  of  the  work, 
for  months  floating  m  iiia  mind,  or  in  some  form  or  another 
committed  to  paper,  had  been  collected,  re-written,  enlarged, 
amended,  and  re-modelled  to  the  form  in  which  he  bad  de- 
termined to  publiab — that  of  a  letter  to  the  French  gentle- 
man who  had  before  conaulted  him  on  the  subject.  The 
vhole  was  polished  with  extraordinary  care,  more  than  s 
dozen  of  revises  being  thrown  off  and  destroyed  according 
to  Dodsley's  account,  before  the  writer  could  please  himself 
It  naa  set  off  with  every  altntctioD  of  the  highest  style  of 
eloquence  of  which  the  English  language  ia  susceptible, 
and  of  the  most  vivid  and  striking  imagery  in  the  whole 
compass  of  English  prose.  It  was  impressed  on  the  judp 
ment  by  acute  reasoning,  by  great  penetration  into  the 
motives  of  human  action,  by  maxims  of  the  moat  sound  and 
practical  wisdom,  by  expbsitiona  of  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  new  goyemment,  and  of  the  ei-il  or  mistaken  designs 
of  itsframers.  Nothing,  which  his  genius,  hia  knowledge,  or 
his  observation  could  supply,  was  omitted  to  give  popularity 
to  the  "  Heflections  on  the  Hevolutionin  France." 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1790,  this  celebrated  wort 
made  its  appearance,  and  a  French  translation,  by  hisfrifflui 
M.  Dupont,  quickly  spread  its  reputation  over  Europe.  Tin 
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book  proved  on6  of  the  remarkable  literary  events  of  the 
century ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  previous  poli* 
tical  production  ever  excited  so  much  attention  and  discus- 
sion, so  much  praise  from  one  party,  and  animadversion  from 
another ;  but  ultimately  among  the  great  majority  of 
persons,  such  general  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  as  to  fully  succeed  in  turning  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  from  the  channel  in  which  it  had  hitherto  nowed. 
The  circulation  of  the  work  corresponded  with  its  fame. 
Bichard  Burke  writing  to  Shackleton,  November  8th,  1790| 
says  ^'  Seven  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  six  days, 
and  to  all  appearance  as  many  more  will  be  soon  demanded." 
Within  the  first  year  above  19,000  copies  were  sold  in 
England,  and  about  13,000  in  Erance,  the  whole  number 
of  English  copies  disposed  of  within  a  few  years  being  esti- 
mated at  more  than  30,000 — and  this  at  a  time  when  there 
was  not  a  fourth  of  the  demand  fop  books  of  any  kind  that 
there  is  at  present.  Some  experienced  booksellers  have  said 
that  the  sale  was  greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  book 
whatever  of  the  same  price.  The  interest  wnich  it  excited 
did  not  cease  with  the  moment ;  it  was  sought  after  then  and 
since  by  persons  little  prone  to  political  discussion  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  lessons  it  taught ;  by  many  for  its  literary 
beauties ;  by  many  in  order  to  retrace  the  fearful  and  extra- 
ordinary events  there  in  great  measure  foretold  ;  and  it  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  interest  to  the  statesman,  and  of  admira- 
tion to  the  man  of  taste  and  genius.  No  analysis  of  this  or 
any  other  of  the  writings  of  this  eloquent  man,  is  intended 
here.  In  the  instance  before  us,  it  would  be  particularly 
unnecessary.  Almost  every  one  who  pretends  to  read  at  all, 
has  read  the  work.  To  such,  a  disquisition  would  be  at  least 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  To  him  who  has  not,  it  would 
impart  no  means  of  appreciating  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
original ;  for  of  Burke  it  may  be  said,  as  Johnson  re* 
marked  of  Shakspeare,  that  to  attempt  to  recommend  him 
by  select  extracts,  woidd  be  but  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale, 
carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen.  Many  of  the 
passages  in  it  form  matter  of  continual  quotation  for  their 
eloquence  ;  and  few  of  its  pages  but  contain  something  pro- 
found in  remark,  novel  in  thought,  and  ingenious  and  beau- 
tiful in  illustration.     The  peroration,  though  in  general  but 
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Ii!i1«'  qimttMl  or  notirofl,  is  not  theleaBt  strikinp;  pasStOge ;  nor 
wi'l  tli«'  ])rni)lM'iic  remark  i»n  the  vicissitudes  likely  to  be 
ixprrif  iirrd  in  the  foriiiJ*  of  the  new  goverDment,  be  lightly 
pa-^^ttl  n\rr  ]»v  tht' ri'adcr. 

"  1  liMM'  ft)i<l  y«Mi  iMiuiidly,"  he  says  to  his  correspondent, 
**  rny  smtirin'iits.  I  think  thoy  are  not  likely  to  alter  yours. 
I  liu  !ini  KiH»w  tliat  tliry  ou«jht.  You  are  young  ;  you  cannot 
^niid. ,  I'lit  must  follow  the  fortune  of  your  countn'.  But 
In  natbr  thry  may  W  of  somt*  use  to  you,  in  some  future 
fxr.i  ii'h'ii'h  titinr  rnmiiiitnwcalth  maif  fake.  In  the  present  it 
cr/t  /,,'i'i//i/  rthmin  ;  hut  hrjore  its  Jinal  settle^ment  it  matf  he 
i.l.li.ii  il  fn  j/frs.\\  (IS  ftnr  of  our  poets  sai/s,  '  through  great  carie- 
///.N  nt'  niitriril  Itriug^  and  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  he 
ntn'lfifif  1 1 II  tn't'  and  /dood, 

*•  1  h.iM'  little  to  recommend  mv  opinions  but  long  obser- 
v:ili'»!i  and  much  impailialitv.  Tliev  come  from  one  "who 
li:i>  1'.  in  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatness;  and 
^^ll.•  ill  hi-;  last  a«ts  does  not  wish  to  bolie  thetenour  of  his  life. 
Tlirv  r. .nie  from  one  almost  the  whole  of  whose  public  ex- 
eriii.n  las  Ikm'ti  a  striii]^«^le  for  the  liberty  of  others;  from 
ont'  ill  whose  breast  no  an;;er  dunible  or  vehement  has  ever 
hr.  11  kindh'd  hut  by  what  ho  considered  as  tyranny ;  and 
uliM  snatches  from  his  shart*  in  the  endeavours  which  are 
n>r.l  liy  irood  men  to  discredit  opulent  oppression,*  the 
li"U?'>  lie  has  employed  on  your  affairs ;  and  who  in  so  doing 
]''r-na(!«s  himst-lf  he  has  not  departed  from  his  usuhl  office. 
'rii«\  cnnic  from  o\w  who  desiri's  honours,  distinctions,  and 
eiiK-hiMK  nts,  hilt  little;  and  who  expects  them  not  at  all; 
wlio  lias  no  conti^mpt  for  fame,  and  no  fear  of  obloquv  ;  who 
sliim>  contention  thouji^h  he  will  hazard  an  opinion  ;  from 
onr  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency;  but  who  would  pre- 
sti\r  consistency  ])y  varyins;  his  means  to  secure  the  unity 
«»t'  his  end  :  and  when  thi'  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  be 
endaiiLrcred  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side,  is  desirous  of 
cjiiTviiiij:  the  small  wcii^ht  of  his  reasons  to  that  which  mav 
preserve  its  equipoise." 

The  testimonies  of  approval  which  flowed  in  from  everv 
quarter  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  evinced  not 
merely  admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  literarv  talents; 
hut  his  power  over  the  question  in  discussion.     !N"o  writer 

♦  In  allusion  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  IlastinM. 
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probably  was  oyer  before  bo  complimented.  The  Sorereigns 
subsequently  assembled  at  Filnitz,  particularly  the  Emperor 
of  G^ermany,  transmitted  through  one  of  his  ministers 
with  whom  Mr.  Burke  had  some  future  correspondence, 
a  tribute  of  marked  approbation.  The  French  Princes 
did  the  same  by  means  of  his  son  and  Mens.  Cazales* 
Catherine  of  Bussia  directed  her  Ambassador,  Count  de  Wo- 
ronzow,  to  communicate  in  her  name  sentiments  of  a  similar 
nature.  His  Majesty,  George  III.,  not  only  gave  the 
work  an  attentive  perusal,  but  had  a  number  of  copies  ele« 
gantly  bound,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends  with 
the  remark,  that  it  "  was  a  book  which  every  gentleman 
ought  to  read.*'  Stanislaus,  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland 
to  whom  Burke  was  personally  known,  sent  him  his  likeness 
in  a  gold  medal,  witn  a  letter .  in  English,  deeming  that 
language,  as  he  said,  the  most  copious  and  energetic  to  con* 
Tey  the  high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and 
talents.  The  reply  of  the  author  stated  in  expressive  terms 
that  so  high  a  mark  of  esteem  might  be  supposed  to  awaken 
his  vanity,  but  it  tended  rather  to  excite  his  veneration  and 
esteem  for  the  character  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had  long 
admired.  He  possessed,  he  said,  no  cabinet  of  medals, 
but  had  he  the  richest  in  the  universe,  he  was  persuaded 
he  would  be  at  a  loss  in  what  illustrious  series  to  place  that 
of  his  Majesty:— it  must  be  placed  the  first  of  anew  one. 
He  praised  the  revolution  in  Poland,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  King ;  "  you/*  said  he,  "  that 
may  be  truly  called  the  father,  and  not  the  proprietor  of 
your  people.*' 

A  more  remarkable  honour  and  one  hithertowholly unknown 

JCMP  unnoticed  in  England,  was  a  translation  of  this  work  by 

.  jHie  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  whose  pen  had  been  early  in  life 

employed  in  givingaFrench  version  of  some  of  the  first  volumes 

of  &ibbon*s  History.  Writing  from  Brussels  in  August  1791, 

young  Burke  says  to  his  father—:"  There  is  but  one  man  in 

ihe  secret  confidence  and  management  (of  the  French  party) 

iiiat  is  M.  de  la  Quenille.     He  seems  to  be  perfectly  sounds 

lieaded,  perfectly  right  in  all  his  ideas.     He  was  somewhat 

fin  older  intimate  of  the  King's  infancy,  which  has  subsisted 

iu  a  close  friendship  ever  since.     He  praises  him   in  every 

Aspect,  except  that  of  adherence  to  his  resolutions  which  he 
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lit  1 1.'  qunteil  or  noticed,  is  not  the  least  utrikinp^  passage ;  nor 
^vill  tin*  prnplu'tic  remark  on  the  yiciBsitudes  likely  to  be 
rx{Mri«iMM'»l  in  tht*  forms  of  the  new  government,  be  lightly 
|»:is>r(l  <»vrr  hv  thrn*a(l(T. 

**  1  li.iM'  t»>i(l  vou  randidlj,"  he  says  to  his  correspondent, 
*'  Tiiy  srntiiurnts.  I  think  they  are  not  likely  to  alter  yours. 
I  till  ii«»t  liiHiw  that  they  oujjfht.  Tou  are  young  ;  you  cannot 
^niidr,  l-iit  must  follow  the  fortune  of  your  country.  But 
ln?i  .itnT  tliry  maybe  of  some  use  to  you,  in  same  future 
fnr.n  irhii'h  i/nnr  rinnmnnwralth  may  take.  In  the  present  it 
van  hitnUu  rr/tun'n  ;  fntf  before  its  Jinal  settlement  it  may  he 
(.f./ii/t ,/  fn  jurss,  OH  nnf  of  our  poets  says,  *  through  great  varie- 
/ifs  of  unfrinl  hitif/,^  and  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  he 
luiritlril  ////  ///v  ntnl  hlood, 

**  I  IwiM'  litth*  to  recommend  mv  opinions  but  long  obser- 
vation ;iii(l  nnich  impartiality.  T^ey  come  from  one  who 
lias  li.rn  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatness;  and 
^\  li"  in  his  last  acts  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  tenour  of  his  life. 
They  cnic  from  (me  .almost  the  whole  of  whose  public  ex- 
(•itii)n  has  1)»hmi  a  atrugi^le  for  the  liberty  of  others;  from 
(»nr  in  whose  breast  no  anger  durable  or  vehement  has  ever 
been  kindled  but  by  what  he  considered  as  tyranny;  and 
^\h<l  snatchi's  from  liis  share  in  the  endeavours  which  are 
nx'il  hy  ^ood  men  to  discredit  opulent  oppression,*  the 
h.'iirs  lie  has  employed  on  your  affairs ;  and  who  in  so  doing 
pcr-uatlcs  hiinsi'lf  he  has  not  departed  from  his  usu^  office. 
'rh(\  roMU' from  one  who  desin^s  honours,  distinctions,  and 
(MiK-hmn  rits,  but  little;  and  who  expects  them  not  at  all; 
who  has  no  contempt  for  fame,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy  ;  who 
^;hnns  conti'ntion  though  he  will  hazard  an  opinion  ;  from 
one  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency;  but  who  would  pre- 
scr\«'  consistency  by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity 
of  his  end  ;  and  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  be 
( lulani^^Ti'd  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side,  is  desirous  of 
carrying:  the  small  weight  of  his  reasons  to  that  which  may 
preserve  its  equipoise." 

Tlie  testimonies  of  approval  which  flowed  in  from  every 
quarter  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  evinced  not 
merely  admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  literary  talents; 
but  his  power  over  the  question  in  discussion.     No  writer 

♦  In  allusion  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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probably  was  ever  before  so  complimented.  The  Sorereigns 
subsequently  assembled  at  Filnitz,  particularly  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  transmitted  through  one  of  his  ministers 
with  whom  Mr.  Burke  had  some  future  correspondence, 
a  tribute  of  marked  approbation.  The  French  Princes 
did  the  same  by  means  of  his  son  and  Mons.  Cazales. 
Catherine  of  Russia  directed  her  Ambassador,  Count  de  Wo- 
ronzow,  to  communicate  in  her  name  sentiments  of  a  similar 
nature.  His  Majesty,  George  III.,  not  only  gave  the 
work  an  attentive  perusal,  but  had  a  number  of  copies  ele« 
gantly  bound,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends  with 
the  remark,  that  it  ''  was  a  book  which  every  gentleman 
ought  to  read."  Stanislaus,  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland 
to  whom  Burke  was  personally  known,  sent  him  his  likeness 
in  a  gold  medal,  with  a  letter .  in  English,  deeming  that 
language,  as  he  said,  the  most  copious  and  energetic  to  con* 
yey  the  high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and 
talents.  The  reply  of  the  author  stated  in  expressive  terms 
that  so  high  a  mark  of  esteem  might  be  supposed  to  awaken 
his  vanity,  but  it  tended  rather  to  excite  his  veneration  and 
esteem  for  the  character  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had  long 
admired.  He  possessed,  he  said,  no  cabinet  of  medals, 
but  had  he  the  richest  in  the  universe,  he  was  persuaded 
he  would  be  at  a  loss  in  what  illustrious  series  to  place  that 
of  his  Majesty: — it  must  be  placed  the  first  of  anew  one« 
He  praised  the  revolution  in  Poland,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  King ;  "  you,'*  said  he,  "  that 
may  be  truly  called  the  father,  and  not  the  proprietor  of 
your  people.*' 

A  more  remarkable  honour  and  one  hitherto  wholly  unknown 
or  unnoticed  in  England,  was  a  translation  of  this  work  by 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  whose  pen  had  been  early  in  life 
employed  in  givingaFrench  version  of  some  of  the  first  volumes 
of  Gibbon's  History.  Writing  from  Brussels  in  August  1791, 
young  Burke  says  to  his  father — r"  There  is  but  one  man  in 
the  secret  confidence  and  management  (of  the  French  party) 
that  is  M.  de  la  Quenille.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  sound<i« 
headed,  perfectly  right  in  all  his  ideas.  He  was  somewhat 
an  older  intimate  of  the  King's  infancy,  which  has  subsisted 
in  a  close  friendship  ever  since.  He  praises  him  in  every 
respect,  except  that  of  adherence  to  his  resolutions  which  he 
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^^:t^<:l^l'  ill \v»iys  riiiflit  Oil  all  points.     He  tells  me  the  poor      i 
/ ..'//  in's  fiuitislafni  i/our  bookjrom  end  to  end.*'* 

Tiir  ])i:iist's  of  the  learned,  however,  preceded,  in  the 
i.ni.  I-  nf  tiiiu'.  liie  :i|)j)roval  of  the  ^reat.  The  first  tribute 
«ii'  tlii>  kiim  \\hii-h  he  received  from  a  public  body,  came 
\i  iv  Miipiiiprliitciy,  as  the  nurse  of  his  genius,  from  Dublin. 
Ill  hi-i-i  iiilier,  I7i)0,  on  a  motion  of  the  Provost  (the  head  of 
I'll-  I'liiNrrsiiy)  tiie  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  uuani- 
iii.iii-i\  •-••iiirrrnl  u]K)n  him  in  full  convocation,  and  an  ad- 
ili-.—  MiiiTwanis  pn-sented  in  a  gold  box,  to  express  their 
>.!i«-i-  .if  liiri  services — "as  the  powerful  advocate  of  the 
iMii-ii''ninii,  the  friend  of  public  order,  virtue,  and  the 
)..-i|>|Mi(  >s  of  mankind  ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  high  re- 
>;•••.  1  .  iiurtained  i)y  the  University  for  the  various  endow- 
III' lit-  itt'  his  capacious  mind,  and  for  his  superior  talents 
aiui  :i!i:iiti»'s.'* 

\ii  Miiln^s  from  the  resident  graduates  of  Oxford  was 
:il'.i.ii  t!ii-  >aiue  time,  presented  to  him  through  Mr.  Wind- 
l.nii.  w  iiicli  spoke  the  sentiments  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
ih"  iin:\t'rsity,  though  a  temporary  cabal  or  misunderstand- 
iiur  :iiii«)iiir  the  In'ads  of  houses,  prtwented  the  diploma  de- 
liiTc  of  LL.l).  being  conferred  upon  a  writer  whose  philoso* 

*  'I  iiM'  rlifiiiitwrtiiiiMtt;  Moiinrrh  wiiaapHxl  EnprliRh  soholar,  quite  com- 
]  'iittn  t!i»' prit'iirnisuic'i',  apuears  tVoiii  other  authorities.  tJnwillin(r,  it 
;i.  ;  ■  ir-.  !•>  i'l'  kiti'Wit,  he  tlioiiu'ht  proper  to  print  hici  share  of  Gibl)on  under 
:•:.  .';.  i-  :..i:iH',  "  l.r  irn\>vun'  tmvra^re  dt*  (Louis  XVI)  est  L'Histoire  de  la 
li.  :i ;.  !.. .  <!f  riCiiiiiiri-  Itoinain  par  (libhon.  Apres  on  avoir  traduit  n'/'^ 
v.. Is. ■I.-,  \\  li-  Dii'iphin,  lie  voiilant  pas  ftre  counu,  charges  M.  le  Clerc  de 
S'  ]ii-('l.i  He  s  Sdii  h'cti-ur  dii  (*ubinft,  de  les  fuire  iniprimer  sous  son  noD). 
M.  1<  (1.  n-  Sipt-Chi'iifrt  uyaiit  priu  M.le  Garde  des-sceaux  de  lui  douner 
i.:i  c.  I.-,  .r.  r»iiuru;ri'  Tat  t-nvoyc  a  TAhbe  Aubert  ijui  le  reiidit  avec  un  ap* 
]-ri.)i:.'.':i  iiio'ivt  t-  ct  (iistii)<ru(-t>.  Environ  deux  ans  apres,  M.  le  Comte  de 
\  I  rj.iin.'^,  .Mini«Jtre  (Irrt  atiaires  etrant^eri's,  fait  deniander  le  censeur  de 
]  <.>.\  liij-'- ;  I'Ablx'  AiibtTt  se  rend  ehez  le  niinistre,  qui  en  lui  remettantan 
t-i>  ii.;ii.iiri' r<  lir  en  niaruipiin  rou^e  et  dore  sur  tranche  lui  dit — '  Je  suil 
cli.nv  ■  ]i:ir  \r  traducti'iir  de  vous  reuiettre  cet  exeniplaire  pour  vous  re- 
iii'ici' r  di'  rexaimii  {[no  voufl  avezprisla  peine  de  faire  de  sa  traduction  et 
(1«-  r;ii)pr(»hati<)n  ([iie  vouh  lui  avez  donnee.'  Sur  I'observation  du  censeur 
(lui-  M.  1«'  Clirc  de  Stipt-chenes  aurait  per  se  dispenser  de  la  magnifi- 
(•••nci'  d.'  la  nliure,  M.  le  Ver^ennes  lui  dit— *  Ce'st  M.  le  Dauphine  qui  est 
vt-ntiibU.'  traducteur,  et  qui  lu'a  charge  de  vous  fuire  oe  cadeau  en  son 


num.' 


'•  Nous  tenons  cette  anecdote  de  1* Abbe  Aubert  lui-mSme." — RrtraU  du 
Jf.'i  Mart'/r  on  JwfitiMc  du  Portrait  de  Louis  XVI,  par  A,  J,  D*  B,  De 
MoulUnSy  tariSf  1815. 
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phical  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiflil,  fonns  a  ydume 
of  occasional  reference  in  their  seat  of  learning,  and  whose 
eloquence  in  this  instance  tended  to  preserve  and  to  honour 
that  and  all  similar  establishments. 

,  The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  others  of  the  dignified  clergy 
of  France,  wrote  letters  expressive  of  their  obligations  and 
acknowledgments  "  that  the  first  orator  of  England  had 
become  their  defender."  Nearly  all  the  superior  members 
of  our  own  church,  the  great  body  of  the  nobility,  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  with  few  exceptions,  and  several  of  the 
chief  men  of  letters,  pronounced  him  the  saviour,  not 
merely  of  the  English,  but  of  all  established  governments. 
One  of  those  who  from  his  heart,  principles,  and  good  sense, 
he  thought  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  was  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  ;  to  him  therefore  the  work  had  been  submitted  in 
manuscript,  and  it  received  his  unqualified  approval.  Gib- 
bon proved  particularly  warm  in  his  applause.  "  I  thirst," 
said  he,  a  short  time  before  he  saw  the  volume,  "  for  Mr. 
Burke's  Eeflections  on  the  Eevolution  in  France."  After 
perusing  it,  he  wrote  on  two  occasions — "  Burke's  book  is  a 
most  admirable  medicine  against  the  French  disease.  I 
admire  his  eloquence ;  I  approve  his  politics ;  I  adore  his 
chivalry ;  and  I  can  almost  forgive  his  reverence  for  church 
establishments." 

In  Wilberforce's  diary  we  find  (22d  November) — 
**  Went  to  Wimbledon  (to  dine  with  Mr.  Pitt)  Dundas, 
Lord  Chatham,  Pitt,  G-renvilie,  Ryder.  Much  talk  about 
Burke's  book.  Lord  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  I  seemed  to  agree 
— contra  Grenville  and  Eyder."  "  26.  Read  Burke's  book 
for  three  hours  ;"  and  alludes  to  the  perusal  on  other  occa- 
sions. Horace  Walpole  in  reference  to  it  thus  writes  of  the 
Queen  of  France — "  Had  I  Mr.  Burke's  powers  I  would  have 
described  her  in  his  words — I  like  *  the  swords  leaping  out 
of  their  scabbards' ;  in  short  I  am  not  more  charmed  with  his 
wit  and  eloquence  than  with  his  enthusiasm.  ♦  ♦  *  It  paints 
her  exactly  as  she  appeared  to  me  the  first  time  I  saw  her 
when  Dauphiness.  She  was  going  after  the  late  King  to 
chapel,  and  shot  through  the  room  like  an  aerial  being,  all 
brightness  and  grace,  and  without  seeming  to  touch  the  earth." 
Burke  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  work  ;  the  reply  was  that 
"  unless  he  wrote  as  well  he  could  not  sufficiently  express 
his  admiration."    Again  he  writes  of  this  work — **  I  am  not 
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surnrisoil  at  Mr.  Foi  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  dislikiiig  the 
r.rft  nt  «)1'  Mr.  Burke's  notions.  I  should  be  mortified  if  the 
I'nniM  r  (lid  not  admin' the  composition,  and  should  readily 
ilistrust  my  own  judj^ment  if  the  latter  and  Mr.  Hare  did 
ii«»i  k»tj>  mo  in  counttMiance.  The  last  I  have  been  told, 
j-iiys,  tliat  thouujh  he  would  submit  to  Mr.  Fox  in  every  thing 
(!>«',  hi'  cannot  «(iYe  up  Mr.  Burke's  book." 

Mi>s  liuniey  likewise  promised  by  the  influence  of  this 
volmiir,  to  n.'turn  to  her  alleji:iance  to  her  former  idol — **Iown 
]iiy.-rlt'  tntirely  of  !Mr3.  JMontague's  opinion  about  Mr. 
I)urkr's  book.  It  is  the  noblest,  deepest,  most  animated, 
:i!nl  cx.ilifd  work  that  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  •  •  * 
J  low  <an  man  with  all  his  inequalities  be  so  little  resembling 
t'»  liiiMstlf  at  ditferent  periods  as  this  man?  He  is  always 
a  prudiL^'v  ;  in  fascinating  talents  and  incomprehensible  in- 
<<'iisi>tcnoit'.s.  When  I  read  however,  such  a  book  as  this,  I 
am  apt  to  imagine  the  whole  of  such  a  being  must  be  right  as 
Well  as  till'  parts,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  mists 
that  (tliscure  th(»  motives  and  incentives  to  those  actions  and 
pnnctMlinirs  which  seem  incongruous,  may  be  chased  away." 

*'  I  conceive,",  writes  Cumberland,  who  though  seldom 
^.nvrn  to  cuh)fi;ize  a  brother  author,  was  on  this  oceasion 
surprised  into  an  express  letter  of  congratulation  the  first 
wc(  k  alter  tlie  publication,  a  proof  at  least  of  his  critical 
jinluMiuiit — "  tliere  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of 
iny  (lay,  pcrliaps  I  may  say  not  in  the  English  language,  so 
brilliant  a  chistor  of  fine  and  beautiful  passages  as  we  are 
]) resented  with  in  Edmund  Burke's  inimitable  tract  on  the 
J'rench  Rcvobition.  It  is  most  highly  coloured  and  most 
richly  ornamented,  but  there  is  elegance  in  its  splendour, 
and  dignity  in  its  magnificence.  The  orator  demands  atten- 
tion in  a  loud  and  lofty  tone,  but  his  voice  never  loses  its 
inidody,  nor  its  periods  their  sweetness.  When  he  has 
roused  us  with  the  tlmnder  of  his  eloquence,  he  can  at 
once,  Timotlicus-like,  choose  a  melancholy  theme,  and  melt 
us  into  pity:  there  is  grace  in  his  auger;  for  he  can  inveigh 
without  vul<;arity;  he  can  modulate  the  strongest  burst  of 
])assi()n,  for  even  in  his  madness  there  is  music.'* 

Several  eulo<T;ies  as  strong  as  that  of  Cumberland  might 
be  transcribed,  but  one  delivered  soon  afterward  by  a  pro- 
fessed political  opponent,  the  late  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Erskme, 
is  too  just  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted.     "  I  shall  take 
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care  to  put  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the  French  Bevolution^ 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  principles  are  left  to  my 
formation.  I  shall  take  care  that  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  doing,  in  the  regular  progression  of  youthful  stu- 
dies, what  I  have  done  even  in  the  short  intervals  of 
laborious  life ;  that  they  shall  transcribe,  with  their  own 
hands,  from  all  the  works  of  this  most  extraordinary  person , 
and  from  the  last  among  the  rest,  the  soundest  truths  of 
religion ;  the  justest  principles  of  morals,  inculcated  and 
rendered  delightful  by  the  most  sublime  eloquence;  the 
highest  reach  of  philosophy  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
common  minds  by  the  most  captivating  taste;  the  most 
enlightened  observations  on  history  and  the  most  copious 
collection  of  useful  maxims  from  the  experience  of  common 
life ;  and  separate  for  themselves  the  good  from  the  bad.*' 

Another  writer*  possessed  himself  of  no  small  claims  to  elo- 
quence speaks  of  the  execution  of  the  work  in  nearly  a  similar 
sWle.  But  its  doctrines  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  to  that 
01  the  great  advocate  just  mentioned,  both  being  infected 
by  the  political  epidemic  of  the  day. — **  These  are  the  views 
which  distinguish  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  an 
author  whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given 
vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets,  which  from  any  other 
pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible.  In  the 
field  of  reason  the  encounter  would  not  be  diflBcult,  but 
who  can  withstand  the  fascination  and  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence ?  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense !  His 
imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has 
collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every 
walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  Queen  of  France  is  a 
master-piece  of  pathetic  composition ;  so  select  are  its  images, 
so  fraught  with  tenderness  and  so  rich  with  colours  *  dipt 
in  heaven,'  that  he  who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may 
have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to 
taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagination  is  in  truth  only  too 
prolific :  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments, 
and  starts,  like  Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation." 

Dr.  Beattie  who  as  far  as  opinions  went,  had  always  hitherto 
been  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  but  who  knew  the  soundness 

*  The  Rev.  Robert  Hall — •*  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.*' 
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nt*  liis  principloH  when  any  real  danger  threatened  the  state, 
tlm^  writes,  A])ril  25,  171)0,  six  mouths  before  the  pubUca- 
ii')ii.  "  1  wisli  Mr.  Burke  would  publish  what  he  intended 
mi  t!n-  jjrcsi'iit  state  of  I'rauce.  He  is  a  man  of  principle, 
Mild  a  tViciid  to  ivli<j^iou,  to  hiw,  and  to  monarchy,  as  well  as 
to  liJH  rty."  OiH'  of  the  suspected  authors  of  Junius's  Letters 
(lliiL'ii  l^iyd)  ill  allusion  to  this  production  of  his  old  ac- 
ijuaiiitaiice,  ami  the  event  it  was  meant  to  reprobate,  thus 
write  s  **  Milt  to  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  view, where  the 
iinc-t  t.ilmts  eombiit  on  the  side  of  truth.  We  have  seen 
tli<  ir  triiini))h  in  the  noblest  cause  ;  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
law.  ami  nnh'r:  in  det'enceof  every  sacred  post  and  barrier, 
o-Miii  ial  not  alone  to  tlie  security  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
lull  1(1  tlir  very  existence  of  society.  The  sublime  compre- 
ln  ii-inii  ot' tiiat  penetratinc;  j;eniiis  (Mr  Burke),  whicn  in 
lln' «  arly  dawn  of  democracy  saw  the  destructive  principle  of 
^t'ln  ral  coiillai^ration  that  was  to  flame  in  its  meridian,  gave 
t  licalarm  to  tiie  world;  and  his  warning  voice  was  heard.  The 
halrt'ul  inlhuMU'e,  threatening  every  confine  of  humanity, 
was  a\(-rted;  and  tiie  portentous  meteor,  consumed  in  its 
(»\Mi  li  rrs.  passes  away  for  ever.*' 

|]\<  II  Mr.  Francis  was  softened — ^not  won — ^for  dissent  still 
ovrrpowcnMl  teelin«;s  of  admiration. — "It  has  not  yet  beenin 
my  ji)\vrr.''  he  writes  hurriedly,  November  3rd,  "to  read  more 
iIkiii  a  third  of  vour  book.  1  must  taste  it  deliberately. 
'V\\r  ilavour  is  too  hi«2;h  ;  the  wine  is  too  rich.  I  cannot  take 
a  (Iraimlit  of  it."  And  wliile  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
l)iirkr>  deductions  from  French  history,  he  ventures  to  find 
faiiii  a^aiii  with  his  style  in  a  way  which  we  should  scarcely 
expect  from  the  most  fastidious  critic. — "  Once  for  all,  I 
wi>h  \on  would  let  mo  teach  you  to  write  English.  To  me 
who  am  to  read  every  tiling  you  write  it  would  be  a  great 
eomfoit,  and  to  you  no  sort  of  disparagement.  Why  will 
ynu  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is  mate- 
rial to  ])resorvation  r'*  This  was  followed  by  one  from  Lord 
.lolm  Cavendish  (Nov.  14)  wlio  says — "  All  men  of  sense 
nni>t  1  think,  feci  obliged  to  you  for  showing  in  so  forcible 
a  manner  that  confusion  is  not  the  road  to  reformation." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  was  reprobated  as  assailing 
the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  a  party  bold,  numerous,  and 
al)](\  at  the  head  of  which,  or  countenancing  it,  stood  Mr. 
Yo\.  His  censures  were  not  merely  unqualified,  but  delivered 
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as  lie  himself  avowed,  in  all  companies  wheneyer  the  work 
became  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some  months  afterwards 
he  termed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  more  of 
pique,  or  less  of  iudgment,  than  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  man,  "  a  hbel  on  all  free  governments,  and,  *'  he 
disliked  it  as  much  as  any  of  Mr.  Paine' s  ;*'  these  remarks 
were  not  very  delicate  or  conciliatory  as  applied  to  the  pro* 
ductions  of  a  friend ;  but  they  verified  a  remark  of  Burke  at  a 
future  period,  that  '*  the  French  Eevolution  had  not  merely 
shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  but  shaken  his  friend  Fox's 
heart  and  understanding  out  of  their  right  places." 

The  dissentient  party  embraced  besides  many  Members  of 
Opposition,  some  philosophers,  a  large  body  of  second-rate 
literary  men,  some  clergymen,  many  lawyers,  many  dissenting 
ministers,  and  members  of  the  profession  of  physic — all  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  educated  classes  ;  but  the  great  majority 
without  claim  to  practical  acquaintance  with  politics ;  men 
deep  in  speculation  and  in  books,  but  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  workmgs  of  governments ;  who  knew  nothing  of  human 
nature  in  great  and  untried  emergencies  such  as  the  state 
of  France  then  exhibited  ;  who  mistook  warm  feelings  and 
honest  prejudices  for  sound  principles;  some  who  with 
good  intentions  toward  mankind  would  have  committed  the 
grossest  errors  in  reducing  them  to  practice;  and  many 
whose  views  upon  the  constitution  oi  the  country  were 
more  than  questionable. 

By  this  body  Mr.  Burke  and  his  volume*  were  assailed 
with  a  degree  of  animosity  unprecedented  even  in  the  political 
warfare  of  England,  and  so  perseveringly  continued  as  to  be 
still  occasionally  heard.  No  pains  were  spared  to  produce  this 
effect.  Every  epithet  of  abuse  in  the  language,  as  may  be  seen 

*  A  celebrated  phrase  was  bruited  about  in  every  form  of  speech  and 
writing,  in  order  to  excite  popular  indignation.  In  speakings  of  the 
destruction  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  he  said  that  alonsr  with  these,  its 
natural  protectors,  learning  would  be  **  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of 
a  swinish  multitude."  The  expression  though  plainly  figurative,  was 
tortured  to  mean  that  he  actually  thought  the  people  no  better  than 
swine ;  yet  all  other  impassioned  writers  have  dealt  in  the  same  license  of 
language,  without  reproach  or  even  remark ;  among  which  the  reader  will 
immediately  recollect  **  the  common  dung  o' the  soil,"  and  many  others 
as  strong,  applied  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Even  Republican  Milton 
uses  the* words  *' herd  confused,"  **  miscellaneous  rabble,"  applied  to  the 
multitude  ;  so  little  respect  was  there  in  the  mind  of  that  sturdy  opponent 
of  monarchy  for  the  '*  majesty  of  the  people." 
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|.\  ilii*  iMiriiMis  ri'niliT  in  tin*  rpliiMnrnil  writinga  of  that  day» 
\\;i>i  :i;>|>1miI  i«i  liiiii  ;  ami  t'vcry  lU'tioii  or  exprotision  uf  hia 
iili  t'iMl  rmiM  hr  tni'tiirt'd  iiit«)  niiiistiT  iiuvilliii^,  wnH 
iM\i  <i  up  III  Miili'r  to  sliDW  lii.H  inroiiHistt'iioy.  Yi't  iitUT  all 
ih>  \  |ii>>\i  •!  N.I  t't'w  aiul  tVivi>li)Us  iih  not  to  haw  been  thou<;ht 
u-nii  n  |ii:it  mi,' ;  ami  tlms  lie  "  wlinst*  wholo  lifo  hod  bi*iMi  u 
riru  t-  i..r  tin-  liluTtv  of  oIIum'm/*  wiw  peviknl  as  tho 
I  'I.  'iiv  I't'  :ili  lilitrtv.  Till*  truti)  viiin  thut  their  ami  his 
iil.;i-  i.i  hill  rt\  \\rvt\  ami  iilwavsliad  hvvn,  clilU'nMit.  They 
( li.i  I-  III  |iifiiiiii>  aiii^ry  l)t't'aiis(»  :i  man  ho  lon^  and  ^Micnilly 
t-c.ri'i.iti  li  ;is  Its  aiivo('at«\  nhonld  hrsitntt*  to  pvc  hit*  Mine- 
tin  hi  MiiMhiiiL^  which  assumed  the  nanir  howovor  quetttiou- 
:i'-;i  Ill-ill  lir  thi'  siih>taiiee.  They  mado  no  allowanoo  for 
!..i\  <i  '  iiii>i:iUi'ii  him,  or  tor  his  not  a^tHvin^  with  theiu  in 
ti<  iK  i.iil.  riicaiix'  he  ditlenMl  in  opinion  with  tluMUon  thin 
I",  lit.  i  WM-.  inl'rrnMl  rrroiiroiisly  howev»T, that  hcMnuMt ditFer 
tio'  I  ■.in-'i  It'.  Tlicv  thoiiL!)it  that  lihertv,  no  matter  in  what 
::i.i;..-  .-r  i-nih  it  ram«\  or  lu»w  aeeoinpaiiied,  or  by  whatever 
i|  I  I.  :  i> ^  Mr  charai-tcristies  distinguished,  must  necuHHarily  ho 

: 1.  A-  lii.-^  I'nrn'spondent    Mr.  Mereer    luul  uxpn.'8Hly  naid. 

I   i<  \    !• Iviil  chietly  to  tlu*  abstract  idea  of  tho  tiling,  uot  tu 

t'-'  r..ii:i  ii  a>.siimcd,  or  tlie  eireets  it  prodneed. 

Mr.  UiirKc.  nil  the  contrary,  woidd  not  aUow  the  tcnn 
li''-  rt\  til  lie  applicalde  t»i  tlie  mad  t'nry  ot'tlu*  populace  in  a 
iMiiu-il  )i\  iiiccssMiit  violence  and  bloodshed;  which 
•  |Mriiiitt«il  the  most  L;rindinj^  tyrainiy  and  injustice 
-  :iM(l  prM|M'rt\  ;  whicii  was  in  itscdt,  a  eriide  and 
.-.ti'<>l  tlii'urv.  iiii>:iiu-t IoiumI  by  reason  and  inidiseiplincd 
i\  l.iA  ;  :i!  \:iri:inci'  wilii  the  e\|UM*ience  of  mankind,  and 
wi'ii  i!ii>  MMi'H-iit  and  reasonabh' habits  and  institutions  of 
ii.f  (-..11111  r\  ii>tlt'.  The  lii)erty  decreed  by  tin*  National 
\  <iiiM\  he  cniisidi'red  a  mockery.  Liberty,  no  matter 
I  M.\  |>l.in>ili)i'  tlie  t'orm  or  hi^h-sonndin^  the  pr(>tensioii« 
v\:i  III  111- niiimmi.  Jihertx  only,  w  hen  it  sectn*ed  ecpial  civil 
r-  "'ii  .  I  .|ii;il  jii>ti«*e  aiid  prulection,  etpial  social  enjoyments 
:iip|  pr: .  li -  <.  tn  :ill  members  n|'  the  community. 

^.  111  iii;i  iii.>  similar  to  these  occur  so  r!v«|uently  in  lii»* 
t.uinr-  and  Liter  Works,  in  all  his  speeches  und  writini^s 
'■II  li;'-  ulijeij,  thai  it  >eeiiis  stran»^«'how  tlu'y  etndd  ever 
be  111!  iiiiiiei->tii()d.  A  passai^e  ill  his  speech  against  the 
It  I'f.il  111'  ihe  .Marriai^e  Acl,  in  17Sl,  speaks  tluH  lan^itap- 
^o  hireihly  and  explicitly  tiiat  no  excuuo  cau  avail  for  inis- 
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takinff  or  mifrepresentiiig  his  idea  of  freedom.  Another  pas* 
«age  Irom  one  of  his  speeches  at  Bristol,  in  1774,  illustrates 
fdmilar  sentiments  :  "  The  distinguishing  part  of  our  consti- 
tution is  its  liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate  seems 
the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  Iwertj/,  the  only  liberty  I  mea/n^  U  a 
Uherty  connected  with  order ;  that  only  eansta  along  with  vi/rtue 
and  order f  but  which  cannot  exist  without  them,*^  Addressing 
the  same  constituents  in  1780,  in  nllusion  to  the  condition  of 
the  Boman  Catholics,  he  sayH,  **  I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that  so 
far  as  mypri/noiples  are  concerned  (princinleH  that  I  hope  will 
only  depart  with  my  last  breath),  that  t  have  no  idea  of  a 
liberty  unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice  ;  •  •  factions  in 
republics  have  been  and  arc  full  as  capable  as  monarchs  of  the 
most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
love  and  even  the  very  idea  of  genuine  liberty  is  extremely  rare^^ 

Anv  one  professing  such  sentiments  as  these  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  oppose  the  French  Kovolution,  for  it  ful- 
filled none  of  his  conceptions  of  genuine  liberty.  We  have 
seen  that  he  had  his  doubts  of  its  nature  from  the  firilt,  and 
far  from  wavering  in  opinion  like  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
gradually  rose  from  caution  to  apprehension,  from  apprehen- 
sion to  certainty,  that  such  proceedings  as  were  going  on 
could  be  productive  only  of  enormous  evils.  He  did  not 
hate  the  revolution  in  J^rance  simply  because  it  was  a  revo- 
lution, but  because  it  was  a  bad  one ;  or  rather  the  utter 
dissolution  of  the  main  elements  of  government,  religion, 
and  morals — all  the  means  which  not  merely  bind  men 
together,  but  have  in  fact  from  the  condition  of  savages  made 
us  men.  He  did  not  war  against  liberty,  but  against  the 
abuses  committed  under  its  name  ;  not  against  freedom  but 
against  licentiousness.  He  allowed  no  inherent  power  in 
the  half  or  the  majority  of  a  nation  to  annihilate  the  persons, 
the  property,  or  the  honours  of  the  remainder  at  their  will 
and  pleasure,  by  way  of  political  experiment  or  speculative 
improvement.  '*  He  could  not  admit  the  right  of  any  people 
to  do  what  they  pleased,  until  he  first  knew  what  it  pleased 
them  to  do." 

It  is  remarkable,  and  another  instance  of  singular  keen- 
ness and  length  of  view,  that  though  the  danger  was  obvious 
to  him,  neither  the  government  nor  the  nation  at  large  had 
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niiy  idoa  that  French  opinioBS  and  principles  irere  so 
generally  dif}iL><ed  in  England,  or  had  made  so  many  con- 
verts. }iiit  the  publication  of  his  book  diBclosed  the  extent  of 
tlie  mischief  which  had  been  silently  though  rapidly  ^read- 
in  lt,  by  tlie  numbers  of  answers  it  produced.  I  haye  counted 
IK)  less  than  thirty-eight  which  came  out  within  a  year 
nr  t\N(>,  and  several  have  doubtless  escaped  notice,  while 
(»th<'rs  may  liave  appeared  at  a  later  period;  but  were 
all  the  letters,  essays,  fragments,  and  invectives  of  every 
denomination  collected,  which  appeared  then  and  since,  in 
mai^^azines,  reviews,  newspapt^rs,  and  every  form  of  publica- 
tion periodical  and  otherwise  on  this  prolific  theme  they 
WiUihi  amount  to  many  hundreds. 

In  the  list  of  op])oiient8  were  the  names  of  Priestly, 
i^rice  (who  dying  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Eeflec- 
tions."  which  his  sermon  had  partly  provoked,  wras  said  by 
his  friends  to  have  been  hurt  or  killed  by  him),  Earl  Stan- 
hope. ^Irs.  "Wollstonecraft,  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham,  the 
liistori.in,  31  r.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintosh,  and 
'^riionias  Paine.  >i'ot  one  of  their  works  has  survived.  The 
'*  V indicia'  Gallicje"  alone,  was  the  production  of  a  more 
solier  inipiircr,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  though  he 
llien  wrote  upon  politics  with  the  dim  and  flickering  light  of  a 
<l(.se1  j)hilosoj)her,  soon  learned  to  judge  and  to  act  in  a  more 
prnctical  s])irit,  chiefly  by  the  teaching  of  that  very  master 
wlutHi  he  had  thus  ventured  to  oppose,  and  whom  he  soon 
a  It  <r  wards  tlnis  characterized — "  A  writer  who  was  admired 
l>v  all  mankind  for  his  eloquence,  but  who  is  if  possible,  still 
jnore  admired  by  all  com])etent  judges  for  his  philosophy; 
a  writer  of  whom  I  may  justly  say,  that  he  was  yrflt?w«Jwi/« 
('/  iHn  ihl'i  vi  'uitv]]'uj(')\di  ovctor  vt  maghiery  Even  from  the 
liir^t  he  exhibited  the  contidence  in  himself  of  one  who 
could  ail'oi'd  to  bo  at  once  bold  and  liberal  in  his  opposition 
In  tlie  ^reat  orator — who  could  advocate  what  he  thought 
freedom  to  otliers  witlumt  madly  assaulting  the  foundations 
of  our  own;  who  could  investigate  doctrines  without  de- 
scending to  personal  abuse  of  the  author ;  who  in  endea- 
vourini;  to  refute  them,  could  admit  his  worth,  his  extraor- 
dinary ])owers,  and  in  spite  of  clamour  to  the  contrar}',  the 
general  consistency  of  his  life  and  principles.  Such  a  man 
"\\as  Sir  James  INlackintosh,  who  if  not  at  the  head  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  so  long  and  so  vainly  laboured, 
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was  eertainlj  not  jostled  from  it  hj  anything  like  Buperioritf 
of  mind  among  its  more  acknowledged  leao^rs. 

Of  a  very  different  description  was  **  The  Bights  of  Man," 
%y  Thomas  Paine.  This  remarkable  character,  who  had  ar- 
tived  from  America  in  1787,  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Burke  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurent^ 
efx-President  of  Congress,  who  it  will  be  remembered  had 
been  released  from  the  Tower  in  1781  by  the  exertions  of 
ike  former,  requesting  his  influence  to  attract  public 
notice  to  some  mechanical  contrivances  of  Mr.  raine, 
•particuiaiiy  the^model  of  an  iron  bridge.  Mr.  Burke,  with 
ficcustomea  hospitality,  invited  him  to  Beaconsfield,  took 
him  during  a  summer  excursion  to  Yorkshire  to  several  iron- . 
foundries  there  in  order  to  gain  the  opinions  of  practical  men, 
and  introduced  him  to  several  persons  of  rank.  At  this  time 
Ws  guest,  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  to  be  an 
Englishman,  professed  to  have  relinquished  politics.  But  soon 
afterward  having  visited  France  in  order  to  inspect  plans 
and  models  in  the  Office  of  Bridges  and  Highways  intro- 
duced by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Bochefoucauld,  the  incipient  disorders  of  that  country 
revived  in  his  mind  the  dormant  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
dissatisfaction  toward  existing  institutions  inherent  in  the 
man.  He  returned  to  England  well-informed  of  the  designs 
of  the  popular  leaders,  of  which  many  intelligible  intimations 
were  dropped  to  Burke,  with  a  recommendation  that  he 
should  enaeavour  to  introduce  a  more  enlarged  tyttem  of 
Uberty  into  England,  using  reform  in  Parliament  as  the  most 
obvious  means. 

This  hint  was  as  may  be  believed,  coldly  received,  **  Do 
ou  really  imagine,  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  constitution  of  this 
ingdom  requires  such  innovations,  or  could  exist  with  them, 
or  that  any  reflecting  man  would  seriously  engage  in  them  ? 
You  are  aware  that  I  have  all  my  life  opposed  such  schemes  of 
refcMTn ;  of  course,  because  I  knew  them  not  to  be  reform." 
Not  discouraged  by  this  rebuff,  Paine  wrote  to  the  same 
purport  from  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  first  communicated  to  his  distinguished  ae- 
•quaintance  verbal  information  that  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  was  resolved  upon ;  that  the  leaders  had  deter- 
•  mined  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  France  sooner  than 
not  carry  their  principles  into  practice ;  and  that  no  danger 
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of  IiJH  ])rinciplc8  when  any  real  danger  threatened  the  state, 
thus  writes,  April  25,  1790,  six  months  before  the  publica- 
tion. —**  1  wish  Mr.  Burke  would  publish  what  he  intended 
oil  the  ])rescnt  state  of  France.  He  is  a  man  of  principle, 
and  a  friend  to  religion,  to  law,  and  to  monarchy,  as  well  as 
to  lih(a*ty."  One  of  the  suspected  authors  of  Junius's  Letters 
( 1 1  u^h  Boyd)  in  allusion  to  this  production  of  his  old  ac- 
quaiiitanee,  and  the  event  it  was  meant  to  reprobate,  thus 
writes — **  13 ut  to  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  view,  where  the 
iinest  talents  combat  on  the  side  of  truth.  We  have  seen 
their  triiiinph  in  the  noblest  cause  ;  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
law,  and  order:  in  defence  of  every  sacred  post  and  barrier, 
essential  not  alone  to  the  security  and  happmess  of  mankind, 
hut  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  The  sublime  compre- 
liension  of  that  penetrating  genius  (Mr  Burke),  which  in 
the  early  dawn  of  democracy  saw  the  destructive  principle  of 
<>;i>neral  eontlagration  that  was  to  flame  in  its  meridian,  gave 
thealann  to  the  world;  and  his  warning  voice  was  heard.  The 
baleful  iniliience,  threatening  every  confine  of  humanity, 
was  averted;  and  the  portentous  meteor,  consumed  in  its 
own  fires,  pavsses  away  for  ever.'* 

Hven  Mr.  Francis  was  softened — not  won — ^for  dissent  still 
overj)()\\ered  feelings  of  admiration. — "It  has  not  yet  been  in 
my  j)()wer,"  he  writes  hurriedly,  November  3rd,  "  to  read  more 
than  a  third  of  your  book.  I  must  taste  it  deliberately. 
The  ilavour  is  too  high ;  tlie  wine  is  too  rich.  I  cannot  take 
a  draught  of  it."  And  while  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
J^urUe's  deductions  from  French  history,  he  ventures  to  find 
fault  ai^ain  with  his  style  in  a  way  which  we  should  scarcely 
expect  from  the  most  tastidious  critic. — **  Once  for  all,  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  teach  you  to  WTite  English.  To  me 
who  am  to  read  everything  you  write  it  would  be  a  great 
eonifort,  and  to  you  no  sort  of  disparagement.  "Why  will 
you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is  mate- 
rial to  preservation  ?"  This  was  followed  by  one  from  Lord 
John  Cavendish  (Nov.  14)  who  says — "  All  men  of  sense 
must  I  think,  feel  obliged  to  you  for  showing  in  so  forcible 
a  maiuKT  that  confusion  is  not  the  road  to  reformation." 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  book  was  reprobated  as  assailing 
tlui  foundations  of  liberty,  by  a  party  bold,  numerous,  and 
abl(\  at  the  head  of  which,  or  countenancing  it,  stood  Mr. 
Fox.  ilia  censures  were  not  merely  unqualified,  but  delivered 
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as  he  himself  ayowed,  in  all  companies  whenever  the  work 
became  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some  months  afterwards 
he  termed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  more  of 
pique,  or  less  of  judgment,  than  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  man,  '*  a  hbel  on  all  free  governments,"  and,  '^  he 
disliked  it  as  much  as  any  of  Mr.  Paine's  ;*'  these  remarks 
were  not  very  delicate  or  conciliatory  as  applied  to  the  pro* 
ductions  of  a  friend ;  but  they  verified  a  remark  of  Burke  at  a 
future  period,  that  "  the  French  Eevolution  had  not  merely 
shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  but  shaken  his  friend  Fox's 
heart  and  understanding  out  of  their  right  places." 

The  dissentient  party  embraced  besides  many  Members  of 
Opposition,  some  philosophers,  a  large  body  of  second-rate 
literary  men,  some  clergymen,  many  lawyers,  many  disseuting 
ministers,  and  members  of  the  profession  of  physic — all  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  educated  classes  ;  but  the  great  majority 
without  claim  to  practical  acquaintance  with  politics ;  men 
deep  in  speculation  and  in  books,  but  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  workmgs  of  governments ;  who  knew  nothing  of  human 
nature  in  great  and  untried  emergencies  such  as  the  state 
of  France  then  exhibited  ;  who  mistook  warm  feelings  and 
honest  prejudices  for  sound  principles;  some  who  with 
good  intentions  toward  mankind  would  have  committed  the 
grossest  errors  in  reducing  them  to  practice;  and  many 
whose  views  upon  the  constitution  of  the  country  were 
more  than  questionable. 

By  this  body  Mr.  Burke  and  his  volume*  were  assailed 
with  a  degree  of  animosity  unprecedented  even  in  the  political 
warfare  of  England,  and  so  perseveringly  continued  as  to  be 
still  occasionally  heard.  No  pains  were  spared  to  produce  this 
effect.  Every  epithet  of  abuse  in  the  language,  as  may  be  seen 

*  A  celebrated  phrase  was  bruited  about  in  every  form  of  speech  and 
writing,  in  order  to  excite  popular  indignation.  In  speakings  of  the 
destruction  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  he  said  that  alonsr  with  these,  its 
natural  protectors,  learning  would  be  **  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of 
a  swinish  multitude."  The  expression  though  plainly  figurative,  was 
tortured  to  mean  that  he  actually  thought  the  people  no  better  than 
swine ;  yet  all  other  impassioned  writers  have  dealt  in  the  same  license  of 
language,  without  reproach  or  even  remark ;  among  which  the  reader  will 
immediately  recollect  **  the  common  dung  o' the  soil,"  and  many  others 
as  strong,  applied  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Even  Republican  Milton 
uses  the* words  *'  herd  confused,"  "miscellaneous  rabble,"  applied  to  the 
multitude  ;  so  little  respect  was  there  in  the  mind  of  that  sturdy  opponent 
of  monarchy  for  the  '*  majesty  of  the  people." 
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by  tlu'  curious  reader  iii  the  ephemeral  writings  of  that  day, 
\va»  applied  to  him  ;  and  every  action  or  exprefision  of  ms 
11  to  that  could  be  tortured  into  sinister  meaning,  was 
raked  up  in  order  to  show  his  inconsistency.  Yet  after  all 
tin  V  j)ro\\'d  8o  few  and  frivolous  as  not  to  have  been  thought 
worth  ivpt*atin<^  ;  and  thus  he  "  whose  whole  life  had  been  a 
Klruixi^h'  for  the  liberty  of  others,"  was  reviled  as  the 
(Mii'inv  of  all  libertv.  The  truth  was  that  their  and  his 
ideas  of  liberty  were,  and  always  had  been,  different.  They 
chose  to  become  angry  because  a  man  so  long  aind  generally 
celebrated  as  its  advocate,  should  hesitate  to  give  his  sane* 
tioii  to  anything  whicli  assumed  the  name  however  question- 
abk>  iiii«rht  be  the  substance.  They  made  no  allowance  for 
bavin(>:  mistaken  him,  or  for  his  not  agreeing  with  them  in 
the  detail.  Because  he  differed  in  opinion  with  them  on  this 
])(jiiit,  it  was  inferred  erroneously  however,  that  he  must  differ 
from  himself.  They  thoujiiht  that  liberty,  no  matter  in  what 
shaj)e  or  <j;arb  it  came,  or  how^  accompanied,  or  by  whatever 
(]iialities  or  characteristics  distinguished,  must  necessarily  be 
^kmI,  as  his  correspondent  Mr.  Mercer  had  expressly  said. 
They  loooked  chiefly  to  the  abstract  idea  of  the  thing,  not  to 
the  form  it  assumed,  or  the  effects  it  produced. 

Mr.  J kirke,  on  tlie  contrary,  would  not  allow  the  term 
liberty  to  be  applicable  to  the  mad  fury  of  the  populace  in  a 
eoiii'se  stained  by  incessant  violence  and  bloodshed;  which 
inllicted  or  [)ermitted  the  most  grinding  tyranny  and  injustice 
on  persons  and  property  ;  which  was  in  itself^  a  cruae  and 
nntrii'd  theory,  unsanctioned  by  reason  and  undisciplined 
by  law  ;  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  mankind,  and 
\\\\\\  the  ancient  and  reasonable  habits  and  institutions  of 
the  eoiintry  itself.  The  liberty  decreed  by  the  National 
AssiMiibly  he  considered  a  mockery. — Liberty,  no  matter 
how  plausible  the  form  or  high-sounding  the  pretension, 
\\as  in  his  opinion,  liberty  only,  when  it  secured  equal  civil 
rii^^lils,  etjual  justice  and  protection,  equal  social  enjoyments 
anil  privile<;es,  to  all  members  of  the  community. 

Sent  indents  similar  to  these  occur  so  frequently  in  his 
earlier  and  later  works,  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings 
on  llu*  subject,  that  it  seems  strange  how  they  could  ever 
be  misunderstood.  A  passage  in*  his  speech  against  the 
repeal  of  the  JMarriage  Act,  in  1781,  speaks  this  language 
so  lurcibly  and  explicitly  that  no  excuse  can  avail  for  mis- 
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taking  or  misrepresenting  his  idea  of  freedom.  Another  pas- 
«age  from  one  of  his  speeches  at  Bristol,  in  1774,  illustrates 
similar  sentiments  :  "  The  distinguishing  part  of  our  consti- 
tution is  its  liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate  seems 
the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a 
liberty  connected  with  order  ;  that  only  exists  along  with  virtue 
and  order,  but  which  cannot  eocist  without  thent^  Addressing 
the  same  constituents  in  1780,  in  allusion  to  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  says,  ^''  I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that  so 
Jar  as  my  principles  are  concerned  (principles  that  I  hope  will 
only  depart  with  my  last  breath),  that  I  have  no  idea  of  a 
liberty  unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice  ;  *  *  factions  in 
xepublics  have  been  and  are  full  as  capable  as  monarchs  of  the 
most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
love  and  even  the  very  idea  of  genuine  liberty  is  extremely  rare^^ 

Kxi^  one  professing  such  sentiments  as  these  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  oppose  the  French  Revolution,  for  it  ful- 
filled none  of  his  conceptions  of  genuine  liberty.  We  have 
seen  that  he  had  his  doubts  of  its  nature  from  the  fii^t,  and 
far  from  wavering  in  opinion  like  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
gradually  rose  from  caution  to  apprehension,  from  apprehen- 
sion to  certainty,  that  such  proceedings  as  were  going  on 
could  be  productive  only  of  enormous  evils.  He  did  not 
hate  the  revolution  in  France  simply  because  it  was  a  revo- 
lution, but  because  it  was  a  bad  one  \  or  rather  the  utter 
dissolution  of  the  main  elements  of  government,  religion, 
and  morals — all  the  means  which  not  merely  bind  men 
together,  but  have  in  fact  from  the  condition  of  savages  made 
US  men.  He  did  not  war  against  liberty,  but  against  the 
abuses  committed  under  its  name  ;  not  against  freedom  but 
against  licentiousness.  He  allowed  no  inherent  power  in 
the  half  or  the  majority  of  a  nation  to  annihilate  the  persons, 
the  property,  or  the  honours  of  the  remainder  at  their  will 
and  pleasure,  by  way  of  political  experiment  or  speculative 
improvement.  "  He  could  not  admit  the  right  of  any  people 
to  do  what  they  pleased,  until  he  first  knew  what  it  pleased 
them  to  do.'* 

It  is  remarkable,  and  another  instance  of  singular  keen- 
ness and  length  of  view,  that  though  the  danger  was  obvious 
to  him,  neither  the  government  nor  the  nation  at  large  had 
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nriy  idoa  that  Fronch  opinions  and  principles  irere  so 
pfiirT-ally  (liffur<c(i  in  England,  or  had  made  so  nianj  con- 
verts. Hut  th('  publiention  of  his  book  disdosed  the  extent  of 
the  in ischiff  which  had  been  silently  though  rapidly  spread- 
ini:,  by  the  nuinbt»r»  of  answers  it  produced.  I  have  counted 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  which  came  out  within  »  year 
or  t\N(),  aiul  si.'veral  have  doubtless  escaped  notice,  while 
others  may  havo  appeared  at  a  later  period;  but  were 
all  tlir  li'ttcn*,  essays,  fragments,  and  invectives  of  every 
(ltn<»!iii]iation  collected,  which  appeared  then  and  since,  in 
iMMi^'Mziiics,  reviews,  newspapers,  and  every  form  of  publica- 
tion  periodical  and  otherwise  on  this  prolific  theme  they 
wniilcl  anionnt  to  many  hundreds. 

in  tlir  list  of  op]>onent8  were  the  names  of  Priestly, 
Price  (who  dyino;  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  **  l^eflec- 
tioiis,"  Avliioh  his  tJcrnion  had  partly  provoked,  was  said  by 
Ills  friends  to  have  been  hurt  or  killed  by  him),  Earl  Stan- 
liojH'.  Mrs.  "NVollstonccraft,  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham,  the 
liistori:in,  j\lr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintosh,  and 
'^riioiiins  Paine.  Not  one  of  their  works  has  sur^'ived.  The 
*'  Vindiei.e  Gallica*'*  alone,  was  the  production  of  a  more 
^ni)er  iiKjuirer,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  though  he 
then  wrote  n])on  politics  with  the  dim  and  flickering  light  of  a 
e}«-s«'1  phih)sopher,  soon  learned  to  judge  and  to  act  in  a  more 
jirnciical  sj)irit,  chiefly  by  the  teaching  of  that  very  master 
whciii  he  liad  thus  ventured  to  oppose,  and  whom  he  soon 
iiln  rwnrds  thus  eharnetcrized — "  A  writer  who  was  admired 
I  \  ;i!l  n:;iiikind  tor  his  elo(picnce,  but  who  is  if  possible,  still 
iimre  ndnili'ed  by  all  coni])etent  judges  for  his  philosophy; 
:i  writer  of  whom  1  may  justly  say,  that  he  ^as  p^avimmys 
(I  diet  ml i  rt  i/t/t  /lir/mdi  auvfor  ct  magisier.^^  Even  from  the 
hr>t  he  (>\hil)ited  the  confidence  in  himself  of  one  who 
eciild  .illnrd  to  be  at  once  bold  and  liberal  in  his  opposition 
tn  the  i^reat  orator—  who  coidd  advocate  what  he  thought 
freedom  to  (.thers  without  madly  assaulting  the  foundations 
of  our  own;  who  could  investigate  doctrines  without  de- 
s((inlin<x  to  personal  abuse  of  tl:e  author ;  who  in  endea- 
vonrin'4  to  refuttMhem,  could  admit  his  worth,  his  extraor- 
dinnry  powers,  and  in  spite  of  clamour  to  the  contrary',  the 
general  consistency  of  his  life  and  principles.  Such  a  man 
Avas  Sir  James  IVlackintosh,  who  if  not  at  the  head  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  so  long  and  so  vainly  laboured; 
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was  ceTtaiiily  not  justled  from  it  hj  anrthing  like  superioritf 
of  mind  among  its  more  aeknowledgea  leaders. 

Of  a  very  different  description  was  **  The  Eights  of  Man/* 
by  Thomas  Paine.    This  remarkable  character,  who  had  ar* 
Hved  from  America  in  1787,  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Burke  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurent^ 
ex-President  of  Congress,  who  it  will  be  remembered  had 
been  released  from  the  Tower  in  1781  by  the  exertions  of 
the    former,   requesting    his  influence    to    attract    publie 
notice  to  some    mechanical    contrivances   of   Mr.    raine, 
-particularly  tbe'model  of  an  iron  bridge.     Mr.  Burke,  with 
«ccustomea  hospitality,  invited  him  to  Beaconsfield,  took 
him  during  a  summer  excursion  to  Yorkshire  to  several  iron- , 
foundries  there  in  order  to  gain  the  opinions  of  practical  men, 
and  introduced  him  to  several  persons  of  rank.     At  this  time 
his  guest,  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  to  be  an 
Englishman,  professed  to  have  relinquished  politics.  But  soon 
afterward  having  visited  France  in  order  to  inspect  plains 
and  models  in  the  Office  of  Bridges  and  Highways  intro- 
duced by  a  letter  from   Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,    the  incipient    disorders    of   that    country 
l?evived  in  his  mind  the  dormant  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
dissatisfaction  toward  existing  institutions  inherent  in  the 
man.     He  returned  to  England  well-informed  of  the  designs 
of  the  popular  leaders,  of  which  many  intelligible  intimations 
were   dropped  to  Burke,  with  a  recommendation  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  introduce  a  tnore  enlarged  system  of 
liberty  into  En^and,  using  reform  in  Parliament  as  the  most 
obvious  means. 

This  hint  was  as  may  be  believed,  coldly  received.  **  Do 
ou  really  imagine,  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  constitution  of  this 
ingdom  requires  such  innovations,  or  could  exist  with  them, 
or  that  any  reflecting  man  would  seriously  engage  in  them  ? 
You  are  aware  that  I  have  all  my  life  opposed  such  schemes  of 
reform ;  of  course,  because  I  knew  them  not  to  be  reform." 
Not  discouraged  by  this  rebuff,  Paine  wrote  to  the  same 
purport  from  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  first  communicated  to  his  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance verbal  information  that  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  was  resolved  upon ;  that  the  leaders  had  deter- 
mined to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  France  sooner  than 
not  carry  their  principles  into  practice ;  and  that  no  daiiger 
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was  to  be  apprchoniled  from  the  ormy,  for  it  was  gained,  A 
in  lit*  to  that  cti'trt  was  said  to  be  dated  only  three  days  before 
tin'  <l('st ruction  of  the  Bastile. 

His  intimacy  with  Burke  had  however  declined  previously 
to  tin'  a|)|M'arance  of  the  "  Reflections,"  and  his  more  noxious 
])t'ruliaritiert  remained  unknown;  the  leveller  and  the  deist 
bciiiL;  >lirou(le(l  under  the  puise  of  an  ingenious  mechanist. 
I^it  the  "  Kii^hts  of  Man/'  written  in  answer  to  that  work, 
<'\hii>itt(l  at  once  the  mental  deformity  of  the  man,  inimical  to 
n<  .hIn  tvcry  thinij;  that  bore  the  stamp  of  authority,  or  of  time, 
or  of  n])inion.  In  accordance  with  this  unhappy  and  mis- 
chicNcus  disposition,  he  had  long  before  stifled  the  best  feel- 
iriLTs  ot'  our  naturt*  by  voluntary  dereliction  of  the  marriage 
tir>  Mild  duties  ;  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  troublesome 
n  st  mints  olrcli«;ion  ;  he  had  shaken  ofl'all  confined  notions  of 
attachment  to  country.  Nothing  of  an  Englishman  remained 
of  him  ])ut  the  name,  and  even  that  he  tried  to  extinguish 
]»y  hccomini;  successively  by  adoption  an  American  and  a 
Fn  ruhuian  :  i)ut  as  his  principles  and  conduct  were  a  scandal 
to  alK  so  all  ])erha])s  would  willingly  be  rid  of  the  dishonour 
attaclu'd  to  the  owning  of  such  a  citizen. 

Jt  was  his  aim  by  perverting  what  capacity  he  possessed, 
not  to  make  men  better  or  happier,  but  to  be  discontented 
A\iih  what  they  wert%  with  what  they  knew,  or  with  what 
th<v  ah'cady  enjoyed.  His  systems,  both  in  religion  and 
p'.litics,  led  not  merely  to  the  disorganization  of  states, 
hill  of  the  human  mind  itself,  by  setting  it  adrift  on  the 
wairrs  of  douht  and  (U'spair,  without  a  resting-place  or  land- 
iiiaik  for  its  ^i^uidance  in  this  world,  or  hope  in  the  next.  To 
a  si  \  Ic  of  \\  ritiuii;  and  reasonini^  well  adapted  to  impose  upon 
ordinary  understandings,  he  added  a  cool  temper  and  design- 
iiii:  ht  ad,  unfettered  by  the  common  restraints  and  scruples 
of  niaiikiud.  To  the  trades  of  stayniaker,  schoolmaster,  aod 
e\(ist  man  in  his  native  countrv,  he  had  added  what  is  so  often 
the  resort  of  despcM'ate  men,  the  profession  of  a  patriot  in 
-Aineriea.  He  had  proved  a  brute  to  his  wife,  a  defaulter  to 
his  tiMist,  a  traitor  to  his  eoinitry,  a  disbeliever  in  his  God; 
and  havinj;  alreadv  successfuUv  aided  and  abetted  rebellion 
ahroad,  seemed  to  he  cut  out  for  the  presiding  genius  of  a  revo- 
lution at  home,  if  not  prematurely  taken  oft*  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  But  as  if  in  person  to  warn  us  of  the 
desc>lating  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  he  completed  the  cata- 
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logue  of  offences  by  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  frienl?J* 
by  the  brutal  treatment  and  desertion  of  his  victim,  by  drunk-^^ 
enness,  and  by  disgusting  personal  negligences.  The  very 
excess  of  moral  degradation  almost  made  him  an  object  of 
compassion.  His  life  was  evil,  and  his  end  miserable. 
.  The  book  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Its  purpose  was, 
through  the  debasing  principle  of  envy,  which  is  after  all  the 
inciting  motive  of  a  leveller,  to  reduce  mankind  to  one  stand- 
ard ;  to  write  up  a  sort  of  confusion  made  easy,  by  urging 
the  baser  to  war  against  the  better  passions  of  our  nature,  in 
order  to  pull  down  superior  station,  talents,  virtues,  and 
distinctions  to  the  level  of  the  lowest.  It  was  an  open 
declaration  of  hostility  to  all  the  institutions  which  we  in 
England  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  our  ornament 
and  pride ;  not  a  reform  of  real  or  imaginary  abuses,  but  a 
pretty  plain  recommendation  to  demolish  present  govern- 
ment altogether  for  the  pleasure  of  building  afresh  on  the 
republican  model — good  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  an  American, 
but  at  variance  with  the  habits,  the  leelings,  the  honest 
convictions  and  prejudices  of  an  Englishman.  It  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  frenzy  of  the  day,  that  this  production 
was  devoured  rather  than  read,  by  that  strong  party,  many 
of  them  of  rank  and  influence,^  who  intent  on  committing  a 
species  of  moral  suicide  disseminated  it  in  cheap  editions 
through  the  country ;  thus  ninging  a  fire-brand  mto  every 
cottage  to  burst  out  and  consume  themselves.  While  in  the 
clubs  and  societies  of  cities  the  same  insane  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity, under  cover  of  affected  satisfaction,  was  shown  in 
the  favourite  toast  constantly  drunk  "  thanks  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
the  discussion  he  has  provoked," — as  if  they  firmly  hoped 
or  wished  the  world  to  believe,  that  he  had  injured  those 
vital  interests  of  the  state,  of  which  in  fact  his  book  proved 
the  salvation. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  two  other  literary  opponents  on 
this  question,  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Bousefield,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  acauaintance.  The  latter,  who  proved  to 
be  the  more  virulent,  had  been  recommended  to  his  notice  by 
some  friends  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which  that  gentleman 
was  a  native,  and  had  in  consequence  participated  largely  in 
the  hospitalities  of  Beaconsfield  as  well  as  something  in  the 
friendship  of  its  owner.  The  only  return  made  was  by  vent- 
ing upon  him  nearly  all  the  abude  of  which  he  was  master. 
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^.  1  annthor  ivf)ub]ican  acquaintance  of  rather  more  celebrity, 
he  L'uvr  the  following  account,  when  speaking  of  the  address 
of  li  (lt*])utatioii  from  the  constitutional  society  of  London, 
fonncd  of  Jorl  Jkrlow  and  John  Frost,  to  the  National  Con- 
vent inn.  **  The  cxtravap;ance  of  Anacharsis  Clootz  in  wishing 
to  eiii))r:u't>  Cliina,  Quebec,  Bulam,  and  in  short  all  the  world, 
in  tlu*  cniifniteriiity  of  France,  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but 
WHS  also  eiitcTtained  by  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
'J'liis  C  jootz  was  ail  old  acquaintance  and  correspondent, 
bt'ini:  very  res])e('tably  introduced  to  him,  and  had  no  small 
t*liare  in  prodiieini,'  the  French  Hevolution.  He  was  a  Pru»- 
sjjnn  l>y  l.irth,  highly  conversant  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
a]  1(1  much  better  qualitied  to  act  the  part  of  a  philosopher 
than  .lohn  Frost  as  deputy  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
In  .lunr  17J)0  this  man  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
As>ein})ly,  accompanied  by  men  of  all  nations,  Asiatic,  Afri- 
can, and  Kiiropean,  of  which  latter  the  English  made  no  incon- 
t^idcra  hie  j)art .  Then*,  as  orator  of  the  human  race,  he  invoked 
for  thcni  all  the  protection  and  confraternity  of  France  ;  and 
this  iiappened  on  thi^  very  day  when  the  Assembly  demolished, 
by  a  decree,  the  nobilitv  of  France." 

A  reply  from  the  l^rench  correspondent  to  whom  the 
••  Kcilcctions"  had  been  addressed,  dated  17th  November, 
J7l)(),  irave  Mr.  Burke  an  opportunity  of  following  up  his 
Mow  l)v  a  rejoinder  entitled  **  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
^iational  Asstinbly."  In  this,  which  appeared  in  February, 
17l>l,  he  advances  many  new  observations,  sets  others  in 
sironi^cr  liijjhts,  and  glances  at  the  characters  of  some  of  their 
wiiici's  whose  ])rineiples  it  was  the  fashion  to  follow,  as  being 
no  Ixttcr  than  what  he  on  another  occasion  termed  "the 
mcH'  jays  and  ma«j^pies  of  philosophy."  Housseauhe  sketches 
in  >tronir,  yet  not  undue  terms,  when  considered,  as  he  says 
he  inusi  be,  either  "  as  a  moralist  or  as  nothing,"  and  as  "the 
<i:rcat  professor  and  founder  oIl  the  philosophy  of  vanity,  I 
had  <:ood  opportunities  of  knowing  his  proceedings  almost 
from  (hiy  to  day*  and  he  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he 
entertained  no  principle  either  to  influence  his  heart  or  to 

*  III  1 7GG,  when  lie  came,  on  the  invitation  of  Hume,  and  behaved  in  a 
man  IK  r  ^()  (>xtruur(linnry  as  to  be  inexplicable  in  any  other  way  than  to 
sup])osf  him  wholly  possessed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  insanity  of 
viiiiity.  Mr.  Burke  was  then  in  frequent  communication  with  Hume,  and 
fioni  that  philosopher  himself  heard  the  proceedings  of  his  extraordinary 
^est. 
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guide  hk  underetanding,  but  wamtf,^  He  asserte  in  this 
letter,  from  almost  positive  knowledge  (the  c(»nne6pondents 
juBt  mentioned),  l^at  the  excesses  of  the  revolution 
were  not  acAdental,  as  some  pretended  to  bddeve;  but 
systematically  designed  from  the  beginning,  even  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  He  hints  likewise  at 
the  necessity  for  that  coalition  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
against  France,  which  took  place  a  few  months  afterward; 
and  explicitly  states  the  intention  of  the  prevailing  faction 
to  put  the  Ring  to  death  whenever  his  name  should  become 
no  longer  necessary  to  their  designs.  Mr.  Fox  writing 
toward  the  end  of  May,  says  '*he  has  not  read  Burke^a  new 
pamphlet,  but  it  is  in  general  thought  to  be  mere  madness." 

The  declaration  of  the  French  Ambassador  of  his  Sove- 
reign's acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  drew  from  Mr. 
Burke  a  paper  privately  presented  to  the  Ministry,  *'  Hints 
for  a  Memorial  to  M.  Be  Montmorin."  It  recommended 
the  offer  of  British  mediation  between  that  monarch  and  his 
aubjects  on  the  basis  of  a  free  constitution  to  be  guaranteed, 
if  required,  by  England;  and  in  case  of  refusal  by  the 
popular  party,  to  intimate  the  design  of  withdrawing  our 
Minister  from  a  Court  where  the  Sovereign  no  longer  enjoyed 
personal  liberty  or  political  consideration. 

In  the  mean  time  several  threatening  indications  pro^ 
claimed  an  approaching  breach  in  the  Whig  party,  very  few 
of  whom,  except  two  or  three  of  his  personid  friends,  could 
be  persuaded  by  Burke  of  the  irretrievable  mischiefs  at  work 
in  France.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  approval  of  the  principles, 
though  not  of  the  proceedings  there,  twice  or  thrice  in  no 
measured  terms ;  once  in  debate  on  the  Bussian  armament, 
.when  Mr.  Burke  rising  to  reply,  was  overpowered  by  con- 
tinued cries  of  question  from  his  own  side  of  the  House ;  and 
again  on  a  Bill  providing  a  constitution  for  Canada^  when 
the  latter  was  not  present.  On  this  occasion  Fox  directed 
pointed  censure  against  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  in  Burke's 
late  publications,  directly  questioning  the  utility  of  heredi- 
tary power,  or  honours,  or  titles  of  rank,  conoiuding  with 
a  sneer  at  ^  ribbons  red  and  blue."  These  opinions  might 
have  been  honest,  though  perhaps  neither  sound  nor  in  the 
best  taste;  and  at  the  moment  were  unquestionably  impru- 
•dent.  They  echoed  but  the  revolutionary  language  of  the  day^ 
to  which  sanction  was  thus  given  by  a  man  of  no  ordinary- 
weight  in  the  country ;  and  could  not  be  considered  other 
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:::i!i  .'1  liin-i-t  ilialloiiao  tu  di:^cu;j:iion,  addressed  to  hia  old 
:.--■.;;;:.•  ami  pulitii-al  instructor. 

A-  >.*«li  y\r.  I^irkt*  I'viiU'iitly  considered  it.  On  the  6th  of 
y\ ;. .  .  ■!.  I  lit*  saiiii-  (l^iifU-c)  hill,  he  rose  to  state  liis  sentiments 
::.■;.::;!!.  Hul  iu  ailvertintj  to  the  French  Constitution  by 
!.:ni.»   aiiti  ilu-  liiihrippy  scenes  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  was 

■  i..;.\  .all*  li  to  iiriUr  trnm  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Fox, 
A  :••  :.:.•!  Iiii)i>ilt'iiiailf  aHu>ionsas  stnui^to  the  ^ame  measure, 
uL'  \;  .  ii.i'.iv  assailtil  liiin  bv  an  ironical  defence,  recom- 
::  t  :.■::!:::  his  tVii'iuls  in  ctiVot,  to  let  him  i*ay  what  he  pleased. 
-Mr.  IJurkf,  atUT  nolicinir  this  circumstance,  resumed  his 
;;!'_;4ii.«iit.  ami  ai;ain  cxpirienccil  successively  seven  or  eight 
•  I Ml'  !->ri:ial  iutcrruiitions  at  short  inten'als,  accompanied 
l\  >:»tc''MS  til  order  fmni  different  members  of  his  own 
{Mi:\  :  wliilf  ai  the  same  moment,  others  on  the  ministerial 
-i-if  i:i;::i.taini'«l  he  was  perfectly  in  order.  This  contention 
j.rt'M  [.till  amid  contending  slumts  of  Chair!  chair!  Hear! 
i.«  ar  !  (  h'ihr  I  onlerl  Go  on  I  iro  on  !  a  scene  which  he  re- 
iiiaiknl  at  ilic  moment  was  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  politi- 
«al  a->.  i.ihlai/es  of  a  neiurhbourins:  couutr^'  of  which  he  was 
eiui«'a\i'urini,'  to  convey  some  idea  to  the  House. 

.  \  1  i « 1 1  i:i  1 1 ,  an  ex  press  vote  of  censure  for  not  icing  the  affairs 
<'i'  i'r'.i;i.«'  was  moved  against  him  by  Lord  SheiHeld,  and 
,srr„,i(h-il  hy  Mr.  F(u\  ]Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  leaned  to 
!ii-  v:»\\>  ami  urj^^-d  his  beiui*  in  order;  that  he  was  grateful 
t.)  tilt-  v'-.iihi  hon.  iri-ntloman  for  the  manly  struggle  made  by 
liiiii  aL:ain>t  Fn  iicii  principles;  that  his  views  should  receive 
.-u;-[M  ri  uhi'never  danger  aj)proachod  ;  and  that  his  zeal  and 
<•!•■•  juriicf  in  such  a  cause  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
i  iinw  ->ulijecis.  ^\v.  Fox  followed  in  a  vehement  address,  alter- 

. airly  rehuking  and  comidimenthig  Burke  in  a  high  strain, 
and  wliile  vindicating  his  own  opinions,  questioning  the  truth 
ami  coDsistencv  of  those  of  his  ritrht  hon.  friend  who  he  must 
evi  r  cstci'Hi  his  master,  but  who  nevertheless  seemed  to  have 
{'•r^ottrn  llu^  lessons  he  had  once  taught  him.  In  support  of 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  thus  advanced,  he  quoted  several 
>ariastic  and  ludicrous  remarks  of  little  moment  at  any  time 
and  scarctdy  worth  repeating  then,  but  which  as  they  had 
hi  ell  expressed  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  seemed  to  be 
rakiHl  up  for  the  occasion.  In  this,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  ])riMiieditation  and  want  of  generosity,  which  hurt'  Mr. 
Jjurke,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  to  a  friend,  more  than  any 
public  occurrence  of  his  life,  and  he  rose  to  reply  under  the 
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influence  of  pain^  and  strong  feelings.  He  complained  after 
debating  the  main  question,  of  being  treated  with  harshness 
and  ma&gnity  for  which  the  motive  seemed  unaccountable^ 
of  being  personally  attacked  from  a  quarter  where  he  least 
expected  it  after  an  intimacy  of  more  than  twenty- two  years, 
—of  his  public  sentiments  and  writings  being  garblea,  and 
his  confidential  communications  violated,  to  give,  colour  to 
an  unjust  charge.  At  his  time  of  life  it  was  obviously  indis-* 
creel  to  provoke  enemies  or  to  lose  friends,  as  he  could  not  hope 
for  the  opportunities  necessary  to  acquire  others)  yet  if  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in 
such  a  dilemma,  he  would  risk  all  and  as  public  duty  and 
prudence  taught  him  with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  "  Fly  from 
the  French  constitution!"  Mr.  Fox  here  observed,  "there  is 
no  loss  of  friendship."  "  I  regret  to  say  there  is,"  was  the 
reply — "  I  know  the  value  of  my  line  of  conduct ;  I  have  in- 
deed made  a  great  sacrifice ;  I  have  done,  my  duty  though  I 
have  lost  my  friend.  There  is  something  in  the  detested 
French  constitution  that  envenoms  every  thing  it  touches.'* 
After  many  comments  on  the  question,  he  attempted  to  con- 
clude with  an  elegant  apostrophe  to  the  respective  heads  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  state,  steadfastly  to  guard  against 
innovations  and  untried  theories  the  sacred  edifice  of  the 
British  constitution,  when  he  was  again  twice  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  Fox,  unusually  excited  by  this  public  renunciation  of 
long  intimacy,  rose  under  excited  feelings,  "  so  that  it  was 
some  moments,"  says  the  Morning  Chronicle  report,  "  before 
he  could  proceed.  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  strove 
in  vain  to  give  utterance  to  feelings  that  dignified  his  nature." 
When  he  had  recovered,  besides  adverting  to  French  affairs, 
an  eloquent  appeal  broke  forth  to  his  old  and  revered  friend 
— to  the  rememorance  of  their  past  attachment — their  inalien- 
able friendship — their  reciprocal  affection,  as  dear  and  almost 
as  binding  as  the  ties  oi  nature  between  father  and  son. 
Seldom  had  there  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
appeal  so  pathetic  and  so  personal.  Yet  even  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  seemingly  dissolved  in  tenderness,  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  professed  thoroughbred  disputant  prevailed 
over  the  feelings  of  the  man.  He  gave  utterance  to  unusu- 
ally bitter  sarcasms,  reiterated  bis  objectionable  remarks, 
adding  others  not  of  the  most  conciliatory  tendency,  and  of 
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(•(iur>i'  rnthor  apijravjitiii2[  than  extenuating  the  original  of- 
t'riHi'.  Ki'joiiuliTs  on  bcith  siilea  followed  without  eliciting 
Tii"n-  fiiuicahU'  sentiments,  and  thenceforward  the  intimacy 
<'t'il.r>;'  ilhi»»tri()us  men  ci'ased. 

S:m1i  an-  in  brief,  the  facta  i*onnected  with  this  memorable 
(li-j'iin-.  wliich  excited  m(»re  general  interest  and  produced 
Ti!i  rr  itiiportant  results  than  any  similar  disagreement  in  our 
|»i.lit:(  al  annals.  Opposition  instantly  saw  in  it  the  probable 
)«»-•-  "t"  iiiurli  of  tliat  eonseipience  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  1  lie  Stale  ;  an<l  thiuii^h  at  first  alarmed  at  the  consequences, 
SIM  Ml  jn'MceiMied  to  utter  harsh  animadversions  upon  their 
lati' a!l\,  both  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
oTi  ;iil  (M-easiuns  afterwards,  and  continued  by  writers  of 
str.«iiL:  political  partialities  even  to  this  day,  scarcely  one  of 
u  ii'Mii  l.iit  niisrej)resents  the  circnmstances  or  motives  of  the 
(pi.iiii  1.  This  is  nnfair.  If  design  can  be  attributed  to 
ritlur  j'arty,  it  wonKl  appear  assuredly  to  have  rested  rather 
ANiiii  Mr.  Tdx  and  his  friends  than  with  Mr.  Burke;  for 
lli(nii:h  they  probably  desin'd  no  rupture  with  him,  no 
Tiua-iins  more  likelv  to  effect  it  could  be  devised  than  they 
ad-'j  ii  d.  There  existed  evidently  a  lixed  determination 
ti»  j-nvrnt  him  from  delivering  his  sentiments  upon  an 
rxtiannlinary  and  ipiestitmable  event  on  the  pretext  of 
l>riii_r  out  of  order.  Admitting  him  for  argument  sake 
t«i  have  been  out  of  order,  which  waa  not  the  case  as  the 
llou>t'  thcided,  was  it  the  business  of  hi^/nends  to  attack 
him  up.'U  that  liead  r — of  th(^  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
so  l.'iiu  associated,  whose  career  he  had  often  directed,  whose 
]>atilr>  he  had  louti^lit,  whose  credit  he  had  been  the  first  to 
raix'  in  pul)lic  esteem — to  assail  him  with  vehement  disap- 
]»rnliati()n,  perseverinuj  interruptions,  and  votes  of  censure? 
All  that  he  asked  for  or  ex])eeted  was  the  liberty  of  expressing 
his  scniiments  as  Mr.  Fox  had  done — and  this  they  in  eftect 
tohl  him  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  upon  that  par- 
ti.uhir  subject.  Tlie  natunil  inference  was,  that  it  stood  too 
hi^li  ill  their  esteem  to  be  suffered  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wit heriui^  inlluencc  of  his  censure.*  There  was  something  in 
this  of  jH)litieal  ingratitude,  and  obviously  no  small  portion  of 
folly  and  indiscretion  ;  for  it  impressed  general  belief  in  the 

•  Hiirke  liimst'lf  wittily  ohHcrvod  at  a  subsequent  time,  that  the  topic  of 
Fnmce,  tliouirh  oj)eii  to  every  one  else,  wsis  by  the  opposition  tahoo*ed  to 
him — by  what  rite  of  authority,  or  superstition,  he  could  not  divine. 
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coun^  that  the  minority,  instead  of  viewing  the  French 
question  asmatter  of  serious  inquiry  and  deliberation,  had  at 
once  and  so  heartily  adopted  its  spirit,  as  to  proceed  to  the 
last  extremities  with  one  of  the  heads  of  their  body  sooner 
than  hear  him  treat  it  with  reprobation. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  tell  in  favour  of  Burke. 
Ear  from  being  the  first  to  broach  the  topic  as  a  provocative 
to  quarrel,  he  had  on  the  contrary  studiously  avoided  it  in. 
this  and  the  preceding  sessions  until  introduced  by  the  per- 
sons who  now  professed  to  wish  to  avoid  the  subject.  It  waa 
obviously  his  interest  not  to  disagree  with  those  with  whom 
he  had  oeen  so  long  connected,  and  more  especially  at  thia 
moment  when  it  was  believed  in  consequence  of  words 
which  fell  from  the  King  on  the  dispute  with  Eussia,  that 
they  were  likely  to  come  into  power.*  He  had  already 
explicitly  declared  his  intention  to  separate  from  the  dearest 
friends  he  possessed  who  should  give  countenance  to  the  re- 
volutionary doctrines  then  afloat ;  and  the  breach  with  Mr* 
Sheridan  proved  that  this  was  no  idle  threat.  He  doubtless 
felt  displeased  that  his  general  opinions  should  be,  if  not 
misrepresented  at  least  so  far  misapplied  as  to  become  the 
means  of  charging  him  with  dereliction  of  principle.  He 
might  be  angry  that  this  should  be  done  by  one  who  had 
long  been  his  friend,  and  who  boasted  even  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  his  disciple.  He  could  not  be  well  pleased  that 
this  disciple  should  condemn  his  book  without  ceremony  as 
an  attack  on  all  free  governments.  He  could  not  be  highly 
conciliated  by  that  friend  withdrawing,  as  had  been  the  case 
for  a  few  preceding  years,  much  of  that  public  confidence 
which  he  had  hitherto  reposed  in  him.  For  as  no  similarity 
existed  in  their  private  pursuits,  they  were  political  friends  or 
they  were  nothmg ;  and  the  withholding  confidence  on  such 
subjects  became  in  fact  a  tacit  dissolution  of  the  compact  by 
which  they  had  been  united. 

In  addition,  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
scarcely  possible  they  could  continue  on  the  same  terms  as 
before.  The  dispute  was  not  about  a  private  or  trivial,  but 
a  great  constitutional  matter  which  superseded  all  minor 

*  Mr  Fox  had  himself  communicated  to  Burke  a  few  days  before  a 
speech  made  by  the  King  at  the  levee  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  government 
oould  not  be  properly  conducted  by  Mr.  Pitt  it  might  be  done  by  others, 
ior.he  was  not  wedded  to  him. 
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r.ii^i.i,  nil  ions, — n<»t  a  familiar  or  speculative  topic  on  which 
t!.*  y  iM.irht  ainiral)ly  dili'cr,  and  pass  ou  to  the  consideration 
«■♦"  ..f'..  j>  (Hi  wli it'll  ihry  agreed ;  but  cue  in  its  consequences 
ii.v..:\iiij  ilu-  wry  cxisti'nci'  of  the  state.  It  was  a  question 
V. },«.;:y  ii»\v.  Jt  was  une  which  interested  every  man  in 
ti.  •  iviii-il.iiii.  It  was  constantly  and  progressively  before 
t/ii- «  \ I  >  lit"  Parliaiiunt.  It  met  the  loaders  at  everv  turn  in 
«!<  'mI.  ,  ami  in  simictonii  or  another  mingled  in  every  discufi- 
>ii!i  <'i'  hii't  ur  principle.  It  was  in  itself  full  of  dlAiculties, 
ut'  j.il:-'  'I  points  and  t^harp  angles,  against  which  neither 
f'U.ii  III!)  >\iilH)ut  fi-fling  some  degree  of  irritation;  audit 
\\;i-  "!!■  i.n  wli it'll  frt>ni  the  first  each  seemed  to  liave  staked 
lii>  w  !.<.!(■  rtputaticin  for  ptJitical  wisdom  against  the  other; 
-Mr.  I'i'X,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generous  andimwaiy 
]h:iii  :  Mr.  Durkc  with  the  penetration  of  a  profound  philo- 
M'i>!ic  r  aiiti  I  lit-  talcuhiting  sagacity  of  a  practical  statesman, 
hi  -'i[»jM.rt  ut"  thtir  ui)initms  both  were  quite  as  vehement 
:i>  tiii-  tasc  rtipiircd;  one  pushing  on  or  being  pushed  by 
<  >l«jM.-it  imi,  to  ajM>lt)gi/.e  for  the  misdeeds  ofthe  French  lievo- 
1.1.  "ii:  tin'  (»iht'r  outstripping  the  van  of  the  Ministry,  or 
lai  l:<  r  Icailiiii,'  it,  in  bitter  reprobation.  Constant  contention, 
"  li.-iinl  to  hanil  and  foot  to  foot,'*  as  Burke  expressed  his 
tl.  t«  riiiiiiMtion  tt)  ctuitend,  could  lead  especially  with  an  old 
ii>^n(i:it»'  only  to  ct)Ulness  ;  and  from  coldness  to  alienation, 
li-'Mi  iiliciiatinn  tt)  tlislikc,  the  steps  are  few,  and  quick,  and 
t<  ii.iin.  A  breach  thcrcft)re  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 
\\  lirtlii-r  ii  ouLrlit  nt)t  tt>  have  taken  place  by  degrees,  and 
wiili  !i-^  ot"  publicity,  is  matter  t)f  opinion,  and  at  best  of 
littlr  rdhsctiufucc.  Au  t)j)en  and  decisive  expression  of  hia 
iiiiml  (In  a  fault )  had  hitherto  characterized  the  Irish  orator 
ujKiii  :ill  (K't-asious  ;  antl  he  pn»bably  thought  the  same  mode 
t.r  eniuliiet  uow  nu)re  liont>unible  in  itself,  and  more  calcu- 
lated tn  iuipress  uptui  the  country  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
ol"  it-  (lau^^er,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that  the 
ilaiiLT*'!'  uas  near.  » 

All  ])revi()us  circumstances  since  April  15th,  when  the 
claiiKtur  of  his  t)\vn  party  prevented  him  replying  to  Mr. 
l'o\,  plainly  intimated  a  rupture  in  the  Whig  ranks.  The 
lalti'P  LcentltMiian  lt)ng  afterwards  regretted  this  imprudent 
proceetliiig  t)f  his  supporters,  saying  that  though  the  conflict 
between  them  might  have  been  hotter  and  fiercer,  it  would 
probably  have  left  no  unpleasant  feelings  behind.     In  &ct 
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the  next  morning  a  general  alarm  at  the  consequences  of  this 
step  spread  through  the  party,  and  several  conciliatory- 
explanations  and  apologies  were  offered  to  Burke.  Many- 
who  agreed  in  Fox's  opinions  did  not  hesitate  to  eondemn 
him  for  imprudence  in  expressing  them,  though  it  was  equally 
true  that  he  had  been  urged  to  do  so  by  others,  and  for  not 
having  already  done  so  before,  a  few  of  the  number  had  been 
tempted  to  say  he  was  deficient  in  firmness.  On  the  other  hand 
Burke's  personal  friends,  and  the  connexions  of  the  Duke  of 
Portlaud,  though  agreeing  in  his  views,  wished  him  to  pass 
over  the  opinions  and  the  challenges  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  in 
silence.  This  he  urged  was  impossible.  He  was  willing  to  for- 
get the  total  want  of  consideration  and  respect  shown  to  him 
on  recent  occasions,  as  well  as  the  abuse  durected  against  his 
writings ;  yet  in  addition  to  these,  without  any  overt  act  to 
cause  such  a  proceeding,  he  had  been  thrice  within  a  week 
pointedly  dared  to  the  discussion ;  and  standing  as  he  did, 
pledged  to  the  House  and  to  the  country  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  look  like  political  cowardice  to  shrink  from  the  contest. 
Besides,  he  thought  Mr.  Fox's  opinions  of  weight  in  the 
country,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  circulate  unopposed. 
He  felt  further  impelled,  by  an  imperious  sense  of  pubhc  duty, 
which  he  considered  paramount  to  all  other  considerations 
whatever. 

While  intimation  was  received  toward  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Whig  leader  had  determined 
to  interrupt  him  on  any  allusions  to  French  aftairs,  that  gen- 
tleman himself  in  company  with  a  friend,  waited  upon  him  to 
request  that  the  discussion  might  be  postponed  till  another 
opportunity,  which  Mr.  Burke  however  pointed  out  was  not 
likely  to  occur  again '  during  the  Session.  To  convince  Mr. 
Pox,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  personal  or  offensive  should 
proceed  from  him,  he  stated  explicitly  what  he  meant  to 
say,  mentioning  the  heads  of  his  arguments,  and  the  limita- 
tions he  designed  to  impose  on  himself;  an  instance  of  can- 
dour which  Mr.  Fox  returned  by  relating  the  favourable 
expressions  recently  uttered  of  him  by  the  King.  The  in- 
terview, therefore,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  excited  no 
angry  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  they  walked  down  to  the 
House  together,  and  entered  it,  but  found  that  the  Quebec 

fovemment  bill  had  been  postponed  till  after  the  Easter 
olidays.     But  as  if  fated  to  fan  the  slumbering  flame  of 
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<ii-<.  i.^ifin,  ^Ir.  M.  A.  Taylor  obsen'cd  on  this  ereniDg  that 
ill'-  i'iii>titiitinn  of  that  culony  had  been  improperly  treated, 
l>\  i!i\<>lviii(j:  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of 
irnvt  riiiiK'Tit,  and  the  eonstitiitious  of  other  countries. 
lii>:iiii;ttifiiis  liad  biH'n  thrown  out  against  the  opinions  of 
fi. .!«.»■  «t'  the  i:«'iitlenu'n  witli  \iliom  he  acted.  If,  therefore, 
III-  toll  I  id  the  miinMvT.  or  antf  of  her  riffht  honourable  gentleman^ 
^\  :iii*i(  r  tmni  tlic  strict  dini-ussion  of  the  matter,  he  should  call 
liiin  to  unli-r  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  The 
:illu-inii  to  Burke  was  palpable  and  so  he  considered  it,  but 
iii.idi'  11"  reply. 

Mr.  l'n.\.  uith  more  consideration,  admitted  that  in  form* 
iiii:  II  LT'i^triinient  for  a  c<»lony,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
ti!<-  ■_''  in  I'm!  j»rinii|)h's  of  all  governments.  He  himself  had 
;il:ii«i'  il  jM-rliajis  too  often,  to  the  French  Bevolution.  He  had 
:ii>.i  >j..'lirn  iimrli  on  the  p^oveniment  of  the  American  States 
li.(;iii>.-  thev  ^^el•t)  in  the  vieinitv  of  Canada;  but  on  the 
(^)ii.  l)iM-  liill  lie  hiui  only  uttered  one  silly  levity,*  not  worth 
?•«.«. ;i.  .tion,  relative  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  he  meant  an 
nilii-i.'ii  tn  iheextinction  of  nobility  in  France  anditsre^val 
in  (  ;iiia<la.  Jle  was  not  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 
»i|i!rii'.iis  ;  neither  did  he  retract  any  which  he  had  heretofore 
a<l\aii«»il  on  that  suhjeci ;  and  when  the  Quebec  bill  came 
air.! in  tu  ]>e  <liseusse(l,  thont^h  from  the  respect  he  enter- 
i:ii!ii<l  tur  ^'nllle  of  his  friends  he  should  be  sorry  to  difter 
iVs'iii  i!u  in.yet  he  would  deliver  his  opinions  fearlessly.  Mr. 
r.  .\v\^  reiiiarked  tliat  the  debate  had  turned  im^gularly  both 
«ii  r'<  nn>jK'(t  and  antieipation,  and  hinted  that  Mr.  Fox 
>lini!(i  have  followed  the  example  of  ^Ir.  Burke,  in  writing, 
laiini"  tlian  in  sju-akini;  there,  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  IJurke,  in  an  aiiectinu:  manner  assured  the  House  that 
nnt  liinir  <ie|)resse(l  liim  more — n(»thinghad  ever  more  aii'ected 
}i...l\  nnd  inin<l— -than  the  thought  of  meeting  his  friend  as 
a  (lircct  aniau:onist.  AftiT  notienig  allusions  thrown  out 
and  the  aeeompanyiuLj^  observations,  he  considered  that  in 
r];.riiiiiix  a  new  constitution,  it  was  desirable  to  refer  to  various 
Inims  oi'  i^^ovt^niment  and  examples  of  other  constitutions 
in  iivArv  to  see  to  what  extent  certain  principles  had  been 


•  TU\<  was,  tliat  "  nobility  stunk  in  tlio  nostrils  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
■;i,"      riir  phrase  itsrlf  was  not  orij^inal,  but  had  been  used  by  Burke 
many  yvarti  bclbre  upplied  to  a  fonuer  uupopular  House  of  Commons. 
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adopted  elsewhere,  and  how  thej  had  sncceeded  or  were  likdy 
to  succeed.  His  opinions  on  government  he  presumed  not 
to  be  unknown.  Gentlemen  had  become  fond  of  quoting  him 
in  thafc  House;  and  the  more  he  considered  the  French 
Constitution,  the  more  sorry  he  was  to  see  it  riewed  with  any 
degreeof  favour.  Once  in  the  preceding  session  he  had  thought 
lumself  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  very  fully  upon  the 
subjecft ;  but  since  that  Ume  he  had  never  mentioned  it  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  no  man  there/ore  could  charge  him  with 
Juufing  provoked  the  conversation  that  had  passed.  He  should, 
however,  give  his  opinion  on  particular  principles  of  goffern- 
ment  in  the  future  progress  of  the  Quebec  bill.  He  acquitted 
with  much  candour  his  right  honourable  friend  of  any  per- 
sonal oflfence  in  the  interruption  he  had  lately  erpenenced 
(April  15),  in  attempting  to  answer  his  recent  panegyric  on 
France :  and  he  finished  by  saying,  that  should  he  and  that 
friend  differ,  he  desired  it  to  be  recollected  that  however 
dear  he  considered  his  friendship,  there  was  something  still 
dearer  in  his  mind— the  love  of  his  country.  Neither  was 
he*8timulated  to  the  part  he  should  take  by  any  connexion 
with  people  in  office ;  for  whatever  they  knew  of  his  political 
sentiments  they  had  learned  from  him,  not  he  from  them. 

Such  were  the  precursors  of  this  political  storm.  All  the 
party  elements  had  for  some  time  appeared  surcharged  with 
copabustible  matter  which  required  but  a  spark  in  order  to 
explode,  and  this  the  unwise  members  supplied.  Our  surprise 
is  chiefly  excited  by  the  strange  delusion  that  Burke,  whose 
decision  of  character  and  determination  to  carry  through  any 
thing  he  had  once  taken  in  hand  could  admit  of  no  mistake, 
should  be  expected  to  submit  to  their  arbitrary  decj-ee  of  silence. 
No  infatuation  could  be  greater.  Of  all  men  in  the  House 
they  ought  to  have  known  that  he  was  the  last  to  be  turned 
from  any  purpose  which  he  thought  public  duty  required ; 
his  conviction  of  being  right  was  the  result  as  they  knew  of 
long  and  anxious  consideration.  Mr.  Fox,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  ^ven  the  challenge,  yet  was  evidently  in  dread  of  the 
catastrophe  that  ensued,  while  his  retainers  proceeding  a 
point  further  resolved  that  if  intimidation  could  succeed  there 
should  be  no  contest.  The  preceding  observations  of  Burke 
evinced  a  resolute  though  conciliatory  spirit ;  the  friends  of 
Fox  thought  proper  angrily  to  resent  this  determinaticMi ; 
V  and  during  the  interval  between  this  period  and  the  6th  of 
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M.'.\.  {  ..lin  intimations  fniind  vent  in  the  Opposition  Bews- 
l.s:-'-   :!i:it   lu-  ^lKHlKl  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  his 

A     ! '  •<  was  rlrarly  impolitic  ;  the  conduct  of  the  body  in 
t-  .   V.'.   .»■  atrair.  liarsli  if  n<»t  hostile.     That  of  Mr.  Fox  it  is 
.•i!-'  i'.  :!i.  lilt  1. 1  ixplain.     In  treating  of  a  constitution  for  a 
<■•   ■  :  \  \\':;iih  rml»racrd  Kuglish  and  French  interests,  it  was 
•-■.ii-.-  '\  .Sit  «»!' nnliT  to  contrast  their  respective  constitutions 
\\  !:.  i::;ii  «.t' ilii*  one  pn^poscd  ;  but  it  seemed  strange  that 
t- .  -:,;:  .   |M!\lli  LTJ'  sIkmiKI  bc  dcuicd  to  another  member  of  at 
K  :i-:  » ..!.:il  taKiiis  and  «»t'  the  same  party,  because  he  drew  a 
i\:]':'*  !i  I  I  r.iinlusion.     Why.  it  was  pertinently  asked, should 
.Mr.  I'.  \  aiid  Mr.  Sliorichin  have  license  to  extol  the  French 
n\.   :;!i.iniir  rnii>titulit»n  when  speaking  upon  the  Quebec 
I'   .  \\'.::i'  to  .Mr.   Hiirke.  the  ti»pic  of  France  should  be  for- 
I  i-i«.'  I  ":     Surprise  likew  ise  arose  that  the  former  should  pro- 
f<  >^   ^i'li  waiin  adniiratit»n   of  t  he  French  revolution,  when 
c'!:!! --I  iil\  iini  one  bcneiicial  result  had  arisen  from  it,  or 
>•  •  I:  -"i    likiK    to  ans(\  to  that  or  to  any   other  couutrv. 
1:   ;  .  -  admiration  were  sincert*,  what  conclusions  could  be 
<l'"r\ii  iVoiii  liis  political   wisdom  or  prudence?     If  it  were 
1..  i.  i!,.   iiihrcnrc  was  equally  against  his  political  honesty, 
li  ;»  i.  »  inon'  tlian   justice  to   him  to   state    however  that 
w ''::.:    Ill-   paiii'Lryrised   in  the    gross,  he  condemnt^d  almost 
r.:.".:'.- -nilv  in  »!- tail ;  an»l  more  in  private  conversation  than 
li'-  (■■-.  "..'  lie  lirouLrlit  to  express  in  debate.     It  is  on  record 
l:'iv.  w.-c  iliat  Thoui:h  on  two  occasions  he  applauded  the  new 
I'f.  '  r!     (I'lisfilnfioii  as  "the  most  stupendous  and  glorious 
« li.ri.  .•  i.r  lilieit\  which  had  l»een  erected im  the  founthition  of 
l.iii;;:>:!  iiitr^riiv  in  anv  time  or  cimntrv,"  he  afterwards  when 
p'.-'ii  il  ii\  Ml'.  l)urke,  e.\'])lanied  away  his  meaning  by  sa\ing 
ill.;!  it  aj'plieil  to  the  revohition, — not  to  the  Constitution. 
Hi-  xi'.tiinents  seemed  m(»re  than  once  to  waver  as  to  the  line 
«.i"  rcii.iiict  most  littiiigfor  him  to  pursue.     It  hasbee^i  always 
Im  ii.  \(mI  that    he  was  urired  on  bv  sinister  influence,  or  that 
i.iiwiic  ]Kissioii  for  p(»pu]arity  he  always  avowed,to  take  the  side 
Im-  dill :  aiul  that  having  irreeoverably  lost  Burke  by  going  too 
fai'.  lie  was  ()])liged  to  go  further  in  order  to  retain  8heridan, 
who  is  said  to  have  exacted  explicit  declaration  of  his  opinions 
as  the  price  of  his  continued  exertions  in  Parliament.    Ithaa 
been   asscM'led  bv  some  of  the  ^Jembers  who  continued  to 
adhere  to  him — that  he  would  ultimately  have  been  brought 
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over  to  Burke's  views  had  not  the  precipitate  separation  of 
the  latter  affected  his  pride ;  for  that  after  the  publicity  of 
the  quarrel  if  he  should  relinquish  his  opinions  in  ofder  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  it  would  look  so  much  like  weakness 
as  to  lose  him  the  lead  in  his  party,  if  not  in  public  esteem. 
It  is  likewise  said  that  Biu*ke  himself  expected  to  make  a 
convert  of  him  even  after  their  disagreement.  Yet  to  a  distant 
observer,  these  sanguine  conclusions  were  not  at  aU  probable* 
Mr.  Fox  knew,  that  by  joining  administration  he  must  be- 
come a  secondary  personage  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  could  not  be 
expected  voluntarily  to  surrender  half  of  that  power  which  he 
enjoyed  as  a  whole.  While  on  the  other  hand,  by  not 
accepting  oiBfice  but  merely  showing  himself  in  Parliament  to 
re-echo  the  voice  of  Ministry,  or  by  seceding  altogether  from 
business,  he  equally  ran  the  hazard  of  losing  something  of  his 
public  importance.  There  was  the  further  consideration 
whether  even  if  admitted  to  an  equality  of  power,  it  was 
probable  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  agree  in  their  general  mea- 
sures. A  calculation  of  these  chances,  and  perhaps  a  real 
belief  of  serving  the  cause  of  liberty  by  remaining  at  the  head 
of  Opposition,  determined  him  to  keep  his  station.  Far  be  it 
from  my  wish  to  "lean  upon  the  memory  of  a  great  man;" 
but  simple  justice  to  another  still  greater,  requires  that  an 
impartial  statement  should  be  opposed  to  misrepresentations 
still  applied  to  him  in  consequence  of  this 'schism,  by  certain 
unscrupulous  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  rival  leader  of  the 
Whigs.* 

*  This  has  been  even  very  recently  repeated.  The  passagre  in  the  text 
was  printed  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  rupture 
fully  known  and  recognized  as  historical  facts  since  1791.  I  was  surprised 
therefore  to  see  a  random  contradiction  of  the  account  irom  Lord  Holland  in 
*•  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,*'  in  the  following"  few  unceremonious  and 
unsupported  words — "  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  account  of  that 
memorable  debate  in  Prioi''s  Life  of  Burke."  I  might  rest  content  with 
the  remarks  of  the  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  CLXXXi.  June, 
1852)  in  refuting  this,  as  he  has  done  so  many  more,  of  that  Nobleman's 
random  statements ;  but  somotliing  more  may  be  due  to  the  reader.  His 
Lordship  does  not  venture  to  give  any  account  himself  or  from  any  of  his 
friends,  of  what  he  presumed  or  knew  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
quarrel.  He  does  not  even  hint  in  what  point  mine  is  erroneous.  In  truth 
he  could  not  do  so  without  being  guilty  of  mis-statement.  The  detail  was 
carefully  drawn  up  after  the  perusal  of  several  accounts  more  or  less  full, 
written  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  and  could  no  more  be  falsified, 
were  there  any  such,  design,  than  any  memorable  event  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  present  day.  It  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Haviland  Burke 
from  many  details  given  by  his  mother  then  resident  with  her  uncle«  who 
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An  anonlote  of  thisineniorabl««TeDUig  rtilat4>d  \iy  n  ^Tembof 
wlio  had  »dopt*jd  Mr,  Fos'b  opinions,  eviuces,  contrary  to  the 
inft^ronce  lie  draw*,  that  Burke  instead  of  displnviug  tiae  Ciilm- 
neM  of  ODe  wlio  had  couie  doim  to  tho  House  prepmredfora 
mptuTp.  fell  tlip  irritation  whit;b  unpremeditated  quarrels,  and 
thehor»li  reception  he  had  Mpcrienctil.wort-  caliilated  toeicite, 

"  The  most  powerful  fooling*,"  say»  Mr.  Curwen,*  "were 

liad  bfferd  □uinvroiQ  parTiculan  from  him  and  bJA  Tiftilan  ftt  limoonASeld 
Bt  the  prriud  of  ibe  oocurrcD«e-  II  ytttt-  cosfiTiDfiA  v^rballj  atid  iti  writieu 
detnib  bv  Dr.  Walker  Kio^,  iiftfrvBnU  Dnbop  of  ltache«ter  and  Editur 
of  Burkc'a  Worki.  Aod  It  wa*  fuiiber  eonfimed  b;  a  v«iy  Tull  report, 
ocoupfing  Ihe  wholt  of  tbi^  poper  to  thv  eiduBion  ofotliFr  buI^pqU,  oltta 
Jaurnal  tapccliUy  devolfil  IoMt.  Fox.iliFKIarDlag  Cbroaidr.  Tieuodero 
evtnt  can  be  more  acDnntrly  vctrifleil.  Tlie  inwrriiptrrs  of  Uurke  vera 
in  •uPcenioD  Mr.  Baker,  Ur.  U.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  AnUm- 
tber,  Ivior,  Mr.  Or<i]r  >ii|iportcd  by  Slieridan,  Ivlce,  Mr.  Bt.  Jobn  npiiir 
XordShFffitld  villi  a  rou  ufneDBurearcoudad  by  Fan.  in  asiiercli  invbicll 
bn  dc^lsrrd  hii  aod  hia  riglit  houcumbli-  friend's  opinioiu  on  Ibe  FicDtli 
Rcvoluiiuti  ven  "  wide  ai  the  Poli^i  utindei ,"  md  that  it  was  '■  olio  of 
tba  icreatest  and  faappint  eveoli  uf  wliioli  Lialory  bun?  any  reoonl,*  and 
flnHlly  by  Mr.  Grey.  Tile  lattirr  occurrrd  altrr  Burke  had  (uid  thai  with 
aeveral  dlffereocea  nf  opiniaa  with  Fox,  nolliiiiK  hitherto  bad  inferrupltd  I 
their  fHrDdsIiiji.  This  drew  fortli  ihr  appeal  of  the  lattnr  in  ■  apntolt  | 
Gllin;;  five  eoluruna  of  the  uewspapar.  Lord  lloUuDd  woa  an  agreeable  and 
boKpitublemaii.  vhabiid  taolenough  Id  cultjiale  litrnu^r  aoctrly.  Bttthe 
was  drficient  in  judgment,  in  raiearch,  in  diMrimination,  in  aceuraoj  H 
an  aoDalieC,  and  warped  by  eitroiDe  |in>Judict'ii.  eommanly  unf&nuded  and 
often  aliHurd.  H«  was  no  more  filled  to  ait  dun-n  la  ibi 
Bcoumte  liiaiory,  than  lo  wriie  Epic  Poenu.  And  the 
thin  defept,  probably  induced  him  to  oegleol  ombodying  (he  hi 
be  poiiaeiurd  inio  n  life  at  bUr  uncle,  whiob  have  Ibeneu  paaaed  into  tba  aiDnt 
ak-illed  hnnda  of  Lord  Jobn  Rusaell. 

UfbisunbimpH,  if  not  fantrad,  lowarda  Barke,  we  hare  a  atiil  nma 
•pecimrn  in  the  fifth  Toiume  of  klDors't  "  Memoriiila  and  Corretpondenw." 
. — "Arked  Lord  UoUand  several  qutationa  aboul  Burke,  •uf;fmi«d  to  at 
by  reading  Prior's  life  oF  Burke.  Burke  very  aoiious  (Lord  JloUaiid  isyl) 
far  tbe  Conlilion.  Fifty-fonr  Aiticlea  of  iDipntiihineni  agaimt  Fax  tusn 
written  by  Burke  ttfor'  tbe  wparation.  In  hia  ■  lliitory  of  tbe  EB>.-llih 
Coluniee,'  Burke  euggvated  (Lord  Balland  tbiuka)  American  tautinn. 
Jiurke  nlwayf  a  Jobber."  Every  point  in  tliis  passage  is  tuiCrue — same  eo 
UotarionaEy  contrary  to  fiict  as  to  be  obviea^  la  a  cursory  render  of 
history — but  tliey  ihew  the  idle  BsaertionB  iu  wbicii  his  Lordnhip 
uatumed  to  indulge  equally  in  apeeob- and  in  writiofr.  Of  the  alleged 
jobbing  propensiliee  of  Burke,  every  Hcuount  of  his  proceeding  or  opuiious 
in  evai'y  ^easiun  he  sat  iu  Fiirtiiiiiieut,  ia  a  suflicient  refulutiun  ;  and  same 
of  tbe  coinplimenti  tmid  to  bim  by  opponents  and  triende  on  the  eoore  of 
disintereSTcdnesB  wlU  be  found  in  thiawork.—  Should  Ibe  reader  desire  fur- 
ther details  of  iJie  diepule  between  him  and  ¥ox,  a,  full  aocoimt  will  ba 
faund  iut^a  Aunual  BegiBter  for  1731. 
,  *  Tiurele  in  Ireland,  vol.  iL 
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manifested  on  th^  adjourDinent  of  the  House.  Whilst  I  was 
waiting  for  my  carriage,  Mr.  Burke  came  up  to  me  and 
requested,  as  the  night  was  wet,  I  would  set  him  down — •! 
could  not  refuse — though  I  confess  I  felt  a  reluctance  in  com- 
plying. As  soon  as  the  carriage  door  was  shut,  he  compli- 
mented me  on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
of  the  French,  on  which  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to  afibrd  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  approving  the  view  he  had  taken  of  those  measures  in 
the  House.  Former  experience  had  taught  me  the  conse- 
quences of  differing  from  his  opinions ;  yet  at  the  moment  I 
could  not  feel  disinclined  to  disguise  my  sentiments.  Mr. 
Burke,  catching  hold  of  the  check-string,  furiously  exclaimed, 
*  You  are  of  these  people !  set  me  down !'  With  some 
difficulty  I  restrained  him  ; — we  had  then  reached  Charing 
Cross— a  silence  ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we  reached 
his  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  when  he  hurried  out  of  the 
carriage  without  speaking,  and  thus  our  intercourse  ended." 
Yet  when  his  own  personal  and  political  interests  were  at 
stake,  he  displayed  nothing  of  this  spirit  of  irritation,  as  the 
following  anecdote  recorded  by  the  same  gentleman  testifies, 
and  it  is  only  one  among  many  others :  -^  "On  the  first  question 
of  the  Kegency  I  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  :  when  the  division 
was  proceeding,  Mr.  Burke  espied  me  remaining  in  my  seat ; 
he  turned  about  and  repeatedly  called  on  me,  but  as  I 
obeyed  not  the  summons,  a  laugh  at  his  expense  ensued. 
Though  evidently  displeased,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
he  did  not  resent  it." 

The  .House  meeting  again  on  the  11th,  Mr.  Fox  explained 
away  his  opinions  against  aristocracy ;  which  Pitt  sarcasti- 
cally said  he  was  glad  to  hear,  for  he  and  most  others  had 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  his  meaning  &om  what  had 
j^en  from  him  on  the  evening  they  had  last  assembled. 
Mr.  Burke  spoke  at  length  on  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  with  his  party.  IVIr.  Fox  again  assailed  him  with  some 
censures  and  personalities,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  if  he 
wished  to  return  to  his  party,  it  would  receive,  respect,  and  love 
him  as  heretofore.  Of  this  censure  and  invitation  little  notice 
was  taken,  no  attempt  being  made  to  recriminate  ;  so  that  in 
the  whole  of  this  affair  the  loss  of  temper  would  seem  to  have 
been  quite  as  great  in  the  one  gentleman  as  in  the  other. 
To.  Burke,  decided  separation  from  his  late  associates  may 
have  been  more  a  relief  than  annoyance.  He  now  stood  alone 
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lK't\v((n  the  two  great  parties— unallied  to  one,  and  eipe- 
ricnciiij^'  little  less  than  hostility  from  the  other  in  whose 
servile  liiri  political  life  had  heen  spent.  Private  uneasiness 
was  added  to  extreme  anxiety  for  public  interests,  which 
larL^'t  Iv  occupied  his  mind  and  even  affected  his  health.  **1 
am  ii«»t  well,  ►Speaker,"  said  he  approaching  the  chair  of  the 
J1(jusc  of  Commons  one  evening, — "I eat  too  much,  I  drink 
too  iiiucli,  and  1  sleep  very  little."*  Some  time  after  the  final 
rupture  with  his  former  party  he  quoted  in  Mr,  Addington's 

licarliiLT, 

*'  JOneoB  celfla  in  puppi,  jam  certuB  eundi 
Curpebat  somuos." 

And  ai^ain  when  assailed  by  interruptions  from  its  inferior 
retainers  ^ave  the  passage  from  King  Lear — 

**  Tiio  little  do^  and  all.  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
See — they  bark  at  me.'* 

]S'ot  the  least  remarkable  event  of  the  period  waa  the  very 
next  ni(  asvire  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox.  This,  while  often 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  hints  upon  inconsistency,  seemed  cal- 
(  uhite<l  to  render  his  own  more  particularly  marked,  as  in  the 
lati-  (jiiarrel  allusions  occurred  to  difference  of  opinion  with 
Hiuki*  on  this  ver}'  ]^oint — to  whom  in  fact,  the  present 
inidertaking  was  a  strong  though  unavowed  acknowledgment 
of  t  he  superiority  of  his  views  atan  early  period  of  his  me,  on 
a  L^reat  eonstitutional  matter.  This  was  the  bill  for  empow- 
eriiiLT  juiies  to  try  the  questions  both  of  law  and  of  fact  in 
jirox'Mitions  for  libel. 

It  has  jteen  noticed  that  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  intro- 
(liici  (I  l»y  Mr.  Dowdeswell  in  IMarch  1771,  in  consequence  of 
the  dix  iissions  which  arose  from  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in 
Ahiion's  trial  for  publishing  Junius's  Letter  to  the  Kjng. 
This  measure  ]Mr.  Burke  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party, 
not  only  suii:^ested  but  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  sup- 
])oited  in  tlie  House  by  an  able  speech.  Ministry  resisted  it, 
and  anioni,^  otliers  Mr.  Fox  pointedly.  Lord  Shelbume  and 
his  friends  gave  it  a  hollow  support;  Lord  Chatham  and  his 
ioUowers,  scouted  it ;  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  attacked  it  ano- 
nymously in  the  newspapers;  yet  all  these  persons  formed 
seeti(»ns  of  Opposition — so  much  were  the  judgment  and 
constitutional  tendencies  of  the  Irish  orator  even  then  in 
aciNanee  of  his  ablest  contemporaries.     This  ungracious  re- 
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Ception  probably  prevented  him  from  renewing  it.  Mr.  Fox 
at  the  present  moment,  seized  upon  the  question  perhaps  as 
a  prop  to  falling  popularity ;  and  though  it  be  an  understood 
tme  for  one  Member  of  Parliament  before  he  seizes  upon  the 
proposition  of  another  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Fox  did  not  think  this  compliment  necessary, 
although  no  breach  had  then  (February)  taken  place  between 
them.  He  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Burke,  made  no  apology  or 
reference,  acknowledged  no  obligation ;  but  adopted  the  spirit 
and  substance,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  words  of  the  bill  of 
1771,  as  his  own  exclusive  property.*  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
he  did  not  know  who  the  real  author  was,  though  ignorance 
on  that  point  was  possible ;  but  the  bill  itself  from  having 
opposed,  and  from  nis  late  reference  to  it,  he  could  not  have 
*  For  the  information  of  the  reader  the  chief  heads  of  each  are  subjoined. 


Jury  BiU  of  1771. 

I.* Whereas  doubts  and  contro- 
versies have  arisen  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  Jurors  to  try  the  whole 
matter  charged  in  indictments,  and 
informations  for  seditious  and  other 
libels  ;  for  settling  and  clearing  the 
same  in  time  to  come,  be  it  enacted, 
&c.  thA  from  and  after,  &c.,  the 
jurors  who  shall  be  duly  impanelled 
and  sworn  to  try  the  issue  between 
the  King  and  the  defendant,  upon 
any  indictment  or  information  for  a 
seditious  libel,  or  a  libel  under  any 
othtir  denomination  or  description, 
shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
held  and  reputed,  in  law  and  in  right, 
competent  to  try  every  part  of  the 
matter  laid  or  charged  in  the  said 
indictment  or  information,  compre- 
hending the  criminal  intention  of 
the  defendant,  and  evil  tendency  of 
the  libel  charged,  as  well  as  the 
mere  fact  of  the  publication  thereof ; 
and  the  application  by  inuendo  of 
blanks,  initial  letters,  pictures,  and 
other  devices,  any  law  or  usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

IL  ProvidecLfhat  nothing  in  the 
act  be  construed  to  prevent  or  re- 
strain the  judges  or  justices  before 
whom  such  issues  shall  be  tried, 
firom  instructing  the  jurors  concern- 
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I.  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen, 
whether  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
or  information  for  the  making  or 
publishing  any  libel,  where  an  issue 
or  issues  are  joined  between  the 
King  and  the  defendant  or  defen- 
dants, on  the  plea  of  not  guilty 
pleaded,  it  be  competent  to  the  jury 
impanelled  to  try  the  same,  to  give 
their  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue;  be  it  therefore  declared 
and  enacted,  &c.  &c.,  that  on  every 
such  trial,  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the 
issue  may  give  a  general  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole 
matter  put  in  issue  upon  such  in- 
dictment or  information,  and  shall 
not  be  required  or  directed  by  the 
Court  or  Judge  before  whom  such 
indictment  or  information  shall  be 
tried,  to  find  the  defendant  or  de« 
fendants  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof 
of  the  publication  by  such  defen- 
dant or  defendants,  of  the  paper 
charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the 
sense  ascribed  to  the  same  on  such 
indictment  or  information. 

II.  Provided  always,  that  on 
every  such  trial  the  court  or  judge 
before  whom  such  indictment  or  in- 
formation shall  be  tried,  shall,  ac- 
cording to  their  or  his  ^i^cretion 
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!'■  rir'  'it«*n.    AVh.'itover  merit  thcrt^lbre  be  in  this  meaBure,  for 
i'.c  larger  propurtiou  bevond  all  question  belongs  to  Mr« 

I'lM'  }a)H)urs  ot*  the  latter  at  the  commencement  of  this 
i!-M.il>l('il  session  liad  been  equally  arduous,  though  less  pe^ 
>"!i:iii\  :iiritaiin.i;thau  thos**?  towanlsits  close.  An  important 
('  '.i-i  it  ut  ioiial  (question  was  mooted,  whether  the  impeachment 
li.i".  ii..i  ahaird  l)y  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1790?  He 
inaii.taiiird  with  i^reat  vigour  and.ability  that  it  had  not.  Mr. 
\''>\  and  Mr.  rill  (who  met  privately  for  the  last  time  in 
r  ii-iiit.itiini  lui  tiiis  subjeet,  and  the  only  time  since  1783), 
.Mr.  hmulas,  3Ir.  Addington  the  JSjx^aker,  Mr,  Adam,  and 
I'ii-  <-h!,t'  talent  of  both  Houses  supported  the  same  Yiews. 
N«aily  all  the  lawyers  were  of  an  opposite  opinion  and 
a!ii'!iu'  tln'in  ^Ir.  Krskiiu',  who  laboured  iiard  to  support  this 
iiii<-''i-t  iiiiiional  doctrine.  The  attempt  drew  from  the  chief 
!i i.ii  1:11:1  r  many  sareastie  remarks,  especially  after  Erskine, 
w  ill)  had  Ih  rn  retained  in  a  cause  on  the  other  side,  and  was 
nt'  r-iurs*'  not  inv  from  bias,  had  remarked  that  the  Lawyers 
w «'!-•-  not  at  home  in  that  House;  when  Burke  said,  he  be- 

iiii:  till'  law  upon  the  nintter  so  in  give  their  or  his  opinion  of  direc- 
i>M:i-.  :i->  tully  as  may  h.'  ilone  in  \  tions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in 
(iilicr  rniMli'iucnnors.  vvhi>re  thf*  ju-  issue  between  the  King  and  the 
rors  till  aiul  «>u>;ht  to  try  th(>  whole  defendant  or  defendants*  in  lilM 
III  ittiT  :  nor  to  rt.>train  thi*  jurord  :  manner  as  in  other  criminal  cases* 
tn  111  fhi.iin;;  tin*  matftTsjK'oial,  ittho 
I.-iw  tn  tiu'iu  ."liuli  M'oni  ditlicult  and  I 

tl.>u''tt"lll.  j 

III.  Prosidcd  also,  that  nufhini;        III.  Provided  also,  that  nothing 
hcniit  rontaiiu'd  shall  be  construtMi     herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
'0  t.ikr    from  tiio  ilcfiMidant,   after    conHtrued  to  extend,  to  prevent  the 
vcnlict    tnuiul.    the  ri^ht  of  laying  '  jury  from   finding  a  special  verdict 
•>ui-h  (siilt'iu'e   before  the  Court  in     in  their  discretion,  as  in  other  crinu* 
whii-i)   Mii-h  viTilu't  was   found,  as     nal  cases. 
iiia\  ttiui  to  niititiation  or  extenua-  ; 
timi  of  his  said  otlence,  as  has  been  < 
usually  practised  before  this  act,         I 

■  IV.  Provided  also,  that  in  case 
the  jury  shall  find  the  defendant  or 
!  defendants  guilty,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  said  defendant  or 
defendants  to  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment  on  such  ground  and  in 
such  manner  as  by  nw  be  or  they 
might  have  done  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  any  thing  htfein  to  the 
contrary  notwithstan^ng. 
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liev6d  they  were  not. — "They  were  birds  of  a  difierent 
feather,  and  only  perched  in  that  House  on  their  flight  to 
another — only  resting  their  pinions  there  for  a  while,  yet 
ever  fluttmng  to  be  gone  to  the  region  of  coronets ;  like  the 
Hibernian  in  the  ship,  they  eared  not  how  soon  she  foundered, 
because  they  were  only  passengers — their  best  bower  anohop 
tras  always  cast  in  the  House  of  Lords.''  In  another  aeit* 
tence  he  expressed  a  wish  **  to  see  the  country  governed  by 
law,  but  not  by  lawyers.*'  On  the  14th  of  February  when 
Srskine,  who  had  already  sustained  many  bitine  sarcasmsi 
complained  of  the  length  of  the  trial,  Burke,  after  an  able 
defence  of  the  managers  upon  whom  no  blame  rested  in  the 
opinions  either  of  Ministry  or  Opposition,  asked  **  whether 
the  learned  gentleman  remembered,  that  if  the  trial  had 
continued  three,  the  oppressions  had  continued  for  20  years  t 
Whether,  after  all,  there  were  hour-glasses  for  measuring  the 
grievances  of'maiJcind?  or  whether  those  whose  ideas  never 
travelled  beyond  a  nisi  priua  cause,  were  better  calculated  to 
ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the  length  of  an  impeachment, 
than  a  rabbit  who  breeds  six  times  in  a  year  was  to  judge,  of 
the  time  proper  for  the  gestation  of  an  elephant  ?'*  Mr» 
Fox  was  not  less  severe  in  strictures  upon  the  iegal  pro« 
fession. 

The  other  measures  in  which  he  took  part  were  by  an 
eloquent  speech,  seconded  by  Fox  and  Pitt,  in  support  of 
Mr.  Mitford's  bill  granting  indulgence  to  protesting  JEtoman 
Catholic  Dissenters,  or  those  who  denied  the  Pope's  supre* 
tnacy  in  temporal  matters ;  on  the  slave  trade ;  on  the  Rus- 
sian armament ;  and  an  eloquent  one  (May  12th)  on  Mr. 
G-rey's  motion  to  inquire  into  the  eiSect^  of  imprisonment 
for  iebt — a  practice  to  which  his  humane  propensities  were 
at  all  times  alive ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  present  day  by 
passing  the  Insolvent  Act  has  fully  adopted  his  ideas. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to  Map* 
gate  for  the  benefit  of  warm  salt-water  baths  for  Mrs.  Burke^ 
at  which  an  anecdote  is  related  indicative  of  his  sense  of 
propriety  in  matters  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  At  church, 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  unexpectedly  saluted  with  a  j>olitioal 
sermon,  which  though  complimentary  to  his  own  views  of 
public  affairs,  was  so  little  suited  in  his  opinion  to  the  plaoe, 
that  he  displayed  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disapprobation 
by  rising  frequently  during  its  continuance,  taking  his  hat 
as  if  to  depart,  and  reseatmg  ]uniself  with  aiL  «ar  m  evident 
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iinpaticnco.  '*  Surely,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  "  the 
clmrcli  is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce  may  be  allowed  to 
tlu'  (lisscnsions  and  animosities  of  mankind.' 

I)iiriii2;  the  stay  of  the  family  here,  his  niece  Miss  French, 
rrlatt's  an  instance  of  the  knowledge  of  small  things  pofl* 
hcsscd  l)y  her  uncle  being  unexpectedly  put  to  the  test.  A 
ball  Ihinii;  to  take  place  at  the  rooms,  the  ladies  who  had 
ecn  1/1  lie  in  public  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Burke's  indis- 
j)()siiit)n,  became  anxious  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  colours 
and  nHnlcs  in  what  was  then  a  fashionable  resort,  but  were 
])u/.zU'(l  to  iind  a  fit  nu'ssenger  to  dispatch  upon  this  impor- 
tant errand.  Mr.  Burke  overhearing  the  conversation,  im- 
nicdiatcly  removed  the  diflieulty  by  jocularly  offering  himself 
as  Kmhansador  ejctraordinary  on  tne  occasion ;  and  when  he 
tnund  that  much  merriment  was  excited  by  the  proposal, and 
home  remarks  made  upon  his  unfitness  for  a  mission  requiriDg 
a  spi'cial  knowledj»c  of  caps,  dresses,  flounces;  tuckers,  and 
all  the  ])ara])hernalia  of  female  dress,  good-humouredly  re- 
|)li('d,  "  C'onie,  come,  I  know  more  of  these  things  than  you 
^'ive  mv  credit  for;  my  knowledge  must  not  be  undervalued 
until  it  is  tried."  To  the  rooms  accordingly  he  went  duly 
insiruited  by  the  ladies,  made  his  remarks  according  to  in- 
striict'ions,  and  returned  with  a  humorous  and  as  it  proved 
correct  account  of  all  he  had  observed. 

Another  rather  unusual  incident  savoured  more  of  the 
ni\  >t  eiy  treijuentlyattached  to  the  proceedings  of  a  statesman. 
M.  I)e  Calonne,  then  in  England,  who  had  become  agent  of 
iiiini>ter  fur  the  French  Princes  at  Coblentz,  conceived  the 
tlesiij^n  of  privately  consulting  Mr.Burkeon  their  interests  and 
tiiat  of  the  French  monarchy.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
to  Mai-^^ate,  and  left  an  anonymous  letter  at  Burke's  residence 
n  (jiiest  iuij;  a  private  interview,  so  that  the»visit  should  be 
unknown  to  the  French  Embassy.  This  was  at  first  refused. 
I'lntlier  ex])lanations  being  given,  a  meeting  took  place  as 
desired,  and  the  result  was  a  mission  of  the  younger  Burke, 
as  the  representative  of  his  father's  opinions  and  views  on 
the  <j:reat  (piestion  then  ao;itating  Europe  to  Coblentz,  with 
the  approbation  of  Government.  "  We  did  not  discover  the 
rial  ])ui-])()se  of  this  mystery,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  many 
years  al'terward,  "  for  some  time,  but  supposed  it  was  some- 
thin<j:  connected  with  France." 

In  Auj^ust  Sir  Joshua  Krcynolds  published  a  print  of  him, 
by  Bouedetti,  from  the  best  portrait  paint-ed  by  himself  in 
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1775.  Underneath,  the  President  caused  to  be  engraved  the 
following  lines  from  the  fifth  book  of  Paradise  Lost — ^the 
conduct  of  the  good  Abdiel ;  a  strong  allusion,  to  the  recent 
political  quarrel,  and  expressive  of  his  own  sense  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Opposition,  as  well  as  of  their  treatment  of  hia 
great  friend — 

*'  So  spake  the  fervent  Angpel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  Judg'ed, 

Or  singular  and  rash  . 

— —  unmoved. 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  un terrified  ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  ^m  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Supf  rior  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tum'd 

On  those  proud  towera  to  swift  destruction  doom'd.'* 

His  humility,  which  if  really  unaifected,  was  as  distinguished 
as  any  other  of  his  qualities  took  the  alarm  on  this  occasion, 
not  having  seen  the  plate  until  a  considerable  number  of  im- 
pressions had  been  worked  off,  and  he  then  urged  the  strongest 
remonstrances  against  the  application  of  such  lines  to  him ; 
insisting  as  the  condition  of  continued  friendship  that  they 
should  be  obliterated,  or  the  plate  and  all  the  impressions 
which  had  not  been  distributed,  destroyed.  Si^  Joshua 
submitted  to  this  determination  with  great  reluctance,  and 
it  was  so  unrelentingly  carried  into  effect  that  very  few  are 
now  to  be  found.  So  far  did  Burke  carry  this  feeling, 
squeamish  or  affected  as  some  may  consider  it,  that  whenever 
he  met  with  one  of  these  prints  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
used  to  beg  it  as  a  favour  in  exchange  for  one  without  the 
lines,  and  it  was  no  sooner  obtained  than  destroyed. 

At  this  period  also,  the  war  of  caricatures  which  had  been 
carried  on  against  him  for  many  years  with  some  wit  and 
address  as  well  as  against  Fox  and  others  of  the  Opposition, 
now  turned  in  some  degree  in  his  favour.  The  Jesuit's 
dress,  by  which  and  his  spectacles  he  had  been  commonly 
represented,  was  exchanged  for  other  forms  in  which  he  was 
drawn  as  confounding  or  exposing  in  debate  the  apologists 
of  the  Revolution.  A  collection  of  these  fleeting  memorials 
of  the  whim  or  satire  of  the  day,  made  by  Mr.  Haviland 
^urke,  affords  some  amusing  scenes  in  his  career,  the  like* 
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iioss  hv'inrr  as  faithful  as  caricature  pretends  to  be,  and  some 
of  his  oratorical  attitudes  have  been  correctly  caught.  This 
])i('t<)rial  wit  even  when  most  hostile,  far  from  inflictine  pain, 
inMjiicntly  bc^came  a  source  of  amusement,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  testify.  Dining  at  Lord  Tankerville's,  the 
eonvrrsation  turuiiig  on  caricatures,  a  gentleman  remarked 
that  lie  believed  Mr.  Fox  had  been  oftener  exhibited  in  that 
way  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom— "I  beg  pardon,** 
said  Mr.  Hurke,  "  but  I  think  I  may  put  in  my  claim  to  a 
^q-eati  r  nund)er  and  variety  of  exhibitions  in  that  line  than 
jny  honourable  friend.**  *'  I  hope,'*  observed  Mr.  Fox,  "they 
^nve  you  no  uneasiness."  **  Not  in  the  least,"  was  the  reply, 
"  1  have  1  l)elieve,  seen  them  all,  laughed  at  them  all,  and 
pretty  well  remember  them  all;  and  if  you  feel  inclined  to 
l)e  ainnsed  and  it  would  not  be  trespassing  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  company,  I  can  repeat  the  different  characters  in 
which  I  have  Hj^ured  in  the  shops,  obedient  to  the  .powers  of 
the  j)encil.'*  Accordingly  he  began,  and  detailed  them  all 
HO  hunionrously  as  to  keep  the  table  in  continual  laughter 
duriii'^^  the  description. 
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Ajipral  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whig« — French  Emigrants— Letter  to 
.Mr.  ni»<l  Hjuoii)  .Smith — Writinw^s  on  French  Affairs,  and  on  the  Roman 
Catliolic  ("laims  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — Parliamentary  Business — Letter 
oil  the  I)»  tith  of  Mr.  Shackleton — War  with  France — Letter  of  Mr.  R. 
]{iirk«',  Jun.  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Ilia  (  arly  friend  Shackleton,  having  visited  London  in  the 
spriiiii:,  to  attt'ud  meetings  of  the  Friends'  Society,  usually 
spent  as  has  been  said,  a  portion  of  time  at  Butler's  Court 
or  in  tt)\vn.  The  following  note  was  dispatched  this  year  as 
t^oon  as  liis  arrival  was  known. 

''  My  dear  Shackleton, — I  shall  be  most  happy  to  isee  you. 
IVIy  wife  will  be  in  town  on  this  day;  at  least  I  hope  so. 
AVhy  can't  you  dine  with  us  also  ?  I  have  refused  two  in- 
vitations this  morning  to  keep  myself  for  you.  Yours,  most 
truly,  Edmuitd  Buebie," 

*'  Friday. 

About  a  week  after  the  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox,  a  broad 
intimation  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  conyeyed  tiie  wiah  of 
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Abe  partj  that  he  abould  retire  from  Parliament.*  This  being 
deemed  gratuitous  impertinence,  caused  the  withdrawal  c^ 
llis  name  from  the  Whig  Club.  He  had,  however,  previously 
expressed  the. wish  to  seek  private  life  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Hastings  permitted  an  honourable  retreat* 
JBut  as  the  hint  in  the  newspaper  paragraph  hinged  upon 
the  purer  Whiggism  of  his  great  opponent,  an  answer  was 
deemed  necessary  to  test  the  alleged  correct  principles  of 
that  day,  with  those  maintained  at  the  Revolution,  the  era  of 
their  supposed  greatest  purity. 

For  this  purpose  appeared  toward  the  middle  of  summer, 
**  An  Appecd  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  In  this 
pamphlet,  which  is  couched  in  a  calm  tone  and  written  in 
the  third  person,  he  successfully  accomplishes  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  his  doctrines  were  in  accordance  with  the 
allowed  standard  of  correctness ;  and  that  from  these  he  had 
not  swerved.  He  defends  his  conduct  in  the  recent  dispute, 
with  moderation  of  manner  and  a  statement  of  circumstances, 
simple,  and  in  themselves  undeniable.  He  maintains  his 
consistency  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  public 
character,  and  retraces  the  general  complexion  of  his  exer» 
tions,  as  well  as  the  words  made  use  of  on  several  important 
occasions,  in  order  to  prove  their  conformity  with  those  ad* 
vanced  in  that  work  (the  Eeflections)  which  the  party  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  condemn.  **  He  proposed,  he  says, 
to  prove  that  the  present  state  of  things  m  Iterance  is  not  a 
transient  evil,  productive,  as  some  have  too  favourably  repre- 
sented it,  of  a  lasting  good,  but  that  the  present  evil  is  only 
the  means  of  producing  future  and  (if  that  were  possible) 
worse  evils.  That  it  is  not  an  undigested,  imperfect,  and 
crude  scheme  of  liberty,  which  may  gradually  be  mellowed 
and  ripened  into  an  orderly  and  social  freedom,  but  that  it 
is  so  fundamentally  wrong  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  cor- 
recting itself  by  any  length  of  time,  or  of  being  formed  into 
any  mode  of  polity  of  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com» 
mons  could  publicly  declare  his  approbation."  The  decisive 
boldness  of  this  and  many  similar  predictions  and  their  sub* 

♦  May  12,  1791—**  The  preat  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  Eng^land, 
true  to  their  principlea,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  former  is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doo^ 
tripes  by  wbioh  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have  ia* 
variably  acted.  The  consequenoe  is  that  Mr.  Burke  retires^  £roio  Parlift* 
inent,'* 
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«-ii\«'.t  I'xact  fulfiliiuMit.  will  often  aetqpish  the  reader  in 
t!.«-  \M-.t:iiL:s  ot'thii?  extraordinary  man. 

Ti  •  kiiii:  aii<U-hiot' ministers  took  an  opportunity  of  express- 
iiii:  t  !:i  :r  approval  of  tlu*  work.    He  writes  to  bis  son — "I  was 
at  !:.•'  \t  \vr  vistrnhiy.  as  the  rule  is,  when  the  king  sends  you 
:i  «•: . :.  imssaiTi*.    Nuthiuij  could  be  more  gracious  than  my  re- 
r. !  ti  :\.     ILf  tulil  me  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  could 
]  .■  .I'i.iiil  til  what  I  liad  tirst  written,  but  he  saw  be  was  mis- 
ta'rxt  :i  :  ihtTi*  was  vtTv  mucli  added,  and  new,  and  important, 
:ii:ii  \\]vM  was  nu»t  material,  what  could  not  be  answered.'* 
I.I  •••'!>  l'ii/.\Nilliam  and  Camden,  Sir  William  Scott,  and  others 
c\;>p--iil  thiir  warm   approval;  and  his  old  friend  Lord 
(.'iiar.i  iiiuiit   disai:nfinir  on  some  points  while  applauding 
ntiii  r-.  writes  in  a  mosit  afteetiouate  strain — "  Though  I  ad- 
min .i  vt.u  as  the  iirst  of  writers,  though  I  love  you  as  the 
1x^1  i  tinrn.  tliuUi^li  tluTc  be  not  a  word  even  in  your  first  pam- 
j»li.i  t  wliii'h  ikus  not  if  possible  increase  my  admiration  for 
v.'iir  L:»'nius  and  my  love  for  your  heart,  Ac."     The  old  Whig 
jartv    wliiU"   privately   commending    the    work,   preserved 
silriice  in  publii — probably  from  delicacy  to  their  nominal 
rlii«t'.      Burke  writes  to  his  son  in  the  middle  of  August  — 
**  Not    one  word  from  one  of  our  party.     They  are  secretly 
iralh'il.     They  aijree  with  me  to  a  tittle  ;  but  they  dare  not 
s|u  ali  out  for  iear  of  hurting  Fox.     As  to  me,  they  leave  me 
It)  iii\M'lt':  lliey  see  that  1  can  do  myself  justice.     Dodsley 
is  pn  pariui^  a  third  edition." 

I't'w  tliiuL::s  atleeted  his  sensibility  more  at  this  period, 
lliaii  tlir  JKinles  of  emi«;ranls  driven  from  opulence  and  re- 
spect alu  lit  y  in  their  native  country,  to  poverty  and  obscurity 
in  tliis,  by  means  of  the  secret  menace  or  open  violence  ot 
tlie  saiiL^niinary  characters  who  exercised  authority  in  a  large 
jMntioii  (if  France.  For  the  relief  of  the  poorer  class,  besides 
^n\iiiL^  as  much  in  the  wav  of  relief  as  his  own  means  per- 
mit led,  be  exerted  his  innuence  in  raising  private  subscrip- 
lioiis  aui()n«ij  bis  friends,  by  appeals  to  the  public  soon  after- 
ward, and  eventually  by  applications  to  government.  To 
others  ut'  biii^luT  rank,  his  house  and  table  were  open  until  a 
more  [)ermanent  residence  could  be  secured  ;  and  in  perform- 
ing tbis  work  of  Christian  beneficence  it  should  be  mention- 
ed to  liis  honour  that  some  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  were  incurred.  A  late 
writer  (Mr.  Charles  Butler,)  gives  the  following  account  of 
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the  almost  daily  levees  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  these  unfortunate 
persons,  at  which  he  was  present : — : 

"  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1794,  the  reminiscent 
called  on  that  great  man,  and  found  him,  as  he  usually  was  at 
this  time,  surrounded  by  many  of  the  French  nobility  and  ha- 
ranguing with  great  eloquence  on  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  general  ruin  with  which  it  threatened 
every  state  in  Europe.  One  of  his  hearers  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  with  somewhat  more  of  levity  than  suited  either 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  or  the  earnestness  with  which 
Mr.  Burke  was  expressing  himself — "  Mais  enfin.  Monsieur, 
quand  est  ce  que  nous  retournerons  dans  la  France  ?" 
"Jamais*' — was  Mr.  Burke's  answer. — It  was  a  word  of 
woe  :  he  pronounced  it  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  and  it 
evidently  appalled  the  whole  audience.  After  a  short 
silence,  during  which  his  mind  appeared  to  be  labouring  with 
something  too  big  for  utterance — "Messieurs,**  he  exclaimed, 
"les  fausses  esperances  ne  sont  pas  une  monnoie,  que  j*ai 
dans  mon  tiroir: — dans  la  France  vous  ne  retournerez 
jamais.**  **  Quoi  done,"  cried  one  of  the  audience,  "  ces  co- 
quins  !**  "  Coquins !  *'  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  ils  sont  coquins ; 
mais  ils  sont  les  coquins  les  plus  terribles  que  le  monde  a 
connu !" — *^  It  is  most  strange,**  he  then  said  in  the  English 
language — "  I  fear  I  am  the  only  person  in  France  or  England 
who  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened."  •*  But,*'  said  the  Reminiscent,  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  interesting  conversation,  "  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
is  to  set  all  right." — "  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  !*'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Burke — "the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  do  any  good !  A  war 
of  posts  to  subdue^ France  !*' — Another  silence. — **Ce  qui  me 
desespere  de  plus,'*  he  then  said — "  est  que  quand  je  plane 
dans  I'hemisphere  politique  je  ne  vois  gueres  une  tete  minis- 
teriellea  la  hauteur  des  circonstances." 

Among  his  visitors  from  France  dbout  this  time  was  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  with  her  suite  took  up 
their  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Butler's  Court,  and  of  whom 
the  following  anecdotes  became  current  in  the  family.  Her 
chamberlain  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  a  footing  in  the  house^ 
communicated  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  could  not  sleep  if 
the  least  portion  of  light  gained  admission  into  her  bed-room. 
The  darkest  was  therefore  appropriated  to  her  use,  but  this 
would  not  do ;  the  shutters  were  fitted  afresh  to  exclude  the 
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r:ivs  lit'  rnririiini;,  but  in  vain ;  thick  window-cnriains  were 
.•...! -riL'tliil  to  no  purpos^e;  dense  bed-curtains  closely  drawn 
aiii- 1!  iiMitlii'riK'feni-e,  but  all  inefffCtually ;  for  the  light  was, 
iij'  V.  .:>  -aiil  to  Ik*,  still  intrusive. — A  carpenter  was  at  length 
ail  :•  1  i<>  till'  otablishnient,  whose  business  it  was  evenr 
t\i  i.irii:  to  nail  up  blankets  against  ever}'  crevice  by  which 
■I  w  :i-*  j  ii»il»K'  tor  a  ray  of  li^ht  to  enter,  and  in  the  morning 
tn  n  ii.<"\«'  ilirni — and  this  remedy,  happily  for  the  peace  of 
tin  1.'  i»>«'  ami  till'  Mlumbers  of  the  lady,  proved  eflectual. 

M;n:;jiiir,  Imwi'vtT,  did  not  prove  so  great  a  &vourite  with 
>>  ii:<  of  tlii'  triciids  of  liL*r  distinguished  host  as  was  expected. 
lit  r  L'H -at  ambition  or  failing,  was  to  do,  or  be  thought  to 
(111,  t\.  ly  tliiiJi;;  to  possess  a  universal  genius  in  mind  and 
in  in»  ilianii-al  powers  bevond  the  attainments  of  her  own  or 
I  \«  II  <.t'  till' otlitT  SIX.  A  ring  which  she  wore  of  curious, 
intji  <  il  i.\i|ui>iti'  workmanship,  having  attracted  the  notice 
iii  >ir  .1 .  .>lnia  Jvi-ynolds  at  Butler's  Court,  he  inquired  by  what 
L'lii.d  :".  .ituni'  it  had  bei'U  acquired,  and  received  for  answer 
ili;it  ii  was  rxciuti'd  by  herself.  Sir  Joshua  stared,  but 
ni.i-'.i  n.»  ri  ply.  **  1  have  done  with  her," — said  he  the  first 
tiiiu'  In-  was  alone  with  31r.  Burke  afterwards — "to  bave  the 
a--ui:.ii«r  tt)  tell  me  such  a  tale!  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  an 
aiituji.i' : — no  living  artist  in  Europe  can  equal  it  " 

( >in'  <)f  the  ])ieasing  results  derived  by  the  subject  of  our 
i:n  ]•:"]]'  Irnni  his  literary  and  parliamentary  exertions  against 
tin-  V.  IM  ])olities  of  tiie  day,  was  the  reasonable  train  of 
iliniiLflit  wliicli  they  tended  to  excite  or  to  confirm  in  young 
null  ct"  >up»rior  talents  and  station  in  life,  or  intended  for 
tin-  lil'tial  jirofessions.  Of  tiiese,  some  might  in  time  be 
(  \jMi  let!  to  possess  authority  in  the  state,  ^nd  thus  through 
his  ii  >i.'iiiii(niality  become  tiie  fnture  safeguards  of  the  con- 
^t  lint  lull.  11  is  disciples  indeed  soon  became  numerous,  in 
(Hi  <t  .111(1  snhstancc  at  least,  if  not  in  name.  Prom  several 
lie  ncrived  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration,  such  as 
\\(  re  irraiitying  to  age  to  receive,  and  honourable  to  youth 

t(t  ]':iy. 

Aiiioiii^  others  was  jNIr.,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Smith  and 
one  ot'  tlie  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  son  of  Sir 
!M  ichacl  Smith,  blaster  of  the  liolls  in  that  countr}%  who  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford,  learned  there  to  estimate  at 
their  due  value  the  merits  of  his  eminent  countryman.  To 
li<j:lit  tlu'refore  under  his  banners  became  almost  a  matter  of 
course.     Though  young,  he  had  not  sufiered  bimself  to  be 
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misled  by  those  illusive  speculations  promuTgated  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  so  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  youth; 
and  though  a  man  of  talent,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  display  that  fashion  of  it  which  waywardly  runs  counter 
to  the  opinions  of  the  aged,  the  observant,  and  the  wise  of 
his  own  time.  Possessing  a  spirit  too  active  to  remain 
neuter  or  idle  in  the  conflict  then  raging  with  what  were- 
considered  republican  principles,  he  enlisted  as  an  author 
militant  against  them,  and  produced  several  pieces  which 
attracted  considerable  notice.  One  of  these,  "  The  Bights 
of  Citizens,"  he  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke.  Its  main  object 
was  to  insist  upon  what,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  the  stability  and  value 
of  men's  social  and  civil  rights,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  precarious  and  fantastic  ones  which  Paine  had  been 
contending  for  under  the  specious  title  of  Bights  of  Man. 
The  idea  was  well-timed ;  for  something  seemed  requisite  to 
sober  men  down  from  the  heated  contemplation  of  what 
was  impracticable  to  grant  or  pernicious  if  obtained,  to  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  substantial  good  which  they  already 
enjoyed.  In  return  for  this  dedication,  the  writer  received 
a  letter  from  him  at  Spa,  in  which  we  find  his  opinion  of 
two  writers,  who  once  occupied  no  small  share  of  public 
attention,  marked  by  his  usual  discernment.  At  this  period 
the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  "Whigs  was  in  the 
press.  "  You  talk  of  Paine  with  more  respect  than  he  de- 
serves. He  is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  his  sub- 
ject. He  has  not  even  a  moderate  portion  of  learning  of 
any  kind.  He  has  learned  the  instrumental  part  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  style,  and  a  method  of  disposing  of  his  ideas ;  with- 
out having  even  made  a  previous  preparation  of  study,  or 
thinking,  for  the  use  of  it,  Jtmiits,  and  other  sharply-penned 
libels  of  our  time  have  furnished  a  stock  to  the  adventurers 
in  composition,  which  gives  what  they  write  an  air  (and  but 
an  air)  of  art  and  skill."* 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to  But- 
ler's Court,  and  subsequently  became  the  channel  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  Irish  people  several  opinions  of  his  host  on 

*  This  passage,  as  Sir  William  Smith  told  me,  always  appeared  to  him 
decisire  refutation  of  the  conjecture  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written 
by  Mr.  Burke.  That  question  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  fully  settled  in  the 
ne^tive. 


yruuw.  nd  ommuatr  kaama  hy  ihm  ■pjnllMimi  ■  Le  Vem 
IhUon.'  Tbaa^  St  kaiC  the  fiirawr  aom  partimlaHf, 
spfirarrd  to  apaak,  or  «Ten  to  imdetstMHl  KngB^ti,  mr  t»- 
fiPT^Mtl*.  Mr.  Barkt.  MrwmmtiriT  aiUreaicd  moch  of  ^ 
rnnitnAiibo  to  tbcm  in  Fiendi;  he  did  dm  meem  to  pm- 
TumiK-e  or  «p^  it  «dl,  b«it  wbb  perfectlr  able  to  expreM 
himtrif  irii«lligiblj,  nndiridi  iHuonble  flnnm-;  sad  this 
WW  ntariifintlj  all  that  beaiiBed  at.  He  appnnd  oat  mer^r 
ahiiXB  the  nuiitf  at  aUempbng  to  Diak«  a  dia^y  of  pna- 
t-tfftcy,  but  bUci  aboni  lite  more  esnuaUe  fueliDg  of  lelut}- 
tniuM!  to  betray  bta  want  of  it.  The  rerolutiaaarr  ereats 
whiL'li  were  then  crmding  upoo  the  tceoe  seemird  verjr  much 
til  t.'iit;roM  bin),  and  naturally  formed  a  coBsiderable  portiuQ 
of  liiB  conTiTTMtion. 

"  Uurin^  lUancr,  a  Berrant  intitnated  to  the  host  the  arnval 
iif  Mr.  fimith,  on  which  he  rose  froui  the  head  uf  tW  table 
wht-n'  )i(!  hud  been  Bittio);,  walked  don-n  to  the  latter,  ^ook 
hnriilx  with  and  welcomi'd  him,  and  then  returned  ta  hia 
Hi'^it..  In  the  manner  in  which  thie  van  done,  there  appeared 
In  Diu  writer  of  thcso  rocolkctions,  a  mixture  of  something 
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nbling  fonnality,  (or  should  it  be  called  vieilU'Ctnir 
;liness  ?)  with  hospitable  feeling  and  frank  good  nature, 
hich  he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  convey  a  just  idea  to 
*eader.  When  the  ladies  appeared  about  to  quit  the 
I,  Mr.  Burke  stopped  them  and  went  out  himself.  On 
etum  in  a  minute  or  two,  they  retired.  He  had  in  the 
1  time  it  appeared  been  examining  the  degree  of  heat  of 
irawing-room,  where  thermometers  were  placed  for  the 
ose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  with  precision. 
Burke  was  then  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  labouring 
e  writer  apprehends,  under  a  complamt  of  the  rheumatic 
;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  affectionate  and  attentive 
iutiou  observed  by  her  husband. 

Etichard  Burke,  the  brother  of  Edmund  and  Eecorder  of 
x)l  formed  one  of  the  company,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
m  of  pleasantry,  humour,  and  ready  wit.  The  younger 
ard,  who  however  was  not  in  very  good  health,  seemed, 
>t  diffident  or  reserved,  at  least  disinclined  to  take  part 
le  general  conversation,  and  rather  disposed  to  confine 
ommunications  to  those  more  immediately  about  him, 
bo  deliver  his  sentiments  in  an  under  tone  of  voice.  The 
5  of  his  conversation  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Smith  was 
derable ;  and  in  its  purport  as  well  as  quality,  extremely 
fying  to  the  latter.  His  health  appeared  delicate ;  a 
to  all  appearance  had  taken  fast  hold  of  him,  and  fixed 
his  chest.  Both  his  father  and  mother  betrayed 
)ty  on  this  subject,  and  might  be  said  to  have  spoken  at 
with  reference  to  his  declared  intention  of  going  next 
;o  London.  The  weather,  his  cough,  the  little  incoii- 
ince  which  would  arise  from  postponing  for  a  few  days 
iterview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  were  in  turn  adverted  to.  He 
wed  to  the  writer  of  these  recollections  to  cut  ^hort 
!  parental  anxieties  and  recommendations,  by  the  at 
careless  and  peremptory  way  in  which  he  said,  *  I  shall 
)wever ;'  and  in  some  time  after,  he  suggested  to  one  of 
idies  the  necessity  of  her  having  her  commissions  for  town 
'  that  night  as  he  purposed  to  start  early  in  the  morning. 
n.  the  course  of  the  evening  after  the  gentlemen  had 
rned  to  the  drawing-room,  M.  Cazales  made,  in  his  at- 
ts  to  express  himself  in  English,  more  and  greater 
lers  than  the  writer  could  have  expected.  Some  of 
mistakes  he  conceives  himself  to  recollect ;  but,  as  they 
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woultl  be  Diore  mri«  tlian  ttaittmUahtn,  he  thinks  it  uiweS 
not  to  record  them.  He  secmeil  to  hare  a  deaire  to  ainuM 
and  to  eicile  laughter,  and  he  ancoerded.*  Sir.  Burke  » 
tributed  an  occasional  sniilo  to  the  funeral  merriment,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  evmi  this  was  accompanied  by  &  cuH  of 
the  lip  that  appr'Uvd  to  doubt  whijtfarr  there  was  laatAt  good 
tafte,  whatever  tbcra  mi^t  be  ot*  good  humour,  shown  in 
the  proeei-ding. 

"  Sir.  Smith  remained  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  thia 
eminent  man,  and  repeated  hia  risit  more  than  once  aftet^ 
wanla.    So  great  a  portion  of  time  however  has  since  elapsed,     ' 
that  he  has  for]|^tten  much  which  deserved  to  be  remembered     I 
and  all  of  nhich  he  would  desire  to  remember,  could  thou 
bright  but  flitting  thoughts  and  aentiments  which  make  up 
the  charm  of  convcTBation  with  a  great  genius,  be  always     I 
held  fast  by  the  memoir,  or  transfixed  at  once  to  paper,    i 
Some  of  the  particular  occasions  also  on  which  a  part  of  What 
he  still  retains  may  have  oocurred,  are  in  part  forgotten.    I 
During  one  of  these  visite,  &  morning  was  devoted  by  Mr. 
Burke  to  walking  round  the  grounda  and  vicinity  with  hia 
riaitor,  discoursing  with  him  upon  agricultural  subjects, 
evincing  not  only  much  apparent  interest  in,  but  as  is  well 
known  to  his  friends,  displaying  much  practical  hnowledgi! 

*  M.  CaintM,  vho  wu  a  ^ood- humoured  mnn,  with  bD  the  iatlinstion 
to  pIpHBe  and  to  be  pleased,  nbicb  is  often  clmrHCteriBtie  of  his  oounlry, 
hod  pltki^  up  the  air,  and  soma  of  the  words  of  the  nran(^  and  not  rer; 
intelligible  or  elefant  old  song  cslled  "Praivprn  a  trem^err'  The 
words  wemed  lo  ticHa  his  imopinBtion,  but  not  kuowiap  tlrnn  pCTfeotly, 
he  H»Ltd  Mr.  Butilli  to  ^Te  Ihem  to  him  accurately.  This  that  gmtle- 
man  wus  uTialile  to  do,  liul  wrote  the  fallowing  hasty  pnraphmse,  or  Vfr- 
BioD,  Willi  B  penoii  on  the  beck  of  a  letter,  both  supplied  by  bis  aminiiif 
French  fritud.  Tlif  j  anawer  the  «r  very  well — 
''  Gordon  apporte*  moi,  moi, 

Dea  pais,  do  petits  pais,  ]Kii«  ; 

Sucris  MonBJBur  ?>— Ceal  mivux,  je  crois ; 

Et  I'sssietle  de  bois,  bois." 
Severn!  sllusiocs  to  him  as  ^estat  BcHConsfield  occur  in  Burke'i  Mrres- 
poDcIfnce.  lie  had  beet)  anoppouentof  Mirabeauin  the  National  Assembly, 
and  boi'E  so  bItod^  b  resemblsnce  to  Mr.  Fox  as  to  be  mistaken  fbr  him 
more  than  once  in  the  streeU.  An  anecdote  told  of  his  first  viail  to  Burte 
afierwsrdii  proved  a  source  of  aniuscmenl  to  himself  and  Mrs.  IlaTilsud. 
He  liart  oilen  heard  oCront-hif  ae  an  indispensable  dish  lo  oH  English- 
men, but  with  BO  little  idea  of  ita  nature  as  to  take  up  a  slice  of  toast  at 
Hsk  whether  thflt  was  not  the  freat  staple  vf  aa  Sngliish 


Btaiuueh  of  wldchfaabad  heard  eo  much  ? 
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of  such  matters.  He  talked  likewise  of  Ireland,  and  seemed 
to  thick  of  it,  and  to  recall  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  with 
some  tendemesa  of  feeling.  He  pointed  out  the  mansion 
which  had  helonged  to  the  family  of  Fenn ;  and  either  showed 
a  house  traditionally  represented  as  having  been  inhabited 
by  the  poet  Waller,,  or  pointed  at  the  church  as  containing 
his  remains.* 

"  On  the  profession  of  the  law  which  Mr,  Smith  contem- 
plated, Mr.  3urke  made  a  variety  of  obsQ^ations.  So  fair 
he  said,  as  his  experience  led  to  the  forming  of  an  opinion, 
he  considered  it  as  not  calculated  to  develop  the  general,  or 
higher  powers  of  the  mind, — an  idea  which  he  has  likewise 
tkpown  out  in  the  speech  on  American  taxation  when 
sketching  the  character  of  Mr.  George  GrenviUe.  He  sought 
to  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  by  some  instances 
which  it  might  be  invidious,  and  does  not  seem  necessary,  to 
record.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  seem  wholly  wedded 
to  his  theory ; — said  that  very  possibly  it  was  an  erroneous 
one ;  that  even  were  it  correct,  there  were  several  splendid 
exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  that  even  in  cases  to  which  the 
rule  applied,  the  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  bar  might 
sharpen  the  understanding  on  many  points,  and  did,  in  fact, 
render  its  professors,  as  far  as  they  permitted  their  faculties 
to  expand,  acute  and  penetrating.     It  assisted  Hkewise  to 

five  some  degree  of  logical  precision  to  the  mode  of  thinking ; 
ut  the  general  effect,  after  all,  was  to  reduce  the  mind  from 
a  wholesale  to  a  retail  dealer,  in  subordinate  and  petty  topics 
of  information.  He  added,  that  he  understood  the  members 
of  the  Irish  bar  to  be  inferior  in  legal  learning  to  their 
English  brethren,  but  in  other  respects  to  possess  some  ad- 
vantages. It  is  apprehended  that  a  material  change  in  this 
respect  has  since  taken  place ;  that  the  Irish  bar  may  now 
compete  with  that  of  England  in  legal  information ;  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  can  no  longer  claim  to 
superiority  over  the  latter,  on  other  grounds. 

**  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  there  was  nothing  arro- 
gant, peremptory,  or  dogmatical  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Burke  put  forward  his  opinions,  though  such  charges  have 
been  sometimes  adduced  against  his  mode  of  argumentation. 
Mr.  Smith  submitted  a  short  tract  to  his  perusal.  Mr. 
Burke  objected  to  the  theory  which  a  paragraph  in  it  im- 

*  WttUer^B  boose  still  exists  in  the  neighbouiliood. 
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•  --  I.ftrr.'-r/'-d  §aze  I    who««  prfsdent  scan. 
p.i-r, ,.,!  •r.r'Mjzh  f'lul  ar.ferchy's  gigantic  plAO, 
I'r'ff.j*  ?o  inrrH'lous  heirers  to  disclose 
'I  ii»'  ::  i:!t  of  Fran^-o,  and  Europe's  world  of 
'1  ;.',■!  'fi  nhoM:  nriiTif*  each  distant  age  shall  gaze, 
'I  li<-  u.vj,\rs  .-«ra-m^rk  of  these  troubled  days; 
^Mi !    \\rz*-  of  sou!,  of  K*?nius  unconfia'd, 
liorn  to  delight,  instruct,  improve  mankind.' 

S.  li'.rij  win-  lii.H  intellcftual  energies  more  activelv  at 
t'lMM  in  thi.-  yi-ar,  in  thinking,  in  debating,  in  private 
•"ii-,  in  vritinL'.  in  corresponding,  iu  imparting 
i  .!■  r  ::..ii  inn  tf>  various  ])art3  of  Europe,  and  in  diligence  iu 
(■I'  ■•  .riiiLj  it.  u^  \\hi<-h  the  mission  to  Coblentz  was  onlv  one 
II.  i.i;i'«-.  Hi.-  IcttiTrf  alone,  if  fully  collected,  would  form  a 
<•..!,  ..i.iaM*'  vf»luiric.  Ainoni^  persons  thus  favoured  were 
Ml.  1  V«  \<ii',  iJritish  Minister  at  Turin ;  ^ladameD'Osmonde, 
.-1  I.I  :;.  .if  tin-  (^)iiccn  of  France;  Mr.  (or  Captain)  Woodford, 
:iM  ;i.'.  nt  in  I'aris;  Chevalier  Bintinnaye,  relative  of  the 
III  l.')|)  nf  Auxcrrr  ;  Ciievalicr  Kivanol,  an  active  Royalist  in 
l!.'-  Sniitli  (if  I'nincc  ;  the  Marquis  de  Bouillie,  known  as  a 
ni!lii;ir\  coiMmanclcr  in  tlio  AV'est  Indies  in  the  late  war  and 
wlin  hied  in  vain  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  king  from  Paris; 
hi.;  Iiic.llicr  Iviciianl;  liis  son,  who  had  started  on  his  mission 
c.irly  ill  Awi^nst,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  September,  to 
wlmiii  Ills  letters  were  hnig  and  frequent;  Lord  Camden 
Sir  William  Scott;  Lord  Auckland;  Lord  Charlemont 
i)iikc  of  Dorset  ;  sketch  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  France 
M  r.  1 1  fly  11  ulchinson ;  JMonsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam ;  Mr.'  Dundas ;  Dr.  Laurence ;  several 
relatives  in  Ireland ;  and  Catherine  of  Bussia.  A  summary 
of  these  vjrould  far  exceed  the  limits  due  to  biography ;  but 
they  evince  the  vrorkings  of  his  mind  on  the  great  events 
passing  before  him,  while  he  confesses  and  laments  his  in- 
ability to  impress  either  on  Opposition  or  on  Ministry  the 
certainty  of  those  coming  events  which  he  alone,  it  ap- 
peared, clearly  foresaw.  Occasionally  he  dined  with  Mr. 
Dundas,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr.  Pitt — 
with  the  former  on  one  occasion  not  a  word  of  politics  was 
mentioned  all  the  evening — nor  with  the  latter  the  slightest 
progress  made  in  winning  him  over  to  his  views.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  then  speaker  and  close  friend  of  the  Minister, 
who  formed  one  of  a  party  of  four  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1791,  thus  tells  an  anecdote  of  the  continued  con- 
viction of  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  neither 
nor  other  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France; 
"  After  dinner,  Burke  was  earnestly  representing  the  danger 
which  threatened  this  country  from  the  contagion  of  French 
principles,  when  Pitt  said,  *  I!? ever  fear,  Mr.  Burke ;  depend 
on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are  till  the  day  of  judgment.' 
*  Very  likely,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Burke ;  *  it  is  the  day  of  no 
judgment  that  I  am  afraid  of.'  **  * 

When  eventually  the  junction  of  the  Portland  party  with 
Ministry  took  place,  Mr.  Pitt  asked  several  of  the  principal 
members  to  dine,  among  whom  was  Burke ;—  "  As  they  rose 
from  table,"  said  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  present,  "  after 
much  desponding  conversation  on  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
public  affau's,  Mr.  Burke,  in  an  encouraging  tone  addressed 
to  them  the  following  line  from  the  ^neid  as  his  parting 
advice — 

"  Durate,  et  yosmet  rebus  servate  seeundis." 

In  December,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Eevolution  as  the  great  centre  of  interest  to  a 
statesman,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  French 
Aff^airs,"  which  was  submitted  to  the  private  consideration 
of  Ministry,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  fore-know- 
ledge as  his  other  writings  on  this  subject.  He  arrives  at 
three  conclusions,  of  which  subsequent  experience  has 
taught  us  the  truth — That  no  counter-revolution  in  France 
was  to  be  expected  from  internal  causes  only;  that  the 

*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  yol.  i. 
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.'■•!;_••  r  :).•*  sy<tpm  exiritfil  the  stninsjer  it  would  become  both 
V.  •  IV., >\  \\'\:\i'mt :  mill  that  while  it  did  exist,  the  interest 
■  :'  •  :\!'  rs  ■  -f  that  i*'iuiiin-  woiilJ  be  to  disturb  and  distract 
:..!  '  •'••r  '_r'<\r-riiirn'iit'*. 

T"  •  <•  tutuuiiiiati'm  made  to  him  from  the  Empress  of 
!I  —  !.  tlif.  lu'h  i't'unt  «lt»  "Wturoiizow  and  Mr.  Fawkener 
:  M.  ii-li  ^Mini^tt-r  aln-aily  alhidod  to,  produced  in  return 
:i  •'_.:;•  ■!  aii'l  i-"iiiiiliniontary  letter,  dated  from  Beaconsfield, 
N  ■  :..^"  r  tlif  l>t.  iiisiniiatiiii:  fon-iblvthe  necessity  for  Her 
.M.;  -:v  a'.'itiiiu'.  hv  a«-tive  exertion  as  well  as  bv  declara- 
t:  !!.  ■'."  cau-i*  Mt"  all  Sov i»n*ic;ns,  all  churches,  all  nobility, 
fi:.  i  [i'.\  -M-l.tN  :  tliat  tlie  debt  due  bv  her  predecessors  to 
K  .!■■!■•■  fi-r  rivili/ini;  a  vast  empire,  should  now  be  repaid 
1\  t!  :t  (III  pin-  to  ri'soue  Europe  from  the  new  barbarism. 
All  ;.!■.♦'  il.Miljt  howiver  pervades  this  letter  as  if  he  had 
<■■:.'•  Mi-iiiii'Ui  of  hiT  zeal  in  the  cause;  and  if  so,  the 
ri -ii!:  I  I'Mviil  ho  did  not  mistake  her  character,  as  she  did 
T.'M-  ::iu'  aiiil  ]>rnbahly  nrver  meant  to  do  any  thing,  against 
Tr\..!i,ii..jiMry  Fniiuv.  Catherine,  who  possessed  many  of 
tl:r  ii'.alitirs  of  a  irreat  Monarch,  was  tho  most  selfish  of 
] '  liti.  i.iiis.  Ti»  rrinie  and  selfishness  in  fact  she  owed  her 
(MM  VII :  Mini  tWlini;  that  no  dan j:;er  to  it  existed  among  her 
(.'All  >  :!ij.its  when'  tlie  iirst  elements  of  freedom  were  un- 
known. <Ii('  had  not  «^enerosity  enough  to  step  forward  and 
.-i^-i-i  "tliirs  in  distri'ss  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  of 
iiMii.  .ii.itt'  j)r(itit  from  tlie  exertion.  The  purpose  of  her 
(■(•iiiiii'iiiicaiion  to  31  r.  Burke,  was  probably  to  extract  from 
lirii  M  l.'Ucr  (►failniinition  and  praise,  being  always  ambitious 
of  llic  iioiict'  ol'tlie  threat  literary  names  of  Europe;  but  in 
lit  111!  1 1 111,^  tlic  courti'sy  due  to  a  Sovereign  and  a  woman,  it 
]ii;i\  l>t'  (jiiistioiied  whether  he  did  not  inflict  some  violence 
nil  his  inclination.  Of  her  private  character  there  could  be 
lull  one  o|)inion.  To  tlie  general  politics  of  her  court  as 
t'\i!M-'(i  towards  Turkey  and  Poland,  he  was  no  greater 
triciid  ;  |)arti(.ru]arly  in  the  business  of  the  partition  of  the 
i.iiti  r,  ot  wiiicli  he  avowed  that  honest  detestation  which 
i'\iTy  man  not  a  profligate  politician,  or  robber  by  profession, 
niusi  ever  entertain. 

The  i^rievanees  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  exciting  in- 
creased discussion  in  that  country,  he  was  solicited  to  state 
t«)  Ministry  and  to  support,  their  claims  for  relaxation  of  the 
peual  laws.     His  son  also  was  appointed  their  agent,  and 
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early  in  January  1792,  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  influence 
their  proceedings  by  such  moderate  counsels  as  might  give 
effect  to  his  father's  exertions  at  home.  Ere  this  took  place, 
the  latter  had  commenced  writing  the  "  Letter  to  Sir  Her* 
eulee  Langrishe,  Bart,,  M.P.**  as  auxiliary  to  his  son's 
mission.  It  bears  date  January  3rd,  1792,  enforces  the 
policy  of  removing  the  chief  restrictions  to  which  they  were 
subject,  particularly  that  which  denied  them  the  elective 
franchise,  and  appeals  to  the  recollection  of  his  friend 
whether  his  opinions  upon  the  question  were  not  as  fully 
matured  and  as  strongly  expressed  thirty-two  years  before 
(1760)  as  at  that  moment.  So  successful  were  his  exertions, 
aided  in  part  by  those  of  other  friends,  that  a  bill  was  speedily 
introduced  into  the  Irish  Parliament  by  which  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  hitherto  interdicted  to  Eoman  Catholics 
became  open  to  them;  intermarriages  with  Protestants 
legalized  ;  restraints  upon  their  education,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion to  arts  and  manufactures  shewn  in  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  masters  of  that  persuasion,  removed. 
Next  year  (1793)  solely  through  his  untiring  counsel  and 
exertions  and  after  a  formidable  fight  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment of  which  ample  evidences  exist  in  his  correspondence, 
he  gained  for  them  the  elective  franchise. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  political  leaders  in  Ireland,  not  to 
have  their  designs  approved,  or  comprehended,  by  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  England,  either  from  some  radical 
differences  of  opinion,  conduct,  or  temperament,  or  from 
the  opposite  views  which  the  immediate  seat  of  government 
and  a  dependency  of  such  government,  may  deem  it  their 
interest  to  entertain.  On  this  occasion  they  were  not  more 
fortunate  than  on  others.  Young  Burke,  though  from 
various  causes  of  prepossession,  inclined  to  take  the  most 
&vourable  views  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  there,  found 
something  in  their  conduct  not  to  his  taste.  He  had 
reasons  perhaps  for  being  fastidious.  To  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  sterling  talents,  he  united  a  firmness  and  rectitude 
of  character  which  led  him  to  augur  ill  of  a  country  where 
what  he  considered  contrary  quabties  prevailed  among  some 
of  her  chief  people,  which  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  evinces — ^**  The  great  disorder  of  this  country 
(Ireland)  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  complication  of 
its  politics;  and  1  observe  a  very  dangerous  fluctuatioii 
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so({iio])t  oxnct  fiilfilnient,  will  often  astqpiBh  the  reader  in 
tlu"  writiniijs  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Tlic  kiiiuj  and  chief  ministers  took  an  opportunity  of  express- 
iiiL,'  t  licir  approval  of  the  work.   He  writes  to  his  son — "I  was 
ill  t  in*  hvtu*  yesterday,  as  the  rule  is,  when  the  king  sends  you 
a  civil  message.   Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  my  re- 
ccpi  ion.     Ho  told  nie  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  could 
he  juldi'd  to  what  I  liad  first  written,  but  he  saw  he  was  mis* 
takt'ii ;  tluTO  was  very  much  added,  and  new,  and  important, 
and  w  liat  was  most  material,  what  could  not  be  anewered." 
Jjonls  Kitzwilliam  and  Camden,  8ir  William  Scott,  and  others 
exi)rtssi'd  their  warm   approval;  and  his  old  friend  Lord 
C'liarlt'inont  disafj;reeing  on  some  points  while  applauding 
others,  writes  in  a  most  affectionate  strain — "  Though  I  ad- 
mired you  as  the  iirst  of  writers,  though  I  love  you  as  the 
hest  ( )t'  men,  though  tlierc  be  not  a  word  even  in  your  first  pam- 
|)iilet  wlneh  docs  not  if  possible  increase  my  admiration  for 
your  t^'enius  and  my  love  for  your  heart,  Ac.'*     The  old  Whig 
party    wliile   privately   commending    the    work,   preserved 
silence  in  ])ublic— probably  from  delicacy  to  their  nominal 
einei*.      Hurke  writes  to  his  son  in  the  middle  of  -August  — 
*'  Not   one  word  from  one  of  our  party.     They  are  secretly 
fi^alled.     They  agree  with  me  to  a  tittle  ;  but  they  dare  not 
speak  out  for  fear  of  hurting  Fox.     As  to  me,  they  leave  me 
to  myself;  they  see  that  I  can  do  myself  justice.     Dodsley 
is  jin  parinti;  a  third  edition." 

Tew  things  atfected  his  sensibility  more  at  this  period, 
than  the  hordes  of  emigrants  driven  from  opulence  and  re- 
sjH'ctahility  in  their  native  country,  to  poverty  and  obscurity 
ill  this,  hy  means  of  the  secret  menace  or  open  violence  ot 
the  sMiiii^uinary  characters  who  exercised  authority  in  a  large 
j)orti()n  of  France.  For  tlie  relief  of  the  poorer  class,  besides 
^n\iiiir  as  much  in  the  way  of  relief  as  his  own  means  per- 
mitted, he  exerted  his  influence  in  raising  private  subscrip- 
tions among  his  friends,  by  appeals  to  the  public  soon  after- 
ward, and  eventually  by  applications  to  government.  To 
others  of  hi2:her  rank,  his  house  and  table  were  open  until  a 
more  pernunient  r€>sidence  could  be  secured  ;  and  in  perform- 
iuu^  this  work  of  Christian  beneficence  it  should  be  mention- 
ed to  his  honour  tliat  some  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  were  incurred.  A  late 
writer  (Mr.  Charles  Butler,)  gives  the  following  account  of 
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the  almost  daily  levees  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  these  unfortunate 
persons,  at  which  he  was  present : — : 

"  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1794,  the  reminiscent 
called  on  that  great  man,  and  found  him,  as  he  usually  was  at 
this  time,  surrounded  by  many  of  the  French  nobility  and  ha- 
ranguing with  great  eloquence  on  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  general  ruin  with  which  it  threatened 
every  state  in  Europe.  One  of  his  hearers  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  with  somewhat  more  of  levity  than  suited  either 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  or  the  earnestness  with  which 
Mr.  Burke  was  expressing  himself — "  Mais  enfin.  Monsieur, 
quand  est  ce  que  nous  retournerons  dans  la  France  ?" 
"Jamais" — was  Mr.  Burke's  answer. — It  was  a  word  of 
woe  :  he  pronounced  it  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  and  it 
evidently  appalled  the  whole  audience.  After  a  short 
silence,  during  which  his  mind  appeared  to  be  labouring  with 
something  too  big  for  utterance — "Messieurs,**  he  exclaimed, 
"  les  fausses  esperances  ne  sont  pas  une  monnoie,  que  j'ai 
dans  mon  tiroir: — dans  la  France  vous  ne  retournerez 
jamais.**  **  Quoi  done,"  cried  one  of  the  audience,  "  ces  co- 
quins  !**  "  Coquins  I "  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  ils  sont  coquins  ; 
mais  ils  sont  les  coquins  les  plus  terribles  que  le  monde  a 
connu!" — *^  It  is  most  strange,"  he  then  said  in  the  Enghsh 
language — "  I  fear  I  am  the  only  personin  France  or  England 
who  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened."  **  But/'  said  the  Reminiscent,  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  interesting  conversation,  "  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
is  to  set  all  right." — "  The  Duke  of  Brunswick !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Burke — "the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  do  any  good !  A  war 
of  posts  to  subdue^France  !** — Another  silence. — **Ce  qui  me 
desespere  de  plus,"  he  then  said — "  est  que  quand  je  plane 
dans  r hemisphere  politique  je  ne  vois  gueres  une  tete  minis- 
terielle  a  la  hauteur  des  circonstances.** 

Among  his  visitors  from  France  dbout  this  time  was  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  with  her  suite  took  up 
their  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Butler's  Court,  and  of  whom 
the  following  anecdotes  became  current  in  the  family.  Her 
chamberlain  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  a  footing  in  the  house, 
communicated  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  could  not  sleep  if 
the  least  portion  of  light  gained  admission  into  her  bed-room. 
The  darkest  was  therefore  appropriated  to  her  use,  but  this 
would  not  do ;  the  shutters  were  fitted  afresh  to  exclude  the 
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niys  (it*  morning,  but  in  vain ;  thick  window-curiaina  were 
sii]Hr:i<l(lt(l  to  no  piirpoite ;  dense  bed-curtains  closely  drawn 
ailil<-(l  aiiotluTdofenn',  but  all  iuelTectuallj ;  for  the  light  was, 
«ir  u.is  said  to  hi*,  still  intrusive. — A  carpenter  was  at  length 
nd'icil  to  tlu'  t'stalilislnnent,  whose  business  it  was  every 
i»\«  iiiiii:  to  Tiail  up  blankots  against  every  crevice  by  which 
ii  \sns  ji(»ssil)lr  for  a  ray  of  light  to  enter,  and  in  the  morning 
tt)  n  iiioM*  lIuMii — and  this  remedy,  happily  for  the  peace  of 
tlif  linu.-«'  and  tlu*  slumbers  of  the  lady,  proved  efiectual. 

Madame,  however,  did  not  prove  so  great  a  favourite  with 
sciiiit'  < if  till'  friends  of  lier  distinguished  host  as  was  expected. 
Iltr  L'nat  ambition  or  failing,  was  to  do,  or  be  thought  to 
dti,  t\(  IV  thini;;  to  possess  a  universid  genius  in  mind  and 
in  iiM'chanical  powers  beyond  the  attainments  of  her  own.or 
(■\rii  »if  the  other  sex.  A  ring  which  she  wore  of  curioufi, 
inil.  t  <l  I  xijuisite  w<irkmanship,  liaving  attracted  the  notice 
( .f  Sir  .1 .  .slma  Iveynidds  at  Huller's  Court,  he  inquired  by  what 
^M<nl  t'i)Mune  it  had  been  aequircd,  and  received  for  answer 
that  ii  was  ixei-uted  by  herself.  Sir  Joshua  stared,  but 
iMa<ir  no  reply.  *'  1  have  d(me  with  her," — said  he  the  first 
tiiiic  lie  was  alone  with  ^Ir.  Burke  afterwards — "to  have  the 
a>>ui:iiM('  ti)  tell  7ne  such  a  tale !  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  an 
am  'h[\ir  : — no  living  artist  in  Europe  can  equal  it  " 

One  of  the  ])leasing  results  derived  by  the  subject  of  our 
i!n  iii.'ir  \']\mi  his  literary  and  parliamentary  exertions  against 
the  wild  ])olities  of  the  day,  was  the  reasonable  train  of 
tliciiLrl.t  uhich  they  tended  to  excite  or  to  confirm  in  young 
null  iA'  su|)eri()r  talents  and  station  in  life,  or  intended  for 
till'  iiliciai  professions.  Of  these,  some  might  in  time  be 
cxpiM  t«'(l  to  possess  authority  in  the  state,/ind  thus  through 
his  iii>iii!nieinality  beeoniethe  future  safeguards  of  the  con- 
sul uii<»n.  His  diseiples  indei'd  soon  became  numerous,  in 
(•Urct  and  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  name.  Prom  several 
he  received  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration,  such  as 
\\(  re  LTratifying  to  ag(»  to  receive,  and  honourable  to  youth 
to  j)ay. 

Aiiu.ni^  others  was  Mr.j  afterwards  Sir  William,  Smith  and 
one  oi'  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  son  of  Sir 
!M  ieiiael  Smith,  Master  of  the  Ktdls  in  that  countrv%  who  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  learned  there  to  estimate  at 
their  due  value  the  merits  of  his  eminent  countryman.  To 
li^^dit  tluTefore  under  his  banners  became  almost  a  matter  of 
course.     Though  young,  he  had  not  sufiered  himself  to  be 
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misled  by  those  illusive  speculations  promuTgated  under  the 
Qfiuue  of  liberty,  so  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  youth; 
and  though  a  man  of  talent,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  display  that  fashion  of  it  which  waywardly  runs  counter 
to  the  opinions  of  the  aged,  the  observant,  and  the  wise  of 
his  own  time.  Possessing  a  spirit  too  active  to  remain 
neuter  or  idle  in  the  conflict  then  raging  with  what  were, 
considered  republican  principles,  he  enlisted  as  an  author 
militant  against  them,  and  produced  several  pieces  which 
attracted  considerable  notice.  One  of  these,  "  The  Rights 
of  Citizens,"  he  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke.  Its  main  object 
was  to  insist  upon  what,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  the  stability  and  value 
of  men's  social  and  civil  rights,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  precarious  and  fantastic  ones  which  Paine  had  been 
contending  for  under  the  specious  title  of  Bights  of  Man. 
The  idea  was  well-timed ;  for  something  seemed  requisite  to 
sober  men  down  from  the  heated  contemplation  of  what 
was  impracticable  to  grant  or  pernicious  if  obtained,  to  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  substantial  good  which  they  already 
enjoyed.  In  return  for  this  dedication,  the  writer  received 
a  letter  from  him  at  Spa,  in  which  we  find  his  opinion  of 
two  writers,  who  once  occupied  no  small  share  of  public 
attention,  marked  by  his  usual  discernment.  At  this  period 
the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  "Whigs  was  in  the 
press.  "  You  talk  of  JPaine  with  more  respect  than  he  de- 
serves. He  is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  his  sub- 
ject.  He  has  not  even  a  moderate  portion  of  learning  of 
any  kind.  He  has  learned  the  instrumental  part  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  st^le,  and  a  method  of  disposing  of  his  ideas ;  with- 
out having  even  made  a  previous  preparation  of  study,  or 
thinking,  for  the  use  of  it.  Junius,  and  other  sharply-penned 
libels  of  our  time  have  furnished  a  stock  to  the  adventurers 
in  composition,  which  gives  what  they  write  an  air  (and  but 
an  air)  of  art  and  skill."* 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to  But- 
ler's Court,  and  subsequently  became  the  channel  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  Irish  people  several  opinions  of  his  host  on 

•  This  passage,  as  Sir  William  Smith  told  me,  always  appeared  to  him 
decisire  refutation  of  the  conjecture  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written 
by  Mr.  Burke.  That  question  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  fully  settled  in  the 
negative. 
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llicir  rrli^ious  diHScnsions  as  beannp;  on  their  political  con- 
dition, lie  waH  go(Hl  enough  to  oblige  me  with  the  follow- 
iiiL,'  niiiiiiiscenceB  of  one  of  his  visits  to  his  great  corr&- 
sj»)iHlfnt. 

•*  I'liire  wan  company  in  the  house  at  the  time,  which 
^^h(  11  Mr.  Smith  arrived  from  town,  had  already  sat  down 
at  (liiiiuT.     lie  entered  the  dining-room  in  some  measure 
unobserved,  but  found  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  beside 
Mr.  Richard  Jiurko  the  younger,  whose  premature  death  in 
no   viTv   h)n^  time  after,   plunged    his   father  into    such 
d(M'|)    allliction;    and  with   whom  nearer  advances  to  in- 
tiiiiacy   were  made   during   the    evening    than  the   short 
])t'rio«l  of  their  aequaintance  gave  room  to  expect.     This 
^^ullld    si'ein   to   disprove    an  assertion    sometimes    made 
bv  |)»rs()iis  who  saw  him  but  little,  or  whom  he  might  not 
possibly  like,  that  his  habits  to  a  stranger  were  so  reserved 
as  to  present  an  obstacle  to  intimacv.     The  guests  present 
were  rather  numerous.     Among   them  were  M.  Caizales,  a 
di>tiiiuuislied  member  of  the  first   National  Assembly  of 
I'janee,  and  unless   the  writer's  memory  deceives  him,  a 
A'ieoiute  previous  to  the  abolition  of  titles;  and  M.  Dillon, 
rei)uted  a  favourite  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  of 
Tiain-e,  and  eoimnonly  known  by  the  appellation  *Le  Beau 
J)ill()n.'     Tliese,   at    least    the    former  more   particularly, 
ai)i>r:ired  to  speak,  or  even  to  understand  English,  very  im- 
prrl'ectlv.     ^Ir.  Jiurke,  consequently  addressed  much  of  his 
i-oiivi  rsation  to  them  in  French ;  he  did  not  seem  to  pro- 
nounce or  sj)eak   it  well,  but  was  perfectly  able  to  express 
hiiiisclt"  iiitollii^ibly,  and  with  reasonable  fluency;  and  this 
\\;is  manit'estly  all  that  he  aimed  at.  He  appeared  not  merely 
ai)ove  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  make  a  display  of  profi- 
eit  luv,  but  also  above  the  more  exeusable  feeling  of  reluc- 
1:1  lice  to  betray  his  want  of  it.     The  revolutionary  events 
^\llicll  were  then  crowding  upon  the  scene  seemed  very  much 
to  I'ui^i'oss  him,  and  naturally  ft)rnied  a  considerable  portion 
ot"  liis  conversation. 

"  Durini;  dinner,  a  servant  intimated  to  the  host  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Smith,  on  which  he  rose  fnmi  the  head  of  the  table 
Avlicrc  be  had  been  sittin*;!;,  walked  down  to  the  latter,  shook 
bands  ^^itll  and  welcomed  him,  and  then  returned  to  his 
seat .  In  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  there  appeared 
to  the  writer  of  these  recollections,  a  mixture  of  something 
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resembling  fonnality,  (or  should  it  be  called  mexlU'eour 
stateliness  ?)  with  hospitable  feeling  and  frank  good  nature, 
of  which  he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  convey  a  just  idea  to 
the  reader.  When  the  ladies  appeared  about  to  quit  the 
room,  Mr.  Burke  stopped  them  and  went  out  himself.  On 
his  return  in  a  minute  or  two,  they  retired.  He  had  in  the 
mean  time  it  appeared  been  examining  the  degree  of  heat  of 
the  drawing-room,  where  thermometers  were  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  with  precision. 
Mrs.  Burke  was  then  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  labouring 
as  the  writer  apprehends,  under  a  complaint  of  the  rheumatic 
kind ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  affectionate  and  attentive 
precaution  observed  by  her  husband. 

"  Bichard  Burke,  the  brother  of  Edmund  and  Recorder  of 
Bristol  formed  one  of  the  company,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
person  of  pleasantry,  humour,  and  ready  wit.  The  younger 
Kichard,  who  however  was  not  in  very  good  health,  seemed, 
if  not  diffident  or  reserved,  at  least  disinclined  to  take  part 
in  the  general  conversation,  and  rather  disposed  to  confine 
his  communications  to  those  more  immediately  about  him, 
and  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  an  under  tone  of  voice.  The 
share  of  his  conversation  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Smith  was 
considerable ;  and  in  its  purport  as  well  as  quality,  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  latter.  His  health  appeared  delicate ;  a 
cold,  to  all  appearance  had  taken  fast  hold  of  him,  and  fixed 
upon  his  chest.  Both  his  father  and  mother  betrayed 
anxiety  on  this  subject,  and  might  be  said  to  have  spoken  at 
him,  with  reference  to  his  declared  intention  of  going  next 
day  to  London.  The  weather,  his  cough,  the  little  incon- 
venience which  would  arise  from  postponing  for  a  few  days 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  were  in  turn  adverted  to.  He 
appeared  to  the  writer  of  these  recollections  to  cut  ^hort 
these  parental  anxieties  and  recommendations,  by  the  at 
once  careless  and  peremptory  way  in  which  he  said,  *  I  shall 
go,  however  ;*  and  in  some  time  after,  he  suggested  to  one  of 
the  ladies  the  necessity  of  her  having  her  commissions  for  town 
ready  that  night  as  he  purposed  to  start  early  in  the  morning. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  evening  after  the  gentlemen  had 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  M.  Cazales  made,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  express  himself  in  English,  more  and  greater 
blunders  than  the  writer  could  have  expected.  Some  of 
these  mistakes  he  conceives  himself  to  recollect ;  but,  as  they 
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would  be  more  vroit  t)ian  vraiiemlihblet,  be  thinks  it  asire<]i 
not  to  record  them.  He  Beemcd  to  bore  a  deeire  to  amuee 
and  to  cieite  laughter,  and  be  Buceeeded,*  Mr.  Burke  eon- 
tributed  an  occasional  sniilt;  to  the  general  merriment,  and 
notbing  more ;  and  ev^en  tbia  was  accompanied  by  a  curi  of 
the  lip  that  appeared  to  doubt  whether  there  was  mneli  good 
taate,  whatever  thoro  might  bti  of  good  humour,  ahown  in 
the  proceeding. 

"  Mr.  Smith  remained  for  n  few  days  at  the  hguse  nf  this 
eminent  man,  and  repeated  his  visit  more  than  once  after- 
wards. So  ^at  a  portion  of  time  however  has  since  elapsed, 
that  be  haa  forf^otten  much  which  deserved  to  be  remembered 
and  nil  of  which  he  would  dcBiro  to  remember,  i-ould  those 
bright  but  flitting  tbought«  and  sentiments  which  make  up 
the  charm  of  conversation  with  a  great  genius,  be  always 
held  fast  by  the  metoory,  or  traDstiied  at  onco  to  paper. 
Some  of  the  particular  occasions  also  on  which  a  part  of  wlurt 
he  still  retaioB  may  have  occurred,  are  in  part  forgotten. 
Ihiriiig  one  of  these  risits,  a  morning  was  devoted  by  Mr. 
Burke  to  walking  round  the  grounds  and  vicinity  with  hia 
visitor,  discoursing  with  him  upon  agricultural  subjects, 
evincing  not  only  much  apparent  interest  tn_,  but  as  ia  well 
known  to  his  friends,  displaying  much  practical  knowledge 

•  M.  CniiBiM,  who  was  ■  good -hum  oil  red  man,  with  al]  tha  iiidinalion 
to  plfiiM  and  lo  be  plcBwd,  nhicli  i»  often  cbBTBCterietic  of  bis  oountiy, 
had  pickled  up  tile  a!r,  and  some  cf  the  words  of  tlis  Btninge  and  not  very 
inttliijihie  or  eJegBnt  old  song  cidled  "  J'nw  upon  a  trtnchfr  I"  The 
words  seemed  to  tickle  Lis  ima  fin  alien,  tut  not  knowing  thtm  ptrfecUj, 
he  nBkrd  Mr.  Stnilh  to  givt  Ihem  to  him  nccurately.  This  that  gmlle- 
man  wus  unable  to  do,  hut  wrote  the  folIowiEg  hnsty  paraphrase,  or  ver- 
sion, wilh  B  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  both  supplied  by  big  aiuuBin^ 
Pronch  friend.  Thpy  snawer  the  air  very  well — 
"  Gar^n  apportfi  moi,  moi, 

Dea  pois.  de  prtiti  pois,  poia  ; 

Sucr^  MoDBieur  ? — Cest  mieox,  je  eroia ; 

Et  I'ftseiette  de  boia,  bois." 
Several  BlluBlonato  him  ae  ^eat  at  Beaponsfleld  occur  in  Burke's  eorres- 
pondPiJce.  He  had  been  nnopponenlof  Mimbeauin  the  National  Aasembly, 
and  bore  90  atroog  a  reaemUance  to  Mr.  Foi  as  to  be  mialaltrii  for  him 
more  than  once  in  (be  streets.  An  anecdole  told  of  his  Sirat  visit  to  Burke 
aflemards  proved  a  sourcB  of  amuacmpnt  to  biniaelf  and  Mrs.  Haviland. 
Mc  had  often  heard  otToif'I'if  as  an  indiapenaable  dish  to  nil  Englifih- 
mpn,  but  with  >o  little  ideaof  its  DHtUTO  as  to  take  up  a  nliee  of  toast  at 
brFoJi&aC  and  ask  wbetber  Ihat  vaB  not  the  great  staple  of  an  English 
Btomacli  of  which  he  bad  heard  M  nmali  ? 
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of  such  matters.  He  talked  likewise  of  Ireland,  and  seemed 
to  thi£^  of  it,  and  to  recall  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  with 
some  tenderness  of  feeling.  He  pointed  out  the  mansion 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  ol  Penn ;  and  either  showed 
a  house  traditionally  represented  as  having  been  inhabited 
by  the  poet  Waller,,  or  pointed  at  the  church  as  containing 
his  remains.* 

"  On  the  profession  of  the  law  which  Mr.  Smith  contem- 

Elated,  Mr.  Burke  made  a  variety  of  obs^n^ations.  So  faf 
e  said,  as  his  experience  led  to  the  forming  of  an  opinion, 
he  considered  it  as  not  calculated  to  develop  the  general,  or 
higher  powers  of  the  mind, — an  idea  which  he  has  likewise 
thJown  out  in  the  speech  on  American  taxation  when 
sketching  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grenville.  He  sought 
to  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  by  some  instances 
which  it  might  be  invidious,  and  does  not  seem  necessary,  to 
record.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  seem  wholly  wedded 
to  his  theory ; — said  that  very  possibly  it  was  an  erroneous 
one ;  that  even  were  it  correct,  there  were  several  splendid 
exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  that  even  in  cases  to  which  the 
rule  applied,  the  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  bar  might 
sharpen  the  understanding  on  many  points,  and  did,  in  fact, 
render  its  professors,  as  far  as  they  permitted  their  faculties 
to  expand,  acute  and  penetrating.  It  assisted  likewise  to 
give  some  degree  of  logical  precision  to  the  mode  of  thinking ; 
but  the  general  effect,  after  all,  was  to  reduce  the  mind  from 
a  wholesale  to  a  retail  dealer,  in  subordinate  and  petty  topics 
of  information.  He  added,  that  he  understood  the  members 
of  the  Irish  bar  to  be  inferior  in  legal  learning  to  their 
English  brethren,  but  in  other  respects  to  possess  some  ad- 
vantages. It  is  apprehended  that  a  material  change  in  this 
respect  has  since  taken  place ;  that  the  Irish  bar  may  now 
compete  with  that  of  England  in  legal  information;  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  can  no  longer  claim  to 
superiority  over  the  latter,  on  other  grounds. 

"  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  there  was  nothing  arro- 
gant, peremptory,  or  dogmatical  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Burke  put  forward  his  opinions,  though  such  charges  have 
been  sometimes  adduced  against  his  mode  of  argumentation. 
Mr.  Smith  submitted  a  short  tract  to  his  perusal.  Mr. 
Burke  objected  to  the  theory  which  a  paragraph  in  it  im- 

*  WaUer^B  hooee  still  exists  in  the  neighbouriiood. 
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plied.  The  formpr  iminedifltely  propoeed  in  deference  to 
such  autliority,  to  draw  his  pen  across  it,  but  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Burke,  who  said,  '  Do  not  strike  it  out  imtil  I  turn  the 
matter  more  in  my  mind.'  Next  day  be  made  a  few  chnjiges 
and  iuterlineatioua  in  the  nianuacript,  and  said  that  thus 
qualified,  the  theories  of  the  paragraph  might  stand.  These 
fcenes  occurred  in  the  study  at  Butler's  Court. 

"Imperfect  as  these  recollections  may  be  deemed,  and 
thrown  together  aa  they  are  with  more  haste  thaa  the  writer 
could  have  desired,  though  prevented  by  momentair  ciroum- 
8tan<:es  from  devoting  more  time  to  their  detail  and  arrange- 
ment, fiey  may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  to  those  who 
deliglit  in  contemplating  the  great  character  to  whom  they 
relate— in  the  lines  of  Canning — 

'  — LamfnCcd  Wge  !    whciie  prejdmt  «can, 

Pierced  thrODgli  Tnul  annrcliy'a  gi^ntic  plan, 

Prompt  lo  incred'loos  heaferg  lo  diecloBe  | 

The  gaih  o(  Fnnce.  and  Enropt's  world  or  wOM — 

Thou  on  whose  name  eacli  diitiint  age  sball  gaie. 

The  migbtj  Mi-mirk  of  these  troubled  daja; 

Oh!  Iiirge  ofsoul,  of  gfntus  imcoDfia'd,  ' 

^orn  lo  delight,  instruct,  impRiTC  tnaoLiQil.' 

Seldom  were  his  intellectual  energies  more  actiyely  at 
work  than  in  this  year,  in  thinking,  in  debating,  in  private 
discussions,  in  writing,  in  corresponding,  in  imparting 
information  to  various  parta  of  Eurojjo,  and  in  diligence  in 
procuring  it,  of  which  the  mission  to  Coblentz  was  only  one 
instauce.  Hie  letters  alone,  if  fitlly  collected,  would  form  a 
consLilcrable  volume.  Among  persons  thus  favoured  were 
Mr,  Trevor,  British  Minister  at  Turin ;  Madame  D'  Osmonde, 
a  la<ly  of  the  Queen  of  France ;  Mr.  (or  Captain)  Woodford, 
an  agent  in  Paris ;  Chevalier  Bintinnaye,  relative  of  the 
Bisliop  of  Auserre ;  Chevalier  Eivanol,  an  active  Royalist  ia 
the  South  of  France  ;  the  Marquis  de  Bouillie,  known  as  a 
military  commander  iu  the  West  Indies  in  the  late  war  and 
■who  tried  in  vain  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  king  from  Paris ; 
hia  brother  Eichard  ;  his  son,  who  had  started  on  his  mission 
early  in  August,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  September,  to 
whom  his  letters  were  long  and  frequent ;  Lora  Camden ; 
Sir  "William  Scott;  Lord  Auckland;  Lord  Charlemoat ; 
Duke  of  Dorset ;  sketch  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  France ; 
Mr.  llely  Hutchinaon ;  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVllI. ; 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam ;  Mr.'  Dundas ;  Dr.  Laurence ;  several 
relatives  in  Ireland ;  and  Catherine  of  Bussia.  A  summary 
of  these  would  far  exceed  the  limits  due  to  biography ;  but 
they  evince  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  the  great  events 
passing  before  him^  while  he  confesses  and  laments  his  in- 
ability to  impress  either  on  Opposition  or  on  Ministry  the 
certainty  of  those  coming  events  which  he  alone,  it  ap- 
peared, clearly  foresaw.  Occasionally  he  dined  with  Mr. 
Dundas,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr.  Pitt — 
with  the  former  on  one  occasion  not  a  word  of  politics  was 
mentioned  all  the  evening — nor  with  the  latter  the  slightest 
progress  made  in  winning  him  over  to  his  views.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  then  speaker  and  close  friend  of  the  Minister, 
who  formed  one  of  a  party  of  four  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1791,  thus  tells  an  anecdote  of  the  continued  con- 
viction of  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  neither 
nor  other  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France; 
"  After  dinner,  Burke  was  earnestly  representing  the  danger 
which  threatened  this  country  from  the  contagion  of  French 
principles,  when  Pitt  said,  *  if  ever  fear,  Mr.  Burke ;  depend 
on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are  till  the  day  of  judgment.' 
*  Very  likely,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Burke ;  *  it  is  the  day  of  no 
judgment  tnat  I  am  afraid  of.'  "  * 

When  eventually  the  junction  of  the  Portland  party  with 
Ministry  took  place,  Mr.  Pitt  asked  several  of  the  pnncipal 
members  to  dine,  among  whom  was  Burke ;—  "  As  they  rose 
from  table,"  said  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  present,  "after 
much  desponding  conversation  on  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
public  affau*s,  Mr.  Burke,  in  an  encouraging  tone  addressed 
to  them  the  following  line  from  the  ^neid  as  his  parting 
advice — 

"  Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  senrate  secundis.'' 

In  December,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  as  the  great  centre  of  interest  to  a 
statesman,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  French 
Affairs^*  which  was  submitted  to  the  private  consideration 
of  Ministry,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  fore-know- 
ledge as  his  other  writings  on  this  subject.  He  arrives  at 
three  conclusions,  of  which  subsequent  experience  has 
taught  us  the  truth — That  no  counter-revolution  in  France 
was  to  be  expected  from  internal  causes  only;  that  the 

*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i. 


longer  the  system  existed  the  stronger  it  woiJd  become  boUi 
■vritfiin  oBd  without;  ami  that  while  it  did  eiiHt,  the  interest 
of  the  rnlera  of  that  country  would  be  to  disturb  and  diatract 
nil  other  governments. 

Tlie  communicBtion  made  to  him  from  the  Empress  (if 
RuBsia,  through  Count  de  'Wormnnw  and  Mr.  Fawkener 
the  British  Minister  already  alluded  to,  produced  in  retura 
a  dignified  and  eoropUniBntaiy  letter,  dated  from  Beaeonsgeld, 
November  the  Ist,  insinuating  foreibly  the  necessity  for  Her 
Mfljeaty  adopting,  by  active  exertion  as  well  as  by  deten- 
tion, the  cause  of  all  Bovereigna,  all  cburches,  all  nobility, 
and  all  society;  that  the  debt  due  by  her  predeeeasors  to 
Europe  for  civilizing  a  vast  empire,  should  now  be  repaid 
by  that  empire  to  rescue  Europe  from  the  new  barbarism, 
An  air  of  doubt  however  pervades  this  letter  as  if  he  bad 
some  Buapicion  of  her  zeal  in  the  cause ;  and  if  so,  the 
result  proved  he  did  not  mistake  her  character,  as  she  did 


nothing  and  probably  never  meant  to  do  any  thing,  against 
revolutionary  France.  Catherine,  who  pOBsesaed  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  Monarch,  was  the  most  selfish  of 


politicians.  To  crime  and  selfishness  in  fact  she  owed  h«r 
crown ;  and  feeling  that  no  danger  to  it  existed  among  her 
own  subjects  where  the  first  elements  of  freedom  were  tin- 
known,  she  had  not  generosity  enough  to  step  forward  and 
aasiat  otliera  in  distresa  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  of 
immediate  profit  from  the  exertion.  The  purpose  of  her 
comniiiDication  to  Mr.  Burke,  was  probably  to  extract  from 
him  a  letter  of  admiration  and  praise,  being  always  ambitious 
of  the  notice  of  the  great  literaiy  names  of  Europe ;  but  in 
returning  the  courtesy  due  to  a  Sovereign  and  a  woman,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  inflict  some  violence 
on  hia  inclination.  Of  her  private  character  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion.  To  the  general  politics  of  her  court  as 
evinced  towarda  Turkey  and  Poland,  he  was  no  greater 
friend ;  particularly  in  the  business  of  the  partition  of  the 
latter,  ot  which  he  avowed  that  boueat  detestation  which 
every  man  not  a  profligate  politician,  or  robber  by  profession, 
must  ever  entertain. 

The  grievances  of  Irish  Koraan  Catholics  exciting  in- 
creased discussion  in  that  country,  he  was  solicited  to  state 
to  Ministry  and  to  support,  their  chiima  for  rclaxatioa  of  tbe 
penal  laws.     Hia  smi  also  was  appointed  their  agent,  and 
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early  in  January  1792,  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  influence 
their  proceedings  by  suck  moderate  counsels  as  might  give 
effect  to  his  father's  exertions  at  home.  Ere  this  took  place, 
the  latter  had  commenced  writing  the  "  Letter  to  Sir  Her^ 
eulee  Langrishe,  Bart,,  M,P,^*  as  auxiliary  to  his  son's 
mission.  It  bears  date  January  3rd,  1792,  enforces  the 
policy  of  removing  the  chief  restrictions  to  which  they  were 
subject,  particularly  that  which  denied  them  the  elective 
franchise,  and  appeals  to  the  recollection  of  his  friend 
whether  his  opinions  upon  the  question  were  not  as  fully 
matured  and  as  strongly  expressed  thirty-two  years  before 
(1760)  as  at  that  moment.  So  successful  were  his  exertions, 
aided  in  part  by  those  of  other  friends,  that  a  bill  was  speedily 
introduced  into  the  Irish  Parliament  by  which  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  hitherto  interdicted  to  Eoman  Catholics 
became  open  to  them;  intermarriages  with  Protestants 
legalized  ;  restraints  upon  their  education,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion to  arts  and  manufactures  shewn  in  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  masters  of  that  persuasion,  removed. 
Next  year  (1793)  solely  through  his  untiring  counsel  and 
exertions  and  after  a  formidable  fight  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment of  which  ample  evidences  exist  in  his  correspondence, 
he  gained  for  them  the  elective  franchise. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  political  leaders  in  Ireland,  not  to 
have  their  designs  approved,  or  comprehended,  by  persona 
of  the  same  class  in  England,  either  from  some  radical 
differences  of  opinion,  conduct,  or  temperament,  or  from 
the  opposite  views  which  the  immediate  seat  of  government 
and  a  dependency  of  such  government,  may  deem  it  their 
interest  to  entertain.  On  this  occasion  they  were  not  more 
fortunate  than  on  others.  Young  Burke,  though  from 
various  causes  of  prepossession,  inclined  to  take  tne  most 
favourable  views  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  there,  found 
something  in  their  conduct  not  to  his  taste.  He  had 
reasons  perhaps  for  being  fastidious.  To  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  staling  talents,  he  united  a  firmness  and  rectitude 
of  character  which  led  him  to  augur  iU  of  a  country  wherei 
what  he  considered  contrary  quahties  prevailed  among  some 
of  her  chief  people,  which  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  evinces — ^**  The  great  disorder  of  this  country 
(Irdand)  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  complication  of 
its  politics;  and  1  observe  a  very  dangerous  fiuctuataoH 
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niid  unston(1iiic»s  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  most  pf  its 
puhlic  inrii."  ■ 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  (23rd  February)  died  Sir 
.Jnshua  lit'vnolds,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  his  friends, 
IxHliuathin^  liim  in  return  for  the  trouble  of  executorship, 
the'  suiii  of  £'2000^  and  also  cancelling  a  bond  for  the  same 
finini n it  K'nt  on  a  former  occasion.  This  proof  of  regard  was 
a  legacy  paid  to  thirty-five  years  of  close  and  uninterrupted 
intinjacy,  in  which  many  of  their  friendships,  many  of  their 
stntinii'iits  and  feelings  were  the  same.  A  rumour  has 
pntty  i^'cnorally  prevailed  that  the  President  was  indebted 
to  till*  pen  of  5rr.  Burke  for  the  substance  of  his  celebrated 
L('(tur(\^  on  Painting;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  not 
cvi'Ti  that  he  corrected  them,  though  such  an  unimportant  act 
f)l'  friendship  is  not  improbable.  The  suspicion  however  is 
unfair  to  the  artist.  No  man  of  talents  should  be  deprived 
of  the  honest  fame  due  to  him,  but  on  the  most  incontro- 
vertii>le  evidence.  It  is  no  doubt  probable  that  he  profited 
as  other  men  profit  by  the  conversation  and  experience,  by 
the  soeiety  and  brilliant  efiusions  of  a  vigorous  and  original 
miinl  tlirown  out  upon  art  as  upon  other  subjects,  traces  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  by  some  of 
tlio.^e  stauneli  literary  pointers  whom  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  cDineicU'nce  escapes.  After  all,  these  are  of  no  moment 
and  do  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  painter's  merit. 
''  AVliat  the  illustrious  Scipio  was  to  Lelius,"  says  Mr. 
31alonis  "  the  all-knowing  and  all-accomplished  Burke  was 
to  J^eynulds."  A  passage  in  one  of  Barry's  letters  informs 
lis  of  till'  uses  to  which  an  able  artist  in  the  higher  walk  of 
Ills  profession  could  put  the  overflowings  of  such  an  intellect, 
scattered  as  they  were  with  a  profusion  which  might  render 
the  recollection  of  his  own  offspring  by  Eeynolds  from  that 
of  another  not  always  practicable.  Yet  it  is  only  a  superior 
mind  that  can  make  use  of  another  superior  mind. — Writing 
from  Jiome  he  says — "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  what 
an  advantage  I  had  in  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke;  it  was  a 
pre[)arative,  and  facilitated  my  relish  for  the  beautiful  things 
of  the  arts  here :  and  I  will  aflirm  from  experience,  that  one 
gentleman  of  a  literary  turn  and  delicate  feelings  for  the 
ideal,  poetical,  and  expressive  parts  of  the  art,  is  likely  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  a  young  artist.''  Mr.  Burke  first 
suggested  to  Sir  Joshua  the  well-known  picture  of  Ugolino ; 
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while  in  return  he  entertained  so  favourable  an  opinion  of 
the  painter's  judgment  and  discrimination  as  a  philosopher 
as  to  submit  to  him  in  manuscript  the  Beflections  on  the 
BeYolution  in  France.  Mr.  Burke  directed  the  imposing 
ceremonial  of  the  funeral ;  but  when  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day  he  attempted  to  return  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  family 
to  the  Members  of  the  Academy  for  the  attenty)n  shown  to 
the  remains  of  their  late  President,  his  feelings  found  vent 
in  tears;  and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt  after  several  fruitless  efforts.*  A 
character  of  the  deceased,  drawn  up  for  the  newspapers  a 
few  hours  after  his  death,  was  immediately  and  tnuy  attri- 
buted to  his  pen ;  and  has  been  universally  admired  for  a 
felicity  of  thought  and  elegance  of  diction  rarely  equalled  by 
our  finest  writers  on  their  finest  subjects,  and  which  on  a 
topic  where  he  felt  any  interest  seems  ever  to  have  guided 
his  pen.  "It  is,**  says  the  learned  Seward,  "the  eulogium 
of  Parrhasius  pronounced  by  Pericles — it  is  the  eulogium  of 
the  greatest  painter  by  the.  most  consummate  orator  of  his 
time.**  Even  a  virulent  enemy  terms  it  '*  as  fine  a  portrait 
as  Eeynolds  ever  painted.*'t 

*  He  became  guardian  to  Miss  Palmer,  Sir  Joshua's  niece  and  heiress, 
afterwards  Lady  Incbiquin  and  Marchioness  of  Thomond.  When  the 
inarriage  articles  were  broug^ht  to  be  signed,  Mr.  Burke  addressed  her  in  an 
impressive  speech  applicable  to  her  intended  change  of  condition,  which, 
however,  agitated  her  so  much  as  to  render  her  utterly  incapable  of  holding 
the  pen.  fiveiy  effort  was  made  to  calm  her  in  order  to  procure  the 
signature,  but  in  vain ;  all  his  soothing  powers  were  exerted  endearingly 
and  perseveringly  without  effect ;  and  the  party  separated  for  the  time 
unable  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their  meeting. 

t  **  His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude, 
without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to 
the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolution ;  and  he  contemplated  it 
with  that  entire  composure,  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity, 
and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  could  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation 
from  family  tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed 
well  deserved. 

'*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  added  the 
praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste,  in 
grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great  masters  of  renowned  ages.  In 
portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  he  communicated  to  that  department 
of  the  art  in  which  English  artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a 
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The  (lucstioii*  of  the  Slave  Trade  being  discussed  in  April, 
]»(•  torwanlcd  to  Mr.  Dundas,  "  Sketch  of  a  Negro  Code,** 
(Iniwii  up  in  1780,  when  as  he  observes,  the  abolition  seeming 
aho^t'iluT  chimerical  on  account  of  the  strong  party  opposed 
In  it,  he  aimed  at  carr}'ing  into  effect  the  next  best  remedies 
whirl  I  eould  be  devised — that  of  subjecting  tbe  trade  to 
>inr\  ri'^^qilations,  and  by  legislative  enactments  ameliorating 
the  conditiijn  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands.  On  this  project 
111  IK  h  inquiry,  consideration,  and  labour  were  expended.  It 
is  iioi  tilt'  iiR-ro  draught  of  a  common  act  of  Parliament,  but 
an  rxicnsive  system,  coherent  in  its  parts  and  bearings,  and 
dots  honour  to  the  benignant  spirit  of  one  who  was  ever 
active  in  the  senico  of  suitering  humanity. 

During  the  session,  he  exerted  himself  less  than  on  former 
oc(  a.^icjns,  being  now  he  said,  a  worn-out  veteran  desirous  to 
rrtirc,  and  only  coming  forward  now  and  then  as  veterans 
ai-e  accustomed  to  do,  when  the  garrison  of  the  constitution 
w.is  ( .\])osed  to  attack.  A  measure  considered  of  this 
nature  was  a  notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  Grey  (30th  April, 
171):^),  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  brought  forward  at  the 
in>ii;^^ation  of  persons  who  had  taken  that  measure  under 
their  special  protection  as  "Priends  of  the  People."     This 

fancy,  und  a  dignity  derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even 
tliox-  who  ])r()feivsed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve 
uli(  II  they  ileliueated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tutor  (it*  the  inveution  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In 
})a in tin<r  portraits  he  uppeiirs  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform,  but  to 
(l(  s( « 11(1  to  it  from  a  hi<;;her  sphere.  His  paintings  illustrate  his  lessons,  and 
Lis  1.  sxins  se^ni  to  have  been  derived  from  his  paintings.  He  possessed 
tli»'  tliLory  as  perfectly  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter, 
lie  was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philosopher. 

"  111  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the  expert 
in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by 
so\  ert  i- n  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets,  his  native  hu- 
niilify,  iiiodcsty,  and  candour  never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or 
j>rovocution  ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible 
to  tilt*  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  and  not  meanly 
cultivated  by  letters — his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  in  all  the 
liabitudcs  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  veiy  gpreat  and  unparalleled 
\  arit'ty  of  ajijreeable  societies,  which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He 
had  too  much  merit  not  to  provoke  some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to 
provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  £elt  with 
more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

"  Hail !  and  fareweU !" 
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association  he  stigmatized  as  of  dangerous  tendency.  **  The 
object  at  which  they  aimed,**  he  said,  "was  little  better; 
the  motives  of  many  concerned  in  it  were  doubtless  inno- 
cent, but  the  way  they  went  to  work  was  as  decidedly 
wrong.  The  sense  of  the  people  had  not  been  in  the  least 
decked  on  the  measure ;  no  specific  grievance  had  been 
pointed  out,  no  specific  remedy  assigned,  and  unless  these 
were  explicitly  set  forth,  there  might  be  innovation  at- 
tempted, but  it  would  not  be  reformation.  While  he  could 
raise  a  voice  or  an  arm  to  prevent  it,  that  House  should 
never  assimilate  to  the  National  Assembly.  In  that  body 
there  were  seven  hundred  members,  four  hundred  of  whom 
were  country  lawyers,  three  hundred  of  no  description  that 
he  could  name ;  out  of  the  whole,  he  believed  there  were  not 
a  dozen  who  possessed  in  any  one  way  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  He  trusted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
JBngland  never  to  permit  such  a  mob,  nor  any  thing  resem- 
bling it,  to  usurp  the  sacred  office  of  their  legislature." 

The  next  question  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  May 
11th,  to  repeal  certain  statutes,  bearing  upon  the  Unitarian 
body.  An  outline  of  this  speech  seemingly  drawn  up  after 
its  delivery  as  allusions  are  made  to  some  points  advanced 
in  the  debate,  appears  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Works.  He 
opposed  their  claims  on  the  ground  of  being  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church.  They  had  lately  accused  themselves  of  dis- 
graceful timidity  in  concealing  their-  sentiments,  and  now 
were  to  atone  for  that  timidity  by  extraordinary  boldness. 
They  had  openly  declared  their  hostility  to  the  establish- 
ment. They  had  confessed  their  determination  to  propagate 
their  doctrines.  He  urged  that  from  their  new  lights  in 
theology,  and  new  lights  in  politics,  which  latter  had  been 
if  possible  more  ostentatiously  and  offensively  proclaimed 
than  the  former,  they  did  not  present  any  sufficient  claim  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House.  The  motion 
waa  lost  by  142  to  63. 

The  proclamation  issued  some  time  afterward  against 
seditious  writings,  elicited  strong  symptoms  of  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  great  body  of  Opposition  which  it  was 
evident  must  soon  lead  to  a  disjunction.  The  old  Whigs,  or 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  wholly  disagreed  on  most  of 
the  topics  of  the  day  with  the  new,  or  the  followers  of  Mr»  Fox. 
A  nominal  union  still  existed  between  them  in  the  House. 
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l^iit  tlio  dangers  of  the  country  becoming  dailj  more  apparent, 
and  the  predictions  of  their  more  ancient  ally  ana  leader, 
31  r.  Burke,  being  day  after  day  verified,  impressed  a  gradual 
and  i^eneral  belief  in  that  connexion  of  the  greater  prudence 
and  j)atrioti8m  of  following  his  opinions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  characteristic  caprice,  ill-temper, 
or  anibition  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow, — who  oiten 
()j)p()scd  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the 
J louse  of  Lords  without  proposing  any  thing  himself— in- 
(hicrd  llie  Minister  to  procure  his  dismissal.  An  intimation 
Avas  likewise  conveyed  to  the  Portland  party  of  his  wish  for 
its  junction  with  the  government;  ana  as  it  was  desirable 
that  all  the  talents  of  the  country  should  be  engaged  in  its 
sor\  Ice,  he  did  not  object  to  include  Mr.  Fox.  This  ar- 
rnn^einent  was  particularly  pressed  upon  the  minister  by 
l^urke,  who  also  pressed  the  policy  of  acceding  to  it  upon 
l\)x  through  indirect  channejs;  and  the  fact  is  honourable 
to  his  candour,  liis  patriotism,  and  even  his  friendship.  Yet 
he  was  frequently  accused  while  thus  employed,  of  being  that 
gentleman's  personal  enemy.  Mr.  Fox  refiised  to  accede  to 
the  proposition  unless  Mr.  Pitt  first  resigned  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  when  they  might  then  treat  upon'terms  of  perfect 
equality  and  enter  the  Cabinet  as  new  men — a  piece  of 
humility  not  justly  to  be  expected  from  the  minister,  or  from 
any  other  man  holding  the  same  situation.  The  negotiation 
C()nse(|uently  for  thepresent  proved  fruitless.  Lord  Lough- 
borough and  Mr.  Dundas  were  the  parties  who  discussed  the 
j)r()jc(ted  junction,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  September 
by  l!]dmund  to  William  Burke,  still  in  India. 

All  the  threatening  symptoms  of  the  spring  increased 
during  the  summer  of  1792.  Incendiary  pamphlets  to  a  large 
extent,  constant  communication  of  the  clubs  of  London  with 
tiiose  of  Paris,  and  affiliated  societies  in  some  country  towns, 
o[)enly  advocated  Eepublicanism.  In  Paris,  anarchy  pro- 
ceeding in  its  usual  course  became  at  length  open  massacre; 
followed  by  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  the  institution  of 
a  republic,  and  encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  Duke  of 
J^ruiiswick  from  the  frontier,  with  a  paternal  invitation  to 
all  other  countries  to  follow  the  example. 

In  November,  while  at  Bath,  Mr.  Burke  drew  up  another 
im])ortant  State  paper,  "  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the 
Present  State  of  Affairs^''  distinguished  by  the  same  pro- 
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found  sagacity  as  the  others,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  King,  Mmisters,  and  chief  members  of  the  Portland 
party,  as  he  had  done  with  the  "  Thoughts"  of  the  preceding 
year.  Its  aim  is  to  point  out  that  war,  however  pushed  off 
for  the  moment,  was  inevitable  ;  that  nothing  could  be  done 
conjointly  or  singly  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  any  other 
continental  power,  with  effect  against  France,  excepting  they 
have  other  aid.  **  That  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever 
will  be,  nor  ever  can  be,'*  any  decided  impression  made  upon 
her  of  which  England  is  not  the  directing  power — With 
what  truth  time  has  shewn  us ;  though  Mr.  Pitt  had  just 
before  said  in  the  House  there  would  be  no  war.  The  whole 
paper,  thrown  off  without  finish  or  participation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  official  secrets,  displays  the  reflective  discrimination 
of  a  great  statesman  as  correctly  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
under  his  eye. 

"While  advancing  life  and  impaired  friendships  made  him 
less  active  in  Parliament,  they  did  not  in  the  least  diminish 
his  epistolary  labours.  These  on  the  contrary,  seemed  in- 
creased and  strengthened.  French  affairs  were  largely  dwelt 
upon  in  letters  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Dundas,  several  French 
correspondents,  and  to  his  son,  then  in  Dublin  pushing  on  the 
[Romanist  claims ;  the  latter  being  the  subject  of  long  com- 
munications, some  of  which  were  published  many  years  ago 
from  another  quarter.  Thus  busy  discussing  the  greatest 
affairs  of  nations,  the  smaller  concerns  of  life  and  literature 
were  not  neglected.  His  friend  Mr.  Philip  Francis  asked  for 
an  inscription  on  a  former  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  saying, 
"  Several  of  us  pretended  scholars  have  been  hammering  our 
brains  for  an  inscription,  but  what  signifies  malleation  with- 
out fire?  Be  so  good  as  to  lend  us  a  little  of  yours." 
Malone  consults  him  on  a  Latin  motto  for  an  engraved  card 
of  thanks  to  the  distinguished  attendants  at  Sir  Joshua's 
funeral.  Lady  Inchiquin,  Sir  Joshua's  niece,  requests  some- 
thing more  than  he  had  already  said  on  her  uncle,  and  his 
collection  of  pictures.  The  King  of  Poland  sends  him  a 
medal,  which  extracts  an  eloquent  letter  of  thanks.  To  his 
brother  member  for  Malton,  Mr.  Weddell,  he  enters  at  length 
upon  the  hostile  conduct  of  his  late  party — his  exertions  to 
raise  Mr.  Fox  in  thq,  estimation  of  the  Dissenters  ;  the  ingra- 
titude received  in  return ;  the  coldness  experienced  by  him 
from  Carlton  House,  through  the  means  of  his  former  friends  ; 
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tin-  <lisn]  •probation  cxprrssod  by  the  Prince  of  his  book,  because 
jintliiii;;  i»acl  bet'ii  said  in  it  of  his  right  to  the  Regency,  al- 
tlmiiL'li  lie  had  already  fought  that  battle  fully  and  zealously 
(;N<  w  hcri'.  And  he  concludes  of  his  late  Whig  allies,  "  They 
li;i\r  rndcavourc'd  completely  and  fundamentally  to  ruin  me 
ami  ijiiiio,  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
In  (i(  .-iroy  the  intcrt^sta  and  objects  of  man,  whether  in  his 
i'ririul.-hips,  his  fortunes,  or  his  reputation."  While  thus 
aiii:iT  :is  a  politician,  wc  must  not  forget  him  as  a  'considerate 
ami  LTnod  man.  lie  rc»mcmbcrs  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
two  (lid  reduced  ladies  in  Ireland,  and  Sir  Joshua's  legacy, 
ami  thus  writes  to  his  son,  "Now,  my  dearest  Richard,  I 
liavf  destined  a  twentieth  of  what  is  fallen  to  us  to  these 
two  poor  women — fifty  to  each.  *  *  God  knows  how  little 
wc  can  sj)are  it." 

II10  first  day  of  the  Session,  1792-3,  December  13th, 
brouizlit  him  forward  again,  "not,"  he  said,  "  as  the  defender 
of  ( )])j»osit  ion,  or  of  JMinistr}',  but  of  the  country."  Mr.  Fox 
still  retained,  and  enforced  with  a  warmth  that  astonished 
jirid  coiitounded  many  devoted  admirers,  his  former  opinions 
as  to  till?  (juiet  state  of  the  country,  the  total  absence  of  any 
sj)ii  it  in  it  hostile  to  the  Constitution  or  Government,  and 
that  the  alarm  arose  from  artful  designs  and  practices  of 
.Minisurs;  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  that 
lilri  t.  On  Ihe  report  being  brought  up,  he  again  proposed 
an  anuMulment  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  with  France, 
\)\  ('iii('riii«i:  into  negociation  with  her  rulers.  This  Mr.  Burke 
rcj)! it'll  to,  u rising  that  could  war  be  avoided  it  were  advis- 
ahh\  but  he  saw  a  spiiit  at  work  that  would  leave  them  no 
oj^tion  that  he  could  not  recognise  a  tittle  of  that  peaceful 
spirit  wliich  those  persona  were  stated  to  possess,  who,  with* 
cut  the  lormality  of  a  public  declaration,  were  as  hostile  to 
the  «j:ovei'nment,  property,  and  respectability  of  England  as 
thev  well  could  be.  Between  the  nations,  there  was  at  that 
moment  a  moral  war,  which  must  soon  become  an  actual 
war.  Disn^garding  the  general  feeling,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
iorwanl  on  the  third  day  of  this  struggle  (15th  December), 
a  motion  for  sending  a  JVIinister  to  Paris,  to  treat  with  the 
J*i*o\  isional  Cioveniment.  To  this  likewise  the  member  for 
.Malion  opposed  a  negative.  He  complained  of  being  singled 
out  for  acrimony  and  invective  whenever  the  French  Eevo- 
Intion  was  mentioned,  as  if  in  the  eyes  of  Opposition  he  had 
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committed  an  inexpiable  crime  hj  attacking  it.  He  de-^ 
fended  Gk)yemment  firom  principle,  he  said,  not  &om  interest. 

The  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Fox  on  these  occasions, 
and  the  pertinacity  of  his  line  of  conduct,  gave  offence  to 
many  of  the  Opposition,  who  either  were  less  personally 
attached,  whose  opinions  had  undergone  a  change,  or  who 
like  Burke,  preferred  the  performance  of  a  great  public  duty 
to  any  priTate  consideration  whatever.  Among  these  was 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  from  partiality  to  Mr.  Fox,  or  from  not 
perceiving  at  first  to  what  his  opinions  tended,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  rupture  with  Burke. 
He  now  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  ever 
having  entertained  any  enthusiasm  for  the  right  honourable 
mover  of  such  a  measure  as  that  now  recommended.  Others, 
if  less  strong,  were  not  less  explicit  in  their  terms  of  dis- 
approbation. 

While  his  opinions  continued  thus  to  gain  ground,  an  in- 
cident turned  attention  from  his  matter  to  his  manner.  A 
bill  was  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  Aliens,  in  favour  of 
which  he  made  a  long  and  able  speech  (28th  December),  on 
the  principle  that  the  ministers  of  a  monarchy  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  while  the 
emissaries  of  republicanism,  regicide,  and  atheism,  poured 
into  their  country  with  the  design  to  destroy  it.  In  com- 
menting upon  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  by  which  the 
system  of  fraternizing  was  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  three  thousand  daggers 
having  been  ordered  at  Birmingham,  of  which  seventy  had 
been  delivered ;  and  as  a  tangible  illustration  of  his  statement 
drew  forth  a  concealed  one  which  he  flung  indignantly  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  "  TAi«,'*  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
weapon,  "is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an  alliance  with  France; 
wherever  their  principles  are  introduced,  their  practice  must 
follow :  you  must  equally  pi:08cribe  their  tenets  and  their 
persons  from  our  shores."  So  unusual  a  peroration  if  not 
effective  within  doors,  created  a  great  deal  of  notice  without, 
and  was  stigmatized  as  a  vile  theatrical  flourish,  a  preme- 
ditated pantomimic  trick  unworthy  of  a  great  orator,  and 
in  the  worst  taste.  That  similar  displays  have  had  effect  in 
enforcing  an  argument,  the  history  of  oratory  may  show ; 
but  in  tfis  instance  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that  there 
was  in  it  very  little  premeditation.    "  The  history  of  it," 
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Oil"  (l.inri^cr)  says  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  ''is,  that  it  was  sent 
ti)  :i  inanutacturtT  at  Birmingham  as  a  pattern^  with  an 
<irii(T  tij  make  a  large  quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the 
oriitT  :*(M>mt*d  so  suspicious  that  instead  of  executing  it,  he 
<a<]i('  to  London  and  called  on  mj  father,  (afterwards  Sir 
Jaint-s  Bland  Burfjes*s,  then  Foreign  Under  Secretary)  at 
tlic  S(M-n>tary  of  State's  Office  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  ask 
}iis  a(l\i4'(';  and  he  left  the  pattern  with  him.  Just  after, 
Mr.  Hiirke  calk>d  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
aiiil  upnn  my  father  mentioning  the  thing  to  him,  borrowed 
tin*  (l:ii;'j:tT  to  show  in  the  House.  They  walked  down  to 
tin-  Ilnusc  together,  and  when  Mr.  Burke  bad  made  his 
sp<M<li.  my  father  took  the  dagger  again,  and  kept  it  as  a 
c•u^i•)^ily.*'* 

The  (.'ourse  of  nature  was  now  exacting  from  him  the 
liardi'sl  tax  which  age  has  to  pay,  that  of  seeing  our  friends 
griitiually  dropping  into  the  grave  around  us,  without  our 
])(>sscs>iing  the  elasticity  of  spirit  necessary  to  form  new 
coiiiuxionH.  Shortly  before  this  period,  he  had  lost  bis  early 
friend  S}iackleton,  whose  occasional  visits  and  letters  kept 
alive  that  ardour  of  affection  with  which  the  associates  of 
our  youth  are  regarded  in  subsequent  life,  and  never  perhaps 
so  t( mlorly  as  when  from  increasing  infirmity  their  tenure 
of  life  becomes  daily  more  precarious.  To  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Jiiadljealer,  announcing  the  event,  he  wrote  an  affectionate 
i-eplv ,  in  ^September,  sketching  the  character  of  ber  father 
wiili  truth  and  discrimination. 

T\n)  war  which  he  had  so  long  predicted  as  inevitable,  but 
wliicli  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  foresee  and  would  not  till  the  last 
ndniit  to  be  probable,  was  now  at  hand,  precipitated  perhaps 
by  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  by  the  promise  of  assistance 
iVoin  the  National  Convention  to  all  people  who  should  wish 
io  thiow  off  the  tyranny  of  Kings,  and  particularly  by  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVl.  Mr.  Burke  was  not  pleased  with 
the  assiirnnient  of  the  former  motive,  deeming  it  weak  in 
comparison  with  some  others. — "A  war  for  the  Scheldt!" 
exclaimed  he  in  his  forcible  phraseology  as  soon  as  it  was 
mentioned;  **  A  war  for  a  cham — r  p — t !" — War  at  this 
moment  however  was  no  longer  matter  of  choice  with  the 
i\l  i  I  list  ry,  being  formally  declared  against  England  by  the 
Jlepublic  on  the  1st  of  February.    Wilberforce  thus  reports 

♦  J.ifc  of  Lord  Eldon,  184G,  vol.  i.  p.  152.  t  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 
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political  opinions  at  the  moment  ''  It  will  be  a  very  short 
war,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends,  "  and  certainly  ended  in 
one  or  two  campaigns."  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Burke  when 
^18  language  was  addressed  to  hhn,  "  it  will  be  a  long  war, 
and  a  dangerous  war,  but  it  must  be  undertaken."'*  A  dis- 
tinct line  of  political  feeling,  though  not  of  formal  separa- 
tion now  existed  between  the  new  Whigs  and  the  old,  liv- 
ing Mr.  Fox  not  only  reduced  in  numbers  in  Parliament^ 
but  greatly  impaired  in  moral  strength  and  credit  in  general 
opinion;  for  his  remaining  friends  though  unquestionably 
men  of  talents,  possessed  not  in  any  sense,  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  many  moderate 
politicians,  how  that  eminent  man  could  so  perseveringly  re- 
sist and  condemn  a  measure  which  was  in  itself  unavoidable 
and  supported  by  the  general,  and  as  it  proved  in  the  result, 
just  judgment  of  the  country,  or  how  he  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  Mr.  Pitt  did,  had  he  been  himself  Minister. 
It  may  be  possible  that  had  Mr.  Pitt  led  the  Opposition,  the 
spirit  so  inherent  in  political  rivalry  might  have  induced  him 
to  do  as  Mr.  Fox  did ;  or  in  other  words,  that  with  the  dif- 
ference of  men,  the  results  to  the  country  would  have  been 
similar.  In  saying  this,  no  reflection  is  intended  against  the 
strict  integrity  of  principle  of  either ;  but  we  are  all  even  the 
best  intentioned,  too  prone  to  shape  opinions  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  therefore  difficult  for  the  most  conscientious 
statesman  to  view  with  the  same  degree  of  favour  or  through 
the  same  medium,  measures  originated  by  himself  or  by 
those  to  whom  he  is  politically  opposed.  He  will  rarely 
estimate  public  affairs  and  measures  by  the  same  standard 
whether  he  be  in  or  out  of  power.  Had  Mr.  Fox  been  in 
office,  his  views,  his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  his  judgment, 
would  have  differed  with  the  difference  of  his  public  relations 
to  the  government.  His  anxieties  would  have  been  greater ; 
his  apprehensions  more  easily  excited ;  his  penetration  more 
sharp  and  sensitive  by  the  very  weight  of  his  charge ; 
he  could  scarcely  have  seen  or  heard,  it  may  be  said,  with 
the  same  eyes  and  ears  as  when  at  the  head  of  Oppo- 
sition ;  and  all  this  without  sacriflce  of  principle.  The 
workings  of  the  mind,  arising  jfrom  heavy  responsibility, 
nearer  views,  better  information,  and  more  direct  contact 

*  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  11* 
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V .':.  t:.':  r.aor.ir.crv  of  the  state  and  of  the  real  rather  than 
t .  ■  -*v:.-.'.^-  :LT<,u2i'is  c:  i:*  proceedings,  are  so  imper-  I 
'.  .:*  .  ■  -.or.-  '-ften  11.  their  oj-^rat ion,  that  a  statesman  ii  , 
i..',.  t ;  ""■:  w  M-d  £.Ta/I'jaiIy  round  from  the  opinions  he 
r:.  :.:-..•  f.rT;:er:7  eiit^rrtaiLed  to  others  of  a  different  de- 
r  •:.:  *  :..  al.T-o-it  without  being  aware  of  the  change  ;  and  is 
.-  ::.*.:•':  ■••jr:,ri«ed,  or  indignant  when  told  he  is  incon- 
;!-•■:.'.  v.irL  hi:;i.-f-:f.  This  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
p  /  .  ■  t:  •  n,  tl'.rvj^fh  it  is  generally  denied  them. 

Mr.  P:*.t  it  :^  certain,  like  Mr.  Fox,  had  no  appetite  for 
wf:r.  '  r  ri-  we  }.:tve  £een,  belief  in  its  approach,  llis  glories  I 
:/;  :  ■  :.  hithorto  peculiarly  of  the  peaceful  cast — his  popu- 
jf.riv/  ri'.juirr-d  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  tranqmllity. 
W'.'.r  Ti:'.'j''ii  ile.-troy,  but  was  not  likely  to  add  to  them.  His 
IM'  r-  :t  ilier»t'i»re  was  to  avoid  hostilities;  and  so  well  did 
}.•:  k:.  '\v  this  and  desire  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
ar-  ^::i;il;«h  it,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  what  ! 
Mr.  Biirke  had  repeatedly  told  him  almost  constantly  for 
ii:'>n-  iliriii  twi)  years  before,  that  war  must  inevitably  ensue. 
V:v  t'lorn  precijjitating  that  event,  he  staved  it  off  until  the 
l.i'f  iji'iiieiit  when  no  alternative  was  left  him.  How 
.Mr.  l'o\  placed  in  the  same  situation  could  have  avoided 
i\,<'  <t';rrn,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  He  was  above 
st;iT<-  (|ii;i<*kery,  and  never  professsd  to  have  discovered  any 
jio-triiiii  l»y  which  to  subject  raging  political  madmen  whe- 
1  lif  r  Mt  lioiiK'  or  a])road,  to  the  dominion  of  quiet  and  reason. 
Mr  \v;is  iiwh.ed,  in  many  re.'jpects  an  easy  man,  a  friendly 
iiijiii,  jiji  illustrious  man,  with  great  capacity  of  head,  and 
in  I ;  eh  t.f  llic*  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  heart ;  but  the 
1''>r<  iirn  nm)  of  revolutioni.sts  showed  no  particular  attention 
to  iiiilivi«liial  (rharacter  except  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
llio.-r  who  enjovcd  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tiicir  (lis<i])k'H  hero  would  have  been  more  merciful. 

Admitting  that  his  vigilance  on  this  point  was  greater 
11i:iii  Ik'  avowed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  Minister,  he 
i\]\<j\]\  liMvc  ])arleyed  a  little  longer  with  the  Eepublic;  he 
mi-lit  have  withheld  some  of  our  reasonable  demands; 
In-  iiiii^dit  have  for  the  forlorn  hope  of  peace,  overlooked 
sli!;lit(  r  ailVoiits  ;  ho  might  still  have  tolerated  the  revolution, 
am!  constitutional,  and  corresponding  societies,  and  their 
;iililiatioiis  ;  ho  might  have  submitted  some  time- longer  to  ! 
inijjortatioiis  of  tho  emissaries  and  principles  of  anarchy; 
but  as  tho  demands  on  his  patience  rose  so  even  his  cod- 
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cessions  must  have  bad  an  end.  With  all  his  partialities  to 
popular  license,  he  must  have  discovered  to  what  these 
abuses  of  it  tended.  He  could  not  long  have  trifled  with 
the  quick  discernment  of  George  III.,  whose  good  sense 
and  decision  in  moments  of  difficulty  has  never  perhaps  been 
rated  at  their  due  value.  He  could  not  have  resisted  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  his  co-adjutors  in  office,  especiaUy  of 
the  great  "Whig  families,  the  supporters  and  partners  of  his 
fame  for  so  many  years.  Least  of  all  coula  he  have  with- 
stood as  Minister,  the  intuitive  sagacity,  the  prophetic  warn- 
ings so  constantly  fulfilled,  the  clear  views,  and  conclusive 
reasonings  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  as  leader  of  Opposition 
bis  pride  shrunk  from  acquiescing  in  any  thing  wnich  im- 
plied tacit  deference  to  the  measures  adopted  no  matter  on 
whose  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  That  war  would  therefore 
have  ensued  had  even  he  been  at  the  helm,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt;  that  he  would  have  conducted  it  dif- 
ferently may  be  probable ;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
conducted  is  at  best  matter  of  opinion.  But  there  is  some 
ground  to  fear  that  it  might  have  been  delayed  until  the 
enemy  had  gained  more  ground  and  more  proselytes ;  until 
the  situation  of  the  allied  powers  had  become  more  pre- 
carious ;  imtil  the  throne  and  the  constitution  were  begin- 
ning to  totter  imder  outrageous  assaults ;  and  consequently 
until  our  means  of  defence  had  become  weakened. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  down  the  King's  message  regard- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
following  day  (12th  of  February)  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  Mr.  Burke  judging  by  the  outline  which  remains 
of  the  speech,  gave  it  a  triumphant  reply.  Touching  on  the 
singular  care  of  the  Whig  leader's  friends,  that  not  an  idea, 
or  a  merit  of  any  kind  belonging  to  him,  should  be  lost  to 
the  public,  a  peculiarity  which  strikes  attentive  readers  of 
political  history,  he  turned  this  fact  to  account,  on  an 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Fox.  "The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  misrepresentation 
of  his  expressions  in  that  House.  To  him  it  appeared  very 
extraordinary  how  a  person  of  talents  so  clear,  so  powerful 
and  so  perspicuous  could  possibly  be  misunderstood — how 
a  person  who  took  so  mufth  pains  by  repetition,  and  going 
over  the  same  grounds  again  and  again,  to  bring  his  superior 
powers  to  the  low  level  of  the  vulgar  eye,  could  possibly  be 
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Bubjert  to  niiBTepreeentaticm — hcvr  a  geutleman  whose  friends 
out  of  doors  iicglfcted  no  human  nrt  to  display  hia  taleuta 
to  their  utmost  advantage,  aiid  to  detail  his  apeecLea  to  the 
public  ia  such  &  manner,  that  he,  though  a  close  observer  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  had  never  been  able  to  re- 
collect a  single  idea  of  hie  that  had  escaped  the  industrious  at' 
tention  of  hia  friends,  while  those  of  a  ngbt  honourable  friend 
of  Ilia  (Mr.  Windham),  whose  abilities  were  equalled  by  his 
virtues,  were  eo  mangled  and  so  confiiaed  in  the  reports  that  | 
were  made  of  them,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
public." 

Adverting  to  hostilities,  he  said — war  was  no  common 
matter,  no  pastime  for  occupying  the  attention  of  a  party, 
to  he  inconsiderately  token  up  or  put  down  at  pleasure. 
In  a  case  of  such  importance  to  this  country  and  to  maukisd 
as  the  present  was,  gentlemen  should  examine  whether  they 
had  any  siuiBter  motive,  as  if  they  were  in  the  Divine  Fre- 
scDCp,  and  act  upon  the  pure  reault  of  such  examination. 
He  declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  as  if  before 
that  Presence,  that  Ministers  bad  not  precipitated  the  nation 
into  war  but  were  brought  into  it  by  over-ruling  necessity. 
"  I  possess  as  deep  a  sense  of  the  severe  inflictions  of  war 
as  auy  man  can  possibly  do. 

"  TVembliug  I  toucb  it,  but  villi  lioneit  xeal." 

"  I  always  held  it  as  one  of  the  last  of  evils,  and  wiah 
onlv  to  adopt  it  now  from  the  conviction  that  at  no  distant 
period  we  snail  be  obliged  to  encounter  it  at  a  much  greater 
■(disadvantage.  Por  four  years  past  it  has  grieved  me  to  the 
soul,  it  has  almost  reduced  me  to  death,  when  I  observed 
how  things  were  going  on,  and  felt  my  utmost  exertions 
unable  to  produce  upon  the  government  of  the  country  or 
in  the  public  mind,  a  conviction  of  the  danger  that  ap- 
proached them.  At  length  the  infatuation  was  removed- 
Ministers  awoke  to  the  peril  that  awaited  them  ere  it  was 
too  late."  •  •  •  "He  readily  allowed  that  thi*  km  the 
nioet  dangerovi  war  we  were  ever  engaged  in." 

Sii  days  afterward  (Febniary  18th)   Mr.  Fos  bronght 
forward  Ave  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  war,  and  of    i 
the   principles  on   which  it  was   undertaken,  which  Mr.    ' 
Burke  again  opposed  with  all  hia  powers.     At  tha  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech  he  presented  the  current  doctnnea  of  the 
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day  in  a  new  aspect. — "  Grentlemen,"  he  said,  "  who  were 
so  charmed  with  the  lights  of  this  new  philosophy,  might 
say  that  a^e  had  rendered  his  eyes  too  dim  to  perceive  the 
glorious  blaze.  But  old  though  he  was,  he  saw  well  enough 
to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the 
light  of  rotten  wood  and  stinking  fish— the  gloomy  sparklmg 
of  collected  filth,  corrfiption  and  putrefaction. 

**  So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 
Of  veal  a  sparkling  loin, 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark, 
As  sage  philo86phers  remark, 
At  once  both  stink  and  shine." 

In  the  debate  on  Sheridan's  motion,  brought  forward 
March  4th,  relative  to  the  existence  of  seditious  practices 
said  to  prevail  in  the  country,  some  altercation  arose  be- 
tween Fox  and  Burke,  on  a  contradiction  given  by  the 
former  to  some  statements  made  by  the  latter,  of  which  he 
said  he  had  proofs  in  his  possession,  respecting  the  Princess 
Lamballe  and  M.  Egalit6  (Duke  of  Orleans).  To  another 
insinuation  by  the  Whig  leader,  that  he  was  deserted  by  his 
party  from  weariness  of  travelling  so  long  in  the  barren 
track  of  opposition,  Burke  replied  that  "  the  new  track 
through  which  he  had  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
was  no  common  waste,  but  the  barrenest  of  the  barren — the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  But  if  a  caravan  travelling  through 
those  deserts  should  find  that  their  leader,  from  passion  or 
obstinacy,  had  wandered  from  the  right  road,  and  that  by 
following  him  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
some  plundering  Sheik,  they  might  be  allowed  to  think  j| 
little  of  their  own  safety,  and  take  measures  for  securing  re. 
He  could  say  for  himself  that  he  had  deserted  no  party ; 
and  that  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act,  there  was  not  one  that  difiered  from  him  in  opinion  on 
the  present  state  of  afiairs,  or  disapproved  of  a  single  vote 
he  had  given  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  Those 
who  had  incidentally  joined  that  party  by  the  way,  had  no 
claim  upon  him^  This  was  no  doubt  true,  and  therefore 
imanswerable.  Fox,  who  we  know  began  life  as  a  ministe- 
rialist had  joined  the  party  of  which  Burke  was  the  chief 
organ,  after  very  deliberate  consideration  for  three  years, 
that  is  from  1774  to  1777.  He  could  scarcely  therefore 
complain  of  desertion  by  them  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
dissent  from  their  views. 
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'  .  ■,    .  :  -.1  1  :.v--..-l":t  :-rf:rr  thr  al:ar  of  lilerry, 

•::■.-.....   r.-:    .:..;.■  M  IT. luiii  the  scadbld  that 

...-..:  ". .   -ii'.irr:  '.V  rh-rir  dear  as  the  evils  in 

..:■-:  !..•■...•.-:  :  .r  ?. Vidian  race."     The  second 

.-. .  .-.   .-.    vTi.-  vi  vr--  :lr.2[v  able  and  ar?umentatiTe, 

■  -  *.  ' :  V  ^ .  ■  •:  r -  ■ ;  ■- '  ■:  r*  t  :i r:  •  jcca.«ion.     Touching  on 

'  .   ...   .r'j  It  '•'.:..::.'.-ri:e.  he  said.  ''England  was  a 

;.  r,.  :. — o  'Aa-  ev»-r,'  other,  as  far  as  it  could. 

:'..'.         •;.:..::,•  r',\al  r.ati-jn  it  wa»  implied  that  commerce 

..\.::.\*j'.  ukt  fju\\'  eiid.  he  would  denv  it;  her  com- 

:-.  a  -.  ,  ^.•.♦.•r/ii-nt  instniifient  to  her  greater  interests, 

.:.■■'.  :.*:?  i.ciiour.  and  her  religion.     If  the  com- 

•.>.r.\  i'fi«l»;ii  to  brf;ak  those,  he  insisted  that  it 

.  vA'p'i/'  >=***"  Let  us  not  turn  our  everv 

»     .•.:':   \').t:  tA  our  country,  our  honour,  our  virtue,  our 

/■     '    :  .  t.  ir  ''''iiritv,  V)  tratlic — and  estimate  them  by  the 

'.:   j.»  f.'i.'jjnry  or  coniui*  rcial  reckoning.     The  nation 

1.  '     ■       !;  ti.;it  cril':ulation  dcstrovs  itself"."     On  the  17th 

')!  .I-.;.'    ij<;  ir.jiiu;  forward  vigorously  to  oppose  Mr.  Fox's 

j:io».',ji  tor  WW  .'HMn-.-i-s  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  re-establish- 

fi,'  i.t  (,r  [)<-ar<;  with  I'mnco. 

Siiirr  t,li»-  ojMii  diMjniori  of  Burko  and  Fox,  some  cessation 
'.r  pi.hlir  intin-oiir.sc,  though  none  whatever  of  esteemer 
|)ri\;ii«'  rrjiii(lshij),  had  occurred  between  the  former  and 
I  In-  l)iik<-  of  I'ortland,  from  an  idea  entertained  bvhis  Grace 
(li.il  tli(?  latt(T  would  in  time  be  brought  round  to  form 
'  oini<l<'i- nj)inionH  upon  the  great  question  in  dispute;  and 
ill  till' mean  time  lest  an  im|)refcj8ion  of  favour  or  partiality 
lr»  I  iilur  should  interfere  to  prevent  it,  ho  desired  to  keep 
MoiiMJW  liat,  aloof  from  both  gentlemen.  The  motive  for  this 
tlir  nn'inber  for  JMaltou  perfectly  understood,  and  did  not 
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disapprove,  being  as  anxious  as  the  Duke  to  make  a  convert  of 
his  former  friend.  But  dailv  occurrences  rendering  this 
event  more  and  more  improbable,  less  ceremony  became 
necessary  in  their  intercourse,  and  during  the  summer  the 
Burkes,  father  and  son,  accompanied  that  nobleman  to 
Oxford,  on  his  formal  installation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  former  having  likewise  attended  a  private 
ceremony  of  the  same  nature  at  Bulstrode,  the  preceding 
October.  He  was  received  by  the  heads  of  this  seat  of 
learning  with  all  the  marked  respect  and  attention  which 
his  celebrity  claimed  at  their  hands;  but  it  is  said  re* 
fused  to  be  proposed  for  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D, 
which  on  a  former  occasion  there  had  been  some  hesitation 
to  grant.  His  son  however,  as  well  as  Mr.  Windham  and 
others,  received  this  mark  of  attention.  He  himself  resided 
chiefly  with  Mr.  Winstanley,  Principal  of  Alban  Hall  and 
Camden  Professo^r  of  Ancient  History,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  the  various  knowledge  and  brilliancy  of  con- 
versation of  his  guest,  and  of  whose  qualifications  as  a 
philologer  he  thus  wrote  soon  afterward : — 

'^  It  would  be  indeed  as  useless  as  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Among  the  studies  to  which  I  have  immediately  applied, 
there  is  one  which,  from  his  attention  to  the  more  important 
concerns  of  active  life,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
overlooked :  I  mean  that  of  ancient  ana  modern  languages. 
Those  however  who  were  acquainted  with  the  universay&ty 
of  his  information,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  met  with  a 
person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history  and 
nliation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of  etymological 
deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke."  His  sociely  indeed  proved 
a  treat  to  all  who  either  possessed  or  who  knew  how  to 
value  in  others,  intellectual  superiority.  Q-ibbon,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Switzerland  after  some  years'  absence, 
sought  him  out  immediately,  and  writes  at  this  time  twice 
in  his  letters,  "  I  spent  a  delightful  day  with  Burke."  To 
his  son,  who  had  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  business  of  his  mission  in  favour  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  he  addressed  a  letter  on  that  important  question, 
which  was  never  finished  but  possesses  all  his  characteristic 
power. 
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CHAPTERljbll. 

I^ttiT  to  the  Biikc  of  Portland  on  the  Condactof  the  Minority— Character  of 
Mr.  IhiiuliiH — ncinarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies — Richard  Burke  the 
J^iiii  r—  ]{(*]iort  ii]K>n  the  cauiies  of  the  duration  of  Mr.  Hanting^i  Trial 
— Junction  of  the  Old  Whirrs  with  Ministry— Death  of  Young  Burke— 

I^tiiri'ijce's  Letters. 

I'm:  tendeiu'v  of  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox  becoming  more 
^oiunillv  (jue»tioned  in  the  couBtn%  and  to  many  a  source 
of  sus])ic'i()ii  if  not  of  apprehension,  he  thought  it  necessary 
Xi)  (-.\plnin  mid  defend  his  conduct  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
liis  const ituentH,  the  electors  of  Avestminster.  This  piece 
31  r,  Jiurki?  clinracteritsed  generally  as  eloquent,  but  with 
more  forbearance  than  his  friend  Fox  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  display  towards  his  " Keflections,'*  he  refrained  from 
iiivi«li(tns  eriti«'ism.  Dr.  Parr,  however,  though  so  staunch 
a  t'riciKl  of  t}ie"]Nran  of  the  People,"  expressed  himself 
Hli;;litin^ly  of  tlic  taste  and  literary  merits  displayed  in  its 
exrcution,  ()l)s(Tvinp;  in  conversation,  "there  were  in  it 
pass.'it^'cs  at  Avliicli  Addison  would  have  smiledf  and  Johnson 

A  n  solution  of  the  AVhig  Club  about  this  time,  moved  by 
Lord  William  Kussell — that  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was 
(•(uiHiuhmI,  Htrenu;thened,  and  increased  by  the  calumnies 
ai:Mins1  liiin — did  not  appear  to  operate  much  in  setting  him 
riudit  in  j)nMi(' opinion.  But  being  evidently  levelled  at  the 
r\r(j>tions  taken  to  his  ])arliamentary  conduct  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Windliain,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  others,  they  imme- 
diai«  ly  witlidrcw  their  names  from  the  Club,  to  the  number 
of  forty-five  noblemen  and  *};entlemen,  writing  their  reasons 
for  seci'dinu:.  Insinuations  being  likewise  thrown  out  that 
till'  l)nke  of  Portland  had  concurred  in  the  resolution  of 
\a)V(\  W.  Russell,  !Mr.  Burke  in  justification  of  his  own  and 
bis  friends'  censures,  drew  up  for  the  consideration  of  his 
( J  race  as  t  be  bead  of  the  party,  and  who  still  clung  to  the  per- 
son, not  (^pinions,  of  the  Opposition  leader  in  the  Commons, 
tln^  famous  *'  Obscrvatioiis  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,** 

This  ])aj)er  details  under  fifty-four  heads  a  strong  case 
against  Mr.  Fox,  whieb  that  gentleman's  friends  charac- 
teri/.«*d  as  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  ;  but  it  is  diflBcult  to 
eoni'eive  for  what  reason,  except  it  be  deemed  unfair  and 
injudicious  to  detach  those  we  respect  and  desire  to  serve, 
from  attachments  and  from  proceedings  which  we  ourselves 
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hold  to  be  wrong,  and  which  are  held  to  be  so  by  the  body 
of  the  nation.  Thinking  upon  public  affairs  as  Burke  was 
known  to  do,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he'  would  act 
otherwise  than  he  did.  The  paper  was  transmitted  to  the 
Duke  as  a  confidential  communication  sealed  up,  with  an. 
intimation  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  reaa  by  him 
until  a  disconnection  of  interests  with  Mr.  Fox  should  take 
place,  which  the  writer  pronounced  to  be  inevitable.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  justly  characterized  as  being  meant  to  prO" 
duce  a  rupture  between  that  nobleman  and  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  rather  as  matter  for  consideration 
consequent  upon  such  an  event  occurring  from  other  causes, 
His  own  words  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke  which  accompanied 
the  paper  are — "  I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your 
G-race,  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer  to  the  paper 
I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely  to  let  me  know  that 
you  have  received  them.  I  even  wish  that  at  present  you 
may  not  read  the  paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the 
drawer  of  your  Library  table,  and  when  a  day  of  compulsory 
reflection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it.  Then  re- 
member that  your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who  had,  com- 
paratively with  men  of  your  description,  a  very  small  interest* 
in  opposing  the  modem  system  of  morality  and  policy  ;  but 
who,  under  every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  public  duty 
and  to  private  friendship.  I  shall  then  probably  be  dead. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  vnsh  to  live  to  see  such  things ;  but 
whilst  I  do  live  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course." 

Communicated  thus  in  confidence,  it  might  have  remained 
for  ever  or  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
for  the  scandalous  breach  of  confidence  committed  by  the 
amanuensis,  an  ungrateful  or  needy  man  named  Swift, 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  abject  poverty  ;  and  who  having 
kept  a  copy  of  what  he  was  employed  to  transcribe,  sur- 
reptitiously printed  it  in  1797,  under  the  invidious  title  of 
"  Fifty- four  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Eight 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox."  Mr.  Burke  being  then  at  Bath  confined 
to  bed,  his  friends  in  town  obtained  an  injunction  from  the 
Chancellor  to  stop  the  circulation,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  many  copies  through  the  country.  He 
wrote  directly  to  Dr.  Laurence,  desiring  him  to  disclaim  the 
act  and  the  intention  of  publication,  but  not  one  of  the 
sentiments  which  the  paper  contained. 
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TIm>  :iim  of  it  was  unquefltionably  to  beat  down  the  belief 
lliai  eitluT  the  conduct  or  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  was  con- 
st itiitioiial,  and  to  show  that  his  proceedings  on  many  recent 
oc'cnsioiid  evinced  an  ambitious,  a  meddling,  almost  a  trea- 
.<uii;i1.1l*,*  any  thing  indeed,  but  a  patriotic  spirit.  The 
hratoil  exagqi  Tilt  ions  of  his  devoted  friends  perhaps  required 
to  1)0  cnolfd  down  to  this  freezing  level.  The  care  with 
whicli  they  reported  his  speeches  and  detailed  his  senti- 
ments, so  that  nothing  should  be  lost  to  the  public,  has  been 
aln.uly  noticed.  Yet  Sir,  Burke  should  scarcely  have  gone  so 
l':ir  in  condemnini^  what  in  fonnerdays  in  some  measure  origi- 
nated with  himself,  except  indeed  he  imagined  he  possessed  an 
e\t  lu>ive  privilege  to  pull  down  the  idol  he  had  contributed 
in  no  small  decree  to  raise,  lie  it  was  who  first  gave  IVIr,  Foi 
to  lh«.'  World  as  a  great  man.  He  wrote  him  and  spoke  him 
lirst  into  |)u])lic  esteem,  lie  enlisted  him  into  his  'p&rtj.  He 
pusiii'd  him  forward  to  lead  to  a  certain  degree  the  Socking- 
liam  connection  over  his  own  head,  regardless  of  personal 
interest  or  (»f  that  still  greater  object  personal  importance, 
uliich  was  sure  to  accrue  to  himself  from  keeping  such  an 
ally  at  a  distance.  Ue  knew  that  ]Mr.  Fox,  as  much  by 
his  Connexions  as  by  his  talents  and  rising  popularity, 
uoiild  he  most  useful  to  his  i)arty,  and  that  from  his  friena- 
sliips  and  sway  over  the  most  promising  young  men  coming 
forwaitl  in  Parliamont,  he  was  likely  to  possess  a  weight 
tin  i*e  which  he  himself,  from  many  causes  already  specified, 
Could  not  hope  to  acqnire.  There  was  the  further  motive  of 
the  re^rjinl  as  a  master  for  a  favourite  pupil,  for  he  tells  us 
tliat  j\)x  was  broni^ht  to  him  when  only  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
Tile  triumph  of  one  therefore  was  in  some  degree  a  merit  of 
holh. 

All  this  early  partiality  was  therefore  not  without  an 
oh] eel  :  hut  it  was  a  party  not  private  object;  and  therefore 
exhihited  his  personal  disinterestedness.  The  fact  shows  us 
likewise  the  total  absence  on  his  part  of  any  feeling  akin  to 
j(\'ilousy.  It  must  not  however  be  understood  that  he  sub- 
niiilicl  to  become  a  secondary  person  in  this  junction  of 

•  Tliis  jilludes  to  the  report  of  sending^  his  friend  Mr.  Adair,  with  his 
Cf/j'hrr,  to  St.  Petersburg",  to  counteract  the  objects  at  which  the  Ambas- 
8;ulor  of  the  Crown  aimed.  This  story  Sir  Uobert  Adair  has  denied  as 
bt  iii^'"  untrue  or  exag-g^erated,  but  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  its  truth 
vwn  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  arz«st  Mr. 
Fox,  which  Mr.  Pitt  negatived. 
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interests,  which  was  rather  an  alliance  than  suhjection  of 
one  to  the  other,  for  both  continued  to  be  principals  :  Burke 
being  on  many  occasions  the  actuating  spirit,  and  Fox  the 
public  leader  of  the  party.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  the 
one  had  determined  to  do,  the  other  found  it  commonly 
expedient  to  approve.  There  may  be  a  question  therefore 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  politictd  history  whether 
Mr.  Fox  would  ever  have  arrived  at  such  pre-eminence  in 
his  party  or  in  the  country  as  he  possessed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  active  aid  and  counsel  of  Burke.* 

No  eflfect — certainly  no  immediate  influence— was  induced 
by  this  communication  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke.  Instead  of 
putting  the  "  Observations,"  aWayfor  future  perusal  as  recom- 
mended by  his  correspondent  he  confesses  to  being  "  seduced*' 
to  read  them  and  the  accompanying  letter  immediately ;  and 
his  reply  from  "Welbeck  (10th  October  1793)  candidly  avows 
that  he  was  wholly  unconvinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the 

?aper.  "  It  is  no  aisgrace  to  me  to  admit — and  were  it  so 
should  feel  no  diflSiculty  in  avowing  it  to  you  and  indeed 
to  the  world— that  my  imagination,  my  feelings,  my  judg- 
ment, my  conclusions,  do  not  and  cannot  keep  pace  with 
yours.  I  have  not  the  same  sensibility,  I  have  not  the 
same  fears,  I  have  not  the  same  confidence  ;  but  I  want  not  a 
day  of  compulsory  reflection  to  make  me  see  the  horrors  of 
Jacobinism  and  the  duty  of  exerting  my  best  efforts  (those 
I   mean   which  from  their  regulanty  and  steadiness  are 

*  Of  his  fondness  to  applaud,  or  as  somebody  has  termed  it,  to  pi^ff^  his 
pupil,  as  much  on  private  as  on  public  occasions,  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  his  cousin  Nagle,  written  in  October,  1777,  during*  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  Ireland,  is  an  instance—"  I  am  heartily  glad  and  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter,  and  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  when  you  hap- 
pened to  see  so  many  of  my  most  particular  friends  in  so  remote  and  seques- 
tered a  spot  as  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  Ned  Nagle  told  me  that  they  were 
at  yuur  lodge,  but  your  letter  only  expresses  that  you  dined  with 
them.  Whenever  you  saw  them  I  am  sure  that  you  passed  a  pleasant 
day ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  with  no  less  certainty,  that  the  satisfactions 
of  the  I^ice  of  Killarney  were  heightened  by  meeting  you  there,  and  by 
your  obliging  attention  to  them.  •  •  •  •  Don't  you  like  Charles 
Fox  ?  If  you  were  not  pleased  on  that  short  acquaintance  you  would 
on  a  further ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  genius  that  perhaps  this  country  has  ever  produced.  If 
he  is  not  extraordinary,  I  assure  you  the  British  dominions  cannot  furnish 
any  thing  beyond  him.  I  long  to  talk  with  him  about  you  and  your 
Lough.** 
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'witb  tbe  m&cbinety  of  the  atato  aod  of  tbe  real  rather  tl 

the  oateneible  grounds  of  its  proceedings,  are  eo  impe^ 
ceptible  very  often  is  tbeir  operation,  that  a  atatesman  il 
liable  to  be  wound  gradimUy  round  from  tbe  opinions  he 
maj'  have  formerly  entertnined  to  others  of  a  different  it-    I 
BcnptioD,  almoBt  without  being  sware  of  the  change;  andii    | 
Botnetimea  surprised,  or  indignant  when  told  he  ia  ineon- 
sistent  n'ith  himself.     This  allowance  ought  to  bo  made  fbi    I 
public  men,  though  it  ia  generally  denied  tbem.  | 

llr.  Pitt  it  is  certain,  like  Mr.  Foi,  had  no  appetite  fiff    I 
war,  or  as  we  have  seen,  belief  in  its  approach.     Hie  glories    ] 
bad  been  hitherto  peculiarly  of  the  peaceful  cast — his  popu-    i 
larity  acquired  in  a  etate  of  prosperity  and  trauquillitT. 
War  might  destroy,  but  was  not  likely  to  add  to  them.    Ha 
interest  therefore  waa  to  avoid  hostilitiea  ;  and  ao  well  did    | 
he  know  this  and  desire  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to    , 
accomplish  it,  that  be  eould  not  be  brought  to  beheve  what   I 
Mr.  Burke  bad  repeatedly  totd  him  almost  constantly  for   ] 
more  than  two  years  before,  that  war  must  inevitably  ensue. 
Far  from  precipitating  that  event,  he  staved  it  off  until  the    j 
last  moment  when  no  altornatire   waa  left   him.      How 
^Ir.  Fox  placed  in  the  snmo  situation  could  have  avoided 
the  storm,  it  is  impoBsible  to  conjecture.     He  was  above 
state  i^uackery,  and  never  professsd  to  have  discovered  any 
nostrum  by  which  to  subject  raging  political  madmen  whe- 
ther at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  domimon  of  quiet  and  reawa. 
He  was  indeed,  in  many  respects  an  easy  man,  a  friendlj 
man,  an  illustrious  man,  with  great  capacity  of  head,  and    . 
much  of  the  milk  of  bumfui  kindness  in  bis  heart ;  but  tlie   j 
foreign  race  of  revolutionists  showed  no  particular  attention  | 
to  individual  character  escept  in  cuttbg  off  tbe  heads  of 
those  who  enjoyed  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tiat  J; 
their  disciples  hero  would  have  been  more  merciful.  I' 

Admitting  that  his  vigilanco  on  this  point  was  greatH  j,' 
than  he  avowed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  Minister,  bfi  I'' 
might  have  parleyed  a  little  longer  with  the  Eepublici  iB  ' 
might  have  withheld  some  of  our  reasonable  demandj;  |^ 
he  might  have  for  the  forlorn  hope  of  peace,  overlooked  I 
slightei-affronts  ;  he  might  Still  have  tolerated  the  revolution,  ,' 
and  constitutional,  and  corresponding  societies,  and  their  j 
affiliations;  he  might  have  submitted  some  time- longer  to  I 
importations  of  the  cniiasariea  imd  principles  of  anareby;  I 
but  as  the  demands  on  his  patience  rose  so  even  h' 
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cessions  must  have  had  an  end.  With  all  his  partialities  to 
popular  license,  he  must  have  discovered  to  what  these 
abuses  of  it  tended.  He  could  not  long  have  trifled  with 
the  quick  discernment  of  George  III.,  whose  good  sense 
and  decision  in  moments  of  dif&culty  has  never  perhaps  been 
rated  at  their  due  value.  He  could  not  have  resisted  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  his  co-adjutors  in  office,  especially  of 
the  great  "Whig  families,  the  supporters  and  partners  of  his 
fame  for  so  many  years.  Least  of  all  coula  he  have  with- 
stood as  Minister,  the  intuitive  sagacity,  the  prophetic  warn- 
ings so  constantly  fulfilled,  the  clear  views,  and  conclusive 
reasonings  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  as  leader  of  Opposition 
his  pride  shrunk  from  acquiescing  in  any  thing  which  im- 
plied tacit  deference  to  the  measures  adopted  no  matter  on 
whose  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  That  war  would  therefore 
have  ensued  had  even  he  been  at  the  helm,  it  is  scarcely 

5 possible  to  doubt;  that  he  would  have  conducted  it  dif- 
ferently may  be  probable ;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
conducted  is  at  best  matter  of  opinion.  But  there  is  some 
ground  to  fear  that  it  might  have  been  delayed  until  the 
enemy  had  gained  more  ground  and  more  proselytes ;  until 
the  situation  of  the  allied  powers  had  become  more  pre- 
carious ;  until  the  throne  and  the  constitution  were  begin- 
ning to  totter  imder  outrageous  assaults ;  and  consequently 
until  our  means  of  defence  had  become  weakened. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  down  the  King's  message  regard- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
following  day  (12th  of  February)  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  Mr.  Burke  judging  by  the  outline  which  remains 
of  the  speech,  gave  it  a  triumphant  reply.  Touching  on  the 
singular  care  of  the  Whig  leader's  friends,  that  not  an  idea, 
or  a  merit  of  any  kind  belonging  to  him,  should  be  lost  to 
the  public,  a  peculiarity  which  strikes  attentive  readers  of 
political  history,  he  turned  this  fact  to  account,  on  an 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Fox.  "The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  misrepresentation 
of  his  expressions  in  that  House.  To  him  it  appeared  very 
extraordinary  how  a  person  of  talents  so  clear,  so  powerful 
and  so  perspicuous  could  possibly  be  misunderstood — how 
a  person  who  took  so  mufth  pains  by  repetition,  and  going 
over  the  same  grounds  again  and  again,  to  bring  his  superior 
powers  to  the  low  level  of  the  vulgar  eye,  could  possibly  be 
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Biibject  to  misrepreseiilntion — b 

out  of  doora  neglected  no  human  art  to  display  his  tdleoti 
to  their  utmost  adfantoge,  and  to  detail  bis  speeches  to  the 
public  in  sut'b  a  manner,  that  he,  thougb  a  dose  obBcirer  of 
ihe  right  honourable  gentleman,  had  never  been  able  to  re-  j 
collect  a  single  idea  of  his  that  had  eacaped  the  industrious  at-  I 
tention  of  his  friei:ids,while  thoaeof  a  nght  honouroblefriend  i 
of  his  (Mr.  Windham)^  wboee  abilities  were  etjualled  b^  hit 
virtues,  were  bo  mangled  and  so  confused  in  the  reports  that  I 
were  niade  of  them,  as  to  be  utterly  unintellig:ible  to  tlie  I 
public."  1 

Adverting  to  hoatilitics,  he  said — war  was  no  common    i 
matter,  no  piwtime  for  occupying  the  attention  of  a  party,    | 
to  be  inconsiderately  taken  up  or  put  down  at  pleaauie. 
In  a  case  of  such  importance  to  this  country  and  to  mankinii    | 
as  the  present  waa,  gentlemen  should  examine  whether  tbey    i 
tad  any  sinister  motiTe,  as  if  they  were  in  the  Dirine  Pre- 
sence, and  act  upon  the  pure  result  of  such  examination.    I 
He  declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  as  if  before 
that  Presence,  that  Ministers  hod  not  precipitated  the  nation    ' 
into  war  but  were  brought  into  it  by  over-ruling  necessi^. 
"  I  possess  as  duep  a  sense  of  the  sov ere  inflictioos  of  mt 
as  any  maa  can  possibly  do. 

"  lYembling  I  louch  it,  but  with  boaeit  zenl." 

"  I  alwaj-s  held  it  as  one  of  the  last  of  evila,  and  wish 
onlv  ti)  adopt  it  now  from  the  convictioa  that  at  no  distant 
periiid  we  shall  be  obliged  to  encounter  it  at  a  much  greater 
Inland  vantage.     For  four  years  past  it  has  griered  me  to  the 
soul,  it  has  almost  reduced  me   to  death,  when  I  observed 
how  things  were  going  on,  and  felt  my  utmost  exertions 
unable  to  produce  upon  the  government  of  the  country  or 
in  the  public  mind,  a  conviction  of  the  danger  that  ap-    i 
proached  them.     At  length  the  infatuation  waa  removed —   I 
Ministers  awoke  to  the  peril  that  awaited  them  ere  it  was  | 
too   late."      *  •  *    "Be  readily  allowed  that  thit  WM  tie   , 
most  dangerout  war  we  were  ever  engaged  in." 

Sis  (lays  afterward  (Pebruary  18th)   Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  five  resolutions  coudemnatoiy  of  the  war,  and  of  i 
the   principles  on   which   it   was  undertaken,   which  Mr. 
Hurke  again  opposed  with  all  his  powers.     At  the  conclu- 
eion  of  his  speech  he  presented  the  current  doctrines  of  the 
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day  in  a  new  aspect. — "  Grentlemen,"  he  said,  "  who  were 
so  charmed  with  the  lights  of  this  new  philosophy,  might 
say  that  age  had  rendered  his  eyes  too  dim  to  perceive  the 
glorious  blaze.  But  old  though  he  was,  he  saw  well  enough 
to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the 
light  of  rotten  wood  and  stinking  fish — the  gloomy  sparkling 
of  collected  filth,  corrtiption  and  putrefaction. 

**  So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 
Of  veul  a  sparkling'  loin, 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark, 
As  sage  philosophers  remark, 
At  once  both  stink  and  shine." 

In  the  debate  on  Sheridan's  motion,  brought  forward 
March  4th,  relative  to  the  existence  of  seditious  practices 
said  to  prevail  in  the  country,  some  altercation  arose  be- 
tween Eox  and  Burke,  on  a  contradiction  given  by  the 
former  to  some  statements  made  by  the  latter,  of  which  he 
said  he  had  proofs  in  his  possession,  respecting  the  Princess 
Lamballe  and  M.  Egalit^  (Duke  of  Orleans).  To  another 
insinuation  by  the  Whig  leader,  that  he  was  deserted  by  his 
pariy  from  weariness  of  travelling  so  long  in  the  barren 
track  of  opposition,  Burke  replied  that  "  the  new  track 
through  which  he  had  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
was  no  common  waste,  but  the  barrenest  of  the  barren — the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  But  if  a  caravan  travelling  through 
those  deserts  should  find  that  their  leader,  from  passion  op 
obstinacy,  had  wandered  from  the  right  road,  and  that  by 
following  him  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
some  plundering  Sheik,  they  might  be  allowed  to  think  a 
little  of  their  own  safety,  and  take  measures  for  securing  rfc. 
He  could  say  for  himself  that  he  had  deserted  no  party ; 
and  that  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act,  there  was  not  one  that  difiered  from  him  in  opinion  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  or  disapproved  of  a  single  vote 
he  had  given  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  Those 
who  had  incidentally  joined  that  party  by  the  way^  had  no 
claim  upon  himy  This  was  no  doubt  true,  and  therefore 
unanswerable.  Pox,  who  we  know  began  life  as  a  ministe- 
rialist had  joined  the  party  of  which  Burke  was  the  chief 
organ,  after  very  deliberate  consideration  for  three  years, 
that  is  from  1774  to  1777.  He  could  scarcely  therefore 
complain  of  desertion  by  them  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
dissent  from  their  views* 
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The  Traitorous  CorrespouAeiice  bill  (March  22ud)  pro- 
duced two  Bpeeehes  iii  its  support,  in  tho  first  of  wliicli  he 
deuouuired  sereral  of  the  dubs  of  France  who  had  assailed 
hia  name  with  threats  and  obloquy.  He  also  noticed  put 
of  a  speech  from  a  member  of  the  ^National  ConTention, 
Citizen  Lasource,  who  laments  that — "  The  moment  is  not 
yet  arrived  in  which  may  be  seen  at  the  bar  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunid,  that  Orestea  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
madman  Burko,  that  insolent  Lonl  Greuville,  or  that  plotter 
Pitt.  But  the  moment  is  arrived  in  which  the  public 
have  summoned  them  to  the  bar  of  their  opinion  •  *  •  •, 
Soon  shall  they  be  laid  protttrate  before  the  altar  of  liberty, 
from  which  they  shall  rise  only  to  mount  the  ecaSbld  that 
awaits  them,  and  to  expiate  by  their  deaths  the  evils  ia 
which  tliey  have  involved  tlie  human  race."  The  second 
speech  (9th  April)  was  eiceedinaly  able  and  argumentative, 
by  fur  the  best  delivered  upon  the  occasion.  Touching  ou 
the  supposed  injury  to  commerce,  he  said.  "  England  wa«  a 
comiiierrial  nation— so  was  every  other,  as  far  as  it  oould. 
But  if  by  commeJvial  nation  it  was  implied  that  commerce 
was  her  ultimate,  her  oulj"  end,  he  would  deny  it  ,■  her  com- 
merce was  a  subservient  luetniment  to  her  greater  interests, 
her  security,  her  honour,  and  her  religion.  If  the  com- 
niercial  spirit  tended  to  break  tliose,  he  insisted  that  it 
should  be  lowered."  «  *  •  •  "  Let  us  not  turn  our  every 
thin^,  the  love  of  our  country,  our  honour,  out  virtue,  out 
relitjpoii,  our  security,  to  traffic — and  estimate  them  by  the 
sciile  of  pecuniary  or  commercial  reckoning.  The  nutiou 
that  goes  to  that  calculation  destroys  itself."  On  the  17(h 
of  Juno  he  came  forward  vigorously  to  oppose  Mr.  Foi'fl 
motion  for  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  pence  with  France. 

Since  the  open  disunion  of  Burke  and  Fox,  some  ceraatiou 
of  public  intercourse,  tbough  none  whatever  of  eeteem  or 
private  friendship,  had  occurred  between  the  former  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  from  an  idea  entertained  by  his  Grace 
that  the  latter  would  in  time  be  brought  round  to  form 
sounder  opinions  upon  the  great  question  in  dispute  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  lest  an  impreHsion  of  favour  or  partJaUty 
to  either  should  interfere  to  prevent  it,  he  desirea  to  keep 
somewhat  aloof  from  both  gentlemen.  The  motiye  for  this 
the  member  for  MaJton  perfectly  understood,  and  did  not 
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disapprove,  being  as  anxious  as  the  Duke  to  make  a  convert  of 
his  former  friend.  But  dailv  occurrences  rendering  this 
event  more  and  more  improbable,  less  ceremony  became 
necessary  in  their  intercourse,  and  during  the  summer  the 
Surkes,  father  and  son,  accompanied  that  nobleman  to 
Oxford,  on  his  formal  instaUation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  former  having  likewise  attended  a  private 
ceremony  of  the  same  nature  at  Bulstrode,  the  precieding 
October.  He  was  received  by  the  heads  of  this  seat  of 
learning  with  all  the  marked  respect  and  attention  which 
his  celebrity  claimed  at  their  hands;  but  it  is  said  re* 
fused  to  be  proposed  for  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D, 
which  on  a  former  occasion  there  had  been  some  hesitation 
to  grant.  His  son  however,  as  well  as  Mr.  Windham  and 
others,  received  this  mark  of  attention.  He  himself  resided 
chiefly  with  Mr.  Winstanley,  Principal  of  Alban  Hall  and 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  the  various  knowledge  ana  brilliancy  of  con- 
versation of  his  guest,  and  of  whose  qualifications  as  a 
philologer  he  thus  wrote  soon  afterward : — 

"  It  would  be  indeed  as  useless  as  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Among  the  studies  to  which  I  have  immediately  applied, 
there  is  one  which,  from  his  attention  to  the  more  important 
concerns  of  active  life,  it  might  be  supposed  that  ne  had 
overlooked :  I  mean  that  of  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
Those  however  who  were  acquainted  with  the  universality 
of  his  information,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  met  with  a 
person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history  and 
nliation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of  etymological 
deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke.*'  His  sociely  indeed  proved 
a  treat  to  all  who  either  possessed  or  who  knew  how  to 
value  in  others,  intellectual  superiority.  Gibbon,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Switzerland  after  some  years'  absence, 
sought  him  out  immediately,  and  writes  at  this  time  twice 
in  his  letters,  "  I  spent  a  delightful  day  with  Burke."  To 
his  son,  who  had  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  business  of  his  mission  in  favour  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  he  addressed  a  letter  on  that  important  question, 
which  was  never  finished  but  possesses  all  nis  characteristic 
power. 
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CHAPTERlSail. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  Gondact  of  the  Minority^Characterof 
Mr.  Duiidiifl — Remarks  on  the  Policy  o^the  Allies — Richard  Burke  the 
Kl(l(  r—  Report  upon  the  causes  of  the  duration  of  Mr.  Hastinga^s  Trial 
— Junction  of  the  Old  Whig^  with  Ministry — Death  of  Young  Burke — 

Ijiiirence's  Lt>tter8. 

The  tendency  of  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox  becoming  more 
goncTally  queationed  in  the  coufitry,  and  to  many  a  source 
of  suspicion  if  not  of  apprehension,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  (.'X[)lain  and  defend  his  conduct  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  constituents,  the  electors  of  "Westminster.  This  piece 
Mr.  Burke  characterised  generally  as  eloquent,  but  with 
more  ft)rbearance  than  his  friend  Fox  thought  it  necessary 
to  display  towards  his  "  Eeflections,"  he  refrained  from 
invidious  criticism.  Dr.  Parr,  however,  though  so  staunch 
a  friend  of  1he"]\ran  of  the  People,"  expressed  himself 
slightingly  of  tlie  taste  and  literary  merits  displayed  initfl 
execution,  observing  in  conversation,  "there  were  in  it 
passat^'cs  at  which  Addison  would  have  smiled,  and  Johnson 

A  resolution  of  the  "Whig  Club  about  this  time,  moved  by 
Lord  AVilliam  Eussell — that  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was 
eon  firmed,  strengthened,  and  increased  by  the  calumnies 
a^^^ainst  him — did  not  appear  to  operate  much  in  setting  him 
rii^dit  in  public  opinion.  But  being  evidently  levelled  at  the 
excc])ti()ns  taken  to  his  parliamentary  conduct  by  Mr.  Burke, 
^Ir.  Windham,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  others,  they  imme- 
diate ly  withdnnv  their  names  from  the  Club,  to  the  number 
of  forty-iive  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  writing  their  reasons 
for  seccdini]:.  Insinuations  being  likewise  thrown  out  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland  had  concurred  in  the  resolution  of 
Lord  AV.  Eussell,  ^Ir.  Burke  in  justification  of  his  own  and 
his  friends'  censures,  drew  up  for  the  consideration  of  his 
0  rac(»  as  the  head  of  the  party,  and  who  still  clung  to  the  per- 
son, not  opinions,  of  the  Opposition  leader  in  the  Commons, 
the  famous  "  Observations  oit  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority.^* 

This  paper  details  under  fifty-four  heads  a  strong  case 
against  ]\[r.  Fox,  which  that  gentleman's  friends  charac- 
terized as  an  unjustifiable  proceeding ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  for  what  reason,  except  it  be  deemed  unfair  and 
injudicious  to  detach  those  we  respect  and  desire  to  serve, 
from  attachments  and  from  proceedings  which  we  ourselves 
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hold  to  be  wrong,  and  whicli  are  held  to  be  bo  by  the  body 
of  the  nation.  Thinking  upon  public  affairs  as  Burke  was 
known  to  do,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he'  would  act 
otherwise  than  he  did.  The  paper  was  transmitted  to  the 
Duke  as  a  confidential  communication  sealed  up,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  read  by  him 
until  a  disconnection  of  interests  with  Mr.  Fox  should  take 
place,  which  the  writer  pronounced  to  be  inevitable.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  justly  characterized  as  being  meant  to  prO" 
duce  a  rupture  between  that  nobleman  and  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  rather  as  matter  for  consideration 
consequent  upon  such  an  event  occurring  from  other  causes. 
His  own  words  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke  which  accompanied 
the  paper  are — "  I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your 
Grrace,  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer  to  the  paper 
I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely  to  let  me  know  that 
you  have  received  them.  I  even  wish  that  at  present  you 
may  not  read  the  paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the 
drawer  of  your  library  table,  and  when  a  day  of  compulsory 
reflection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it.  Then  re- 
member that  your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who  had,  com- 
parativeljr  with  men  of  your  description,  a  very  small  interest' 
in  opposing  the  modem  system  of  morality  and  policy  j  but 
who,  under  every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  public  duty 
and  to  private  friendship.  I  shall  then  probably  be  dead, 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  live  to  see  such  things ;  but 
whilst  I  do  live  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course." 

Communicated  thus  in  confidence,  it  might  have  remained 
for  ever  or  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
for  the  scandalous  breach  of  confidence  committed  by  the 
amanuensis,  an  ungrateful  or  needy  man  named  Swift, 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  abject  poverty  ;  and  who  having 
kept  a  copy  of  what  he  was  employed  to  transcribe,  sur- 
reptitiously printed  it  in  1797,  under  the  invidious  title  of 
"  Fifty- four  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Eight 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.**  Mr.  Burke  being  then  at  Bath  confined 
to  bed,  his  friends  in  town  obtained  an  injunction  from  the 
Chancellor  to  stop  the  circulation,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  many  copies  through  the  country.  He 
wrote  directly  to  Dr.  Laurence,  desiring  him  to  disclaim  the 
act  and  the  intention  of  publication,  but  not  one  of  the 
sentiments  which  the  paper  contained^ 
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The  aim  of  it  was  imquestionably  to  beat  down  tbe  belief 
tliat  eitluT  the  conduct  or  doctrine  of  ]Mr.  Pox  was  con- 
st it  \itioiial,  and  to  show  that  hia  proceedings  on  many  recent 
occasions  evinced  an  ambitious,  a  meddling,  almost  a  trea- 
soiiahle,*  any  thing  indeed,  but  a  patriotic  spirit.  The 
luatod  exaggerations  of  his  devoted  friends  perhaps  required 
to  be  cooled  down  to  this  freezing  level.  The  care  with 
which  they  reported  his  speeches  and  detailed  his  senti- 
ments, so  that  nothing  should  be  lost  to  the  public,  has  been 
al  read  \  noticed.  Yet  Mr.  Burke  should  scarcely  have  gone  so 
far  in  coiideninin*^  what  in  former  days  in  some  measure  origi- 
nated with  himself,  except  indeed  he  imagined  he  possessed  an 
exchisive  privilege  to  pull  down  the  idol  he  had  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  raise.  He  it  was  who  first  gave  Mr.  Fox 
to  the  world  as  a  great  man.  He  wrote  him  and  spoke  him 
iirst  into  public  esteem.  He  enlisted  him  into  his  pwrty.  He 
puslied  him  forward  to  lead  to  a  certain  degree  the  IU)cking- 
ham  connection  over  his  own  head,  regardless  of  personal 
interest  or  of  that  still  greater  object  personal  importance, 
which  was  sure  to  accrue  to  himself  from  keeping  such  an 
ally  at  a  distimce.  He  knew  that  ]Mr.  Pox,  as  much  by 
his  connexions  as  by  his  talents  and  rising  popularity, 
would  he  most  useful  to  his  party,  and  that  from  his  friend- 
ships and  sway  over  the  most  promising  young  men  coming 
forward  in  Parliament,  he  was  likely  to  possess  a  weight 
thci-c  which  he  himself,  from  many  causes  already  specified, 
could  not  hope  to  acquire.  There  was  the  further  motive  of 
the  rt'i^ai'd  as  a  master  for  a  favourite  pupil,  for  he  tells  us 
that  l'\)x  was  brought  to  him  when  only  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
The  triumph  of  one  therefore  was  in  some  degree  a  merit  of 
both. 

All  tliis  early  partiality  was  therefore  not  without  an 
obj(Ht :  but  it  was  a  party  not  private  object;  and  therefore 
exhibited  his  personal  disinterestedness.  The  fact  shows  us 
likewise  the  total  absence  on  his  part  of  any  feeling  akin  to 
jealousy.  It  must  not  however  be  understood  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  become  a  secondary  person  in  this  junction  of 

*  This  alludes  to  the  report  of  sending*  his  friend  Mr.  Adair,  with  his 
c_>/j>J'rr,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  counteract  the  objects  at  which  the  Ambas- 
budor  of  the  Crown  aimed.  This  story  Sir  Kobert  Adair  has  denied  as 
beiiijz"  untrue  or  eiagg^erated,  but  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  its  truth 
even  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  arz«st  Mr. 
Fox,  which  Mr.  Pitt  negatived. 
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interests,  which  was  rather  an  alliance  than  subjection  of 
one  to  the  other,  for  both  continued  to  be  principals  :  Burke 
being  on  many  occasions  the  actuating  spirit^  and  Fox  the 
public  leader  of  the  party.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  the 
one  had  determined  to  do,  the  other  found  it  commonly 
expedient  to  approve.  There  may  be  a  question  therefore 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  political  history  whether 
Mr.  Fox  would  ever  have  arrived  at  such  pre-eminence  in 
his  party  or  in  the  country  as  he  possessed,  nad  it  not  been 
for  the  active  aid  and  counsel  of  Burke.* 

No  eflfect — certainly  no  immediate  influence— was  induced 
by  this  communication  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke.  Instead  of 
putting  the  "  Observations,"  aWayfor  future  perusal  as  recom- 
mended by  his  correspondent  he  confesses  to  being  "  seduced*' 
to  read  them  and  the  accompanying  letter  immediately ;  and 
his  reply  from  "Welbeck  (10th  October  1793)  candidly  avows 
that  he  was  wholly  imconvinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
paper.  "  It  is  no  disgrace  to  me  to  admit — and  were  it  so 
I  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  avowing  it  to  you  and  indeed 
to  the  world— that  my  imagination,  my  feelings,  my  judg- 
ment, my  conclusions,  do  not  ar.d  cannot  keep  pace  with 
yours.  I  have  not  the  same  sensibility,  I  have  not  the 
same  fears,  I  have  not  the  same  confidence  ;  but  I  want  not  a 
day  of  compulsory  reflection  to  make  me  see  the  horrors  of 
Jacobinism  and  the  duty  of  exerting  my  best  efforts  (those 
I  mean  which  from  their  regularity  and  steadinesB  are 

*  Of  his  fondness  to  applaud,  or  as  somebody  has  termed  it,  to  pt^ff^  hifl 
pupil,  as  much  on  private  as  on  public  occasions,  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  his  cousin  Na^le,  written  in  October,  1777,  during*  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  Ireland,  is  an  instance — "  I  am  heartily  glad  and  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter,  and  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  when  you  hap- 
pened to  see  so  many  of  my  most  particular  friends  in  so  remote  and  seques- 
tered a  spot  as  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  Ned  Nagle  told  me  that  they  were 
at  yuur  lodge,  but  your  letter  only  expresses  that  you  dined  with 
them.  Whenever  you  saw  them  I  am  sure  that  you  passed  a  pleasant 
day ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  with  no  less  certainty,  that  the  satisfactions 
of  the  I^^e  of  Killarney  were  heightened  by  meeting  you  there,  and  by 
your  obliging"  attention  to  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Don't  you  like  Charles 
Fox  ?  If  you  were  not  pleased  on  that  short  acquaintance  you  would 
on  a  further  ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  genius  that  perhaps  this  country  has  ever  produced.  If 
he  is  not  extraordinary,  I  assure  you  the  British  dominions  cannot  furnish 
any  thing  beyond  him.  I  long  to  talk  with  him  about  you  and  your 
Lough." 
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Iik('1y  to  be  the  most  lasting)  to  resist,  subdue,  and  finally 
extirpate  the  diabolical  spirit  which  it  has  originated.*'* 

As  a  mark  of  respect  for  unwearied  labours,  and  the 
i lit  (Test  which  he  took  in  the  public  cause,  events  of  import- 
ance oil  the  continent  connected  with  the  war,  were  commu- 
iiicateil  to  him  as  to  a  cabinet  minister,  by  a  special  mes- 
seiii^uT.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes 
arrived,  a  communication  of  this  nature  found  him  at  the 
littK;  tlieatroof  Chalfont-St-Peter,  a  few  miles  firomBeacons- 
iield,  wlien  he  interrupted  the  performance  for  the  purpose 
of  readiiifr  aloud  the  contents  of  the  dispatch  to  the  audience, 
pointing  out  as  he  proceeded,  the  importance  of  the  con- 
(piest  ;  and  giving  money  to  the  humble  orchestra  to  drink 
liis  ^lajesty's  health,  ordered  them  to  play  God  save  the 
J\i//(/,  inviting  the  audience  to  join  in  chorus.  The  in- 
inriuation  forwarded  on  this  occasion,  and  other  civilities 
of  a  similar  nature,  usually  came  through  the  channel  of 
^ir.  Diindas,  with  whom,  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
at  this  time,  he  was  most  intimate,  and  for  whom  he  had 
great  regard,  arising  from  real  respect  for  his  talents,  and  the 
possession  of  many  personal  good  qualities. 

This  gt^itleman  exhibited  another  instance  of  an  eminent 
British  statesman,  detached  from  the  active  practice  of  the 
Law  ill  almost  the  highest  rank  of  the  profession  in  his 
native  country,  to  aim  at  a  still  higher  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  })oliticaI  life  in  England.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
applying  himself  diligently  to  forensic  pursuits,  attained  the 
important  post  of  Lord  Advocate  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
rsCarlv  about  the  same  time  he  commenced  his  career  in 

* 

l*arliament  as  member  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and 
llie  American  war  breaking  out  soon  afterward,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  measures  of  ministry  in  that 
unfortunate  contest.  Under  Lord  Shelburne*s  Administra- 
tion, he  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  On 
this  account  he  was  charged,  as  all  statesmen  are  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  lives,  with  inconsistency  in  quitting 

•  'I'lie  late  I^rd  Holland  ^ives  the  date,  1791,  to  these  charg^es — another 
cvidiDce  either  of  incapacity  to  write  accurate  history,  or  systematic 
drsiiiu  to  throw  odium  on  the  character  of  Burke,  by  implying  that  they 
weiL'  drawn  up  before  the  differences  with  Fox  had  become  public  and 
marked,  and  were  therefore  urg-ed  against  him  insidiously. 
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his  former  opinions  on  that  topic,  ap  well  as  with  political 
ingratitude  in  deserting  the  failing  fortunes  of  his  original 
patron,  Lord  North.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  he 
formed  that  intimate  acquaintance,  hoth  personal  and 
political  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which  continued  with  uninterrupted 
regard  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  which  tended  so 
materially  to  his  own  political  success.  With  him  he  was 
thrown  out  by  the  coaDtion  ministry  in  1783.  With  him 
he  again  returned  to  power,  resuming  his  office  in  addition 
to  becoming  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  under  the 
new  system  of  government  for  India.  With  him  he  debated 
side  by  side  the  great  and  trying  questions  agitated  during 
the  revolutionary  war ;  and  with  him  quitted  office  in  1801, 
when  unable  to  acquire  for  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
those  concessions  which  had  been  expected.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  power  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  having  been 
in  the  mean  time  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Melville,  a  dense  cloud  burst  upon  his  head,  and 
overshadowed  his  fame.  This  was  the  tenth  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  who  in  their  examination 
into  the  business  of  the  various  offices  in  that  department, 
charged  him,  if  not  with  peculation,  at  least  with  misman- 
agement of  the  public  money  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  his 
former  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  This  shade  however 
passed  away.  Of  guilt  he  was  acouitted  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  impeachment  to  which  the  charge  gave  rise ; 
and  the  censure  to  which  he  was  amenable  arose  perhaps 
from  irregularity  and  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  sub- 
ordinates, and  against  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the 
head  of  a  leading  department  of  the  state  to  guard. 

As  a  Minister  he  was  sagacious,  acute,  practical  in  his 
views,  unwearied  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  fond  indeed  of 
performing  them,  and  not  difficult  of  access.  The  country 
is  indebted  to  him  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  for  a  variety 
of  measures  and  suggestions,  many  of  which  remain  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  rightful  owner.  The  India  depart- 
ment for  many  years  owned  him  as  chief.  His  knowledge 
of  it,  as  may  be  supposed,  became  more  extensive  and  minute 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  or  out  of  Parliament  excepting 
Burke ;  while  in  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  locd 
governments  and  various  characters  of  the  Presidencies, 
official  station  gave  him  several  advantages.  Between 
them   there   might   be  said  to  be   a   monopoly  of  this 
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branrli  of  information  in  Parliament.  With  Burke  he 
nartiripatt'd  in  tlie  error,  if  error  can  be  proved  to  have 
1)1  rii  loiiiniittcd,  of  being  the  original  accuser  of  Hast- 
ings. Some  usi'ful  and  important  alterations  connected 
Willi  the  administration  of  the  government  of  India  owe 
tli(ir  <>ri<;in  to  him.  Among  these  was  the  extension  of 
])()W(  r  to  tlie  Govemor-Goueral  of  that  country,  which 
whilf  it  left  less  room  for  bickerings  and  contentions 
lutuct'u  (iovernor  aud  council  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  so  ^rt'at  a  degree,  exacted  from  the  former  in 
return  lor  surli  eoulidence,  a  proportionate  personal  respon- 
bil»ilit\ .  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
the  voluntctT  system  received  an  impulse  &om  his  judicious 
iiK  a>m'L's,  which  tended  materially  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
count IV.  lie  jilanned  and  conducted,  in  opposition  it  is 
saiil  to  several  dissentient  voices  in  the  Cabinet,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Ki^^pt  which  exi>elled  the  French  from  that  country. 
On  his  aceessi(»n  to  the  Admiralty,  the  same  spirit  of  im- 
])rovt  niciit  aeeompanied  him  thither.  Many  judicious  mea- 
sures were  devised  lor  the  comforts  of  the  seamen,  and  the 
inij)roviunent  of  the  situation  of  more  than  one  class  of 
oliicv  rs,  more  especially  those  of  the  medical  department 
wliiili  had  been  scandalously  neglected,  and  in  which  to 
tlie  reproaeh  of  the  governing  authorities,  learning  and 
t:i]eiit>  still  continue  to  meet  with  less  consideration  and 
rewaid  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

Duiiiii^  nearly  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  the  influence 
j)(.>>e>se(i  in  his  native  coimtry  was  extensive,  perhaps 
unexampled;  and  it  implies  no  ordinary  merit  to  find  the 
(juiei,  tlie  external  prosperity,  and  the  domestic  improvement 
ot"  the  eountry  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  tenure  of  power. 
No  niurniurini;s  aij^ainst  him  during  this  long  period  were 
111  ar<l  :  no  dissatisfaction  expressed  for  the  exercise  of  this 
])(.\\tr — at  nncUie  partiality  on  the  one  hand,  or  unmerited 
(li>i'a\our  on  the  other.  In  England  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
r.l!iin>t  equally  fortunate;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  a 
])ioi)f  of  sin^^ular  exemption  from  great  faults,  or  of  modera- 
tion of  conduet  which  deprived  popular  prejudice  of  its 
laNourile  food,  that  in  a  period  of  the  most  envenomed 
])olii  ical  warfare,  nothing  more  serious  could  be  urged  against 
liiiii  than  what  a  few  hannlcss  witticisms  conveyed. 

Jn  i^irlianunit,  he  never  pretended  to  and  never  sought, 
the  character  of  a  finished  and  imposing  orator.     His  man- 
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ner  was  ungraceful  and  dialect  provincial.  Content  with 
grasping  directly  and  forcibly  the  substance  of  his  argument 
he  appeared  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  handled.  But  there  was  a 
boldness  and  decision  in  his  mode  of  address  that  always 
commanded  attention,  and  a  solidity  and  acuteness  in  the 
matter  it  conveyed  which  seldom  &iled  to  perform  their 
office  of  convincing.  No  ministry  could  have  possessed  a 
more  useful  member.  He  was  not  so  much  cut  out  for 
brilliant  and  overpowering  efforts  on  special  occasions,  as 
for  necessary  and  laborious  duties,  the  exposition  and 
defence  of  measures,  which  he  had  daily  to  undertake  in 
carrying  on  the  actual  business  of  the  state.  He  was  rarely 
to  be  taken  unawares,  but  ready  as  it  seemed,  every  day 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  debate.  Constantly  op- 
posed as  he  and  Mr.  Burke  had  been  to  each  other  in  the 
great  theatre  of  national  eloquence,  neither  the  conflicting 
opinion,  the  biting  sarcasm,  nor  the  vehement  reprehension 
with  which  a  minister  is  often  gratuitously  assailed  by  a  leader 
of  Opposition,  produced  between  them  any  thing  like  feel- 
ings of  hostility.  They  first  became  more  personally  familiar 
in  the  session  1780-81,  in  consequence  of  serving  on  East 
India  Committees ;  and  saw  in  each  other  kindred  qualities 
which  subsequently  served  to  soften  something  of  the 
acerbity  of  party.  From  about  the  year  1790  until  the 
death  of  Burke,  frequent  communication  on  public  matters 
conveyed  through  private  channels  took  place  oetween  them. 
There  was  in  Mr.  Dundas  a  goodness  of  heart  that  claimed 
esteem.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  by  persons  of  whom 
he  knew  little  to  do  kind  offices,  and  he  did  them  in  the 
kindest,  often  in  the  most  generous  manner.  He  was  frank, 
sociable,  careless  of  money,  and  aflectionate  in  his  attach- 
ments,—qualities  which  acquired  him  nearly  as  many  friends 
as  he  possessed  acquaintance.  Other  and  more  imposing  cha- 
racteristics may  belong  to  the  statesman,  but  these  call 
upon  us  to  love  and  respect  the  memory  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Burke,  though  a  warm  supporter  of  the  war  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  country,  differed  totally  with 
Ministry  on  the  mode  of  carrjring  it  on,  which  was  scarcely 
ever  to  his  satisfaction;  and  looking  to  the  results,  his 
objections  would  seem  to  have  been  well  grounded.  One  of 
the  chief  papers  on  the  subject  was  ''  Remarks  on  the  Policy 
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of  the  Allies  with  respect  to  France,^*  It  was  begun  in  Oc- 
t()l»(  r  1 793,  and  a  passage  displays  such  instinctive  knowledge 
of  I'rance  and  Frenchmen,  that  the  cause  of  the  ill-success  of 
tln'  J^)urbons  in  conciliating  the  public  mind  of  that  country 
AN  ill  l)t'c()nie  immediately  obAnous,  while  it  exhibits  another 
i  list  a  me  of  the  singular  sagacity  which  could  teach  that 
family  so  many  years  in  advance  of  the  event,  how  to  secure 
tln'ir  kingdom  in  case  they  should  again  acquire  it.  "Who- 
evi  r  claims  a  right  by  birth  to  govern  there,  must  find  in  his 
l)r('ast,  or  conjure  up  in  it  an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  not 
always  to  be  Avished  for,  in  well  ordered  states.  The  lawful 
])rin((?  must  have  in  everything  but  crime  the  character  of 
an  usurper,  lie  is  gone  if  he  imagines  himself  the  quiet 
])nss('ss()r  of  a  throne.  He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much 
after  an  apparent  conquest  as  before.  His  task  is  to  win  it: 
lie  must  leave  posterity  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn  it.  No  velvet 
cushions  for  him.  He  is  to  be  always  (I  speak  nearly  to 
the  letter)  on  horseback.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of 
much  patient  thinking  on  the  subject,  which  I  conceive  no 
event  is  likely  to  alter." — The  terms  and  spirit  of  the  de- 
claration or  manifesto  issued  by  the  British  GU)vemment, 
under  date  of  October  29th  (1793),  he  highly  approved, 
but  thought  its  promulgation  ill-timed  and  imprudent  at  a 
moment  when  Irom  the  successes  of  the  enemy  and  the 
reverses  of  our  own  anns,  hostile  manifestoes  appeared  more 
petulant  than  formidable. 

Ill  anolhcT  passage  he  specifically  points  out  in  express 
i(  rms  as  if  futurity  was  open  to  his  view,  that  no  settlement 
of  I'raiieo  could  be  hoped  to  be  immediate.  Military  rule, 
or  something  tantamount  to  it,  must  precede  the  formation 
<  .f  rcL^ular  government.  "  What  difficulties  will  be  met  with 
in  a  country  exhausted  by  the  taking  of  its  capital  (in 
money)  and  among  a  people  in  a  manner  new-principled, 
trained,  and  actually  disciplined  to  anarchy,  rebellion,  dis- 
order, and  impiety,  may  be  conceived  by  those  who  know 
Avhat  Jacobin  France  is,  and  who  may  have  occupied  them- 
selves by  revolving  in  their  thoughts  what  they  were  to  do 
if  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  re-establish  the  afiairs  of  France. 
AVliat  support  or  what  limitations  the  restored  Monarchy 
must  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how  it  will  pitch  or  settle  at 
last ;  hut  one  thing  I  conceive  to  be  far  beyond  a  doubt ; 
that  the  settlement  cannot  be  immediate  ;  but  that  it  must  be 
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preceded  by  some  sort  ofpower^  equal  at  least  in  vigour ^  vigi'- 
lance,  promptitude^  and  decision^  to  a  military  government^ 
The  affairs  of  that  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war« 
as  they  occupied  his  mind,  engrossed  likewise  the  chief  por- 
tion of  his  correspondence.     Shortly  before  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  received  an  affecting  letter  from  the  Abb6 
Edgworth,  expressing  his  regref  at  being  now  compelled  to 
continue  in  that  '4and  of  horrors/*   as  the  ^^  Malheureua 
Maitre  "  had  solicited  his  presence  to  prepare  him  for  that 
death  soon  so  likely  to  take  place,  and  which  unhappily  so 
soon  followed.     To  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  Mr.  Windham,  Sip 
Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas,  (after- 
wards Lord  GHenbervie),  he  wrote  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
censuring  our  neglect  of  La  Vendue  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  scenes  for  carrying  it  on.     Letters  on  the  same 
subject  were  exchanged    with  the  Comte   D'Artois,  who 
being  solicited  by  several:  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
engaged  with  the  "  Eoyal  Anny "  to  join  them  with  aid, 
directed  his  views  and  solicitations  to  Burke  as  the  most 
active  friend  in  such  an  emergency,  who  in  return  could  but 
plead  inability  to  give  more  than  advice  from  being  uncon- 
nected with  the  government..     To  Mr.  Dundas  he  addressed 
the  draught  of  a  letter  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
on  Boman  Catholic  affairs  early  in  the  year,  which  had  the 
effect  of  expediting  for  that  body  the  elective  franchise, 
upon  which   Qrattan  addressed    him  in  a  congratulatory 
epistle.     From  the  King  of  Poland  he  likewise  received  a 
communication,  acknowledging  that  even  in  his  affairs  he 
had  proved  too  truly  a  prophet.     The  approaching  marriage 
of  his  niece  with  Captain  Haviland  produced  several  letters 
on  family  affairs  to  Ireland ;  and  as  evidence  how  readily 
his  mind  could  grasp  all  subjects  with  equal  ease  and  power, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  his  old  friend  William  Burke,  now 
returned  from  India,  who  had  translated  Brissot's  Address 
to  his  Constituents  less  successfully  than  he  thought  desi- 
rable.   While  to  Arthur  Murphy,  who  had  dedicated  to  him 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  two  letters  of  acknowledgment 
were  sent,  the  second  full  of  judicious  criticism  on  the  usual 
translations  from  Latin  prose  writers. 

Early  in  February,  1794,  his  affections  received  a  severe 
shock  in  the  death  of  his  brother  Eichard,  with  whom, 
as  with  all  his  relatives,  he  had  ever  lived  in  a  degree  of 

2  c 
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harmony  and  aftoction  only  known  in  the  most  united 
iamilics.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  their  ages.  They 
ha<l  started  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  under  circum- 
HtaiKcs  nearly  similar  though  with  very  different  capacities, 
to  uork  up  the  hill  of  life  together;  and  whenever  the 
wcaktT  powers  of  the  younger  caused  him  to  lag  behind, 
tho  hand  of  the  elder  was  extended  to  aid  him  on  the 
journey.  For  many  years  they  had  but  one  purse  and 
one  house,  and  many  of  their  friendships  and  pursuits  were 
in  coininon.  The  talents  of  Kichard,  though  bearing  no 
(•oin{)arison  with  those  of  his  brother,  might  have  placed  him 
nioi'e  conspicuously  in  life,  had  not  constitutional  vivacity 
and  love  of  ease  rendered  him  less  patient  of  laborious  appli- 
cation. He  wrote  well,  but  writing  was  not  his  choice. 
Jiord  ^lanstield,  who  had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his 
])owers,  pronounced  him  a  rising  man  at  the  bar;  but  an 
inclination  to  politics,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  situation  of 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Treasury  in  1782,  and  again 
in  its; J,  injured  his  prospects  as  a  lawyer,  though  bv  the 
interest  of  liis  brother  he  became  afterwards  Secorcterof 
l^ristol,  and  one  of  the  counsel  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
ilis  {urson  was  good;  his  features  handsome;  his  manners 
])re])ossessin^  ;  which  with  the  possession  of  wit  and  humour, 
frave  him  a  ready  introduction  to  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  metropolisii.  Goldsmith  and  he  were  intimate  ;  and  the 
J^)et  characterizes  him  almost  as  happily  as  he  has  done 
Edmund— 

''  While  Dick  with  bis  pepper  shall  heighten  the  savour." 

And  again — 

'*  Here  lies  honest  Bichard,  whose  fate  I  must  sig^h  at ; 
Alas,  thut  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
AVliHt  spirits  were  bis !  what  wit,  and  what  whim  ! 
Now  breaking:  a  jeat  and  now  breaking  a  limb ! 
Now  wrant;ling'  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball  1 
Is'ow  teusing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all  I 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wished  him  full  ten  times  a-day  at  Old  Nick  ; 
l^ut  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wished  to  have  Dick  back  again/' 

A  species  of  the  waggery  thus  attributed  to  him  occasion- 
ally ail'orded  amusement  to  the  domestic  circle  of  his  broths. 
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He  claimed  the  office  it  seems,  of  reading  the  newspaper 
aloud  every  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  making  such 
jocular  comments  on  the  circumstances  of  the  day  as  whim 
or  humour  suggested;  and  when  these  proved  barren  of 
matter  for  his  genius,  he  would  turn  to  his  brother's  speech 
of  the  preceding  night,  read  a  part  of  it  correctly,  then 
suddenly  introduce  something  of  his  own  of  quite  an  op- 
posite purport  to  the  report,  and  continue  to  read  with 
a  grave  face  until  interrupted  by  Edmund,  with  the  excla 
mation — "  That  is  all  wrong,  Dick ;  they  quite  mistake  me/' 
A  silent  assent  was  nodded  by  the  wag,  who  nevertheless 
continued  his  teasing  career  of  invention. — "  These  people," 
again  would  Mr.  Burke  exclaim,  "  are  malicious  or  foolish  to 
make  me  say  such  things."  The  wit,  still  unmoved  by  the 
simple  perplexity  of  his  brother  at  the  stupidity  of  the  re- 
porters, would  go  on  with  something  still  more  outrageous 
until  finally  stopped  by  the  earnest  and  solemn  assurance, 
*'  I  declare  to  God,  Dick,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind." 
When  in  the  West  Indies,  Eichard,  it  appears,  made  a  pur* 
chase  which  turned  out  unfortunate,  and  ultimately  occa- 
sioned him  considerable  pecuniary  loss.  To  this  circum- 
stance Edmund  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nagle,  of  July, 
1772 — "  Since  my  brother  came  home  he  has  not  been 
negligent  in  the  management  of  his  contested  purchase. 
How  the  matter  may  finally  terminate  I  know  not ;  but 
hitherto  he  has  gone  on  so  successfully  as  to  obtain  a  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  recommending  to  the  Council  the 
disallowance  of  the  Act  of  Provincial  Assembly,  which  had 
put  him  out  of  possession  and  declared  his  title  void.  Thus 
far  he  has  succeeded.  Of  the  quiet  and  immole'sted  pos- 
session I  do  not  despair  ;  but  as  it  is  an  affair  of  inagnitude, 
so  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience."  Again  in 
August,  1776,  he  says — "  Eichard  the  elder  is  in  town.  If 
his  business  had  prospered,  you  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  hear  of  it.  But  we  do  not  trouble  our  friends  except 
with  pleasing  news.  He  has  had  much  wrong  done  to  him ; 
but  the  thing  is  not  yet  desperate.  I  believe  that  the 
Commissioner  who  goes  out  will  not  have  adverse  in- 
structions." 

Mr.  Burke  took  little  share  in  parliamentary ibusiness  until 
the  session  of  1794  was  pretty  far  advanced,  and  then  chiefly 
by  speaking  in  favour  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  enrol- 
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nicnt  of  troops  as  not  being  unconstitutional,  and  aa  additional 
evidence  to  the  enemy  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  country; 
of  permitting  foreigners,  n)ore  especially  French  Soyalists, 
to  enlist  in  the  British  Army ;  and  of  detaining  persons 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  government.  He  opposed, 
as  he  had  before  done  when  himself  a  professed  economical 
reformer,  violent  amputation  of  the  emoluments  of  pensions, 
Fineeures,  and  particularly  of  the  efficient  offices  of  adminis- 
tration, in  a  bill  proposed  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Harrison; 
observing  that  the  amount  would  be  contemptible  in  itself 
and  the  principle  absolutely  dangerous.  Similar  sentiments 
on  this  point  had  been  formerly  declared  by  Mr.  Fox. 

A  motion  by  General  Fitzpatrick  to  intercede  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  the  release  of  La  Fayette,  then  confined 
in  one  of  his  prisons,  drew  from  Burke  severe  animadver- 
sions upon  that  alleged  patriotic  leader,  but  as  be  said,  actual 
author  of  many  of  the  calamities  of  France.  Instead  of  being 
termed  an  "  illustrious  exile,"  he  was  then,  and  ought  to  be 
always  considered,  the  outcast  of  the  world,  who  having 
neither  talents  to  guide  nor  in  the  least  to  influence  the 
storm  he  had  so  diligently  laboured  to  raise,  fled  like  a 
dastard  from  the  bloodshed  and  massacre  in  which  he  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  unoffending  persons  and 
i'amilies.  In  the  debate  on  the  Volunteer  Bill,  some  squib- 
bin  jj^  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  the  former 
observing  that  long  speeches  without  good  materials  were 
dangerous  ventures  even  for  a  popular  man,  quoting  some 
doggrel  to  that  efiect  printed  in  the  American  war. 

"  Solid  men  of  Boston,  banish  strong  potations. 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations. 

Bow,  wow,  wow." 

AVhon  the  wit  conceiving  the  first  line  no  less  than  the 
second  aimed  at  him,  retorted  by  saying  that  he  remembered 
another  passage  from  the  same  approved  author. 

*'  ^'ow  it  hapt  to  the  country  he  went  for  a  blessing*, 
And  from  his  state  duddy  to  g-et  a  new  lesson  ; 
He  went  to  duddy  Jeuky,  by  trimmer  Hal  attended. 
In  such  cuuipany,  good  lack  !  huw  his  morals  must  be  mended. 

Bow,  wow,  wow." 

On  the  5 til  of  March,  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  inspect 
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the  Lorda' journals  relatire  to  the  proceedings  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  report  the  facts  and  their  observations 
thereon  to  the  House.     This  report,  occupying  nearly  200 
octavo  pages,  was  accordingly  made  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  is  reputed  by  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  competent 
judges  of  the  subject  which  embraces  very  important  ques- 
tions in  law,  one  of  the  most  able  and  elaborate  papers  that 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke.     It  observes  upon 
the  various  heads   of  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords — Law  of 
Parliament — Eule  of  Pleading— Publicity  of  Judges'  opi- 
nions— Debates   on  Evidence— Circumstantial  Evidence — 
Practice  of  the  Courts  below — and  others,  as  well  as  on  all 
miuor  occurrences  connected  with  the  impeachment.     The 
chief  source  of  surprise  to  the  reader  will  be  the  recondite 
and  various  knowledge  of  legal  forms,  principles,  and  history 
which  it  exhibits,  and  which  must  hereafter  make  the  details 
a  source  of  interest  to  the  legal  profession,  upon  which  it 
comments  with  much  force  and  freedom,  but  without  hos- 
tility.    **  This  report,"  says  a  late  lawyer    of   eminence,* 
"  was  penned*  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  his  pen.     It  turns  on  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  both  in  legislation  and 
jurisprudence— whether  in  cases  for    which    neither   the 
written  nor  unwritten  law  of  a  nation  has  provided,  courts  of 
law  may  make  a  provision  for  it,  by  conforming  existing 
laws  and  principles  to  it,  or  by  substracting  it  from  their 
operation.     The  question   occurs  on  a  nice  point  in  the 
doctrine  of  testimony ;  and  to  this  the  description  in  the 
report  principally  applies  ;  but  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  and  abounds  in  learning  and  profound  observation  ; 
unfortunately  its  title  is  far  from  alluring,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  little  read.'*     "  A  short  account,"  adds  a  modem 
historian,  "  of  the  spirit  of  this  documeut,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  which  it  contains,  is  of  high  importance.     It 
is  a  criticism  not  only  upon  this  trial,  but  upon  the  law,  a 
thing  in  this  country  of  great  rarity,  from  a  source  of  high 
authority.     It  would  also  be  a  thing  of  great  utility,  if  it 
would  show  the  people  of  the  country  what  they  have  been 
carefully  disciplined  not  to  believe,  that  no  greater  service 
can  be  rendered   to  the  community  than  to  expose  the 

*  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 
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n])iis(^d  of  the  law,  without  which  the  hope  of  its  amendment 
ia  tnr  over  oxduded."* 

This  rq)()rt  boinp;  published  without  authority  in  the  fonii 
of  a  painphlot,  Lord  Thurlow  the  friend  of  Hastings  in  his 
l«^i:al  (lifliculties,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  which  the 
forms  of  Parliament  of  not  noticing  in  one  House  what  is 
said  ill  tho  other  would  othen^'ise  have  prevented,  to  vent 
his  indinrnation  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a  publication, 
the  matter  of  which  he  termed  "  disgraceful  and  indecent," 
"which  tendod  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  the  conduct  of 
judges  and  magistrates  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
justi((\  and  the  laws  of  the  country."  On  the  following 
day  (May  28rd),  ]VIr.  Burke,  in  his  place,  adverted  to  this 
attack  in  a  brief  and  pointed  reply,  which  however  imperfect 
tlic  rc])ort  of  it,  is  of  a  masterly  description  upon  a  great 
constitutional  question.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
conch ision  here — "  Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calum- 
nionsly.  This  kind  of  language  belongs  to  persons  whose 
ehxjiu'nce  entitles  them  to  afree  use  of  epithets.  The  report 
states,  that  the  Judges  had  given  theur  opinions  secretly, 
eontrary  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  tenor  of  parliamentary 
usiMs^c  on  these  occasions.  It  states  that  the  opinions 
were  <i:iven,  not  upon  the  latv^  but  upon  the  ease.  It 
states  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions  was  unprece- 
dented and  contrary  to  the  privileffes  of  the  House  of 
Cowmous.  It  states,  that  the  committee  did  not  know  upon 
what  rules  and  principles  the  judges  had  decided  upon  those 
ca.sr\\  as  tluy  lUMther  heard  them,  nor  are  they  entered  upon 
the  journals.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  were  and  are  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the  consequent  deter- 
mination of  th(^  Lords,  and  we  do  not  think  such  a  mode  of 
])roiiMMlini2;  at  all  justified  by  the  most  numerous  and  best 
])rece(lents.  None  of  these  sentiments  are  the  committee, 
as  I  conceive,  (and  I  full  little  as  any  of  them)  disposed  to 
retract  or  to  soften  in  the  smallest  degree. 

*'  Tlio  report  speaks  for  itself.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall 
he  reytilarly  f/iren  to  maintain  every  thing  o/  substance  in  that 
paper,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for  ability , 

*  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  V.  pp.  231-2,  — Fortunately  for  the  interests 
of  justico,  the  suhject  of  law  reform  lias  been  at  leng-th  vig^orously  taken 
u]) ;  ijiul  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  unsparingly  and  vigorously  carried  out 
In  this,  therefore,  as  in  so  many  other  thing's,  we  find  Burke  in  advance 

of  liia  contemporai'ies. 
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leamimg!  or  rank,  that  tku  kimffdom  contaimi,  vptm  that  mtbpeet. 
Do  I  BHT  this  from  any  confidence  in  m yeeif  f  Far  from  it ! 
It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  in  the  ability,  tbe 
learning^,  and  the  confltitixtional  principles  which  this  House 
eontains  within  it«ell  and  which  1  hope  it  will  ever  contain, 
and  in  the  ofisiRtance  which  it  will  not  fail  to  afibrd  to  thoae 
who  with  good  intention,  do  their  best  to  maintain  the 
eBsential  privilegre»  of  the  Il(»U8e,  the  ancient  law  d'  Par- 
liainent,  and  the  jmblic  justice  of  the  kingdom.'' 

No  one,  as  may  be  sujiposed,  fell  inclined  to  take  up  tbe 

gauntlet  thrown  down  in  the  concluding  jiart  of  this  address. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  thauks  of  tbe 

House   to   the  managers  *'  for  the  faithi'ul  management  in 

their  discbarge  oi'  the  trust  rtjjjosed  in  them/*  which  was 

carried.     Mr.  Burke,  in  tlie  course  of  bin  reply,  ot»8t)rved 

with  great  liberality,  that  prejudices  against  himself  arising 

from  jiersonal  friendship,  or   }>ersoual   obligations   to   the 

accused,  were  too  laudable  for  hiui  to  be  disconi))osed  at. 

He  bad  thrown  no  general  reflecticms  on  the  Company's 

servants  ;  he  bad  merely  repeated  what  Mr.  Hastings  iiimself 

bad  said  of  tbe  troops  serving  in  Oude  ;  and  the  House  had 

marked  their  opinions  of  the  officers  in  the  very  terms  he 

bad  used.     As  for  tbe  other  expressions  attributed  to  him, 

tbey  bad  been  much  exaggenated  and  misrepresented. 

This  was  tbe  last  day  be  a})peared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  immediately  afterwards  accepted  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds. 

To  tbe  translation  already  alluded  to  made  by  William 
Burke,  of  Brissot's  Address,  Edmund,  though  without  bis 
name,  gave  a  masterly  preface,  which  from  exciting  general 
notice,  caused  some  demand  for  a  book  whose  name  not- 
witbsi^ding  tbe  revolutionary  notoriety  of  the  author,  is 
nearly  forgotten.  Tliis  introduction  sketches  a  concise  but 
powerful  portrait  of  the  Girondist  faction,  its  principles  and 
progress  until  overwhelmed  and  guillotined  by  that  of  the 
Mountain ;  but  partieuhirly  oi'  its  chiefs,  Eoknd  and  Brissot. 
In  tbe  mean  time  the  course  of  events,  which  appeared 
csonstantly  readv  to  fulfil  bis  predictions,  had  won  over 
tbe  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  to  the  opimons 
of  their  great  political  prophet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Session  in  July  1794,  the  formal  junction  of  the  piwty  with 
Minifltry,  took  place,  tbe  Duke  receiving  a  blue  nbaud,  tbe 
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nliiist's  of  the  law,  without  which  the  hope  of  its  amendment 
is  tor  ever  exchidod."* 

This  n^])()rt  boiiipj  published  without  authority  in  the  fonn 
of  a  pamphlet,  Lord  Thurlow  the  friend  of  Hastings  in  his 
\oi:i\]  (lithculties,  liiid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  which  the 
foi'iiis  of  Parliament  of  not  noticing  in  one  House  what  is 
said  in  the  other  would  otherwise  have  prevented,  to  vent 
his  iii(li<rnatioii  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a  publication, 
th(»  matter  of  which  he  tcnned  "disgraceful  and  indecent,'* 
"  which  tended  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  the  conduct  of 
judi^M's  and  magistrates  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
justi(i\  and  the  laws  of  the  country."  On  the  following 
day  (May  23rd),  ^Ir.  Burke,  in  his  place,  adverted  to  this 
attack  in  a  brief  and  pointed  reply,  which  however  imperfect 
tlic  rc])()rt  of  it,  is  of  a  masterly  description  upon  a  great 
constitutional  question.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
com  lusion  here — "  Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calum- 
iiiously.  This  kind  of  language  belongs  to  persons  whose 
el<  »(jiicne(^  entitles  them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets.  The  report 
istatcs,  that  the  Judges  had  given  theur  opinions  secretly, 
eontrary  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  tenor  of  parliament-aij 
usMi^^c  on  these  occasions.  It  states  that  the  opinions 
wci'c  ii:iven,  not  upon  the  law,  but  upon  the  ease.  It 
states  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions  was  unprece- 
ib'nted  and  contrary  to  the  pnvileges  of  the  House  of 
Commohs.  It  states,  tliat  the  committee  did  not  know  upon 
what  rules  and  principles  the  judges  had  decided  upon  those 
cases,  as  they  iKMther  heard  them,  nor  are  they  entered  upon 
the  journals.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  were  and  are  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the  consequent  deter- 
mination of  the  Lords,  and  we  do  not  think  such  a  mode  of 
])roi*cc(lini2;  at  all  justified  by  the  most  numerous  and  best 
j)rccc(lcnts.  None  of  these  sentiments  are  the  committee, 
as  I  conceive,  (and  I  full  little  as  any  of  them)  disposed  to 
rot  ra(^t  or  to  soften  in  the  smallest  degree. 

''  The  report  speaks  for  itself.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall 
he.  regularly  yiven  to  maintain  every  thing  of  substance  in  that 
paper,  I  shall  he  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for  ability y 

*  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  v.  pp.  231-2.  — Fortunately  for  the  interests 
of  justice,  the  siihject  of  law  reform  has  been  at  leng-th  vigporously  taken 
u}» ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  unsparingly  and  vigorously  carried  out. 
In  this,  therefore,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  we  find  Burke  in  advance 

of  iiis  contemporaries. 
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'  learning  or  rank,  that  this  kingdom  contains,  upon  that  subject. 
Do  I  say  this  from  any  confidence  in  myself  ?  Far  from  it  I 
It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  in  the  ability,  the 
learning,  and  the  constitutional  principles  which  this  li^ouse 
contains  within  itself,  and  which  I  hope  it  will  ever  contain^ 
and  in  the  assistance  which  it  will  not  fail  to  afibrd  to  those 
who  with  good  intention,  do  their  best  to  maintain  the 
essential  privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient  law  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom.*' 

No  one,  as  may  be  supposed,  felt  inclined  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  in  the  coii^cluding  part  of  this  address. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
House  to  the  managers  "  for  the  faithful  management  in 
their  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,"  which  was 
carried.  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  observed 
with  great  liberality,  that  prejudices  against  himself  arising 
from  personal  friendship,  or  personal  obligations  to  the 
accused,  were  too  laudable  for  him  to  be  discomposed  at. 
He  had  thrown  no  general  reflections  on  the  Company's 
servants  ;  he  had  merely  repeated  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
bad  said  of  the  troops  serving  in  Oude  ;  and  the  House  had 
marked  their  opinions  of  the  ofiBicers  in  the  very  terms  he 
had  used.  As  for  the  other  expressions  attributed  to  him, 
they  had  been  much  exaggerated  and  misrepresented. 

This  was  the  last  day  he  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  immediately  afterwards  accepted  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds. 

To  the  translation  already  alluded  to  made  by  William 
Burke,  of  Brissot's  Address,  Edmund,  though  without  his 
name,  gave  a  masterly  preface,  which  from  exciting  general 
notice,  caused  some  demand  for  a  book  whose  name  not- 
withstanding the  revolutionary  notoriety  of  the  author,  is 
nearly  forgotten.  This  introduction  sketches  a  concise  but 
powerful  portrait  of  the  Girondist  faction,  its  principles  and 
progress  until  overwhelmed  and  guillotined  by  that  of  the 
Mountain ;  but  particularly  of  its  chiefs,  Eoland  and  Brissot. 

In  the  mean  time  the  course  of  events,  which  appeared 
constantly  ready  to  fulfil  his  predictions,  had  won  over 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  to  the  opinions 
of  their  great  political  prophet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Session  in  July  1794,  the  formal  junction  of  the  party  with 
Ministry,  took  place,  the  Duke  receiving  a  blue  riband,  the 
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oIFico  of  Third  Socretary  of  State  with  the  management  of  • 
Inlnnd;  Earl  Fitzwilliani  becoming  at  first  President  of 
tlic  (\»imcil  and  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  country; 
Enrl  Spencer,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  soon  aflerwards  First 
J.ord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  Mr.  Windham,  Secretaiy  at 
War.  JiOrd  Loughborough  already  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Cliaiucllor.  The  union  thus  effected  from  conviction  of  its 
beiiii,'  intimately  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  country, 
-vvas  .stii^niatized  by  the  inconsidei'ate  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  as 
interested  desertion  of  him,  their  liege  lord — an  act  indeed 
of  moral  rebellion  against  one  whom  they  were  politically 
bound  to  adhere  to  and  obey.  This  view  of  the  subject 
beini;  still  occasionally  taken,  a  single  retrospective  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  party  may  serve  to  show  its  untruth 
— and  that  he  in  fact  deserted  them,  and  not  they  him. 

Jt  will  be  recollected  that  on  being  dismissed  from  his 
<oiin('(tion  with  IVIinistry  by  a  contemptuous  note  from  Lord 
>i'ortli  in  1774,  ]\Ir.  Fox  joined  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  that 
(ii\ision  ot' opposition  of  which  the  Marquis  of  fiockingham 
\\as  cliief,  and  Mr.  Burke  the  efficient  leader  and  soul  in 
1 1  le  II  ( »use  of  Commons.  His  admiration  of  the  latter,  which 
even  at  this  time  was  unreserved,  as  well  perhaps  as  a  family 
disinclination  to  arrange  himself  under  the  banners  of  his 
father's  former  adversary  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the  other 
branch  of  the  Minority,  might  have  strengthened  this  deter- 
mination. 13ut  in  point  of  fact  the  Koekingham  party  con- 
tained by  far  tlie  greater  portion  of  talents,  as  well  as  of 
numbers  ;  in  its  general  principles  he  professed  his  warm 
acijuiesceiiee  ;  and  it  promised  the  readiest  road  to  power. 
A  direct  junction  with  it  was  therefbre  the  most  ob^dous 
step  which  an  ambitious  man  in  furtherance  of  his  own 
views,  could  take.  Mr.  Burke  in  a  friendly,  and  indeed 
atlectionate  letter  already  alluded  to,  written  to  him  in 
Ireland,  October  1777,  and  beginning  My  dear  Charles, 
instend  of  attempting  to  bias  his  choice  of  political  friends 
by  undue  persuasion,  expressly  says  "  Do  not  be  in  haste. 
\i\\Y  your  foundations  deep  in  public  opinion.  Though  (as 
you  are  sensible)  I  have  never  given  you  the  least  hint  of 
advice  about  joining  yourself  in  a  declared  connexion  with 
our  ])arty,  nor  do  1  now ;  yet  as  I  love  that  party  very  well, 
and  .am  clear  that  you  are  better  able  to  serve  them  than 
any  man  I  know  ;  I  wish  that  things  should  be  so  kept  as  to 
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leave  you  mutually  very  open  to  one  another  in  all  changes 
and  contingencies ;  and  I  wish  this  the  rather,  because  in 
order  to  be  very  great,  as  I  am  anxious  you  should  be 
(always  presuming  that  you  are  disposed  to  make  a  good 
use  of  power),  you  will  certainly  want  some  better  support 
than  merely  that  of  the  crown."  The  choice  of  political 
associates  was  therefore  voluntary,  no  doubt  wisely,  at  least 
deliberately,  made  by  Mr.  Fox.  He  acceded  to  the  Bock- 
ingham  party  and  to  its  principles.  He  dissented  from  it 
in  no  matter  of  moment ;  on  the  contrary  acknowledging 
after  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Earl  Pitzwilliam  as  the  new  heads  of  the  connexion,  and 
consulting  them  on  all  public  measures  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  his  views  either  changed,  or 
when  the  change  became  obvious  to  his  coadjutors. 

By  this  time  however,  he  had  formed  a  considerable  party 
of  his  own.  He  had  gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
ingenious  and  able  men,  many  of  them  young,  some  of  them 
almost  grown  up  under  his  eye  in  Parliament,  who  attracted 
by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and  reputation,  eagerly 
sought  his  friendship,  embraced  his  opinions,  and  aisre- 
garding  or  not  acknowledging  any  other  influence,  looked  to 
him  alone  as  their  leader.  In  return  for  this  attachment  he 
probably  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  some  of 
his  opinions  to  theirs.  The  eventful  scenes  passing  in 
France  being  well  calculated  to  engage  in  their  favour  the 
ardent  feelings  of  these  friends  as  well  as  his  own  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  in  addition  to  the  hope  of  strong  popular 
support,  the  reaction  of  such  mingled  feelings  and  expecta- 
tions upon  each  other  probably  produced  that  degree  of  heat 
in  the  cause  he  had  now  embraced,  and  that  dissent  from  his 
more  ancient  connections,  which  had  hitherto  been  evident 
only  on  the  single  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform.  It 
was  also  urged  by  adherents,  that  his  views  of  public  affairs 
were  more  on  a  level  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  age  than  those 
of  Burke,  who  was  represented  as  fettered  by  old  systems  and 
prejudices,  and  too  strong  an  adherence  to  the  notions  of  the 
aristocracy  in  matters  of  government.  Whatever  bo  the 
cause,  just  at  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to  push 
to  excess  in  theory,  and  seeming  approval  in  practice, 
doctrines  which  the  Old  Whigs,  as  well  as  others,  conceived 
to  be  at  variance  with  sound  discretion.     '^  In  my  journey 
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with  them  throup;h  life,"  said  Burke,  "I  met  Mr^Poxin 
in\  roiul,  and  1  travelled  with  him  very  cheerfully  as  long  as 
he  ajipcared  to  me  to  pursue  the  same  direction  with  those 
ill  whose  company  I  set  out.  In  the  latter  stage  of  our 
jimi^rrss  a  new  scheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was  produced 
in  tiic  world,  which  either  dazzled  his  imagination,  or  was 
hiiit«(l  to  Home  new  walks  of  ambition  which  were  then 
(i|Mii((l  io  hid  view.  The  whole  frame  and  fashion  of  his 
j)<>liii<s  appeared  to  have  suffered  about  that  time  a  very 
iiialrrial  alteration." 

AlK'triance  beino;  thus  virtually  withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
knowk'Ji^ed  heads  of  the  party,  they  were  no  longer  consulted 
oil  liny  «)f  his  measures.  In  Parliament  he  treated  with  as- 
I )«  I'i  t  V  or  ridicule  their  opinions  and  fears  for  the  public  safety. 
Still,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burke  and  a  few  others,  the 
majority  were  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture;  dis- 
inclined to  quit,  they  yet  knew  not  how  with  propriety  or 
>atist'a('tion  to  themselves  to  continue  to  act  with  him;  and 
it  was  not  one  of  the  least  curious  anomalies  of  the  time  to 
hear  many  who  gave  him  their  votes  and  general  support  in 
tlic  House,  condemn  their  own  votes  and  all  his  proceiedings 
ill  (Iciail,  the  moment  they  quitted  it.  The  general  belief 
was,  that  as  time  developed  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists, 
so  would  his  views  and  opinions  amend.  More  than  three 
years'  cx])orienco  however  convinced  the  more  influential 
mcmhiTs  that  this  co-operation  was  not  to  be  expected. 
The  junction  with  govennnent  therefore  took  place  ;  but 
the  (leliherate  consideration  that  preceded,  and  the  pecuniary 
arrani^ements  which  attended  it  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
lei'i  him  witliout  tlie  slightest  cause  for  complaint.  It  was 
therefore  incorrect  on  the  part  of  his  partizans  to  accuse 
them  of  deserting  him,  when  the  contrary  fact  was  nearer 
in  I  lilt  h.  Thet/  were  the  head  of  the  connection;  to  their 
system  /le  had  on  ample  consideration  acceded;  and  if  he 
fomul  cause  to  dissent  from  the  general  principles  which  had 
always  influenced  their  course,  the  difference  could  not  be 
justly  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  conduct  of  this  body  at  the  moment  displayed  any- 
thinnr  rather  than  undue  eagerness  for  power.  They  had 
kei)t  aloof  for  a  long  period.  The  first  determination  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Windham  was  not  to  accept 
of  olliee,  believing  that  more  support  might  be  given  to 
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government  by  an  open  and  uninfluenced  vote  in  Parliament 
than  by  becoming  officially  connected  with  it— a  disinterested 
and  patriotic  idea  certainly,  but  not  perhaps  a  very  sound 
conclusion  in  the  business  of  govemuig  a  kingdom.  Mr. 
Burke  soon  taught  them,  and  was  enabled  to  teach  them, 
better;  for  long  and  hardlv- earned  experience  had  satisfied 
him  in  his  own  case  if  in  no  other,  how  comparatively 
useless  are  the  most  splendid  talents  and  the  best  intentions 
without  the  possession  of  power  to  give  them  effect.  It  is 
to  his  honour  that  the  handsome  annuity  settled  by  the 
party  on  Mr.  Fox  previous  to  their  final  separation,  met  with 
his  warm  approval.  Several  attempts  bad  been  previously 
made  by  mutual  friends  to  bring  these  distinguished  men  to 
something  like  their  former  intimacy  ;  but  Burke  observed 
that  it  would  be  mere  mockery  to  meet  in  a  formal  interview, 
when  their  radical  differences  of  political  principle,  precluded 
either  unity  of  feeling  or  of  action.  **  My  separation  from 
Mr.  Fox,"  said  he,  "  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  passion ;  I 
hold  it  a  sacred  duty  while  the  present  disorganizing  system 
continues  in  operation  in  Europe,  to  confirm  what  I  have 
said  and  written  against  it  b^  this  sacrifice,  and  it  is  no 
trifling  test  of  my  sincerity.  To  me  the  loss  is  great ;  but 
to  what  purpose  would  be  our  meeting  when  our  views  and 
conduct  continue  so  essentially  at  variance  P  I  could  take 
no  delight  with  him,  nor  he  probably  with  me." 

A  calamity  now  overtook  him  of  the  most  grievous  as  well 
as  unexpected  description,  which  all  his  religion  and  philo- 
sophy  were  in  vain  exerted  to  surmount,  and  which  fell  with 
additional  weight  from  being  so  shortlv  preceded  by  the  loss 
of  his  brother.  This  was  the  death  of  his  son^  Mr.  Bichard 
Burke,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1794,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six.  His  health,  although  for  some  time  in  an  un- 
settled state,  was  far  from  proving  a  source  of  serious 
uneasiness  to  the  fond  and  sanguine  father,  who  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  moment  when,  by  his  own  retire- 
ment from  Parliament,  he  should  be  enabled  to  give  him 
that  opportunity  for  taking  part  in  public  affairs  to  which 
he  conceived  his  talents  in  every  way  equal.  Accordingly, 
immediately  after  he  bad  vacated  his  seat,  they  both, 
proceeded  to  Malton ;  and  the  return  of  his  son  for  the 
borough,  according  to  his  anxious  desire,  took  place.  The 
latter  on  the  next  day,  addressed  an  affectionate  letter  to 
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liis  cousin,  now  become  Mr8.  Ilaviland.  "I  cannot  let  this 
])(jst,  which  is  the  lirat  after  my  election,  go  out  without 
assuFiiii,'  you  of  my  most  afiectionate  remembrance,  and 
f^i  villi,'  you  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  one  of  my  first  franks, 
as  I  ain  sure  there  is  no  person  who  takes  a  more  sincere 
iiitirist  in  any  jxoocl  event  that  can  befall  me.  I  should 
liavo  writttn  to  you  from  London,  but  that  the  hurry  I  was 
in  for  some  days  before  I  left  town  rendered  it  nearly  im- 
])(»si!)li'.  \\'i»  have  been  much  gratified  by  Captain  Haviland's 
consiant  correspondence  from  Tonbridge  and  by  your  very 
piMxl  letters,  which  show  how  little  excuse  you  had  for  writ- 
in:,'  so  little  before.  But  I  sec  you  are  resolved  to  get  rid 
ot*  all  your  I'aulta,  which  were,  however,  neither  numerous 
nor  iiiij)ortant  ones." 

TUr  tat  her  was  further  p;ratified  by  having  him  appointed 
secretary  to  his  friend  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  new  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  At  a  dinner  given  to  several  friends  on  their  return 
io  town,  he  was  anticipating  for  him,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  impendint;  danger,  a  brilliant  career  oi  service  in  that 
Country,  although  the  guests  present  viewed  his  hectic  and 
(lisordereil  countenance  with>ery  different  emotions.  None 
of  tliese,  notwithstanding  their  intimacy,  ventured  to  express 
their  tears.  Xeither  did  the  physicians  think  it  prudent  to 
alarm  the  unsuspecting  parent  by  premature  disclosure,  in 
case  of  the  disease  which  was  judged  to  be  incipient  decline, 
]M-<»viii^  very  lingering;  Dr.  Brocklesby  giving  it  as  his 
oj'iniou  I'rom  thorouij;h  acquaintance  with  the  strong  paternal 
allectiou  and  sensitive  feelings  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  a  know- 
ledi^e  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and  consequent 
daiiuci',  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  him  sooner  than  to 
the  j)atient.  Cromwell  House  at  Brompton,  was  however 
taken  by  their  advice,  to  be  in  the  air  and  yet  near  to  town 
])rej>aratory  to  his  journey  to  Ireland.  Here  he  became 
raj)i(lly  worse.  Concealment  being  no  longer  possible,  the 
nulancholy  truth  was  at  length  communicated,  just  a  week 
before  the  fatal  event  occurred,  to  the  afflicted  parents;  and 
the  fatluT  from  that  time  till  the  fate  of  his  oifspring  was 
cK'cided,  slept  not,  scarcely  tasted  food,  or  ceased  from  the 
most  distressing  lamentations  ;  seeming  to  justify  the  pre- 
diction of  the  physician,  that  had  it  been  communicated  to 
him  sooner  liis  own  death  might  have  been  the  result. 

in  the  closing  scene  itself  there  were  some  circumstances 
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BufScienily  affecting.  Of  these  Dr.  French  Laurence,  the 
civilian,  and  afterwards  well  known  in  Parliament,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Burke  and  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house, 
must  be  the  historian.  Several  of  his  letters,  addressed  to 
the  senior  Mrs.  Haviland,  descriptive  of  the  melancholy, 
scenes  passing  in  the  family  exist,  evincing  all  that  feeling  and 
commiseration  which  one  generous  mind  suffers  in  witnessing 
the  affiction  of  another,  and  that  other  a  great  and  admired 
man  as  well  as  an  esteemed  friend.  He  says,  (August  Ist, 
1794,)  "  My  dear  Madam — As  Dr.  King  undoubtedly  com- 
municated to  you  the  melancholy  contents  of  my  yester- 
day's letter,  you  will  certainly  be  anxious  to  know  whether 
another  day  has  brought  any  new  hope.  There  is  a  little, 
feeble  and  faint.  The  sentence  is  at  least  respited  for  a 
time.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  yesterday  in  the 
evening,  informed  me  that  the  physicians  forbade  him  to 
despair.  At  the  same  time  I  received  a  note  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  at  whose  house  I  had  called,  and  this  morning 
I  have  seen  him.  He  says  there  is  no  such  immediate 
danger  as  his  father  apprehends,  but  he  fears  the  ultimate 
event.  The  disorder  is  a  consumption,  which  has  however 
not  yet  actually  reached  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but 
has  spread  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  or  the  windpipe.  It  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  point  where  the  tube  divides  itself  into 
two  branches.  The  family  are  with  poor  Eichard  in  country 
lodgings  a  little  beyond  Brompton.  It  is  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing indeed,  a  scene  of  affliction.  Dr.  Brocklesby  says,  almost 
too  much  for  him,  who  as  a  physician  is  inured  to  these 
sights  and  in  some  degree  callous  to  them.  Mrs.  Burke,  he 
says,  sustains  herself  nobly,  to  keep  up  the  fortitude  of  her 
husband.  Mr.  Burke  writes  to  me  that  she  seeks  tranquil- 
lity in  prayer ;  he  is  himself  (as  he  tells  me)  almost  dried 
up ;  there  is  however,  in  his  last  letter,  plainly  a  gleam  of 
hope,  and  a  tone  of  comparative  calmness  of  spirit.  The 
conclusion  of  his  first  letter  was  highly  affecting.  He  ended 
with  an  abrupt  exclamation,  "  Oh !  my  brother  died  in 
time." — Some  of  them  wrote  to  William  Burke  yesterday ; 
1  should  otherwise  have  written.  The  letter  was  franked  I 
suppose  by  poor  Richard. — Present  my  best  compliments 
to  all  your  society.     I  write  in  great  haste.     Adieu." 

Again  he  writes,  August  4th,  death  having  unexpectedly 
occurred  in  the  meantime — 
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■  \Vii»  Ti  I  r-liortly  iiifi;rmc*d  you  of  the  melancbolr  event 
I  :.  >.it'.n!jiy.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  event,  and  nothing 
n.  f-  .  :r')ni  lln-  mouth  of  Dr.  Brocklesbv.  Some  of  the  par- 
1:'  ...ir-  I  liavi'  since  collected,  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  as 
».•;■.  liitlr  rinuTiifttance  must  be  interesting  to  you,  who 
l.;i>i  l.iiowii  liiiri  from  his  infaiicv,  I  shall  faithfully  relate  to 
\.. .  \\\r.i\.  I  have  lieard.  It  may  afHict  you,  but  there  is  a 
jii'  :i-!in-  in  such  .sorrow,  which  he  who  cannot  taste,  deserves 

in    l»»-    |)iti«'(l. 

•■  I'runi  my  former  letters  to  Dr.  King  and  yourself,  you 
Kfi'iw  (  vrry  tiling  till  the  night  previous  to  his  death.  Dur- 
iii'_'  tliat  nitrlit  li<*  wa.«4  restless  and  discomposed.  In  the 
iMMiiiiiiir  liis  li[)rj  were  obs<.*rved  to  have  become  black.  His 
\Mnr,  linwivrr,  was  belter,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his 
a1t;i(  Ix  oil  ijie  j)receding  ^Monchiy,  some  asses'  milk  and  some 
ntlnr  liitlr  siislrnance  whieli  he  took,  remained  quietly  on 
lii-  stiiin.'uh.  Bnt  his  father  and  mother  did  not  suffer 
l!n  iii.-«l\es  to  be  too  much  flattered  by  these  favourable 
j-N  iiijtioins,  \\iiicli  mif^ht  be,  what  they  too  surely  proved  to 
!)('  in  i1m*  event.  Their  lamentations  reached  him  where  he 
]:i\ .  Ill*  instantly  arose  from  his  bed,  and  to  make  his  ema- 
ri.'itril  a{)|)earaneo  less  shockin<^  to  his  parents,  changed  his 
I  ill)  II  and  \\ash<Hl  himself;  he  then  desired  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
\V<  ltst«r,*  whose  tender  eare  of  him  was  unremitting, to 
MipjM.rt  him  towards  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  father 
and  inotlier  were  sitting  in  tears.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
tlh'  ildor,  he  exerted  himself  to  spring  forward  alone,  and 
trt.iilini,'  lirmlv,  (as  vou  remember  was  his  usual  mode  of 
walUini:,  l)ut  then  treading  so  more  studiously  for  the  pur- 
j)os('  of  convincing  his  father  how  little  his  strength  was 
diiiii!ii>lied)  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  window,  and  after- 
^\al■^ls  to  the  ijuarter  whert*  they  were.  He  endeavoured  to 
inter  into  conversation  with  his  father,  but  grief  keeping 
the  latter  silent,  he  said,  after  some  observations  on  his  own 
coiidii  ion,  "  Why,  Sir,  do  ytni  not  chide  me  for  these  unmanly 
l"cclinL,'s?  1  an\  under  no  terror  ;  I  feel  mvself  better  and 
III  >jMrits,  yet  my  heart  flutters  I  know  not  why.  Pray  talk 
to  in«\  Sir;  talk  of  religion,  talk  of  morality,  talk  it'  you 
will  on  inditVerent  sul)jects/*  Then  turning  round,  he  asked, 
*' What   noise  is  that?    Does  it  rain?    Oh!   no;    it  is  the 

*  Old  and  faithful  stTvants  in  the  family. 
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rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  trees ;"  and  immediately 
with  a  voice  as  clear  as  ever  in  his  life,  with  the  most  correct 
and  impressive  delivery,  and  a  more  than  common  ease  and 
grace  of  action,  he  repeated  three  beautiful  lines  from 
Adam's  morning  hymn  in  Milton.  You  will  certainly  an- 
ticipate me  in  the  lines ;  they  are  favourite  lines  of  his 
father's,  and  were  so,  as  I  recollect,  of  his  poor  uncle,  to 
whom  he  was  then  going  with  these  very  lines  on  his  tongue. 

*'  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tope,  ye  pines, 
With  eVry  plant  in  sig^  of  worship  wave." 

He  hegan.  again,  and  again  pronounced  the  verses  with  the 
same  happiness  of  elocution  and  gesture,  wave^  his  head  in 
sign  of  worship,  and  worshipping,  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his 
parents  as  in  a  profound  and  sweet  sleep. 

"  Afflicted  as  I  have  been  for  this  year  past  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  this  calamity,  I  now  on  calm  consideration 
thank  God  for  all  the  circumstances  of  his  end  ;  since  his 
departure  was  fixed  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. I  thank  God,  that  his  father  and  mother  did  not 
seriously  feel  his  danger  till  the  last  week  of  his  life ;  I  thanlt 
Him  that  they  had  some  short  time  of  preparation ;  and 
I  thank  Him  also  that  they  were  not  doomed  for  whole 
months,  as  the  physician  had  expected,  to  languish  and  con- 
sume themselves  with  unavailing  sorrow  over  a  beloved,  and 
justly  beloved  son,  dying  by  inches  before  their  eyes. 

"  The  behaviour  of  our  two  poor  remaining  friends  is  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  them  by  those  who  rightly  know 
both  their  sensibility  and  strength  of  reason :  though 
perh^s  for  the  exertion  of  the  latter  imder  so  severe  a  dis- 
pensation, we  hardly  gave  them  sufficient  credit.  During 
the  first  day,  the  father  was  at  times,  as  I  have  heard,  truly 
terrible  in  nis  grief.  He  occasionally  worked  himself  up  to 
an  agony  of  affliction,  and  then  bursting  away  from  all 
control,  would  rush  to  the  room  where  his  son  lay,  and 
throw  himself  headlong,  as  it  happened,  on  the  body,  the 
bed,  or  the  floor.  Yet  at  intervals  he  attended  and  gave 
directions  relative  to  every  little  arrangement,  which  their 
situation  rendered  necessary,  pleasing  himself  most  with 
thinking  what  would  be  most  consonant  to  the  living  wishes 
and  affections  of  his  lost  son.  At  intervals  too  he  woidd  argue 
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a<;ainst  the  incfTcctual  sorrow  of  his  wife.  She,  on  the  other 
liand,  sometimes  broke  into  fits  of  violent  weeping,  sometimes 
shtiwcMl  a  more  quiet  but  a  more  determined  grief,  and  at 
( )t  her  t  imes  ivjrinu  a  more  serene  composure  than  her  husband. 
I  n> trad  of  dashing  herself  down,  like  him,  she  only  lamented, 
that  wlioii  on  Thursday,  by  an  accidental  fall,  she  sprained 
her  wrist,  '  it  had  not  been  her  neck :'  but  when  her  husband 
aU('tii{)ted  to  persuade  her,  that  she  had  no  business  still  to 
ninaiii  in  llie  house,  she  answered  steadily,  *No,  Edmund; 
wliih'  hv  remains  here  I  will  not  go.'  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  int'nrni  you  that  on  Saturday  evening  she  took  and  gave 
a  ])roniise  that  neither  of  them  would  ever  enter  more  the 
cliainhtr  where  their  son  lay.  They  have  repented;  both 
however  have  fulfilled  their  mutual  promises,  and  she  has 
consented,  notwithstanding  her  resolution  above  mentioned, 
to  h  ave  the  house  this  day. 

"  This  letter  is  longer  than  I  intended,  or  than  my  time 
can  wt'll  atlord.  But  vou,  I  am  sure,  will  not  think  it  too 
minute:  you  will  rather  find  ten  thousand  omissions  of 
thiiii;s.  into  which  you  would  inquire  :  and  I  perhaps  could 
have  aihled  many  things,  if  I  had  stopped  to  consiaer  what 
J  sliouhl  write.  Yet  on  the  whole,  if  I  can  trust  the  in- 
formation ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  and  Mrs.  Carey,  com- 
pared with  what  I  received  from  the  servant  of  our  departed 
I'riend,  1  believe  I  have  given  you  a  sufficiently  correct 
notion  in  tijjeneral  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fatal 
(\eni,  as  well  as  the  present  situation  of  things  in  that 
mi  sera  Me  ruin  of  a  family.  On  Saturday,  I  understand, 
ilial  I  sliall  probably  be  at  Beaconsfield. — Oh!  G-od!  on 
wliat  an  occasion  I — perhaps  for  the  last  time,  except  in 
lran>ient  visits  to  those  friends  there,  whom  I  shall  ever 
e>leein." 

**  P.S,  I  liavc  just  received  a  note  from  Dr.  King.    He 

s:i\  s,  '  none  or  little  change  yet  for  the  better.'  Dupont, 
who  bron<;ht  it  to  me,  tells  me  that  after  poor  Hichard  sunk 
down,  he  was  undressed,  and  put  to  bed,  where  poor  Jane 
IJurko,  rubbing  him  with  vinegar,  or  any  other  such  vain 
mitliods  of  recalling  his  fleeting  spirit,  received  one  last 
si^h.  and  w  itli  her  own  hand  then  closed  his  eyes  for  ever." 

On  the  7th  August  he  says  :  - 

'•  At  last  I  have  seen  poor  Burke.  His  grief  was  less 
intolerable  than  1  had  supposed.     He  took  me  by  siu-prise, 
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or  I  should  then  have  avoided  him.  He  told  me  he  was 
bringing  his  mind  by  degrees  to  his  miserable  situation,  and 
he  lamented  that  he  went  to  see  his  son  after  death,  as  the 
dead  countenance  has  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
imagination  that  he  cannot  retrace  in  his  memory  the 
features  and  air  of  his  living  Bichard.  He  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  room,  but  from  Dr.  King,  whom  I  also  saw  last 
night  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  more  particulars.  He 
confirmed  the  accounts  which  I  gave  you  in  my  former 
letters,  with  some  slight  differences.  His  father  was  alone 
in  the  room  when  he  walked  in  as  I  informed  you,  but  the 
subsequent  conversation  did  not  pass  there.  After  staying 
a  very  short  time,  poor  Eichard  returned  to  his  bed-chamber 
and  laid  himself  on  his  bed.  It  was  then  the  conversation 
took  place  in  presence  of  both  his  parents,  and  when  he 
asked  if  it  rained,  his  father,  and  not  himself,  explained 
what  the  cause  reaUy  was— the  wind  rustling  through  the 
trees.  On  which,  after  twice  repeating  the  lines  from 
Milton,  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his  parents,  and  a  short 
struggle  ensuing,  Mrs.  Burke  was  prevailed  upon  to  retire, 
till  Dr.  King  announced  to  her  that  all  was  over.  Tester- 
day,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  ate  their  dinner ; 
but  he  with  more  appetite  comparatively  than  she  did.  He 
has  in  general  slept  pretty  well.  She  I  believe  not  so  well. 
William  Burke  has  come,  but  has  not  yet  seen  them.  He 
weeps  like  a  child. 

"1  went  or  sent  yesterday  to  all  the  newspapers,  and  got 
promises  that  the  paragraph*  should  not  be  inserted.  At 
one  place  I  learn  that  it  actually  was  cut  out  for  the 
purpose  of  being  inserted.  At  the  Herald  office  I  was 
told  that  it  came  from  a  correspondent  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  female  hand-writing.  They  assured 
me  that  they  would  stop  and  send  to  me  any  thing  in 
future  communicated  to  them  on  the  same  subject,  if  any 
such  should  reach  them ;  at  the  same  time  they  observed 
that  they  could  not  answer  that  they  might  not  put  in 
paragraphs  from  the  same  quarter,  which  being  distant 
allusions,  they  might  not  understand,  though  the  lady  and 

•  The  purport  of  this  paragraph  does  not  appear,  but  it  probably  related 
to  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  the  family  had  just 
experienced. 

•  2  D 
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myself,  as  well  as  our  friends,  might  vexy  well  know  what 

\vas  iMcaiit." 

A    fi'w   (lavH  afton^arda   (12th    August)    some   further 

parlirular.s  arc  j^ivrn. 

'*  At  last  1  have  had  the  pleasure  (I  may  truly  say  under 
tlu-  lirciiinstaiicrs),  of  i»oenig  our  dear  Mrs.  Burke  ;  and  I 
have  the  satistartiou  of  iutbrming  you  that  I  found  her 
]»ettrr  than  J  was  taught  to  expect.  After  the  first  meeting 
she  was  more  composed  than  he,  or  she  played  her  part 
more  naturally  in  order  not  to  discompose  him.  When  I 
separateil  from  her  arms,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
s{M)Ke  to  nie  with  a  tone  of  artificial  and  laborious  fortitude: 
she  saw  thn»ui^h  the  disguise  and  gently  reproved  him  for 
not  sii])]H»ilin^  himself  as  he  promised.  She  entered 
t)e«'a>i<mally  with  apparent  sincerity  into  some  of  the  topics 
^•1'  ((iiisolatitm,  upon  which  1  touched  a  little,  when  any 
e\j«i"essions  of  his  seemed  to  render  them  necessary;  and 
»uia>i()nally  she  took  part  in  the  general  topics  of  conversa- 
t  i(»n  A\hi(h  were  introduced,  liut  once  when  he  had  walked 
1v»  \hr  other  end  of  the  room,  and  once  when  he  was  reading 
to  hiinselt',  she  raised  her  hands  and  cast  upward  at  the 
s.iiiu'  time  a  ])iteou8  look  of  silent  affliction.  His  mind 
s.nu.Ml  to  be  more  fully  engaged  than  hers  by  the  general 
toii\ri'satit>n,  but  ho  had  fivquent,  though  not  excessive 
biir.-:s  ot'!::rief.  I  was  very  much  delighted  with  one  thing 
^\\\'\y]\  1  heard.  !Mrs.  Burke,  who  for  three  nights  had 
tiik.  I',  a  L^eiille  opiate,  omitted  it  on  Sunday  night,  and  slept 
^^.  !I  A  :i limit  ii.  IShe  assured  me  too  that  the  complaint  in 
1  iV  !  !.il<s  was  at  present  better.  I  was  told  by  him,  that 
t:  <  \  i.:iti  read  a  mH>d  deal  in  the  course  of  the  dav,  which 
1  \t  "v  hiikh  appnived.  On  my  a^king  when  they  would  go 
i:::-'  1  r  et'Uiitrv,  slie  turned  to  him,  who  answered,  when- 
I  \ .  :•  >:.i'  pUasiil.  Slu^  then  said  some  time  in  the  course  of 
tl  wr.k.  I  i\pre>si'd  a  desire  to  go  with  them,  but  she 
i  1.  \  ^:Li.i.  \\iili«>ut  anv  dinrt  ves  or  no,  that  thev  should 
I  :.\--  -.  :iu'  Inisini  ss.  Ai  nariiuir.  ho  boiTi^od  me  to  corneas 
i:  -:.  ".  !«'  Irlm  as  I  t'onld.  It  was  however  so  much  the 
Vv  .  -;  V  I*  ]^eor  William  and  3lrs.  Nuirent  at  Boacoustield 
•/  ..:  1  \\-.  ::]•{  e.  :re.  thai  my  y\:\n  is  at  all  OMnts  to  come  to 
^  L  :  ■"  a  t\  w  ihws  :  or  if  \hv  Car-tain  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
.11..-.  "...■...1  i:i\e  i.:^  their  ab.-Je  with  voii.  then  to  take 
:  «. :'  i.is  lioii?e.     1  cun  Tlcii  I e  :u  Butler's  Court 


V  >.  •  V  ^ 
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all  the  day  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  as  may  be  useful  and 
most  convenient.  I  beg  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  an  answer,  but  arrange  thmgs 
at  your  discretion  for  the  best  against  Thursday,  or  what- 
ever day  we  may  come.'* 

Next  day  he  finished  this  distressing  detail  by  the 
following : — 

"  Yesterday  evening  I  was  happy  again  to  learn  that  our 
poor  Jane  Burke  had  slept  well  without  the  aid  of  medicine* 
Mr.  Burke  was  somewhat  lower,  which  a  little  affected  her, 
but  I  think  it  was  only  the  natural  progress  of  his  grief^ 
settling  regulaiiy  from  sudden  bursts  mingled  with  intervals 
of  forced  composure,  into  a  more  even  and  sober  melancholy. 
They  talked  of  removing  to  Butler's  Court  on  Friday,  but 
said  nothing  inviting  me  with  them.  I  shall  therefore  come, 
and  on  reflection,  to  Captain  Haviland's  house,  as  I  brin^ 
papers  with  me  to  occupy  my  leisure  minutes.  If  I  should 
not  see  your  son,  I  presume  you  have  authority  sufficient  to 
give  me  possession.  As  you  heard  the  contents  of  a  letter* 
which  I  wrote  from  your  house,  I  hold  it  due  to*  my  truly 
noble  friend  that  you  should  also  know  the  answer.  It 
bears  in  every  respect  the  express  image  of  his  mind.  He 
explains  to  me  his  silence  when  Dr.  W.  King  mentioned  to 

him  his  letter  to  Lord .     He  says  that  he  never  has 

asked  Lord ,  or  any  friend  of  his  own  who  possesses  the 

same  sort  of  parliamentary  interest,  and  makes  the  same  use 
of  it  that  Lord does,  a  syllable  respecting  the  destina- 
tion of  it.  And  this  is  a  fixed  principle  with  him.  This 
was  the  reason  of  his  taking  no  immediate  notice  of  what 
Dr.  King  told  him.  He  then  passes  to  the  general  part 
of  my  letter,  and  informs  me,  *  He  is  glad  to  know  that 
Parliament  is  my  wish,  because  he  will  endeavour  to  con- 
tribute to  its  accomplishment,  although  he  cannot  speak 
with  precision  as  to  the  mode  or  time  of  effecting  it,  and  he 
hopes  it  is  useless  to  assure  me  that  he  cannot  have  a 
greater  pleasure  than  in  testifying  to  me  and  the  world  the 
friendship  which  he  feels  for  me.*  It  gives  me  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  on  reflection,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  what 
I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  him  I  sincerely  felt.     I  had  no 

•  To  Mr.  Burke  ;  which  expressed  his  wish  to  g-et  into  Parliament,  and 
remotely  hinted  at  the  exertion  of  his  influence  to  aid  him  in  the  attempt. 
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<lnu1)i  of  ills  frioinlship — I  write  in  great  haste. — Adieu  till 


\\('  mm.** 


'.riir  son  tlius  deeply  lamented  had  always  conducted  him- 
S(  If  \Nitli  so  niurli  filial  duty  and  affection  towards  hoth 
[):irtiits,  jmd  especially  in  soothing  the  unavoidable  irritations 
i»»  wliich  his  father  was  subjected  by  the  prominent  part 
Ik-  took  ill  )nil)lic  affairs,  as  to  sharpen  the  natural  feelings 
of  s«.r  row  of  till*  parent,  by  reflecting  that  he  had  also  lost  a 
coiiMsrllor  and  friend.  Their  confidence  on  all  subjects  was 
f\rn  more  unreserved  than  commonly  prevails  between 
fMilnr  and  Son,  and  their  esteem  for  each  other  if  possible 
liiL'lur.  Tlie  son  looked  to  the  father  as  one  of  the  first,  if 
J  lot  tlir  very  first,  character  in  history.  The  father  had 
tornird  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the  son, 
and  :nn(»iip^  his  friends  rated  them  superior  to  his  own.  He 
had  t-iilari^ed  ^the  house  at  Beaconsfield  for  his  particular 
])iirsuits  and  accommodation;  he  consulted  him  for  some 
years  ])t  fore  his  death  on  almost  every  subject  whether  of  a 
])iil»li{'  or  private  nature  that  occurred;  and  very  often 
followed  his  judgment  in  preference  to  bis  own  where 
lluy  liMppened  to  ditier.  The  deceased  possessed  much 
kiio\\I»'»li:e,  tirmness  and  decision  of  character,  united  with 
strict  iiitc^'rity  of  mind.  The  loss  of  such  a  companion  and 
contidant  ;  tlic  unexpected  and  irremediable  destruction  of 
liopt  >  cnti^rtained  of  his  advancement  and  fame,  and  as  an 
(Miiy  child,  the  consetjuent  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  de- 
5-ct  ni'ants  to  continue  his  name,  was  naturally  felt  with 
c\(  (  >>ivc  ])oiLrnancv.  It  shook  his  frame  so  fearfuDy,  that 
ll.ouLrh  the  intellectual  energies  continued  uiiimpaii^ed,  his 
Ixdily  powers  rapidly  declined.  He  never  xitlerwords  could 
luar  to  look  toward  Bi^consfield  Church,  the  place  of  inter- 
ment :  nor  was  this  beloved  son  for  any  length  of  time  ever 
nlisent  tVom  his  mind  excepting  when  engaged  in  literary  com- 
jnwiti,in,  which  therefore  became  rather  a  relief  than  labour. 
The  Bishop  of  Meath  (O'Beinie)  used  to  say,  that  the  first 
t  inie  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  after  the  melancholy 
I'Ncnt,  he  was  shocked  to  observe  the  change  produced  in  his 
appearance.  Tlie  countenance  di:^played  traces  of  decay  and 
i)f  extreme  mental  anguish,  the  chest  had  obviously  sunk, and 
altogether  exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  bowed  down  both 
in  frame  and  in  spirit  by  the  severest  affliction. 

^' early  all  his  private  letters  and  publications  written  after 
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this  time  contain  many  and  pathetic  allusions  to  his  loss ; 
and  in  conversation  were  still  more  frequent'.    He  called 
the  departed  "  the  hope  of  his  house,"  "  the  prop  of  his  age/* 
"  his  other  and  better  self.'*     Writing  to  a  relative  on  the 
birth  of  a  son,  he  said,  "  may  he  live  to  be  the  staff  of  your 
age,  and  close  your  eyes  in  peace,  instead  of,  like  me,  re- 
versing the  order  of  nature  and  having  the  melancholy  office 
to  close  Aw."     To  Mr.  (the  late  Baron)  Smith  he  writes : 
"  So  heavy  a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  me  as  to  disable  me  for 
business  and  to  disqualify  me  for  repose.     The  existence  I 
have  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call  life  *  *,     Good  nights 
to  you — I  never  can  have  any.**     In  a  private  letter  to  the 
same  gentleman,  he  says,  "  xes  ;  the  life  which  has  been  so 
embittered  cannot  long  endure.     The  grave  will  soon  close 
over  me  and  my  dejections,*'     To  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe 
he  talks  of  the  remainder  of  his  "  short  and  cheerless  exist- 
ence in  this  world.**     To  Lord  Auckland,  he  says,  "  For 
myself  or  for  my  family  (alas  !  I  have  none)  I  have  nothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear  in  this  world."     The  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord 
speaks  of  the  "sorrows  of  a  desolate  old  man."     And  again, 
"  The  storm  has  gone  over  me  ;  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those 
old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.     I 
am  stripped  of  all  my  honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth."     **  I  am  alon^e.     I  have  none 
to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate,     I  greatly  deceive  myself 
if  in  this  hard  season  of  life  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse 
wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world." 
To  Mr.  William  Elliot,  he  writes,  "  desolate  at  home,  stripped 
of  rny  boast,  my  hope,  my  consolation,  my  helper,  my  coun- 
sellor,  and  my  guide.      You  know  in  part  what  I  have 
lost,  and  would  to  G-od  I  could  clear  myself  of  all  neglect 
and  fault  in  that  loss,"  and  numberless  others  of  a  similar 
sorrowful    import  are   scattered   through  his  subsequent 
writings.      It  was  a  matter  of  small  consideration  that 
except  for  this  heavy  affliction  Mr.  Burke  was  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  hopours  of  the  peerage  ;  but  infirm,  childless, 
and  desponding,  every  feeling  of  ambition  became  extin- 
guished in  his  breast  as  the  preceding  expressions  plainly 
intimate.     Notwithstanding  this,  perhaps  the  honour  should 
have  .been  bestowed  and  accepted.     It  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  if  not  to  himself,  at  least  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  admirers  as  a  testimony  of  national  gratitude  to  a  man 
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of  siicli  ningular  and  varied  talents  exerted  with  extraordinary 
vij,n)iir  ill  rvL-rv  department  of  the  public  service  ;  and  as  a 
j)ass|)()rt  to  the  greater  favour  ana  consideration  of  that 
iiiiiiitTnus  class  of  the  community  (and  those  too  not  of  the 
Itast  rank  or  influence),  who  would  estimate  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent vahie  the  exertions  and  services  of  plain  Mr.  Burke, 
and  those  of  Lord  Burke  or  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

J  n  person,  young  Burke  was  neither  so  tall  nor  so  muscular 
as  his  father,  but  well  formed  and  active,  his  features  smaller 
and  more  delicate,  though  handsome  and  expressive,  supposed 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  uncle  B.ichara,  and 
Ids  e(Miiplexion  florid.  A  picture  of  him  by  Sip  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  an  admirable  likeness,  "as  exact,"  said  a  literary 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  saw  it  at  the  painter's  before 
it  was  sent  home,  "as  the  reflection  of  a  mirror.*'  From 
this  j)ortrait  his  father,  soon  after  his  death,  caused  a  print 
to  be  en<;raved,  which  preserves  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
orii^dnal.  L^nderneath  it,  after  his  name,  age,  and  the  date 
of  his  (U^aili,  are  the  following  lines,  altered  in  a  slight  degree 
from  Dry  den's  elegiac  poem  of  Eleonora — 

"  As  j)reciou8  g'ums  are  not  for  common  fire, 
Tliey  but  perfume  the  temple  and  expire ; 
So  WI18  he  800U  exhaled  and  banished  hence, 
A  sliurt  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expense." 

A(Kling  to  these,  as  at  once  characteristic  of  his  grief  and  his 
\mdv, 

"  0  dolor  atque  decus."* 

A  n  alfoctionato  but  not  overchanged  character  of  his  friend 
-  for  whom  ()j)posision  said  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells  had 
been  one(^  dosiij^ned — was  drawn  up  for  the  newspapers  by 
Dr.  Walker  King.  Letters  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
I -anie  in  from  many  quarters,  among  the  more  distinguished 
of  w  hieh  were  those  of  the  Comte  D'Artois,  Count  De  Serent, 

*  lie  was  disposed  to  believe  in  some  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
tliosi'  in  j)ower  to  brinp:  his  son  forward  in  public  life.  The  hint  is  dropped 
ill  tlu'  Ittttr  to  Mr.  William  Elliot,  1796.  *'  Had  it  pleased  Providence  to 
liave  -}i;nv(l  him  tor  the  trying"  situations  that  seem  to  be  coming^  on,  not- 
Avithstanding-  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  dhpirifed  by  the  disposition 
fi'hh'h  irc  thoufjht  »hon!n  to  depress  him  mid  set  him  aside  ;  yet  he  was 
always  buoyed  up  again  ;  and  ou  one  or  two  occasions,  he  discovered 
whatnii^ht  be  expected  from  the  vigour  and  elevation  of  his  mind,  from 
his  unconciueruble  fortitude,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  resources  for  every 
purpose  of  speculation  and  of  action." 
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Barl  Eitzwilliam,  Mn  GrattaD,  Mr.  Wmdham,  and  other 
acquaintance  in  political  life.  Several  were  deterred  from 
szpressing  their  feelings  by  the  pain  to  th^  parent  inse- 
parable from  touching  on  such  a  subject,  or  in  the  expressive 
xrords  of  Count  Do  Serent — "  I  felt  that  though  I  had  incli- 
lation,  I  had  no  right  to  mix  my  grief  wifch  yours.  I  stood 
mute  before  the  grief  of  a  father  !'* 

Toward  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Duke  or  Portland  to  a  meeting  of  Old  Whigs 
bo  discuss  public  affairs  in  relation  to  their  conduct  in  Parlia- 
cnent  and  to  G-ovemment.  His  general  correspondence  does 
[lot  appear  to  have  been  extensive.  To  Mr.  Windham,  he 
wrrote,  condemning  the  non-employment  of  Frenchmen  for 
French  objects  ;  to  Mrs.  Crewe  on  the  state  of  the  emigrants  ; 
bo  his  son  expressing  some  hope  that  Fox  may  join  the  mode' 
rates  of  the  Whigs,  though  •*  the  last  thing  in  the  world  which 
Fox  will  do  is  to  reconcile  himself  to  me," — and  to  Mr, 
Woodford,  who  communicated  to  him  for  consideration  a 
paper  alleged  to  contain  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
cause  and  principles  of  the  war,  though  Burke  doubted 
whether  it  was  expressly  meant  for  his  eye  or  not.  He  sees 
however,  he  says,  no  material  variation  in  it  from  that  gen- 
tleman's former  opinions ;  he  does  not  wish  him  for  an  adver- 
sary, but  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  in  his  belief  thai;  peace 
is  or  was  practicable ;  and  then  restates  his  own  opinion,  so 
remarkably  fulfilled  by  its  deadly  nature  and  progress—* 
"  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  war  bears  any  the  least 
resemblance,  other  than  it  is  a  war,  to  any  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any 
examples  or  any  reasonings  drawn  from  other  wars  and  other 
politics  are  at  all  applicable  to  it ;  and  I  truly  and  sincerely 
think  that  all  other  wars  and  all  other  politics  have  been  the 
games  of  children  in  comparison  to  it." 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


Rumoured  appointment  to  the  Provostship  of  Trinity  Colleg^e,  Dublin-* 
Bishop  of  Auzerre — Grant  of  a  Pension — Gorrespondenoe  with  Mr. 
William  6mith~Second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langnshe — Letter  to  Mr. 
William  Elliott—^Letters  to  Mrs.  Haviland — Letter  to  Lord  Auckland^- 
Thou^hts  on  Scarcity — Anecdotes — Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

ExTBEME  as  was  the  grief  or  rather  despair  for  an  only 
and  beloved  son,  efforts  were  not  wanting  on  his  own  par^ 
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to  ovoroomc  it.  One  of  the  first  oroso  from  a  general 
niiiiniir  in  Irchiiul  rc^anlinp;  himself,  that  of  the  intention 
nt"  .Ministers  biMiig  to  make  him  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
1  )ul»lin.  He  iin mediately  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Windham  to  say, 
that  \\(M-e  such  desi«;ii  even  intended,  he  would  not  accept  it 

that  no  favour  or  arranj^emeiit  of  Government  should  give 
it  t<»  anv  niie  out  of  the  body  of  Fellows — and  then  "for  a 
thi»u>aiHl  reasons,  only  to  an  eceleaiastic."  Such  an  office, 
lu'  nii»rated  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  should  never  be  made 
a>  it  had  been  made,  and  as  most  things  in  Ireland  were  made, 
a  job  anil  that  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
Cu l!<*i:iate  body,  not  that  of  the  local  administration,  should 
ah)iie  (h'terniine  the  choice.  Some  letters  on  this  subject 
were  also  exehanij;ed  with  Grattan. 

Str(»n<r  no  less  in  grateful  than  in  other  feelings,  he 
un(h'r>tood  about  this  time  that  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  who, 
as  we  liave  seen,  had  b(K}n  kind  to  his  son  in  France  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  was  with  his  brother  Viscount  De 
('ice  and  nei)hews,  as  emigrants,  pressed  for  the  means  of 
existence,  lie  contrived,  however,  amid  his  own  serious 
straits  to  send  one  of  them  (Abbe  De  La  Bintinnaye)  fifty 
pounds  confessing  to  having  raised  the  money  with  diffi- 
iulty.  In  real  life,  as  in  fiction,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
the  due  fullilinent  of  poetical  justice;  and  the  present 
Hi'n\c(l  one  of  these  agreeable  occasions.  Nearly  at  the 
niniiH  lit  of  performing  this  act  of  generosity,  a  letter  annved 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  ainiouncing  in  the  following  terms  the  con- 
siih  rat  i(tn  extended  bv  the  Crown  to  his  long  and  meritorious 

sel"\  U'C.  — 

"  Downing  Street,  August  30th,  1794. 

'•  Dkati  Si]{, — I  have  received  the  King's  permission  to 
ac'piaiiit  yon  that  it  is  His  Majesty's  intention  to  propose  to 
Pailiaiueiit  in  the  next  Session  to  enable  His  Slajesty to 
(•(•lifer  on  you  an  annuity  more  proportioned  to  His  Majesty's 
Miise  ot^  your  public  merit  than  any  which  His  Majesty  can 
Jit  jirtsent  grant ;  but  being  desirous  in  the  interval  not  to 
Lave  you  without  some,  tliough  inadequate  mark  of  the 
sentiments  and  dispositions  which  His  Majesty  entertains  to- 
^^  ai'ds  you,  ho  has  further  ilirceted  me  to  prepare  an  immediate 
.^raiit  out  of  tlie  Civil  list  of  ct*12(X)  per  annum  (being  the 
largest  stun  which  His  ]\Iajesty  is  entitled  to  fix)  either  in 
your  own  name  or  in  that  of  Mrs.  Burke  as  may  be  most 
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agreeable  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  your  decision 
on  this  subject,  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  His  Majesty's  intentions 
into  immediate  execution. —I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  esteem  and  regard,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
obedient  servant,  "W.  Pitt/* 

A  second  communication  about  three  weeks  afterward 
mentions  that  the  annuity  should  commence  from  January, 
1793 ;  and  that  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  arrangement 
required  the  sanction  of  Parliament — "it  will  be  a  very 
honourable  and  gratifying  part  of  my  duty  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  conveying  the  filing's  recommendation  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.'*  The  intention  thus  voluntarily  an- 
nounced by  the  Minister — for  no  application  whatever  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burke — ^he  did  not  exactly  fulfil; 
— on  what  account  is  not  known.  But  he  advised  the  King  to 
grant  in  lieu  of  the  Parliamentary  provision,  £2500  per  annum 
in  annuities  for  lives  payable  out  of  the  West  Indian  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  fund,  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  in 
order  to  enable  Mr.  Burke  to  discharge  some  serious  debts 
contracted  during  a  long  course  of  important  though  un- 
requited public  duties.  The  measure  was  not  finally  settled 
till  October,  1795.  His  Majesty,  not  Mr.  Pitt,  is  said  to 
have  been  its  first  proposer.  But  the  manner  in  which  it 
came,  formed  no  object  of  consideration  with  the  party  hold- 
ing opposite  political  views.  The  simple  fact  of  being  accepted 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  unworthy  animadversion  in 
Parliament ;  while  from  the  less  respectable  portion  of  party 
writers  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets  came  ramcorous  abuse 
and  the  most  ungenerous  imputations,  persevered  in  long 
after  his  death,  and  even  to  a  recent  period  by  the  more 
furious  and  irreclaimable  revolutionary  spirits  of  the  day. 

It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  it  had  been  deserved  by 
lengthened  and  very  remarkable  public  services — by  personal 
disinterestedness  on  many  occasions — ^by  surrendering  about 
jE20,000  per  annum  as  his  perquisites  from  the  Pay  Office 
— by  his  economical  Reform  bill  which  for  twelve  years  past 
had  saved  the  country  nearly  £80,000  annually  in  hard 
money,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  offices  which  might  have 
been  converted  to  undue  influence  in  Parliament — by  refor- 
mation of  the  Fay  Office  in  guarding  against  serious  deficits 
BO  frequently  experienced  there,  and  rendering  available  to 
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Iln'  piiMli*  sorvioo  about  £100,000,  the  frequent  amount  of 
tlu'  liahnu'i'  in  hand — and  if  lor  nothing  else,  by  hia  exertions 
:iLraiii>t  tlic  ri'vohitionarv  opinions  of  the  day ;  which  in  the 
LT'-mMal  ht'lit'f  warded  off  the  most  imminent  peril  with  which 
lIuM-nristitution  of  the  country  had  been  threatened  since  the 
t  i  iii« '  of  .1  am 08  II.  Thoso  latter  labours  however,  so  different 
.•ir«'  polit  it'al  tastos.  r^ivniod  to  constitute  his  sole  offence  in  the 
(  VIS  itf  tnriiuT  coadjutors  and  admirers.  They  had  no  other 
cliar^c  iiitlucd  to  allege  against  him  :  and  the  acceptance  of 
llic  ])cnsi(>ii  was  considered  as  the  consummation  of  the 
crinic.  The  licat  of  the  moment  caused  them  to  forget  that 
a  ]M  iision  is  the  usual  and  most  open  and  honourable  mode 
of  rcuardiiio^  irrt-at  abilities  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
]mMic  mnnl  :  that  if  receiving  it  were  a  proof  of  corruption, 
i(  w  <.t'  1  heir  own  friends  at  that  moment  but  were  equally 
('(•rrii[)t  ;  and  that  in  fact  tried  by  this  standard  of  purity, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  honest  public  name  not  excepting 
Jionl  Chatham  himself,  to  be  found  in  our  annals.  Against 
those  ctlusioiis  of  irritation  rather  than  of  good  sense,  good 
frclinLT,  or  sound  argument,  Mr.  Burke  had  to  place  a  public 
life  of  t  hirty  years  of  unsullied  purity,  which,  in  the  language 
of  ail  t'liiiiieiit  Whig  when  alluding  to  the  fact,  "was  proof 
aL,'aiiist  his  own  embarrassed  circumstances." 

The  clfects  of  clamour  and  abuse,  right  or  wrong,  when 
perseverinu:ly  continued,  are  for  a  time  not  inconsiderable. 
Some  even  of  liis  admirers  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
accept in^  the  boon,  anumg  whom  was  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  "  Pursuits  of  ]iitorature,**  who  though  convinced,  as 
he  said,  that  no  man  ever  better  or  possibly  so  well  deserved 
public  reward,  seems  inclined  to  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
recei\('d  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  imputation 
uj)oii  his  motives.  This  is  a  refinement  of  fastidiousness  not 
to  he  looked  for,  scarcely  to  be  desired,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
worhl ;  and  which  if  attended  to,  would  preclude  most  public 
s(T^aIlts  from  exi)eriencing  any  thing  like  public  gratitude. 
If  a  statesman  has  honourably  eanied  reward;  if  it  be 
honoiiral)ly  oifered  to  his  acceptance ;  and  if  he  be  from  the 
nature  of  his  private  circumstances  really  in  want  of  it,  why 
it  iiiav  he  asked  should  the  benefit  not  be  received  ?  Would 
it  not  indicate  weakness  rather  than  strength  of  mind  to  he 
frii^hted  from  it  by  vulgar  abuse,  or  by  waiting  to  obtain 
that  which  never  was,  and  never  can  be  received  by  any  man 
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-—universal  assent  to  his  deserts  ?  Or  is  it  meant  to  be 
maintained,  that  the  insignificant  in  talents,  the  worthless 
and  inefficient  members  of  the  state,  or  those  who  are  already 
rich  and  do  not  want  it,  are  alone  to  profit  by  the  public 
bounty?  "The  word  pension,'*  said  Lord  Macartney,  a 
statesman  of  experience  and  of  unspotted  integrity  even  in 
India  when  India  was  a  hot  bed  of  temptation  even  to  sturdy 
virtue,  "  gives  great  offence  to  some  gentlemen ;  but  for  my 
part  I  have  lived  too  much  in  the  world  to  suffer  myself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  a  word  or  a  name.  In  every  other 
country  of  Europe,  a  pension  is  considered  the  most  honour- 
able recompense  which  a  subject  can  enjoy — I  speak  of  free 
countries,  such  for  instance  as  Sweden.*  *  *  A  pension  is 
infinitely  more  honourable  than  a  sinecure  office :  the  one 
loudly  speaks  its  meaning,  but  the  other  hypocritically  lurks 
under  a  supposition  of  duty  where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 
His  Lordship  might  have  added,  that  however  customary  in 
England  to  rail  against  pensions  whether  well  or  ill  bestowed, 
most  men  when  they  have  the  opportunity^d  it  convenient 
to  accept  them.  ,/^ 

For  some  months  after  his  afflicting  loss,  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burke  was  too  seriously  hurt  to  take  so  active  an  interest  as 
hitherto  in  most  questions  connected  with  public  affairs ; 
nor  did  his  friends  deem  it  decorous  to  intrude  upon  the 
privacies  of  a  grief  so  profound  by  solicitations  for  his 
opinion.  But  as  time  began  to  work  its  usual  influence, 
return  to  the  consideration  of  things  which  had  long  been  a 
species  of  daily  aliment  to  him,  was  eagerly  desired  as  serving 
to  counteract  the  intrusion  of  more  melancholy  thoughts. 
His  direct  communications  with  Ministry  however,  in  a  great 
degree  ceased  with  the  life  of  his  son,  his  influence  on  general 
opinion  being  now  exerted  through  the  influential  channel 
of  the  press,  and  therefore  wholly  public. 

The  question  of  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation  occiipied 
then  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  as  being  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  result,  it  was  necessarily  more  warmly 
debated.  The  late  concessions  there,  the  continued  exertions 
of  Mr.  G-rattan,  and  the  inflammatory  state  of  politics  even 
in  England,  altogether  producing  in  many  a  conviction  of 
its  necessity  ;  in  others  as  strong  an  aversion  to  any  further 
indulgence.    An  appeal  to  Mr.  Burke  :&om  several  friends 
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in  J)uMiu  whose  opinions  were  either  not  fully  formed,  or 
\\  Ih)  u  i>liL'il  iht'ir  doubta  on  the  matter  entirely  resolved,  was 
llKM'itore  inado.  Amon^  the  number  was  his  young  friend, 
^Ir.  William  ^mith.  He  had  now  secured  a  seat  in  the 
l»'i:i>latiirc  ut*  his  country  ;  and  being  further  placed  in  the 
Hot  iiiionnimou  position  in  Ireland  of  having  one  parent  of 
till'  Prdti'stant  and  the  other  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith, 
aiMl  i>r()u<r]it  up  a  Protestant  himself,  he  considered  it  no 
less  (Irsirable  tiian  just  to  gain  from  such  a  man  all  the 
nhiitioiial  lii^ht  that  could  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  in 
Ciller  i«)  be  h  i  Ml  si'lf  enabled  to  act  wisely  and  conscientiously 
towards  his  ri'ligion,  towards  his  parent  as  one  of  the 
lr>s  tavoiired  persuasion,  and  towards  his  country. 

The  httcr  punned  on  this  occasion  he  was  good  enough  to 
<•<  »ni  iiiunicate  to  the  writer  of  this  work.  It  enters  fully  into 
the  subject,  with  great  abihty  and  freedom  from  undue  bias; 
but  tlic>  settlement  of  that  important  question  after  some 
ciliiions  of  tliis  work  had  been  published,  precludes  the 
ii(<(s>ity  of  detailed  notice  here  further  than  as  an  incident 
ill  I  lie  life  of  his  great  correspondent,  to  whom  he  says — "I 
am  :il)»>ut  to  make  a  very  usual  return  for  great  kindness,  by 
iiii|)(tsiiii^'  a  further  tax  on  him  from  whom  I  have  received  it. 
The  til  IK  Is  however  on  which  I  draw,  whatever  modesty  or 
prudence  may  induce  you  to  allege,  are  universally  known  to 
he  ahundaiit.  Besides,  what  I  ask  for  is  advice;  ii^  giving 
Avhich  you  can  enrich  me  without  impoverishing  yourself." 

'V\n^  reply  of  Mr.  Burke  bears  date  January  29th,  1795, 
and  hein;^  handed  about  in  Dublin,  found  its  way  into  the 
[iress,  thoui^h  without  permission  of  the  writer  or  his  corres- 
pondtnt. '  Jle  does  not  enter  into  the  question  with  all  the 
minuteness  perhaps  which  was  solicited,  but  gives  his  views 
upon  ii  generally,  and  pleads  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
1  -le  disabilities  ofthe  Itoman  Catholic  body.  Speaking  of  their 
reliudon,  he  applies  to  it  the  language  and  consideration  of 
statesmen — that  as  the  laith  of  four-lifths  of  the  community 
of  the  country  it  shoidd  not  be  hostilely  treated — that  as  a 
thiiiLC  in  itself  irremoveable  by  either  force  or  possibly  persua- 
sion, it  shoidil  bo  the  business  of  wisdom  not  to  bicker  and 
tontend  with, but  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  urge^  unanimity 
n|)()n  the  Christian  world  as  now  more  than  ever  necessary 
when  the  foundations  of  Christianity  itself  were  attacked ; 
and  tliat  were  it  possible  to  dispute,  rail,  and  persecute  the 
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Boman  Catholics  out  of  their  prejudices,  it  is  not  probable 
they  would  take  refuge  in  ours,  but  rather  in  an  indifference 
to  all  religion  ;  and  that  were  the  Catholic  religion  destroyed 
by  infidels,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Protestant 
church  could  long  endure.  "  All  the  principal  religions  in 
Europe,"  he  says,  "stand  upon  one  common  bottom.  The 
support,  that  the  whole,  or  the  favoured  parts,  may  have  in 
the  secret  dispensations  of  Providence,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  humanly  speaking,  they  are  all  prescriptive 
religions.  They  have  all  stood  long  enough  to  make 
prescription,  and  its  chain  of  legitimate  prejudices,  their 
main  stay.  The  people,  who  compose  the  four  grand 
divisions  of  Christianity,  have  now  their  religion  as  an  habit, 
and  upon  authority,  and  not  on  disputation ;  as  all  men, 
who  have  their  religion  derived  from  their  parents  and  the 
fruits  of  education  must  have  it;  however  the  one,  more 
than  the  other,  may  be  able  to  reconcile  his  faith  to  his 
own  reason,  or  to  that  of  other  men." 

The  measures  of  concession  meant  to  benefit  Ireland  by  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  being  disapproved  by 
the  English  ministry,  the  disagreement  unhappily  produced 
his  recall;  and  the  ferment  occasioned  by  this  impolitic 
act  ultimately  terminated  in  the  rebellion.  The  dislike  of  the 
King  to  favour  Komanists  was  probably  stronger  than  that 
of  Ministers,  though  less  known  or  not  publicly  avowed 
until  a  subsequent  period.  Heated  discussions  were  in  the 
mean  time  carried  on  in  Dublin  in  public  assemblages  of  the 
Catholics  and  anti-Catholics  ;  the  former  in  Francis-street, 
the  latter  in  College  G-reen.  A  warm  debate  on  the  subject 
had  likewise  taken  place  in  the  Irish  House  of  €Jommons. 
In  this  situation  Mr.  Burke  wrote  his  Second  Letter  to  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe  who  had  sent  him  his  speech  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  several  new  arguments  are  urged  to 
support  the  view  of  it  which  he  and  his  friend  the  baronet 
had  taken.  His  feelings  on  the  change  in  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration were  of  the  most  desponding  nature, — and  much 
more  in  private  conversation  than  he  thought  proper  to 
publish.  "  I  really  thought,"  he  writes  in  this  letter,  "  that 
m  the  total  of  the  late  circumstances  with  regard  to  persons 
to  things,  to  principles,  and  to  measures,  was  to  be  found  a 
conjuncture  favourable  to  the  introduction  and  to  the  per- 
petuation of  a  general  harmpny,  producing  a  general  strength, 
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whirl)  to  that  hour  Ireland  was  never  so  bappy  as  to  enjoj. 
My  sunguiiio  liupes  are  blasted  ;  I  must  cousign  my  feebngs 
(Ml  ili.'it  terrible  disappointment  to  the  same  patience  in 
\\  liiili  I  have  been  obliged  to  bury  the  vexation  I  suffered  on 
th<-  thftat  of  the  other  great,  just,  and  honourable  causes,  in 
whir}]  ]  liave  liad  some  share;  and  which  have  given  more 
of  «l;.:iiity  tliau  of  peace  and  advantage  to  a  long  and 
lah«>ri<)iis  litr." 

Iinimdiatcly  after  this  letter  had  been   dispatched  he 
thniiirht    it   iiccfssary  to  defend  himself  from  an  attack  of 
thf    Diikt'  »»f  Norfolk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  in  the 
(It-half  «<)iicrniin«;  Eiirl  Fitzwiiliam,  took  occasion  to  advert 
to  him  hv  name  as  the  cause  of  that  nobleman's  secession 
111  'in  t  he  j)arty.     The  number,  variety,  and  magnitude  of  Mr. 
l>iirk('.N  talents,  he  said,  were  known,  and  he  fully  admitted 
1  hrin  all ;  ])ut  they  had  not  been  put  to  a  right  use.     By  the 
hoi'k  which   lie  had  published  he  had  provoked  dangerous 
n|)li('s.  |»artieularly  that  of  Mr.  Paine;  yet  he  continued  to 
wiv^v  war  against  Whig  princ'ii)les  and  against  the  spirit  and 
the  MMurities  of  frtH?(lom.     The  answer,  which  is  couched 
in   a   strain  of  sai'castic  himiour,  forms  a  Letter  to  William 
Ellidt,  Rsq,     lie  confesses  he   is    somewhat  obstinate  in 
.•uHHriiij::  to  the  opinions  and  party  with  which  he  set  out 
ill  iifr,  instead  of  being  lectured  into  the  new  opinions  of  a 
iK'w  j)arty,  some  of  whom  wcrt>  not  bom  into  the  world  and 
all  the  others  were  children,  when  he  entered  into  the  con- 
n  I  \  in  1 1     1 1  lat    lu^  eont  inues  somewhat  purblind  to  the  bless- 
iiiLT^   ,.t*  I'li'iu'h  freedom,  and  must  lyersevere  in  the  path 
he  l.a.l  rhosiMi,  that  is,  to  try  to  save  his  Grace,  and  persons 
like   his   (Iraee,  from  themselves. — "I  admit,  indeed,  that 
iii\  jM'aiscs  i)f  the  Hritisli  j^overnment,  loaded  with  all  its 
iiK  i;ii,l»rancos ;    eloij^ged  with    its  peers    and    its  beef;   its 
j):i:-'iis  anil  its  piukling ;  its  commons  and  its  beer,  and 
iiN  til. 11  slaxish  liberty  of  going  about  just  as  one  pleases, 
!:;itl   ^. 'iiulhinu^  to  jH'ovoke  a  jockey  of  Xorfolk,  who  was 
i:i>[.ii\il  with  the  resolute  ambition  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 

I  l-ai.ri'. 

Aiuortiiii,'  to  the  toasts,  witticisms,  and  allusions  fre- 
v;!uiiii\  iiKule  to  him  by  the  p(»litical  clubs  and  associations 
»  ;  :.:v'  Jay.  as  well  as  in  the  speeches  of  ^Ir.  Erskiue  in  the 
'..-.i'  t!ial>  tor  hii^h  treason  and  on  other  occasions  at  the  bar, 
■A- i;'.\os  the   rc-ins  to  his  fancy.     "Mr,  Erskine  supplied 
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something,  I  allow,  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination,  in  me- 
tamorphosing the  jovial  toasts  of  clubs,  into  solemn  special 
arguments  at  the  bar.  So  far  the  thing  showed  talent: 
however  I  must  still  prefer  the  bar  of  the  tavern  to  the  other 
bar.  The  toasts  at  the  first  hand  were  better  than  the 
arguments  at  the  second.  Even  when  the  toasts  began  to 
grow  old  as  sarcasms,  they  were  washed  down  with  still 
older  pricked  election  port ;  then  the  acid  of  the  wine  made 
some  amends  for  the  want  of  any  thing  piquant  in  the  wit. 
But  when  his  Grace  gave  them  a  second  transformation,  and 
brought  out  the  vapid  stuff  which  had  wearied  the  clubs  and 
disgusted  the  courts  :  the  drug  made  up  of  the  bottoms  of 
rejected  bottles,  all  smelling  so  wofully  of  the  cork  and 
the  cask  and  of  every  thing  except  the  honest  old  lamp,  and 
when  that  sad  draught  had  been  farther  infected  with  the 
gaol  pollution  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  dashed  and  brewed, 
and  ineffectually  stunned  again  into  a  senatorial  exordium  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  found  all  the  high  flavour  and 
mantling  of  my  honours,  tasteless,  flat,  and  stale.  Unluckily, 
the  new  tax  on  wine  is  felt  even  in  the  greatest  fortunes,  and 
his  Grace  submits  to  take  up  with  the  heel-taps  of  Mr. 
Erskine." 

About  this  time  he  had  to  lament  another  family  affliction 
in  the  death  of  Major  Haviland  the  husband  of  his  niece, 
who  having  accompanied  his  regiment,  the  45th,  to  the  West 
Indies  (from  a  sense  of  duty,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family),  died  at  Martinique,  just  at  the  moment  when  gazetted 
colonel.  Mrs.  Haviland,  who  remained  at  home,  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  being  a  widow  before  she 
became  a  mother.  To  this  sad  event  the  following  letter 
of  Mr.  Burke  adverts,  which — among  several  others — were 
addressed  to  the  senior  Mrs.  Haviland. 

"  Mr  DEAEEST  Madam,  — Tou  know  that  I  partake  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  the  affliction  you  suffer.  It  is 
not  my  relation  to  him,  and  through  him  to  you,  that  alone 
affects  me.  I  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  loved  you  as  a 
friend,  both  of  you  most  sincerely,  before  we  had  anj^  other 
connexion :  but  sorrow  and  suffering  are  our  lot ;  and  the 
same  God  who  makes  the  dispensation,  must  be  our  comfort 
under  it.  As  to  the  excellent  poor  creature  here  who  ap- 
proaches to  her  time  rery  nearly,  we  cannot  possibly  trust 
her  with  what  I  fear  too  much  is  the  real  state  of  her  case. 
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She  ia  fnr  adviuiced,  and  if  elie  hearH  it  before  she  gets  to 

town  uud  has  help  at  haud,  1  thiuk  it  may  be  death  to  Ler, 
BO  we  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  cold.*  She  wu 
dressed ;  and  nothing  else  cuuld  hinder  her  going  to  j'ou. 
tiny  the  Almighty  strengthen  us  all,  and  bow  us  in  this  and 
iu  all  things  to  bis  wise  disposal.  May  ever}- blessing  attend 
you.  Adieu,  and  believe  me  ever  ikithfuUy  and  aflectionately 
yuurs,  uud  Mrs.  Aston's  sincere  friend  and  obliged  hucibls 
gerraiit,  Eduuks  Bubce. 

"  Mrs.  Burke  is  to  you  both  with  all  ber  usual  ofieL'tion." 
He  ftddressea  Mrs.  llaviland  again  about  7th  or  8th  of 
August. — "  I  waited  to  see  liow  things  turned  out  with  yont 
poor  child  before  I  troubled  you  on  the  subject.  A  melao- 
choly  one  it  ia  to  ua  all.  She  wna  not  made  acquainted  with 
her  irreparable  loas  until  yesterday  morning.  She  had  from 
our  manner  been  prepared  to  expect  bad  news  of  some  kind 
or  other ;  and  the  unfortunate  business  was  opened  eo 
gradually  that  though  grief  beyond  expresHion  waa  caueed  by 
it  (a  thing  inevitable  iu  a  case  of  so  tieavy  a  loss  falling  oa 
BO  mueh  sensibility)  yet  there  was  nothing  of  surprise.  An 
agony  of  sorrow  continued  the  whole  day ;  and  ber  night 
was  not  good.  Dr.  Poinan,  in  whom  she  has  mucb  coufl- 
dence,  has  seen  her  since,  and  he  had  been  previously  con- 
sulted. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  communieataon  might 
be  more  safely  made  to  her  before  her  lying  in,  than  after  i 


very  near  the  time.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  it,  even 
had  it  been  advisable  so  to  do,  for  many  days  longer.  He 
ia  not  apprehensive  of  danger  in  the  least  degree."     And 


r  the  birth  of  her  son  he  thva  writes  to  his  niece,  "  Sep- 
tember 4,  1795.  My  dear  little  Mary, — Tour  aunt  goes  to 
London  to  see  you.  I  cannot  attend  her,t  else  you  may  be 
sure  I  should  have  great  comfort  in  seeing  you  and  your 
little  one.  But  I  cannot  let  her  go  without  telling  yon  that  I 
I  love  you  very  dearly ;  and  that  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  that  you  may  live  long  and  happily ;  and  that  \ 
vou  may  see  your  sonj  a  support  to   your  old  age ;  an 

avoid  an  interviBW  witli  her 
dauK 


.e  Mr.  TboDiBS  Huvilm. 
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honour  and  satis&ction  to  you,  and  an  useful  man  to  hia 
friends  and  country  ;  and  that  at  a  very  long  day  he  may 
close  your  eyes,  not  as  I  have  done  those  of  your  admu*able 
cousin.  Adieu,  my  dear  child !  my  most  cordial  congratida* 
tions." 

.  His  finances  we  have  seen,  being  far  from  flourishing  at 
any  time,  as  his  friends  very  well  knew,  a  pecuniary  offer 
made  at  this  period  by  Mrs.  Haviland,  when  aware  that  her 
friend  was  suffering  under  temporary  difficulty,  was  thankfully 
but  firmly  declined  and  returned.  A  cordial  note  signed  by 
Jane  and  Edmund  Burke  objects  to  the  amount  were  even 
assistance  necessary,  and  he  promises  that  if  eventually 
wanted  it  will  be  applied  for.  The  occasion  of  the  offer  was 
a  projected  journey  to  Bath,  which  having  been  formerly 
useful  to  both,  was  again  expected  to  produce  remedial 
effects.  This  friendly  consideration  again  draws  forth  their 
sympathies  for  the  loss  of  Major  Haviland,  and  while  offer- 
ing those  of  his  wife,  adds  pathetically,  **  As  I  do  very  truly, 
as  much  as  an  old  heart  worn  out  with  affliction  can  do.'* 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  (28th),  Mr.  Burke  received 
a  polite  note  from  Lord  Auckland,  dated  Eden  Parm, 
Kent,  saying  that  *!  though  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  last 
twenty-three  years  they  had  seldom  sailed  on  the  same  tack, 
there  had  been  nothing  hostile  in  their  signals  or  manoeuvres, 
and  on  his  part  at  least  a  strong  disposition  toward  friendly 
and  respectful  sentiments.  Under  a  similar  influence  now,, 
he  begged  leave  to  send  him  a  small  work  which  exhibited 
his  fair  and  full  opinions  on  the  arduous  circumstances  of 
the  moment."  The  reply  sent  to  his  lordship  two  days 
afterward,  wholly  dissents  from  the  views  exhibited  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  expresses  that  dissent  in  unequivocal  terms. 
The  first  portion  of  it  displays  a  desponding  and  querulous 
tone,  resulting  from  private  grief  or  contemplation  of  public 
calamity,  from  the  ill  success  of  our  own  or  the  arms  of 
our  allies  against  republican  Prance  on  the  Continent,  where, 
alone,  not  in  the  colonies,  he  said,  success  was  most  to  bo 
desired.  The  phrase  "  Buried  in  the  anticipated  grave  of  a 
feeble  old  age,  forgetting  and  forgotten"  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  words  of  course.  They  could  not,  with  truth,  be 
applied  to  one  whose  mental  energies  were  constantly  acting 
through  the  press  in  as  strong  and  bright  a  manner  as  they 
ever  had  done ;  whose  doctrines  were  in  constant  discussion  { 

2  E 
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She  U  fftf  adtanced,  and  if  she  hears  it  before  she  gets  to 
town  and  has  h^'Ip  ut  haud,  1  think  it  vaaj  be  death  to  her, 
BO  Via  thanh  you  moet  cordially  for  the  cold.*  She  via 
dressed ;  and  nothing  eke  cuuld  hinder  her  going  to  you,  I 
May  tlie  Almighty  streugtbeii  uh  aU,  and  bow  us  in  this  aod  , 
in  all  things  to  hia  wise  disposal.  May  everj-  blessing  altciuJ 
you.  Adieu,  and  bf  lieve  me  ever  faithfully  and  aflectioiuil«ly 
yours,  and  Mrs,  Aatou'a  aincere  friend  and  obliged  bumblu 
servant,  Bdmund  Bubeb. 

"  Mrs.  Burke  is  to  you  both  with  all  ber  usual  aAectian." 
He  nddresses  Mrs.  Haviland  again  about  7th  or  8th  of 
August. — "  I  waited  to  see  how  things  turned  out  with  your 
poor  child  before  I  troubled  you  on  the  subject.  A  melan- 
choly one  it  is  to  us  all.  She  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
her  irreparable  loss  until  yesterday  morning.  She  had  from 
our  manner  been  prepared  to  eipect  bad  news  of  some  kind 
or  otiier ;  and  tfie  unfortunate  businesa  was  ofiened  bo 
grodiinlly  that  though  grief  beyond  eipreafiion  was  causedby  ' 
it  (a  thing  inevitable  in  a  ease  of  so  heavy  a  loas  lolling  on 
so  nmi'h  aenaibility)  yet  there  was  nothiup  of  surprise.  An 
agony  of  Borrow  continued  the  whole  day  ;  and  her  night 
was  not  good.  Dr.  Foinan,  in  whom  she  has  inueh  confi- 
dence, has  seen  her  since,  and  he  had  been  previously  con-  ' 
fluked.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  communieation  might  | 
be  more  safely  made  to  her  before  her  lying  in,  than  after  or  | 
very  near  the  time.  It  was  impoHsible  to  conceal  it,  even 
had  it  been  adviaable  so  to  do,  lor  many  days  longer.  He 
iri  not  ftjiprehenaiye  of  danger  in  the  least  degree."  And 
after  the  birth  of  her  aon  he  thus  writes  to  his  niece,  "  Sep-  , 
teinber  4,  1795.  My  dear  little  Mary, — Tour  aunt  goes  to 
London  to  see  you.  I  cannot  attend  her.t  else  you  may  be 
sure  1  siiouid  have  great  comfort  in  seeing  you  and  your 
little  one.  But  I  cannot  let  her  go  without  telling  you  that 
I  love  you  very  dearly ;  and  that  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  that  you  may  live  long  and  happily ;  and  that 
you  may  see  your  sonj  a  support  to  your  old  age ;  an 


■  An  eiouse  made  by  Mrs.  HaTilaud,  to  aviai 
daufliLi^r-ip-lan,juiil  b^it  >!>fi  nt^waot'ber  aou's  loss  had  uri'ived. 

4  Tb?  cause  wu  a  rkil  to  Mr.  Durke,  frODi  some  meiiibifrB  of  the 
Toynl  fnmily  of  Pronce :— Louia  XVIIl.  and  the  Dukes  de  Betri  uti 
D'An^ulSinr. 

I  Tbe  UU  Ur.  Thomss  llaiU  ^iid  Diirke. 
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honour  and  satis&ction  to  you,  and  an  useful  man  to  his 
firiends  and  country  ;  and  that  at  a  very  long  day  he  may 
close  your  eyes,  not  as  I  have  done  those  of  your  admirable 
cousin.  Adieu,  my  dear  child !  my  most  cordial  congratula- 
tions." 

.  His  finances  we  have  seen,  being  far  from  flourishing  at 
any  time,  as  his  friends  very  well  knew,  a  pecuniary  offer 
made  at  this  period  by  Mirs.  Haviland,  when  aware  that  her 
friend  was  suffering  under  temporary  difficulty,  was  thankfully 
but  firmly  declined  and  returned.  A  cordial  note  signed  by 
Jane  and  Edmund  Burke  objects  to  the  amount  were  even 
assistance  necessary,  and  he  promises  that  if  eventually 
wanted  it  will  be  applied  for.  The  occasion  of  the  offer  was 
a  projected  journey  to  Bath,  which  having  been  formerly 
useful  to  both,  was  again  expected  to  produce  remedial 
effects.  This  friendly  consideration  again  draws  forth  their 
sympathies  for  the  loss  of  Major  Haviland,  and  while  offer- 
ing those  of  his  wife,  adds  pathetically,  *'  As  I  do  very  truly, 
9S  much  as  an  old  heart  worn  out  with  affliction  can  do." 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  (28th),  Mr.  Burke  received 
a  polite  note  from  Lord  Auckland,  dated  Eden  Parm, 
Kent,  saying  that  *!  though  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  last 
twenty-three  years  they  had  seldom  sailed  on  the  same  tack, 
there  had  been  nothing  hostile  in  their  signals  or  manoeuvres, 
and  on  his  part  at  least  a  strong  disposition  toward  friendly 
and  respectful  sentiments.  Under  a  similar  influence  now,, 
he  begged  leave  to  send  him  a  small  work  which  exhibited 
his  fair  and  full  opinions  on  the  arduous  circumstances  of 
the  moment."  The  reply  sent  to  his  lordship  two  days 
afterward,  wholly  dissents  from  the  views  exhibited  in  this, 
pamphlet,  and  expresses  that  dissent  in  unequivocal  terms. 
The  first  portion  of  it  displays  a  desponding  and  querulous 
tone,  resulting  from  private  grief  or  contemplation  of  public 
calamity,  from  the  ill  success  of  our  own  or  the  arms  of 
our  allies  against  republican  France  on  the  Contiuent,  where, 
alone,  not  in  the  colonies,  he  said,  success  was  most  to  bo 
desired.  The  phrase  "  Buried  in  the  anticipated  grave  of  a 
feeble  old  age,  forgetting  and  forgotten"  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  words  of  course.  They  could  not,  with  truth,  be 
appHed  to  one  whose  mental  energies  were  constantly  acting 
through  the  press  in  as  strong  and  bright  a  manner  as  they 
ever  had  done ;  whose  doctrines  were  in  constant  discussion  \ 

2  E 
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-whoBe  name  was  daily  buidied  about  ifi'1 
lication  from  the  newspaper  to  the  {juarto, 
jilt«rnate  praise  and  censure  even  much  more  than  nwBt  of 
the  niiniBters  of  the  couotrj- ;  and  Ircim  whoec  thoughts 
puhhc  topics  were  scarcely  ever  for  a  moment  absent, 

"InthiB  retreat,"  becavs,  "I  have  nothing  relative  to 
this  world  to  do  but  to  atuiiy  all  the  tmnquillity  that  in  the 
state  of  my  mind  I  am  capable  of.  To  that  end  I  find  it  hut 
too  aecesBary  to  call  to  my  aid  an  oblivion  of  most  of  the 
circuiiiBtancea  pleaeant  nnd  nnpleaaant  of  my  life  ;  to  tbink 
as  little,  aird  indeed  to  know  aa  little  as  1  can  of  cTcry  thine 
that  ia  doing  about  me ;  and  above  all,  to  divert  my  mind 
from  all  presagirga  and  prognostications  of  what  I  must  (if 
I  let  my  spetulalions  loose)  coneider  as  of  absolutely  iifr- 
ceasity  to  happen  after  my  death,  and  possibly  even  before 
it,  four  address  to  the  puhlic  which  you  have  been  so  gDod 
aa  to  send  to  me,  obliges  me  to  break  in  upon  that  plan,  and 
to  luok  a  little  on  what  is  behind,  and  very  much  on  what  is 
"before  me.  It  creates  in  my  mind  a  variety  o.°  thoughts,  and 
all  of  them  unpleasant." 

The  work  thus  sent  and  ackuowledged  vas  intended  to    i 
"be  published  in  London  oh  the  i^ame  dajf.     Ita  mainpufpose    I 
■was  to  insinuate,  I'or  nothing  was  dietuictly  recommended,    I 
the   propriety  of  peace  with  Prance — that  the  thing  vu    , 
desirable,  and  the  moment  tavourable.     Both  propositioiw 
are  refuted  by  his  correspondent  with  much  sarcastic  humour    I 
and  vigour  of  reasoning  in  the  "  Fourlh  Letter  an  a  llegieidi 
Peace"  addressed  to  E&t\    Fitawilliam  which  though  pub-   | 
li:<hed  only  in  his  posthumous  works,  was  the  first  of  ths 
aeriea  begun  on  that  subject.      Lord   Auckland  therefore    | 
has  the   merit  indirectly,  of  having  been  the  occasion  of 
writiiig  these  celebrated  essays.     Their  opinions,  it  will  be 
observed,  were  nearly  aa  opposite  as  they  had  been  on  the 
American  war ;  and  on  both  subjecta  it  will  not  require  mncli 
deliberation  to  decide  to  whom  ia  to  be  given  the  pafin  of  supe- 
rior sagacity. — "  A  piece  has  heeu  aeut  to  me,"  he  says  in 
the  letter  just  mentioned,  "culled  '  Remarks  on  the  apparrnt 
Cireumstanees  of  the  IVar  in   ike   Fourth    Week   of  Oelobtr, 
1795,'  nith  a  French  motto^Que /oir*  encore  taiefou  dam 
vne  telle  null  ? — Atlendre  lejour.     The  very  title  seemed  to 
me  atrikiiig  and  peculiar,  and  to  announce  something  un- 
In  the  time  I  hare  lived  to,  I  always  ■sam  to 
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walk  on  enchanted  ground.  Every  thing  is  new,  and  accord* 
Lng  to  the  fashionable  phrase,  revolutionary.  In  the  former 
days  authors  valued  themselves  upon  the  maturity  and  ful- 
ness of  their  deliberations*  Accordingly  they  predicted 
(perhaps  vnth  more  arrogance  than  reason)  an  eternal  dura- 
tion to  their  works.  The  quite  contrary  is  our  present 
fashion.  Writers  value  themselves  now  on  the  instability 
af  their  opinions,  and  the  transitory  life  of  their  productions. 
On  this  kind  of  credit  the  modem  institutors  open  their 
schools.  They  write  for  youth,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
nstruction  'lasts  as  long  as  a  present  love,' — or  as  *the 
painted  silks  and  cottons  of  the  season.' " 

It  was  about  this  time  that  his  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
by  a  speech  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  his  great  correspondent,  printed 
and  sent  it  to  him.  There  is  something  at  once  very  affect- 
ing and  eloquent  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  reply  of  Burke ; 
it  alludes  of  course  to  the  loss  of  his  son. — "  I  could  not 
without  ingratitude  defer  my  acknowledgments  of  your 
letter,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. Others  have  offered  me  comfort,  but  not  of  a  kind 
that  I  could  accept.  You  alone  have  touched  the  chord  to 
which  my  feelings  vibrate  ;  aud  touched  it  the  more  sooth- 
ingly because  you  have  touched  it  sadly.— Yes ; — the  life 
which  has  been  so  embittered  cannot  long  endure. — The 
grave  will  soon  close  over  me  and  my  dejections. — But  I 
will  not  make  so  ill  a  return  for  your  kmdness  as  to  overcast 
your  young  mind  with  the  gloom  that  covers  mine." 

Considerable  distress  having  arisen  from  the  dearness  of 
provisions  and  many  remedial  schemes  being  in  consequence 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  government,  he  collected  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  November  of  this  year,  "  Thoughts 
and  Details  on  Scarcity**  In  this  tract  are  expounded,  in  an 
intelligible  manner,  some  of  the  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
mists bearing  upon  agriculture  as  a  trade.  He  adverts  like- 
wise to  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  schemes  proposed  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  such  as  settling  a  maximum  of  prices, 
regulating  the  wages  of  labour  between  farmer  and  servant 
by  authority,  and  establishing  public  granaries  in  towns  by 
government  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  at 
fixed  prices.     **  The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns. 
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t]inui;h  unfortunately,  from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and 
coniM nation,  tlio  moat  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  be  the 
li'a>t  lit  tended  to  on  this  subject ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  state 
<»!'  ultrr  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  fed, 
aii<l  tlicy  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely 
<ir«iiil(»iis  manner  to  their  own  maintenance.  They  are 
"  F I'll  yes  comumere  natV^  Tliey  are  to  be  heard  with  great 
rt  sjuct  and  attention  upon  matters  within  their  province, 
that  is,  on  trades  and  manutactures ;  but  on  any  thing  that 
nlati's  to  ai];ricultiir(»,  they  are  to  be  listened  to  with  the 
sanu'  n'vorenco  which  we  pay  to  the  dogmas  of  other  ignor- 
ant and  prfsuniptuous  men.  If  any  one  were  to  tell  them, 
that  they  were  to  give  in  an  account  of  all  the  stock  in  their 
>h<»jts  ;  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  limit  their  profits, 
c)r  raise  tlie  j)rice  of  the  labouring  manufiacturers  upon  them ; 
or  I'ceoniniond  to  government,  out  of  a  capital  from  the 
j)ul)lic  revenues,  to  set  up  a  shop  of  the  same  commodities  in 
or(l(  r  to  rival  them  and  keep  them  to  reasonable  dealing, 
tlu»y  won  hi  very  soon  8ee  the  impudence,  injustice,  and  op- 
j)n'ssion  of  such  a  course.  They  would  not  be  mistaken; 
but  they  are  of  opinion  that  agriculture  is  to  be  subject  to 
other  laws,  and  to  be  governed  by  other  principles." 

1\'\\'  t]iin«^s  it  has  been  often  remarked,  escaped  the  com- 
prehensive rant);e  of  his  observation;  nothing  indeed  which 
more  j)artieuLarly  concerned  the  well-being,  the  necessities, 
ilie  business,  or  the  desires  of  men  generally,  or  those  more 
inniieibately  around  him.  One  of  those  introduced  into  this 
\\«)rk.  was  tlie  use  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  poor,  of  which  he 
s()e:il;s  as  a  statesman,  moralist,  and  physician  in  preventing 
(bs(  ase  by  assiniihiting  bad  food  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
bcily,  uitli  more  good  sense  than  is  commonly  displayed 
on  that  topic. — '*  As  to  what  is  said  in  a  physical  and  moral 
\  irw  against  tlie  liomo  consumption  of  spirits,  experience 
has  loiiir  since  taught  me  very  little  to  respect  the  declama- 
tions on  that  subject — AVhether  the  thimder  of  the  laws, 
or  the  tlninder  of  eloquence  *be  hurled  on^gin,'  always  I 
am  thunder-proof.  The  alembic,  in  my  mind,  has  furnished 
tlie  world  a  far  greater  benefit  and  blessing,  than  if  the 
o})us  maximum  had  been  really  found  by  chemistry,  and  like 
Jliihts,  we  could  turn  every  thing  into  gold."  His  know- 
ledge of  farming,  and  of  stock  live  and  dead,  was  so  highly 
citiniated  by  Lis  neighbours  as  to  occasion  frequent  apphca- 
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tions  for  advice  upon  sucli  matters.  He  surprised  a  dis- 
iiinguished  literary  aud  political  character  who  about  this 
time  paid  him  a  visit,  by  entering  into  a  history  of  rural 
affairs,  of  the  rents,  taxes,  and  variations  in  the  poor's  rates 
of  fifty  parishes  in  the  county  during  several  consecutive 
years ;  as  well  as  the  improvements  adopted  by  the  neighbour- 
hood in  tillage  and  grazing — all  with  the  fulness  of  a  farmer 
who  had  little  else  to  attend  to,  though  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  contentions  attendant  on  public  life,  had  left  little 
time  for  retaining  such  details. 

The  "Thoughts  on  Scarcity"  he  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  enlarge  by  the  introduction  of  many  ad- 
ditional facts,  furnished  oy  his  own  observation ;  and  to 
re-model  and  publish  them  under  the  title  of  "Letters 
on  Eural  (Economics,  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young." 
The  work  was  even  advertised,  but  the  more  urgent 
claims  of  politics  caused  it  to  be  first  deferred  and 
finally  relinquished.  Few  could  have  given  to  such 
subjects  a  more  popidar  form,  or  perhaps  more  real  know- 
ledge, as  the  letters  some  years  before  to  his  cousin  Mr. 
Q-arret  Nagle,  which  relate  chiefly  to  rural  matters,  had 
displayed.  In  the  beginning  of  this  summer  also  he  had, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  young  wheat,  predicted  an 
insufficient  harvest ;  but  finding  little  credence  given  to  his 
prognostics  in  the  country,  he  carried  a  large  quantity  of 
green  ears  in  his  carriage  to  exhibit  to  agricultural  friends 
in  town  who  proved  nearly  as  incredulous,  imtil  the  result 
fully  evinced  his  penetration.  Harvest  home  was  always 
celebrated  at  Butler's  Court  with  abundant  hospitality,  the 
family  mingling  in  the  gaiety  and  sports  of  the  time  without 
reserve,  and  vying  in  attention  to  their  humbler  guests. 

On  the  question  of  the  circulating  medium  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  political  economy,  he  seems  early  to  have 
entertained  opinions,  which  are  now  considered  the  most 
souad  and  stable.  In  a  debate  (Feb.  IB,  1826)  on  Country 
Hanks,  and  the  general  pecuniary  distress  experienced 
throughout  the  country,  they  were  thus  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Canning.  "There  was  no  period  of  our  history  at  which 
there  was  greater  distress  or  greater  difficulty  and  dismay 
than  in  1795.  At  that  period  there  was  published  by  Mr. 
Burke,  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  or  doubtful  authority, 
a  book,  every  point  and  sentence  of  which  was  questioned 
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:it  tlir  tinio,  but  the  truth  of  which  was  subsequentlj  most 
fully  «'slal)lishcd.  Mr.  Burke,  in  describing  the  French  revo- 
liitinnarv  proceedings,  pointed  out  the  mistakes  into  which 
tiny  \\'\\  with  respect  to  our  paper  currency,  and  obsened 
that  till  y  seemed  to  imagine  *  tnat  the  prosperity  of  Great 
I  Britain  t^rew  (»ut  of  her  paper  currency,  whereas,  in  point  of 
tart,  the  paper  currency  pjrcw  out  of  her  prosperity.' "  *  • 
**  It  ha<l  heen  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  fortune  to  hear  and  to 
kiiiiw  Mr.  Hiirke — a  man,  whose  eloquence  and  w^hose  sound- 
ness of  opinions  distinguidhed  him  as  a  member  of  that 
Ildiisr.  I 'nfortu nut ely,  however,  he  had  only  known  him 
])\\\  two  vears  before  his  death  ;  he  received  a  letter  from 
liiin  whrn  confined  at  Bath  to  a  sick  bed,  from  which  he 
ni'\(*r  :in»se,  on  the  subject  of  the  stoppage  of  cash  pay- 
nniits  hy  the  Hank,  in  which  the  concluding  sentence  was 
tu  tiie  f(.llowin!^  cifect: — *  Tell  Pitt,  that  if  he  circulates 
one  pniind  notes  at  the  same  time  with  guineas,  he  will 
nrvtr- M*e  the  jjjuineas  n2;jiin.*  This  was  the  observation  of 
tlwit  u'reat  man,  who  in  giving  utterance  to  this  sentiment, 
^i('el^e^l  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  prophecy  which  had  so  very 
recently  been  verilied.'* 

Si\eral  plana  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood  originated  at  his  suggestion.  AmoDg 
ihi  s(^  as  likely  t o  promote  that  spirit  of  honest  independence 
Avhich  lornis  a  kind  of  pledge  for  the  existence  of  other 
.i^ocil  (jualities,  he  recommended  institutions  for  mutual 
sujtport.  in  cat!cs  of  age  and  infirmity  in  the  nature  of 
bell'  lit  socii»ties,  which  were  then  and  are  still,  much  less 
eoininon  anionp:  the  rural  population  than  in  towns.  Of 
one  of  these  he  became  a  patron  and  a  member,  subscribed 
\o  ii  as  a  poor  man  would  do,  attended  its  meetings,  visited 
those  u  ho  claimed  relief,  and  usually  took  the  opportunity 
of  inculcatini^  sentiments  of  piety,  loyalty,  order,  and 
indnsiry  among  its  members.  Seventy  of  the  brethren  of 
this  socii^ty  clad  in  mourning,  attended  him  to  the  grave.  "  In 
]7l)'")  and  179(),"  writes  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
(Mr.  ( iomme)  to  the  author  of  this  work,  "  com  became  much 
increased  in  price,  and  the  poor  felt  the  pressure  severely. 
]\!r.  Hiirke,  who  was  ever  feelingly  alive  to  their  wants, 
and  uo\er  backward  in  exerting  himself  to  afford  relief,  had 
a  windmill  in  the  park  at  ]3utler's  Court,  in  which  he 
directed  good  corn  to  be  ground,  made  it  into  bread  at  his 
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own  house,  and  retailed  it  to  the  poor  at  a  very. reduced 
price.  This  he  said  was  a  better  plan  than  merely  to  make 
them  a  present  of  it.  The  bread  was  of  course  unadulterated 
imd  excellent.  He  had  it  served  at  his  own  table.  I 
partook  of  it  there;  and  he  requested  me  to  take  a  loaf 
to  "Wvcombe  in  order  to  show  to  the  more  opulent  people 
of  that  town  and  vicinity,  how  much  might  be  done,  and 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  community.*' 

With  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood  he  was  generally 
a  fevourite,  having  the  address  to  converse  much  with  them, 
visit  their  cottages,  overlook  or  regulate  their  pastimes  as 
well  as  their  labours,  without  losing  any  thing  of  his 
dignity.  Strolling  out  at  a  late  period  of  life  during  the 
breakfast  hour  of  his  people,  he  found  in  a  corner  of  one 
of  the  fields  a  lad,  the  son  of  one  of  his  superintending  men 
named  £olf,  at  his  morning's  repast,  composed  of  a  kind 
of  hodge-podge  common  in  the  county.  Mr.  Burke  tasted 
and  commended  it.  The  boy  with  some  pride  of  he^rt 
replied,  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  be  usually  had,  but  if  he 
would  come  and  taste  it  at  dinner,  and  see  how  well  his 
mother  made  it  when  "  father  was  there,"  he  would  say  it  was 
much  better.  "  Well  then,  my  boy,  go  home  and  tell  your 
mother  that  I  mean  to  dine  with  you  to  day  off  this  favourite 
dish,  at  the  usual  hour."  The  boy  delivered  the  message, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  mother,  who  however  not 
doubting  its  correctness,  exerted  her  very  best  house-wifery 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  accordincly  "  the  Master  "  made 
his  appearance  at  tbe  appointed  time,  partook  heartily 
of  their  humble  fare,  and  expressed  himself  sufficiently 
gratified  with  his  visit. 

He  was  frequently  accustomed  upon  public  occasions, 
and  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  event  gratifying  to  his 
private  feelings,  to  treat  the  labourers  and  people  about 
him  with  a  cask  of  strong  beer,  his  directions  about  which 
were,  when  the  news  was  particularly  joyous,  to  tap  it  at 
both  ends.  Some  time  before  the  death  of  his  son,  ii;L- 
telligence  was  brought  to  the  house  and  communicated  to 
the  fsLiher  in  a  hasty  manner,  that  he  had  met  with  some 
serious  accident  which  endangered  his  life.  The  distress 
which  this  occasioned  may  be  conceived,  until  a  friend 
arrived  soon  afterwards  with  the  pleasing  information  that 
he  had  sustained  no  bodily  harm.     *'Call  up  Webster,*' 
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nil  (I  Mr.  Burke  in  a  momoiit,  "tell  him  to  get  all  the 
:is>ist:iiic(>  he  can  to  turn  the  largest  noveable  cask  of 
sironi:  1m'(T  out  of  the  cellar — bring  hither  the  people  to 
ji.irt.ikt'  of  it — and  he  sure  to  tap  it  pt  both  ends  with  the 
lar^i  -1  u'imlilet  in  the  house."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Lis  .iiiiipniliy  to  revolut'onarv  France  at  this  moment  did 
in. I  t  \t(  inl  in  part  to  its  products  as  the  following  anecdote 
cniiiiimiiicated  hy  a  fi;entleinan  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
>.v:  nil  ntluTs,  would  seem  to  testify. — "  Calling  at  Butlers 
('..I lit  one  day  in  the  year  1795,  after  passing  through  a 
dii  iH-liiiiLC  shower  of  rain,  Mr.  Burke  pressed  me  to  take 
a  jliiss  (.f  stron*;  sherry,  wliich  he  said  was  of  his  own 
i  II 1 1 ).  tit  at  ion,  {»nd  the  very  besi:  he  could  procure.  "I 
r.iim.it,"  hi'  added,  *'  oiVer  you  brandy,  fir  I  will  never  pay 
:i  i^uinca  per  i^allon  for  that  or  for  any  other  article  from 
liiat  coimtry." 

"  1  cannot  conceive,"  writes  the  same  gentleman,  "  why 
Mr.  Pmrkc  sjjoidd  have  been  suspected  of  berng  a  Boman 
Ciiiln'lic,  wlien  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  countenance 
Mirh  an  assertion,  except  )iis  having  some  relations  of  that 
p(  i>u:ision,  which  is  a  conmion  thing  in  Ireland,  arising 
Ir.  Ill  intinnarriai^es ;  and  his  advocating  their  cause  in 
P.'rii.inuMit,  and  in  the  press.  This  stupid  prejudice  was 
nnt,  however,  eoniined  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  for  I 
oiht^  licard  a  perstm  holding  a  considerable  office  under 
i:n\,rnnn'nt  term  him  *a  kiln-dried  Boman  Catholic* 
Sliojily  attiT  this*,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  invited  to  dine 
at  HiiiKt's  Court.  *  You  will  meet,'  said  Mr.  Burke  to 
\\n\  '  I  he  l)i:rliop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
( liiinh,  and  ])r.  AValkcr  Xing,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  our 
i//(>rr  fortunate  ami  purer  chiirchJ*  The  latter  part  of  the 
^eiitrnee  was  pronounced  emphatically,  in  allusion  perhaps 
i(»  t!ir  tlien  unha|)py  state  of  the  !French  church  and  clergy, 
and  the  Avords  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  as  con- 
tivuliilinL'  so  strongly  the  ungenerous  imputation  I  had 
hitily  lioard.  At  tahlo  accordingly,  I  met  with  the 
rcNeniul  ]HM'sonj  he  had  mentioned,  along  with  several 
othtMs  of  tlie  riii;ht  honourable  gentleman's  friends.  I  shall 
luwv  for«i:et  the  manner  in  which  he  descended  the  grand 
ilii^ht  of  stone  steps  to  receive  me — the  cordial  pressure  of 
\\\<  hand — and  the  ^jfraceful  and  dignified  demeanour  of  intro- 
dueinii^  nie  to  his  other  guests. 

'*  Jiurke   had  a  way  of  doing  these  little   things  which 
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struck  me  as  being  particularly  bis  own,  and  calculated  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  He 
'was  particular^  attentive  in  his  own  house,  or  at  his  own 
"table,  to  any  man  who  was  of  inferior  rank;  he  would 
frequently  aadress  his  conversation  to  such  person  in  order 
•to  overcome  any  diffidence  he  might  feel,  and,  as  the  phrase 
is,  draw  him  out  to  exhibit  any  peculiar  merit  or  talent  he 
possessed.  His  own  conversation,  in  his  gayer  moments, 
was  various  and  excursive ;  he  did  not  dwell  long  on  common 
matters,  but  giving  you  some  bright  and  brilliant  thoughts 
or  happy  phrases  which  it  seemed  difficult  to  forget,  would 
pass  on  to  some  kindred  or  relative  topic,  and  throw  out 
the  coruscations  of  his  wit  or  imagination  upon  that  also, 
thus  keeping  up  a  kind  of  intellectual  sharp-shooting  on 
every  subject  that  offered.  It  will  be  supposed  there  was 
-some  effort  in  this,  and  it  is  not  improbaole ;  but  it  was 
not  obvious.  His  mind,  however,  seemed  to  be  mostly  on 
the  stretch,  and  few  things  escaped  it.  I  think  it  was 
impossible  ever  to  mistake  him  for  an  every-day  man ;  for 
if  in  his  efforts  to  sustain  his  reputation  for  superiority  in 
•private  society,  he  sometimes  failed  in  his  hits,  and  stumbled 
into  or  below  mediocrity,  he  recovered  in  a  moment  his 
dignity  and  proper  station." 

An  attack  upon  the  grant  of  his  pension  took  place  about 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale;  answered  by  an  animated 
defence  from  Lord  Grenville  there,  and  from  Mr.  Windham 
in  the  Commons.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  that 
men  of  such  consideration  in  the  country,  making  eveiy 
allowance  for  party  feelings,  should  aisplay  so  much 
illiberality  toward  the  defender,  perhaps  the  saviour  of  that 
-very  rank  and  property  which  served  to  elevate  them  above 
the  mass  of  their  fellow-subiects ;  and  from  an  atom  of  which, 
notwithatanding  the  countenance  given  to  the  new  opinions; 
they  would  have  been  extremely  loth  to  part.  It  seemed 
imgenerous  that  this  should  be  done  by  former  associates 
in  political  life ;  by  men  who  had  acquiesced  in  grants  to 
other  though  much  less  distinguished  public  men  for  public 
services;  and  who  from  their  position  in  the  state,  might 
be  supposed  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  a  long  and  laborious 
"career;  and  to  estimate  those  still  more  intense  though 
tinseen  and  unrewarded  labours  which  form  the  toilsome 
preparative  to, public  eminence.  ^  .; 
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'y\n'  n^ply  to  tliese  aHssiilunts  was  the  celebrated  "  Letter 
to  a  2s able  Lord^'^  perlmps  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of 
^Mi\astic  poworrt  in  the  whole  range  of  English  prose.    On 
til  >t   int't'tinir  witli  tliis  pioce,  the  present  writer  read  it  over 
twirc.  (many  parts  half  a  dozen  times),  without  intermission, 
iiiiriti'd  with   no   ordinary  wonder  at  the  mingled  irony, 
iiiilii:nant    remonstrance,  pointed  rebuke,   and  imageiy  m 
tlitix-   bold  and    extraordinary   figures   which  not    merely 
iiiiju'tss  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  the  moment  by  their 
fui\(\  hut  are  seldom  afterwards  forgotten.     The  striking 
jia»au'es  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  sentences — forming 
an    assiuihlajje  of  what    may   be  termed    the    flashes  of 
imliLrnaiit  «::eniu!j  roused  by  a  sense  of  illiberality  to  throw 
out   it.s  (onsuining  tires   on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors; 
•  !    pereeive  in  it,"  says  the  author  of  '  The  Pursuits 
<'t'    Literature,'     "  genius,    ability,    dignity,    imagination, 
ami  sights  more  than  youthful  poets  when  they  dreamed, 
and   sometimes,  the   philosophy  of  Plato  and   the  wit  of 
LiH'iaii."     Vhe  pathetic  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  ilie  ^lowiii*^  tribute  to  the  memor}'  of  an  old  friend, — 
in  ^^llose  heart  he  says,  ho  had  a  place  till  the  last  beat,— 
].urd  Keppel,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  show  a  different, 
tlinn^h    not    less    striking   style  of  powers.     It  has  been 
olijcitcd,  that  the  introduction  of  these  topics,  as  they  hare 
little  to  do  with  the  main  question,  is  irrelevant;  but  in 
fact  tliey  evince  much  rhetorical  skill,  by  tending  to  throw 
odium  on  the  ungenerous  spirit  shown  in  attacking  a  retired 
j)ulili«-  servant,  old,  infirm,  and  desponding  on  account  of 
•the  loss  of  tiiat  son  who  would  necessarily  have  stood  forth 
his  (h'fender;  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  at  least  one  of  his 
assailants  towards  the  bosom  friend  and  counsellor  of  his 
mule.  luid  the  defender  of  his  honour,  as  he  expressly  tells  us, 
**  in  his  rudest  trials." 

The  jealousies  which  he  had  to  encounter  during  along  and 
St  ormy  jiublic  career,  and  the  few  efforts  made  to  win  over  the 
inlhu  ntial  for  personal  purposes,  are  very  truly  and  forcibly 
adverted  to  in  the  following  passage.  "  I  possessed  not  one 
of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of  the  arts  that  recom- 
nund  men  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  great.  I  was 
Hot  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As  little  did  I  follow  the 
trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by  imposing  on  the  understand- 
ini;s  (»f  the  people.  At  every  step  in  my  progress  in  life 
(for  in  every  step  was  I  traversed  and  opposed),  and  at 
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rery  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport, 
ad  agaiii  and  again  to  prove  mj  sole  title  to  the  honour 
f  being  useful  to  my  country  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not 
'holly  unacquainted  with  its  laws  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
Lterests  both  abroad  and  at  home.     Otherwise  no  rank, 

0  toleration  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but  manly  arts, 
^n  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God,  in  spite  of  the  Duke 
P  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdalep  to  toe  last  gasp  will 
stand." 

At  the  Duke,  he  particularly  points  reprehension* 
[is  Grace's  little  experience  in  pubuc  business,  his  par- 
xdity  to  the  party  whose  tenets  were  supposed  to  sap  or 
)  tnreaten  tne  foundations  of  all  rank  and  property,  the 
ciOTmous  grants  of  the  crown  to  Am  family  in  former  days, 
id  his  youth,  were  openings  to  an  effective  assault  from 
ay  writer,  but  to  an  intellectual  gladiator  like  Burke, 
Qfered  overpowering  advantages.  To  contend  with  such 
man,  armed  with  every  weapon  of  argument  at  command, 
idicated  more  courage  than  discretion,  for  none  of  his  ablest 
pponents  ever  escaped  without  bearing  traces  of  some 
nevous  infliction.  Like  the  electrical  fish,  a  touch  in 
[)stility  shook  the  assailant  to  his  centre.  "  I  decline,"  said 
le  indignant  veteran,  "  his  Grace's  jurisdiction  as  a  judge, 
challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a  juror  to  pass  upon  the 
due  of  my  services.  I  cannot  recognize  in  his  few  and 
le  years,  the  competence  to  judge  of  my  long  and  laborious 
fe.'  Not  content  with  overthrowing  the  politician,  he 
ms  a  more  deadly  blow  at  his  possessions,  in  alluding  to 
le  mode  by  which  they  were  said  to  be  acquired.  One  of 
le  figures  used  is  equally  singular  and  powerful. — "  The 
•ants  to  the  house  of  Eussell  (by  Henry  VIII.)  were  so 
lormous  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy  but  even  to  stagw 
jr  credibility.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among 

1  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his 
awieldy  bulk;  he  plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the 
»yal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst '  he  lies  floating 
any  a  rood,'  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his 
halebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which 
J  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin  and  covers 
e  all  over  with  the  spray — every  thing  of  him,  and  about 
m,  is  from  the  crown.  Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dis* 
tnsation  of  the  royal  favour  P" 
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I  !;<•  fxpross  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  being  to  justify  the 
li«i  ;:ity  of ; hr  fTuwii  towards  himselfi  it  became necessaiT  to 
ii'i'. .  rt  Ti»  his  r-laims  and  services,  which  he  does  by  running 
;i  ;  .irallfl  brtwfM-n  tlicm  and  those  of  the  Duke's  ancestor, 
\M.'»  liM'l  profit r  1  so  Inrj^ely  and  by  the  same  bounty.  If  the 
r«'^r'.>p»rt  \u'  invidious,  it  must  likewise  be  admitted  there 
V.  ;i-  liM  iiH-rmsidtTahle  provocation.  "  I  have  supported  with 
V,  r  V  LTnat  zeal,  and  I  am  told  with  some  degree  of  success, 
il,'i-('  (.[»ini(ins,  or  if  liis  Grace  likes  another  expression 
iMitiT,  those  old  pn'judicos  which  buoy  up  the  ponderous 
mas-  nt  hirt  nobility,  wen  1th,  and  titles.  1  have  omitted  no 
<'\< n  ion  to  ])r«'vent  him  and  them  from  sinking  to  that  level, 
tn  wlicli  Iho  morctricious  I'rench  faction  his  Q-race  at  least 
coijui  ts  with,  omit  no  exertion  to  reduce  both.  I  have  done 
;i!l  1  coiihl  to  (liscoinitcnancc  their  inquiries  into  the  fortimea 
of  ih«)s«'  wiio  hold  large  portions  of  wealth  without  any 
jippaniiL  intTit  of  their  own.  I  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
Kc.p  the  JJuke  of  licdford  in  that  situation  which  alone 
niak<s  him  my  Hiiporior.  AVhy  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking 
m«',  force  m(»  reluctantly  to  compare  my  little  merit  with 
t  hat  which  obtained  from  the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profiise 
(ioiiat  ions  by  which  ho  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of  numhle 
and  hi})orious  individuals  ?  Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenoz^ 
that  wliilst  tlu»  Hans-culottes  carcase  butchers,  and  the 
].hiIi)S()j)lier.s  of  tho  shambles,  are  pricking  their  dotted  lines 
upon  his  (tho  i)uko'8)  hide,  and  like  the  print  of  the  poor 
()\  that  we  see  at  the  shop  windows  at  Charing  Cross,  alive 
as  he  is  and  tlnnkinc;  no  hann  in  the  world,  he  is  divided 
into  ru!iips,  an<l  sirloins,  and  briskets,  ond  into  all  sorts  of 
])i('-('s  for  roast  ins:,  boiling,  and  stewing — that  all  the  time 
th<v  iivo  measuring;  him,  his  Grace  is  measuring  we;  is 
iii\i(linus]y  comparing  tho  bounty  of  the  crown  with  the 
(li'<(its  of  the*  (leftMider  of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  moment 
f.  u  iiiiii:  on  those  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath 
-    ])o()r  innocent, 

*'  ricasM  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  liiind  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  hlood.**^ 

Ivc^port.  asserts  that  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the 
(^riL^in  of  tlu*  Kussell  possessions  is  erroneous  ;  while  others 
have  said  that  the  information  came  from  the  library  of 
George  1 II.  at  Buckingham  Hquso,   No  formal  contradicikion 
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lousemen  in  London  ?  Ireland,  therefore,  as  Ireland, 
iirhether  it  be  taken  civilly,  constitutionally,  or  commercially, 
mffers  no  grievance.'*  He  had  just  before  said,  "Tho 
limguage  of  the  day  (1795)  went  plsanly  to  the  separation  of 
;he  two  kingdoms.  God  forbid,  that  anything  like  it  should 
yver  happen !  They  would  both  be  ruined  by  it ;  but  Ireland 
ivould  suffer  most  and  first." 

The  recall  of  his  friend  Earl  Fitzwilliam  formed  another 
lH)pic  of  discussion  with  this  gentleman,  Grattan,  and  others ; 
Bvhile  he  comments  on  one  of  the  Eomanist  bishops  (Mr. 
Doppinger),  whose  letter  to  him  bore  *'  the  seals  with  arms, 
wmi  a  mitre.  •  •  •  I  must  confess  I  wish  you  would 
bint,  with  all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  such  a  subject, 
that  such  exterior  marks  should  be  forborne  as  much  as  pos- 
aible" — ^a  hint  which,  if  recently  followed  in  England,  might 
have  saved  that  hierarchy  from  much  of  the  odium  it  justly 
Incurred. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  as  exhibiting  the  claims  of  all  descrip- 
tions made  upon  his  attention,  Malone  wrote  for  something  in 
bhe  way  of  biography  of  their  late  friend  Eeynolds.  To  this 
lie  replies  nearly  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Lady  Inchiquin, 
that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  subject  the  more  difibcult 
lie  found  it ;  that  there  was  little  of  incident  in  his  life  to 
detail ;  that  having  no  skill  in  painting,  he  could  not  enter 
apon  his  productions  as  critic  ;  that  as  a  social  and  agreeable 
man,  he  had  already  said  nearly  all  he  could  say ;  but  that  if 
he,  Malone,  would  draw  up  anything  of  that  Hnd,  it  should 
bave  his  best  attention,  with  such  additions  and  suggestions 
Eis  circumstances  required.  He  laments  that  his  chief 
business  is  vdth  the  dead,  and  that  excepting  a  few  remnants 
of  animal  Ainctions,  he  is  dead  himself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Establishment  of  the  Emigrant  School  at  Penn^-Letters  to  J.  Graha^n, 
Esq. -^Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace — Letters  to  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
burg — His  prophetic  Spirit  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt — Report  con- 
cerning him — Letter    to  Mrs.  Leadbeater — Letter  on  the  Aifairs  of 
Irehind — His  Illness  and  Death. 

Iif  the  earlier  part  of  1796  he  found  active  occupation  in 
(bunding  a  school  for  the  destitute  children  of  emigrants 
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t..  til.'  Lnnl  Cliaiicrllor  or  JiuI^'h  boinj^  Trustees  for  the  in- 
t«  liii.-.l  ('(.IKi^c  iif  Mavnooth — as  if  the  authority  that  fur- 
i.i-ln  tl  tin*  funds  shcuiM  have  no  vuicc  or  influence  whatever 
ii!  11 . -r  cninluct  and  distribution.  In  anj  other  cause,  he 
WMiil'l  have  M-m  this  anomaly,  but  a  spurious  jealousy  arising 
IV-HM  tlu'  iT'inrally  cnrriipt  nature  of  ofHcial  authorities  in 
In  ::i!id.  nr  tlif  fact  of  having  imbibed  undue  bias  in  fayour 
(.]'  till  ImmIv  tn  whirh  a  beloved  son  had  been  agent, and  thus 
t.  :i  iiii:  tn  rarry  out  the  aims  of  the  departed,  may  have 
iini:;<i  .1  iiiui  ii»  n-eonunend  what  unquestionably  proves  to  be 
In.  ;ii!\:iniai:»'  tn  iluMjuiet  or  *j;ood  jj^oveminent  of  that  kingdom. 
( >ii :  in'  nt  luT  hand,  he  assails  with  great  power  the  opinions  of 
ii]\i:\'\  Ivnninnisls,  of  hoping  for  relief  from  the  growing  body 
«  r  I  iiitrd  Irislnnen,  or  from  eonnections  with  France. 
I'l  w  I  ihh'.iti'il  natives  of  Ireland,  renioved  from  the  cabals  and 
liM-.i!  j  n-judiri's  of  tile  spot  to  larger  and  wiser  views  of  the 
i!ii.n-T  -  nf  their  eoinitry,  but  feel  and  acknowledge  the  truth 
I't"  till-  fnih.wini^  striking  appeal  fnmi  the  malignity  and 
im.cr.Miicc  of  its  violent  spirits  to  the  common  sense  and 
L''"..l  tii'liiiLT  of  tiie  nation. 

'•  ill  t lie  name  of  (Jod,"  ho  writes,  "  what  grievance  has 
liiliinl,  as  Inland,  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  Great 
Di  i..:n  r — unh'ss  the  protection  of  the  most  powerful  country 
ii;''!i  i.irth — iriviii'^  all  her  privileges  without  exception  in 
t  :i.  I'll  to  Inland,  and  reserving  to  herself  only  the  painful 
j  !« -1  :..jiiii«-i'  «if  tenfold  burthens,  bo  a  matter  of  complaint. 
li..'  -  i!  j<-ii.  as  a  subjeel,  is  as  free  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
A^  M  nirmhrr  of  the  em])ire,  an  Irishman  has  every  privilege 
nf  a  ii;itnral-horn  Englishman,  in  every  part  of  it,  in  every 
or,  iijiaticn,  and  in  every  braneh  of  commerce.  ISo  monopoly 
i-  «-{aMisln'd  aLrain>t  him  anywhere;  and  the  great  staple 
II  a:i'iia«tun'  of  Inland  is  not  only  not  prohibited,  not  only 
!!<■:  .!:>.oura::ed,  hut  it  is  ])nvilegcd  in  a  manner  that  has  no 
<  \aiii|»!i'.  The  provision  trade  is  the  same  ;  nor  does  Ireland 
oil  h.  r  part  take  a  single  article  from  Enj^land  but  what  she 
ha^  with  more  advantage  than  she  eould  have  it  from  any 
iiatiiiii  upon  earth.  I  say  nothing  of  the  immense  advantages 
she  th  rives  fn»m  the  use  of  English  capital.  In  what  country 
ujioii  rarth  is  it  that  a  (piantity  of  linens,  the  moment  they 
aic  hulked  in  thi'  warehouse,  and  before  their  sale,  would 
eiitiiK"  the  Irish  merehant  or  manufacturer  to  draw  bills  on 
the  terms  and  at  the  time  in  which  this  is  done  by  the  ware* 
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housemen  in  London  ?  Ireland,  therefore,  as  Ireland, 
whether  it  be  taken  civilly,  constitutionally,  or  commercially, 
duffers  no  grievance."  He  had  just  oefore  said,  "  Tho 
language  of  the  day  (1795)  went  plainly  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  God  forbid,  that  anything  like  it  should 
ever  happen !  They  would  both  be  ruined  by  it ;  but  Ireland 
would  suffer  most  and  first." 

The  recall  of  his  friend  Earl  ntzwilliam  formed  another 
topic  of  discussion  with  this  gentleman,  Grattan,  and  others ; 
while  he  comments  on  one  of  the  Itomanist  bishops  (Mr. 
Coppinger),  whose  letter  to  him  bore  **  the  seals  with  arms, 
with  a  mitre.  •  •  •  I  must  confess  I  wish  you  would 
hint,  with  all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  such  a  subject, 
that  such  exterior  marks  should  be  forborne  as  much  as  pos- 
sible"— a  hint  which,  if  recently  followed  in  England,  might 
have  saved  that  hierarchy  from  much  of  the  odium  it  justly 
incurred. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  as  exhibiting  the  claims  of  all  descrip- 
tions made  upon  his  attention,  Malone  wrote  for  something  m 
the  way  of  biography  of  their  late  friend  Eeynolds.  To  this 
he  replies  nearly  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Lady  Inchiquin, 
that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  subject  the  more  difibcult 
he  found  it ;  that  there  was  little  of  incident  in  his  life  to 
detail ;  that  having  no  skill  in  painting,  he  could  not  enter 
upon  his  productions  as  critic  ;  that  as  a  social  and  agreeable 
man,  he  had  already  said  nearly  all  he  could  say ;  but  that  if 
he,  Malone,  would  draw  up  anything  of  that  Bnd,  it  should 
have  his  best  attention,  with  such  additions  and  suggestions 
as  circumstances  required.  He  laments  that  his  chief 
business  is  vdth  the  dead,  and  that  excepting  a  few  remnants 
of  animal  frinctions,  he  is  dead  himself. 
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Establishment  of  the  Emigrant  School  at  Penn — Letters  to  J.  Gaha^n, 
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In  the  eai  tier  i     b  of  1796  he  found  active  occupation  in 
founding  a  i  Itute  children  of  emigrants 
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^\  no  had  perished  by  the  guillotine  or  the  Bword  of  the 
RNoliition.  With  the  view  of  being  under  his  immediate 
sup«  riiiiendence,  the  house  of  the  late  General  Haviland,at 
l\iiii,  was  uelected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  already  the 
jjioprrty  of  government,  having  been  leased  in  1794  from 
tin-  j)(Tson  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  by  the  devisees  of  the 
(1«  (  ruM'd,  as  a  retreat  for  a  few  of  the  superior,  but  houseless, 
I'n  IK  li  clergy — a  design  which  from  unexpected  obstacles, 
did  iiui  takt'  cti'ect.  Being  still  in  charge  of  the  barrack 
iirj)Mitincnt,  it  was  applied  for  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
in  irl  jam  and  others,  through  the  representations  of  Biu'ke. 
!Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  assent,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  ^600 
\)rr  aiimim.  The  trustees  were,  in  addition  to  the  Marquis 
and  Mr.  Ihirke,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Mr.  Windham,  and  Dr.  AValker  King.  The  Abbe  Maraine 
IuimiumI  i\\c  head  of  the  establishment,  aided  by  the  learned 
ami  t  sti'cined  Abbe  Chevallier.  A  few  notes  on  this  subject 
wric  t  xibanged  between  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Marquis,  and  Mr. 
l:5urlvi'. 

An  antiquarian  correspondent  connected  with  this  insti- 
ll nion  as  treasurer  after  the  death  of  the  original  founder, 
lia\  iiiL,'  [)()litely  communicated  to  me  a  few  memoranda  con- 
c  riling  it,  they  cannot  perhaps  be  better  given  than  in  his 
()\\  II  words. 

*•  In  April,  1796,  the   emigrant  school  was  opened  and 

Ml".  Burke,  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life,  watched  over  the 

iii>tiiutioii  with  tlie  solicitude,  not  merely  of  a  friend,  but  of 

a  latlicr.     lie  visited  it  frequently,  sometimes  daily,  being 

alxiiii    throe  mih's  distant  from  his  house,  and  often  sup- 

jiii(  d   the   table   of  masters   and    scholars   from   his   own. 

li  i>  >niilrs  nu<j[ht  be  said  to  have   gladdened  the  hearts  of 

tiic  r\iK\s;  1  liave  witnessed  many  interesting  scenes  there 

()f  that  nature;  they   were  doomed,  alas,  too   soon  to  lose 

th(  ir  kind  protector.     At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes, 

the  M  nior  scholar  delivered  a  Latin  oration  in  the  presence 

(»t"  a  larL,^c  assi^nibly  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  great  haU, 

in  which  ^Mr.  Burke  was  always  alluded  to  as  their  parent 

and  liicnd.      He  assigned  to  these  youths  a  blue  uniform, 

urariiiLC  iu  tlicir  hats  a  white  cockade;  inscribed  *  Yive  le 

Jvoi  r    those  who  had  lost  their  fathers  had  it  placed  on  a 

bloody  label,  those  who  had  lost  uncles  on  a  black  one.     The 

^larcjuis  of  Buckingham  made  them  a  present  of  a  small. 
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umoiiy  and  a  pair  of  colours,  which  were  displayed 
lie  days,  as  a  source  of  youthful  pride  by  those 
lants    of    suffering    loyalty.       "  After   the    death 

Burke,  I  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  received 
le  Lords  of  the  Treasury  fifty  pounds  per  month 

support  of  the  establishment.  Upon  the  res- 
I  of  legitimate  monarchy  in  France  in  1814,  the 
was  remitted  thence,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
ion,  on  the  Ist  of  August  1820,  when  on  the 
re  of  the  superior  and  the  pupils,  the  colours  were 
3d  to  me  as  a  token  of  remembrance,  and  I  retain 
dth  satisfaction,  from  the  interesting  associations 
i!all.  Many  of  the  youths  educated  in  this  college, 
anely  founded  through  the  influence  and  under 
pices  of  Mr.  Burke,  at  present  (1825)  occupy  im- 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the 

Prance,  and  for  their  success  in  life  they  ou^bt 
i*egard  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration 
lory  of  that  great  and  good  man.'** 


U8  describes  the  house  : — **  Penn,  in  Buokinghamshire,  to  which 
frequently  resorted  as  the  friend  of  General  Haviland,  and  latterly 
of  the  emigrant  school,  lies  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Bea- 
Many  of  the  i*esidents  are  distinguished  for  patriarchal  longpe- 
i  few  attaining  a  century  of  years.  The  family  of  Grove  trape  an 
>ted  descent  firom  the  Conquest  as  proprietors  of  the  same  estate. 
Msessor,  Mr.  Edmund  Grove,  died  in  June  1823,  at  the  advanced 
3ty-four ;  and  being  well-known  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  a 
Bntative  of  the  ancient  English  yeoman,  may  be  worth  noticing, 
ng,  he  had  been  the  play -fellow  of  the  late  Viscount  Curzon  and 
iker  Holroyd  who  died  Earl  of  Sheffield,  and  was  known  to  most 
rounding  nobility  and  gentry  by  the  name  of  Yeoman  Grove — • 
w  disused  for  the  appellation  of  Esquire,  but  formerly  applied 
^ho  farmed  their  own  estates.  Yeoman  Grove  was  likewise 
Seorge  III.  who  permitted  him  an  unusual  freedom.  Wheneyei^ 
n  the  street  at  Windsor,  which  was  not  unfrequent  on  market- 
'ould  grasp  the  royal  hand  with  fervour,  and  in  a  way  peculiarly 
g[uire,  *  How  does  your  Majesty  do  ?~How  is  the  Queen  ? — How 
)  children  T  which  commonly  occasioned  the  Royal  Personage 
ood-humoured  laugh. 

3  Green  House,  the  Residence  of  General  Haviland,  was  for- 
property  and  residence  of  the  Bakers,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of 
of  Sheffield  Place,  county  of  Sussex.  It  is  now  no  more; 
3uld  reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall.*  In  1822  it 
7  auction  in  lots ;  of  course  pulled  down  and  carried  away,  so 
ly  a  vestige  now  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  senators  were 

2  r 
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Tlip  supcrinicndence  of  this  Bcbool  became  a  Boorce  of 
cxruj  iili«»ii  and  iimuscmcnt,  to  divert  occasional  gloom, 
(T  ;i<  rcljixutiim  from  heavier  labours.  The  interest 
^vlli(•ll  lu'  tocik  in  its  success  and  continuance  may  be 
jmljcd  ])y  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he  bequeatns  it 
in  lii>  will  to  the  proteetion  of  the  noble  persona  joined 
in  the  trust;  while  t  lie  wish  is  expressed  that  it  may  be 
pl.KT.l  under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr.  Walker  King,  and 
I>r.  Lnurcnco.  These  gentlemen  as  his  personal  friends 
and  tVuMi  tluir  j^reater  acquaintance  with  the  details,  he 
tlinii:^r},t  would  take  more  interest  than  strangers  in  securing 
stal'ility  to  an  institution  to  which  he  had  given  existence. 

In-iancis  of  his  personal  kindness  and  attention  towards 
tlir  numbers  of  this  establishment  and  their  friends,  were 
.^linwii  in  a  variety  of  ways,  more  particularly  in  present* 
fVoni  liis  larder  of  any  delicacy  which  it  did  not  so  much 
lie  in  tlieir  way  to  procure.     This  very  often  occasioned  an 

M'oTit  f<>  (MuivrrM',  niid  wit,  whim,  and  eloquence  to  flow  in  no  ordinary 
(-'.I  r<  lit  :iiiii(]  tlif  sociiil  circle  formed  by  the  Uurkes.  Previous  to  the  de- 
mo.i:i<>ii.  1  hiid  a  correct  drtiwinrr  made  of  the  front,  which  I  have  placed 
an. oil:.'  iiiv  illii>tratioiisof  the  county  of  Ihicks. 

"  Id  ilio-e  wlio  are  uc(|uninted  with  the  country,  tbe  guides  to  the  rite 
of  t!ic  Tii.iiiNii  II  are  two  of  the  lurf^eat  nnd  most  lofty  iir  trees  in  the  Iud^ 
(!>>ii!.  Till-  (icncral  was  arcustunied  to  cull  them  his  two  grenadiers;  one 
^v;l^  Ti. (•!••■  !i>l'ty  tlian  the  otlier,  an  unlucky  monkey  kept  by  Mi's.  Havilaod 
Kii\  .ii_  a-ci  iidfd  to  the  simnuit  of  the  other,  and  cropped  the  leading 
luMi.ih.  1  !:,■>•'  trees  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  terrace  at  Windsor 
— In  I!.  IIarni\v-(»n-the-IIiIl — from  St.  I*aur8  Church — and  from  the  rising 
^'n.ri.l  1.1  ar  iiradinjr:  iu  tlie  woody  neigchbourhood  of  Penn  they  occa- 
."-i.'iMliy  •'.I'M'  as  a  jiiiide  to  bewildered  pedestrians.  I  saved  them  from 
tin  1.  \.  iliiijr  axe  in  171»S,  by  my  representation  of  their  utility,  and  I  am 
a"":;!-!  (1  tliut  tlie  })ri'sent  noble  proprietor,  Richard  Earl  Howe,  will  not 
m;!!'!  r  ^<)  <j-raii(l  a  feature  on  hid  extensive  domains  in  Buckinghamshire 
tt'   !)•'  lit  ■'tioyed. 

"  linui-vcr  incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  vouched 'as  fact  by  per- 
KiTis  of  ii'>pi<'tal»ility  in  tlie  neijrhbourhood,  that  the  cannonading  at  the 
rtdi.c'ioji  of  Vahiiciiunes  in  171'.*^,  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  inhabitants 
of  r<  !iii.  This  110  doubt  will  be  laughed  at  by  many  as  utterly  beyond 
b«li»  1",  I'Ut  fl)ere  are  many  authentic  instances  on  record  of  the  distance  to 
wliicli  >()iind  oeeasionally  travels,  depending  no  doubt  on  a  peculiar  state 
t>f  fin- atiiiosjdn'1-e  at  the  time;  it  is  understood,  beyond  question,  that 
the  iMiiiiouadin';-  on  that  occasion  was  heard  at  Dover.  During  the  late 
war,  the  tiriiij:-  of  cannon  when  t-hips  were  engajred  at  sea  during  the 
nitilit  lia.s  likewise  been  distinguished  at  Penn ;  the  time  has  been  fre^ 
qiantly  noted,  and  the  fact  shortly  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  publie 
})apers." 
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nrasing  scene  to  the  friends  of  the  &milj,  'between  liim 
ad  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Webster.  She  it  seems,  had 
Lore  regard  for  the  credit  of  her  master's  table  than  for  the 
ppetites  of  the  emigrants,  and  whenever  there  was  any 
ixng  choice  in  the  larder,  such  as  a  haunch  of  venison  or 
ame  intended  for  the  second  course,  she  was  obliged  to 
eep  watch  over  the  daintj,  lest  it  should  be  despatched 
Y  her  improvident  master  to  the  "  French  people,"  and  her 
lanagement  in  the  repast  be  called  in  question  bj  his  visi- 
m.  Sometimes  he  contrived  to  elude  her  vigilance;  on 
bher  occasions  was  caught  and  disappointed.  In  attempt- 
ig  one  day  to  send  off  a  present  oi  venison  intended  to 
B  dressed  for  company,  the  wary  housekeeper  who  was 
pon  the  alert  darted  upon  him  as  on  a  thief  caught  in 
le  fact — ^**Sir,  Sir,"  she  cried  out,  fastening  upon  the 
rticle  in  question,  "  I  cannot  part  with  my  haunch, — ^I 
innot  indeed — I  shall  be  ruined  if  I  lose  my  haunch— we 
lall  have  nothing  else  fit  to  dress  for  dinner."  "  But  my 
Bar  Mrs.  Webster,  pray  consider  these  poor  people — *' 
I  can  consider  nothing.  Sir,  but  that  we  shall  have  no 
rincipal  dish — give  it  away  to  French  people  indeed !"  "  But 
lese  unfortunate  people  have  been  accustomed  to  such  things 
I  their  own  country,  and  for  one  day  I  think  we  can  do 
ithout  them."     **  Bless  me,  Sir,  remember  there  are  Lord 

id  Lady  and    Mr.  and  Mrs.   ■  "    ■  ■   coming  to 

nner,  and  without  something  of  this  kind  I  shall  get  into 
locking  disgrace. — No,  no,  Sir,  I  cannot  part  with  my 
kunch;"  and  adhering  rigidly  to  this  determination,  her 
aster  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat,  foiled  in  his 
ject. 

The  Abb6  Maraine,  superior  of  the  school,  who  was 
good-natured  man  and  had  little  idea  of  English  school 
si^pline,  had  been  complaining  of  the  indocility  of  some 
the  pupils,  when  Mr.  Burke  replied  he  must  exert  his 
ne  with  more  vigour,  and  if  that  would  not  do,  he  must 
>g — and  flog  soundly.  The  Abb^  appeared  somewhat 
lOcked  at  the  punishment.  "Do  not  fear  its  success," 
plied  Mr.  Burke,  "it  is  our  chief  receipt  in  England 
r  turning  out  emineut  men  —  it  seldom  fails  —  good 
hdars,  nay  good  poets  are  made  by  the  rod— ^nd  why 
)t  good  soldiers  ?"  The  superior  ultimately  adopted 
le  recipe,  and  after  a  time  confessed  (in  his  own  words) 
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'that   he  bollt'vcd  IMonsicur  Burke  was  as  right  in  tliat 
[)niiit  as  ho  had  bt-en  in  so  many  others." 

II«'  imw  lived  in  c;reat  seclusion;  rarely  saw  any  of  the 
Ministry  sjuve  Mr.  AVindhani;  and  gives  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
(lahauMii,  iathrr  of  the  Baroness  Montesquieu,  June  22, 
17U(I,  a  di.stresrtinjn^  picture  of  incurable  griel — 

**  ^'«»u  havi,*  been  very  good  and  charitable  in  wishing  to 
vi>it  this  inlirniary,  when*  my  wife,  my  poor  old  fnend  Will 
iiiirki',  and  myself,  are  all  lame;  Mrs.  Burke  with  the  very 
saint-  lameness  whieh  took  her  some  years  ago,  without  effecti 
tr)  .Mai'c^'ate,  Avliere  we  had  the  pieasiutJ  of  seeing  you.  The 
j^ii^ht  of  such  a  synipatliising  friend  is  a  comfort  to  thoee 
^^hoa^'  no  loii«:;er  in  society.  Since  my  calamity*  I  have 
iu)i  (lined  out  of  my  own  house;  nor  am  I  fond  of  receiving 
any  new  acquaintance ;  my  business  and  my  pleasure  in 
this  lite  bein<;  both  of  them  completely  over.  When  I 
nK-ntioned  ^Lons.  dc  Montesquieu,  it  was  not  as  a  man  I 
\\i>liiMl  to  see,  on  account  of  his  own  distinguished  merit, 
or  th«'  tame  of  liis  family,  which  the  world  is  so  full  of,  and 
to  \\hose  labours  the  world  owes  so  much;  it  is  as  part  of 
an  oh  I  friend  that  I  who  refuse  all  new  acquaintance  took  the 
lihcrty  of  desiring  him  to  accompany  you.  Our  house  has 
\(rv  little  K)d^ing-room,  audit  is  aU  we  could  do  to  lodge 
yr)u  two.  Our  settled  family  takes  up  four  beds,  and  my 
old  friend  Dr.  AValker  King  whom  I  nave  not  seen  for  a 
<j:oo(1  while  and  whom  I  am  not  hkely  to  see  for  this  year 
ai^ain,  wi'  expect  here  with  his  wife  and  child.  We  nave 
not  a  l)ed  for  a  third  i)or8on;  so  that  I  must  deny  myself 
t'or  the  present  (and  it  is  a  real  self-denial)  the  society  of 
the  worthy  and  most  respectable  gentleman  you  proposed 
to  accom])any  yourself  and  your  son  the  Baron. 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  friend,  I  am  not  what  I  was  two  years 
air*).  S(H'iety  is  too  much  for  my  nerves.  I  sleep  ill  at 
iiii;ht  ;  and  am  drowsy  and  sleep  much  in  the  day.  EveiT 
exert  i(^n  of  spirits  which  I  make  for  the  society  I  cannot 
refusi^,  costs  nie  much,  and  leaves  me  doubly  heavy  and 
(lejecti^d  after  it.  Such  is  the  person  you  come  to  see;  or 
rather  the  wreck  of  what  was  never  a  veir  first  rated  ves- 
st'l.  Snch  as  I  am,  I  feel  infinitely  for  the  kindness  of  those 
old  friends  who  remember  me  with   compassion.      As  to 

*  The  death  of  his  son. 
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new,  I  never  see  one  but  such  French  as  come  to  visit  the. 
school,  which  supplies  to  me  the  void  in  my  own  fiimilj,  and 
it  is  my  only  comfort.  Por  the  sake  of  that  I  still  submit 
to  see  some  who  are  still  more  miserable  than  I  am.  Adieu, 
mv  dear  Sir,  until  Monday.  Mrs.  Burke  and  my  niece 
salute  you  cordially." 

Under  such  a  degree  of  despondency,  ordinar^r  minds 
would  have  broken  down.  Not  so  his.  And  it  gives 
us  a  strong  impression  of  original  and  yet  untamed 
vigour,  to  find  him  detaching  his  thoughts  from  melancholy 
retrospects,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  pen,  deemed 
now  an  almost  irresistible  weapon,  devoting  them  to  the 
patriotic  design  of  dissipating  a  gathering  gloom  over  the 
public  mind  nearly  as  heavy  as  that  which  overshadowed 
nisown. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  war  and  triumphant  career  of  the 
republican  arms,  unchecked  by  any  reverse  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  occasioned  a  momentary  revulsion  of  public 
feeling  not  uncommon  in  England.  From  warm  anticipa- 
tions of  success,  fears  still  stronger  began  to  be  entertained 
of  the  final  result  of  the  struggle.  Several  friends  of  the 
ministry,  if  not  some  of  its  members,  were  among  the  vic- 
tims of  these  fears.  Lord  Auckland's  pamphlet  became  a 
kind  of  ground-work  to  the  superstructure  of  apprehensions 
raised  by  this  timid  order  of  politicians,  added  to  those  who 
had  from  the  first  opposed  the  contest  with  France.  A 
cry  for  peace  was  therefore  pretty  generally  diffused.  Mr. 
Ktt,  either  really  affected  bv  it  or  willing  to  chime  in  with 
the  humour  of  the  day,  acquiesced  by  opening  negociations 
through  two  or  three  different  channels,  with  the  agents 
of  the  Eepublic,  who  received  our  advances  with  something 
of  insolence.  Indignation  however  was  not  immediately 
roused.  "We  sustained  a  rebuff  or  two  patiently.  In  this 
situation,  Mr.  Burke  feeling  for  the  national  dignity,  and 
determined  to  persuade  or  to  shame  the  desponding  out  of 
their  fears,  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  in  two 
letters  ad(h*esed  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
work  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  ^'  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
Peace:' 

This  is  another  of  those  marvellous  productions  which 
combining  strong  powers  of  argument  with  great  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  skill,  are  conveyed  with  little  or  no  ornament 
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til  tl.»'  ini(liTstan(linf».  Among  the  replies,  for  there  were 
t'lw  att.Mipts  at  an  answer,  the  best  perhaps  is  in  one  of 
the  critical  journals  of  the  day,*  On  the  question  at  issue, 
ill.'  ^^rit«'I•s  wtn'  utterly  at  variance.  But  as  genius  can 
mMmih  be  insfiisihlo  to  u^enius  however  opposite  their  poli- 
tiral  >j)rcnl:ilions,  the  rovicwtT  characterizes  the  work  of 
liis  irnat  «i|)jM)n(»nt.  in  the  ibIlowin£j  terms: — 

"Siicli  is  tin*  Dutlino  of  this  publication;  of  which  if  it 
JM-  CLii-iiilrrrd  inoH'ly  as  a  work  of  literature  it  might  be  suf- 
f'ui.iit  to  say,  that  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  excellence  by 
any  jtf  thr  happiest  productions  ot  the  best  days  of  its 
autli'ir.  The  same  vast  reach  and  comprehension  of  view — 
tin-  >aiin'  unbounded  variety  of  allusion,  illustration,  and  or- 
uanunt  drawn  from  every  province  of  nature  and  science — 
till-  >[iinr  unrivalled  mastery  over  langiuige — the  same  ver- 
satility of  iinaLjination  which  at  will  transforms  itself  from 
si.'blimc  ami  tiTritic  genius  into  gay  and  playful  fancy — the 
sanir  liaj)|iy  power  of  relieving  the  harshness  of  political 
(li>|»utf  l»y  Ixautitul  ellusicmsof  sentiment,  and  of  dignifying 
('()iiij).)siti(in  by  grave  and  lofty  maxims  of  moral  and  civil 
wisilt.rn  th(»  same  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  presenting 
(\<  II  cninninn  idi^as  under  new^  and  fascinating  shapes — the 
same  uiiliinitrd  sway  over  the  human  passions  whicn  fills  us 
at  lii^  pleasure  with  indignation,  with  horror,  or  with  pity; 
wliic'li  (Mjually  commands  our  laughter  or  our  tears;  in  a 
\v..i  .1.  1  he  same  wit,  humour,  pathos,  invention,  force,  dignity, 
i('j':<«ii>ne>:s,  aiul  maLjniticenoe,  are  conspicuous  in  this  pro- 
<hu:!..iL  uliirli  will  immortalize  the  other  writings  of  Mr. 
IJiirk'.'.  There  is  nothing  ordinary  in  his  view  of  a  subject. 
Ill-  i>  j)«M'ha))s  of  all  writers  the  one  of  whom  it  maybe 
saifl  with  the  most  strict  truth,  that  no  idea  appears  hack- 
urMfl  in  his  hands  ;  no  topic  seems  common-place  when  he 
trials  it.  When  the  subject  must  (from  the  very  narrow- 
iir^^  ot'  human  conception,  which  bounds  even  the  genius  of 
.Mr.  IJurke)  be  borrowcni,  the  turn  of  thought  and  the  man- 
ner ot"  j)rt\<enting  it  an*  his  own.  The  attitude  and  drapery 
are  peculiar  to  tlu'  master.*' 

'Vwo  or  thiiH^  others  of  his  most  able  yet  determined  op- 
[)o]ir!it>  (and  till'  tact  is  nuM  it  ioned  because  hostile  testimony 
i>n  such  an  tveasiou  will  bo  least  suspected  of  exaggeratiou) 

*  Mc'iitlily  Uc-viow ;  writtoa  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Mackintosh. 
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upon  this '  wo^k  as  bis  greatest  elfort  i^  politico— ^ceiv 
y  the  greatest  on  the  French  Eevolution,  in  the  strcmg^ 
yet  clear  train  of  argument  he  pursues,  the  precision  of 
and  unity  of  purpose  displayed  in  the  plan^  and  the 
let^  with  whijsh  they  are  submitted  to  the  serious  con- 
ation of  the  nation.  As  the  letter  to  a  noble  lord 
it  be  considered  a  kind  of  field-day  to  the  light  troops  of 
imagination,  sarcasm,  and  humour,  so  the  ''Begicide 
e"  may  be  considered  the  heavy  artillery— the  breachina; 
»ry  of  his  judgment  and  reasoning  powers.  Besides,  ^ 
dnd  of  dying  legacy  to  his  country.  It  was  the  last 
i;  be  lived  to  publish ;  and  is  believed  to  hare  had  much 
b  in  re-animating  the  drooping  courage  or  querulous 
t  of  the  timid*  **  To  a  people  who  have  been  once  proud 
Treat,  and  great  because  they  were  proud,*'  he  observes 
9  first  page,  "  a  change  in  the  national  spirit  is  the  most 
[>le  of  all  revolutions." 

profound  remark  in  a  few  words  appears  to  demolish  a 
irite  popular  notion, — ^that  kingdoms  resemble  men  in 
ig  their  periods  of  youth,  maturity,  and  decay.  "  I 
lot  quite  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators  who  seem 
'ed  tnat  necessarily,  and  by  the  constitution  of  things, 
ates  have  the  same  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and 
tpitude,  that  are  found  in  the  individuals  that  compose 
.  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similitudes  to 
rate  or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to 
n.  The  objects  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  inta 
lalogy  are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence, 
iduals  are  physical  beings,  subject  to  laws  universal  anc^ 
iable.  The  immediate  cause  acting  in  these  laws  may 
iacure ;  the  general  results  are  subjects  of  certaui  oal-t 
ion.  But  commonwealths  are  not  physical  but  moral 
.cee.  They  a«  artificial  combinatfonB.  and  in  their 
mate  efficient  cause,  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the- 
in  mind.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  lawa 
1  necessarily  influence  the  stability  of  that  kind  of  wwk 
by  that  kind  of  agent." 

uching  on  this  subject  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  W,  Elliot,^ 
ys — "  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  men  and  the 
lonwealths  they  create,  like  the  bodies  of  individuals, 
effete,  and  languid,  and  bloodless,  and  ossify  by  the 
isities  of  their  own  conformation,  and  thefMial  ppcrratioQi 
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• :'  1  i._'<^vity  niul  time.  These  analogies  between  bodies  | 
:.;.*.  r  ..  .ii.ii  i-'litir,  tliuu^h  thev  mav  sometimes  illustrate 
:::_.:  •!.::•.  iiir..i>'M  iii»  ar^'unuiits  of  themselves.  Thev  are 
I  .'  i'  I  I  rttii  ur-tMl  iiiuhr  colour  of  a  specious  philosophy,  to 
:.  .  :  ::] .  !..::!.  s  fur  tlic  despair  of  laziness  and  pusillanimity, 
:..  -1  !  «\ium-  the  want  nf  all  manly  ellorts,  when  the  exi- 
•■•  :  ■  '  -  "t  "ur  cninitrv  call  for  them  more  loudlv." 

I :.  ■   lir.-t    litliT  relates  generally  to  the   overtures  for 
] .  :t'  ••.  ill  \\l:i«  h  s«»nie  incidental  and  relative  matters  are  dis- 
<..--■!.     Tl:f  stcjind  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  genius 
::•:'■  •larjutiT  c»f  tlie  IVench  Revolution  as  it  regards  other 
j.-s:!  :  -.  and  an  opinion  is  hazarded  supported  by  some  facts, 
1  -at  1  i.r  aL'i:rantH/,enient  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  part, 
i  V  '  :"  i!.i'  xnIk.Ic  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  more  direct  and 
M  .'  :.i  way  than  is  the  common  policy  of  states,  formed  an 
ii:':-  . .  1  -rhl  with  some  of  her  statesmen  to  countenance  the 
I'.r-!  «\  (•.>.-»■>  i)f  the  people.     A  third  letter — treating  on  the 
rir,.i'.ii  t.f  tlie  ne^cn-iations,  the  terms  of  peace  proposed, 
ll].^l  iln'  nsonrces  of  the  country  for  the  continuance  of  the 
WAV.  was  in  proL^M'ess  throui^h  the  press  when  death  snatched 
ll:«-  v.ii'.i  r  fn »ni  the  scene  of  his  labours.     A  fourth  letter, 
V.  lii«!i  It  lias  heen  observed  was  written  b'ut  not  completed,    | 
}  ii!>in  s  th«'  subject  through  its  various  relations,  chiefly  in 
t!.«   r<'ii:i  of  connnent  on  that  of  Lord  Auckland;    to  the 
(!•..  tiMM  >s  «»i'\vlii(']i  it  gives  a  complete  overthrow. 

In  (M'nvrrsalioM,  his  opinions  were  quite  as  decided  and 
]!■  ■:  1.  --  fonihly  (\\pressed.  AVhen  the  negociations  at  Lisle, 
wl'iicii  hr  tlionL,'ht  derogatory  to  the  country  were  going  on, 
nn<i  I'v  sonic  were  thought  to  promise  peace,  he  said  from 
llir  llrst  lliat  such  a  result  was  impossible — "He  was 
only  a>lonisliO(l  liow  the  people  of  England,  or  such  a  body 
ol'  mrn  as  the  I'Ji^lish  ]\linistry,  could  for  a  moment  believe 
thai  tin  rcpu])lican  headers  would  grant  peace,  even  were 
jicacc  drsirahle,  without  iirst  requiring  the  surrender  of  our 
naticiial  lionour.  They  are  doubly  ibes"  he  added;  "for 
ili.y  wnidd  not  tnily  injure  but  insult  you."  To  a  gentle- 
man w  ho  began  to  talk  to  him  on  the  probable  success  of  the 
ni -.M-iation  then  j)ending,  and  consequent  termination  of 
the  It  \ (tint ion.  "  The  termination  of  the  revolution  !  to  he 
>ure  I"  exchiinuHl  ]\lr.  Ihirke,  with  his  usual  force,  felicitv, 
and  trntli.  *' The  revoluticm  over  !  Whv  sir,  it  is  scarcelv 
l>eL,Min  !     As  yet  you  have  only  heard  the  first  music;  you'll 
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see  the  actors  presently ;  but  neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  the 
dose  of  the  drama.'*  Mr.  Eox  is  said  more  than  once  to 
haye  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  singular  fulfilment  of 
his  predictions.  When  a  nobleman  of  some  political  cele- 
brity, in  allusion  to  the  vehemence  of  Burke  on  the  question 
of  revolutionary  politics,  hinted  an  opinion  that  he  was  a 
splendid  madman — "  Whether  mad  or  inspired,'*  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  answer,  "  fate  seems  to  have  determined 
that  he  shall  be  an  uncommon  political  prophet." 

These  letters  are  well  worthy  of  being  referred  to  by 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  his  views  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  ministry.  They 
furnish  the  best  idea,  if  not  of  the  origin,  at  least  of  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged ; 
of  the  impossibility  of  concluding  peace  upon  any  terms 
consistent  with  the  national  honour  and  security;  and 
they  prove  what  will  perhaps  not  now  be  disputed,  that 
peace  at  the  moment  would  have  been  more  dangerous 
than  the  hostility  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  per- 
severe. The  character  drawn  of  what  he  calls  **  the  Can- 
nibal Eepublic,*'  in  different  parts  of  the  letters  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  effort,  for  any  thing  equal  to  which  in 
completeness  and  force,  the  reader  will  in  vain  look  in  any 
historical  detail,  ancient  or  modem.  The  exposure  is  as 
complete  as  if  every  individual  member  of  the  fearful  machine 
was  directly  under  his  eye — the  finished  piece  of  dissec- 
tion of  a  wonderful  pobtical  anatomist,  who  not  merely 
traces  the  broad  outline,  the  external  figure  and  features  of 
his  subject^  but  whose  knife  penetrates  to  the  heart,  and 
whose  saw  bares  even  the  aensorivm  of  this  great  moral 
^monster,  displaying  the  whole  of  its  secret  motives,  principles 
and  workings  to  the  view  of  the  world ;  the  causes  of  its 
inflammatory  temperament,  and  morbid  yet  fearful  vigour. 

Nothing  18  more  remarkable  than  the  prophetic  truths 
which  they  contain.  Futurity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
open  to  his  view.  He  wrote  under  a  strong  impression 
that  his  death  was  not  £ar  distant.  '^  I  shall  not  live 
to  behold,"  he  says  in  his  first  page,  "the  unravelling 
of  the  intricate  plot  which  saddens  and  perplexes  the 
awful  drama  of  Providence  now  acting  on  the  moral 
theatre  of  the  world.  Whether  for  thought  or  for  action  I 
am  at  the  end  of  my  career."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  letter  he  again  adds — **  What  I  say,  Z  fimitfB^  at  once.. 
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r  I   V  rit*;  ii  in  its  Eature  testamentarr.     It  mar 
v..  •.!.:i.-?^.  Imt  it  has  the  sincerilv  of  a  dvinsr  deela- 
\V::»T,   j.ffirM  wa**  eagerly  sousrht,  and  as  eagerly 
•  1  ;••  r-  :ip«i  bi-oaur^e  it  was  souirht,  he  calmly  telk 
.TV.  ■■  W'l-  an.,  not  at  the  end  of  our  strugijle,  nor 
J-'  ■  «.*  ii..t  dtM-i-ive  ourselves;  we  are  at  the  begin- 
L-n  ..*  tr..ulile-«."     S|M-akin»j  of  the  lukewanmiess  of 
■i-  "f  Miiii-trv  airainst  the  recrieidea  as  a  bodv,  we 
h   l.-^s  were  they  made  to  infuse  into  our 
rii  jMr>everini:  spirit  which  alone  is  capable 
'  :       :.'  :•-.'  u|»  .■.L'.'iiii>t  tlinse  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  will 
:      ■•      V  •  'tiir.  ::iid  those  burdens  which  must  be  inevitablv 
I  n  l"iiL'  \\ar.     1  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a 
•■'  ''■•it  i!    >liniilil  he  marked,   inn  long  vcar,^^     A  little 

■  ••'   ■  !•  <'Fi,  h»'  hints  at  a  period  i^K  twenty  years  or  more;— 
'•■ .:        ■  ..t  Mirpi-i>iiig  a«-curacy  on  all  these  points,  need  not 

A ;  ijiiiii:  in  another  part  to  the  partition  of  Poland  which 
}i'  !.:!l  i.»  v«  r  (■(•.•i>e(l  to  rcpmbate,  are  the  following  rtMuark- 
;:'  '.  u .>: lU  '•  llirnifttr  the  world  inU  have  cause  io  rue  this 
I.I.  iii-f.,ii.s  niiaKiirt%  otnl  thfif  most  irho  were  most  concerned  in 
I'.  \\  li'i  on  reailiiiij  this,  will  not  immediately  bring  to 
I-  riH  !.  !»?:inri'  the  calaniities  and  dej^radations  sustained  for 
.•  ■  :!i\  ve.'irs  afterwards  by  Austria,  IVussia,  and  Eussia^ 
.'i:-!  :■■.:••  parti.'ularly  th(»  former  two,  the  actors  in  that 
•  i  ■•:.:'  •-!!.  under  the  iron  j^n'ipe  of  Buonaparte  ?  AVillnot 
\\  •  ■<•  If  iinnuMliately  acknowledged  as  the  unerring  marks  of 
n  I  r  !'iii  i\e  jiistice  ?  Is  it  cjuite  clear,  notwithstanding  the 
I  •■■  -<  lit  caini,  that  the  measun>  of  retribution  is  full? 
A  li'i  t  t!ic  >[-i»liation  of  the  territory  of  France  also,  as  of 
i'  li  .  :"  ri.lan-L*  Mr.  Hurke  laboun'd  hard  to  teach  the  Allies 

•  I'  - 1  m^.  (I)  Iinvo  i's<'ap«'d  jrciiernl  notice,  that  the  misfortunes  of 
I'm"  I';  1  ill  licr  liiiiil  )):irtition,  may  bi*  in  sonic  deirree  attributed,  however 
Kixi- ■  II' ill;  ,  til  .Mr.  To .\  and  the  Op]>ot)ition,  in  the  stroii;;  and  unusual 
I  I'  .11  -  rn:..!.'  v.^v  of  to  thwart  Mr.  I*itt  in  the  business  of  Oezakow.  ITiey 
i  I-.  I  i  i..-ii,  ir  i>  tri:r,  tnthc  merit  ut'havinp:  prevented  war  on  that  occasion. 
I:  .!  .;  w.iv  li:i(]  tliiii  tiikt'n  ])hiee  with  Eii^htnd  fur  one  act  of  violence, 
!•'  •  .1.  :!i  :ill  jimhahility,  would  not  have  ventured  upon  otlier  and  still 
:i.  .If.  r  :i:-.-r»>'.iiiiis.  .Nothiujj  al*r«'r  all,  mi^ht  have  saved  Poland  from 
tli>-  !-■  iiiliiiiation  tlicn  on  loot  agtiinst  her  ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt 
r<'i:ii.!  liMlr  eneonra^^enu'ut  to  make  the  attempt.  What  the  present  (1854) 
:iniii  .1  an-:iy  ot'  Kurope  may  do,  remains  in  the  womb  of  time;  but  Russia 
iii.iy  hi-  tauiilir  to  nie  her  career  of  ajr^randizement,  and  on  several  oc- 
(•:i-.ii>iis,  t)!"  inju>tif'e.  The  (juestion  aitked  in  the  text  thirty  years  ago, 
lii.iy  ftiiil  he  rei)eated,  "  Is  it  certain  that  her  measure  of  retribution  isfull?* 
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the  impolicy  in  1792  and  1793,  but  he  laboured  in  yain ;  and 
tide  consequences  were  that  condign  punishment  for  the 
attempt  in  war  and  suffering  which  he  anticipates  for  them 
throughout  these  letters.  Thej  may  be  considered  indeed  that 
great  man's  political  will.  The  fulfilment  of  so  many  predic- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  modem 
history.  At  all  times  it  is  true,  dying  words  have  been  con- 
sidered impressive  things.  K  men  are  ever  for  a  moment 
permitted  by  the  Almighty  to  have  the  slightest  degree  of 
foreknowledge,  it  is  probably  near  to  the  termination  of  life,. 
when  the  mind  abstracted  trom  its  tottering  tenement  and 
in  some  degree  purified  from  temporal  interests  and  passions, 
forms  the  most  correct  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  sur* 
rounding  circumstances,— not  merely  of  what  is,  but  of  what 
is  to  come.  The  sentiments  of  ordinary  men  at  such  timea 
are  worth  serious  consideration.  But  those  of  a  wise  and 
pre-eminent  person  such  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  dis« 
tinguished  through  life  for  the  possession  of  much  penetration 
and  knowledge,  claim  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our 
reverence  and  regard. 

Though  a  decided  advocate  for  war  as  the  less  evil  to» 
iibe  country,  he  condemned  almost  uniformly,  after  the 
first  few  months,  not  only  some  part  of  the  ministerial 
principle,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  plan  on  which 
it  was  conducted.  That  it  was  most  unfortunate  is  true. 
This  would  seem  to  corroborate  Burke's  judgment  on 
the  matter;  yet  does  not  decide  the  question  against 
those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  oirecting  general 
measures.  There  were  difterences  however,  in  his  and 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  views,  which  seem  also  to  tell  in  favour  of  the 
superior  sagacity  of  the  former ;  and  as  they  bore  on  what> 
have  since  proved  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  contest, 
may  be  worth  enumerating.  Mr.  Burke  declared  from  the 
first  that  there  would  be  war,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
arduous  and  a  long  war.  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  contrary,  not  only: 
publicly  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  at  his  own  fire^side, 
^  his  own  table,  and  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  to  his> 
confidential  friends,  maintained,  fijrst  that  there  would  be  no 
war,  and  then  that  the  war  would  be  short  and  the  superiority; 
on  our  part  not  doubtful.  Mr.  Burke  from  the  moment  of. 
I^e  declaration  of  hostilities,  entreated  nay  almost  prayed, 
tiie  coalesced  Powers,,  that  the  int^;rity  o£  the  PrenclL 
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!•  riiT'Tv  sliniiltl  be  preserved  inviolate  as  necessary  not  cnlr 
I  .  ; :  ;r  riwii  iinmediate  success,  but  to  the  future  equilibrium 
'■:'  K  ..-..pj-.  Mr.  J*iit,  from  the  circumstances  attending  the 
>  .!•!•  iMlrr  of  luT  first  towus  to  the  Allies,  pretty  plainly 
i. .:;:;. Ml. d  some  intcntiuu  of  permitting  her  to  be  dis- 
1!.'  ;:i!»  n  «i ;  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  thing  that 
I.  'j'li^'hly  rniisi'd  her  to  indignation  and  the  most  de- 
tt  rii.i'irtl  rcsistaiKv.  Mr.  Burke  wished  to  have  it  perfectly 
iii.'i  r-i.Mirl  in  France,  that  the  war  was  levelled  at  the 
iM'i'.M  which  j^ovtTncd  her,  not  against  the  nation.  "Mi, 
J'iii  liinii^lit  it  unni'cessarv  or  useless  in  his  public  mani- 
!•  Mni>  to  Im?  viTv  pri'cise  m  drawing  distinctions  between 
t'i'iu.  .Mr.  liiirke  urged  that  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
t  :!••  «Miit»st,  Franet.'  shoukl  be  attacked  only  in  France,  and 
li:;i:  IrittiTJiit;  away  our  force  against  her  colonies  and  even 
n  'iuiiiiLC  thi-m  one  after  another,  neither  crippled  her  in  the 
>i;L:lit«>t  ilot^ri'e,  nor  in  point  of  fact  advanced  one  step 
iK  ;inr  to  subduing  her.  ^Ir.  Pitt  by  the  sacrifices  made 
1)  r\\\'rt  those  foncpiests,  evidently  attributed  on  importance 
t'»  t!uiii  which  subsequent  events  did  not  warrant ;  while  he 
cripjilctl  our  force  for  eificient  senii'e  in  Europe. 

At  the  conchision  of  the  struggle  we  nave  seen  all 
1  iuiKc's  opinions  verified  or  followed  to  the  letter.  The  war 
])rM\tMl  trying  and  long  beyond  precedent.  France  to  be 
(.V.  i]).)\Nrred  was  obliged  to  bo  attacked  in  France.  The 
jillii  .1  Suvcreiirns,  who  in  self-defence  had  to  attack  the  old 
r.)()i  ct'  jacobin  aggression  which  had  sprouted  afresh  in  the 
Ion  1 1  i>['  an  KnijUTor,  found  it  necessary  to  come  forward  and 
di  rlar«'  that  tliey  made  war,  not  upon  her,  but  upon  her 
aniliiiious  ruler.  And  with  some  hundred  thousands  of 
artiu'd  men,  whicli  seemed  to  place  the  country  at  their  nod, 
wtre  ul)lii;(»(l  explicitly  to  declare  and  to  guarantee  the  strict 
intcii:iity  of  her  territory  before  they  could  hope  to  succeed 
ill  tlicir  design.  *' It  would  answer  no  great  purpose,"  he 
sa\  s,  so  earlv  as  1790  with  some  severity,  "to  enter  into  the 
jiarticular  errors  of  the  war.  The  tchole  lias  been  hut  one 
( rritr.  It  was  but  noniinallv  a  war  of  alliance.  As  the  com- 
biiKMl  Powers  pursued  it,  there  was  nothing  to  hold  an 
allianci'  together.  There  coiUd  be  no  tie  oi  honour^  in  a 
society  for  piUage.'* 

Oft  hat  description  of  war  policy  which  led  us  to  expensive 
and  destructive  expeditions  to  the  West  Indies  ana  other 
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places,  he  writes.  **  A  remote,  an  expensive,  a  murderous, 
and,  in  the  end,  an  unproductive  adventure,  carried  on  upon 
ideas  of  mercantile  Knight-errantry,  without  any  of  the 
generous  wildness  of  Quixotism,  is  considered  as  sound  and 
solid  sense ;  and  a  war  in  a  wholesome  climate,  a  war  at  our 
door,  a  war  directly  on  the  enemy,  a  war  in  the  heart  of  his 
country,  a  war  in  concert  with  an  internal  ally  and  in 
combination  with  the  external,  is  regarded  as  folly  and 
romance." 

An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time  is  said  to  have 
given  him  as  poor  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  taste  or  love  of 
Art  as  he  entertained  of  the  measures  of  his  Cabinet.  The 
Orand  Duke  of  Florence,  pressed  at  the  moment  for  money 
and  in  dread  of  losing  his  magnificent  collection  of  works  of 
art  by  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  is  reported  to  have 
offered  to  send  them  to  this  country  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  £200,000 ;  to  become  the  permanent  properly  of 
[England  should  the  monev  not  be  repaid  in  ten  years.  This 
proposal  the  Minister  declined :  findmg  perhaps  that  he  had 
already  quite  as  many  claimants  upon  his  ways  and  means 
as  could  well  be  satisfied. 

A  present  of  the  "  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace,"  sent 
to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Wur- 
temburg,  then  in  England,  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
note:  "The  author  of  the  Letters  which  his  kinsman 
will  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Prince  of  Wur- 
temburg,  would  not  have  presumed  to  think  them  in  the 
smallest  degree  worthy  of  oeing  so  presented,  if  the  extra- 
ordinary condescension  of  His  Serene  Highness  had  not 
made  it  his  duty  to  acknowledge  his  respectful  sense  of  that 
condescension  by  such  an  offering  to  it  as  was  alone  in  his 
power.  He  would  have  presented  himself  personally,  ac- 
cording to  His  Serene  Highness's  gracious  permission,  sig- 
nified to  him  through  his  friend  Sir  John  Hippisley,  to  pay 
the  homage  which  every  one  owes  to  the  rank  and  virtues 
of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  affect 
bis  compassion  hj  exhibiting  to  His  Serene  Highness  the 
remains  of  an  object  worn  out  by  age,  grief,  and  infirmity, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  re^at.  The  author  is  con- 
vinced  that  the  favourable  sentiments  of  the  Prince  in  regard 
to  those  letters,  are  not  owing  to  the  talents  of  the  writer, 
but  to  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken*  however  weakly, 
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t  -.i.  nn  1  f.f  whii-h  His  Serene  HiglmeBS  is  the  pro- 

t.     •    ••    ..  *;t  i.'itl'jn  ami  by  ciij»j)osition. 

■  ']'  n.iT.'ir  liMjMS  that  it"  it  should  please  God,  br  hifl 
:...-.  ■•  ri  A  ilil»•^jl•i^itio^,  to  pn*serve  the  ruins  of  the 
«■  .  /  :  v.nri'i.  Hi."*  Serene  Iliijhness  will  become  a  great 
....•III  in  ii-j  iiec»'fi.iary  reparation;  and  that  not  only 
i:,  '  '..  .[■'.'•  f.-tiiii-s  wliirli  Comprise  his  own  patrimony,  but 
'  '•  :v. o  ^T<;:it  empires  in  which  he  has  so  natural  and 
■  !  .:.:!';•:;■«•,  as  wull  as  in  the  third,*  which  His  Serene 

Jl..  :i  —  i.-r  ii'ihi'jr  tu  unite  in  interest  and  aifection  with 
!:.•.:■ 'T  two.  hi  tliia  he  will  co-operate  with  the  bene- 
ti'  !.;.  ::!.  1  •  iil:iri:«<l  vie'.vs  of  the  illustrious  house  and  its 
\ir:  .  ...-  «lii('!',  wlio  an-  on  the  point  of  having  the  happiness 
I  r  !  -  aiL:m«r.  Ti»  the  complete  success  of  that  alliance, 
|i>)i.  •-  ami  (loincslic,  KOiiie  of  the  author^s  latest  and  most 
ar  I'  !!'  v-i\\>  will  hii  directejl !  In  the  great  task  allotted  to 
iK.  >  .'.»  ni:(ns  who  shall  remain,  His  Serene  Highness  will 
11 1 i  i  i!  in  rotary  to  exereise  in  his  own  territories,  and  also 
ti»  n  '"Miiiniinl  wherever  his  influence  shall  reach,  a  judiciouSi 
v.r!l-ii  iiijMTi'il.  an<l  manly  severity  in  the  support  of  law, 
•  ri  r.  rrli;,Noii,aii(l  morals;  and  this  will  be  as  expedient  for 
t  iir  li;i|ijiiiMs.s  of  the  people,  as  it  will  be  to  follow  the  natural 
Im  i,t  ..f  liis  own  »,'oo(l  heart,  in  procuring,  by  more  pleasant 
iiii  !■  -,  lilt'  j^'ood  of  the  subject,  who  standis  every  wherein 
iM  <  i  '<\'  n  iinii  and  vii^orous,  full  as  much  as  of  a  lenient  and 
li(;i!i!i.,'  t^nvcriimcnt.*' 

Tilt  >a-a(ity  wliich  liad  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the 
ijiiiiajjis  n  suits  of  Die  French  iievolution,  and  the  energy 
a  I'l  |M  iiinaciiy  with  which  he  opposed  it  in  speech  and  in 
u  111  iii:f,  cxrit.cd  aiuoiip;  many  who  had  not  the  same  length 
c-i"  \  i.  w  as  liimsi'lf,  or  indeed  any  conception  whatever  of  the 
r\  iU  iiiipcndinL^,  a  variety  of  eonjectin*es  as  to  the  cause.  At 
WvA  wu-vr  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  boldness  of  his 
pi.<li.i  inns.  When  however  he  seemed  determined  to  act 
ii]i(Mi  iluin  by  the  breach  which  took  place  i^dth  his  party 
I'l-wliat  wi're  tiicu  thoujj;ht  8im]>ly  speculative  diiferences 
of  nj)iiii.»n,  they  put  him  down  as  but  a  remove  from  insanity. 
This  iilra  was  afterwards  industriously  circulated,  to  which 
li«-  partly  alhided  after  a  vehement  sally  in  the  House 
of  ('.Minnons  bv  a  deliberate  address  to  the  chair  in  the 

•  (Jri.it  Ilrifiiin  ;  in  nllu.sion  to  the  projected  marriage  of  tbe  Prince 
uith  tlu'  I'riiKTSrt  Uoyul  of  Kxig-lund. 
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words  of  St.  Paul,  '^  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus^ 
but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  To  an  ob- 
servation of  his  niece  on  the  violence  and  absurd  rumours  bj 
which  he  was  incessantly  assailed,  he  replied,  '*  Some  part  of 
the  world,  my  dear — ^I  mean  the  Jacobin  or  unwise  part  of 
ijb — ^think,  or  affect  to  think,  that  /  am  mad;  but  believe 
me  the  world  twenty  years  hence  will  and  with  reason  too, 
think  from  their  conduct  that  they  must  have  been  mad." 
"With  those  who  found  interest  in  decrying  his  public 
exertions,  repetitions  of  the  rumour  were  heard  particularly 
after  the  death  of  the  younger  Bichard  when  his  grief  was 
Iqiown  to  be  extreme ;  and  it  sometimes  had  the  effect  even 
ef  imposing  upon  friends,  an  instance  of  which  occurred 
Qoon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord," 
A  report  under  the  guise  of  seeming  secresy  reached  them 
in  town,  of  his  being  afflicted  with  such  total  alienation  of 
mind  as  to  wander  about  his  park  during  the  day,  kissing 
the  cows  and  horses.  This  circumstance  if  true,  would 
be  perhaps  no  more  than  is  done  by  many  honest  and 
fond  farmers  and  stable-boys  without  imputation  of  a  wan- 
dering of  the  wits.  Neither  was  it  perhaps  with  Burke's 
warm  affection  towards  the  dumb  as  well  as  speaking  mem- 
bers of  his  establishment  great  matter  for  wonder,  as  he  had 
in  fact  some  favourite  cows*  which  to  be  more  under  his 
own  eye  were  put  to  graze  near  the  house.  A  man  of  rank, 
however,  left  London  instantly  to  learn  particulars,  and 
was  received  in  the  usual  manner  of  an  old  friend  without, 
observing  any  perceptible  change  in  his  host.  Not  quite 
satisfied  with  this  tacit  contradiction,  yet  deeming  it  inde- 
corous to  ask  direct  questions,  he  adverted  in  conver-. 
sation  to  the  public  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  to  the 
probable  train  of  any  new  studies  by  his  host  in  relation 
to  them,  when  the  latter  unsuspicious  of  the  drift  of  the 
visitor,  produced  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  ably-argued 
passages  from  the  Letters  on  Regicide  Peace  which  he 
was  then  writing.  Convinced  now  of  the  information  being, 
erroneous,  he  hinted  to  Mrs.  Burke  the  main  purport 
of  his  journey,  when  the  following  affecting  incident  was 
detailed,   which  probably  formed  the  foundation  for  the; 

"•  A  pretty  piece,  by  Reinagle,  delineating  the  house  and  grounds,, 
represents  Mr.  Burke  in  front  of  the  mansion  patting*  a  favourite  cow,  and  - 
l&kdy  and  a  female  fjrien4  walking  at «  litUe^ distance.' 
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-.*   ry.  t:.'.'i:,'h  it  had  thriven  considerably  in  magnitude  in  the 
i  ■.::.•%'  tVniii  lifaconsjiiehl  to  London. 

A  *''i-])]o  old  h(;r:*e,  wliich  had  been  a  favourite  with 
t.'  :  ;M"r  liiirke,  and  hia  constant  companion  in  all  rural 
j  .  »r:.-  \  iiii,'^  an<l  sports  when  both  were  alike  healthful  and 
\\_' .:-  i-i.  \v:is  n<»w  in  his  as^eand  on  the  death  of  his  master, 
t  .:■:.'  1 1  <»ut  ti)  take  the  run  of  the  park  at  ease  for  the 
r.i;i:i:!;'lrr  di'  his  lift*  witli  strict  injunctions  to  the  servantB 
t!.;iT  in-  shniiM  neither  be  ridden  nor  molested.  While 
w:i:kiiiL^  ono  day  in  solitary  musing,  Mr.  Burke  perceived 
tl.i-  wi.ni-fmt  sen'ant  come  close  up  to  him,  and  at  length 
iiWiV  -oiiM-  ninmiMits  spent  in  viewing  his  person,  followed  by 
sc  iiiinu:  recollection  and  confidence,  deliberately  rested  ite 
li«  ;i<l  upon  his  bosom.  The  singularity  of  the  action, 
l!n'  rriiuinbnince  of  his  dead  son,  its  late  master,  who 
oiciipicil  much  of  his  thoughts  at  all  times,  and  the  apparent 
altarhiMJ'nt  and  almo*»t  intelligence  of  the  poor  brute  as  if  it 
(niild  sympathize  >\ith  his  inward  sorrows,  rushing  at  once 
into  his  mind  totally  overpowered  his  firmness,  and  throwing 
his  iiniis  over  its  neck,  he  wept  long  and  loudly. 

His    health,   though  not  mteUectual  powers,   had  been 

fnv  >otiM'  time  in  a  declining  state,  which  terminated  in  such 

(Irhilit  v  and  loss  of  muscular  energy  as  to  render  motion  and 

1]  is  ii>ual  exercise  impracticable.     To  this  state  of  unexpected 

if  J  lot    premature  decay,  his  habits  of  application,  literary 

]»ur>uits,  and  former  laborious  Parliamentary  exertions  no 

(luiil)t  tt-nded.     The  stomach  very  imperfectly  and  painfully 

pcrtnrnird  its  ofTice ;  and  emaciation  ensued.     How  many 

Voluntary  labourers  for  fame  are  doomed  to  feel  that  study  is 

<•}'  itself  hut  an  avenue  to  disease — that  the  most  glorious  and 

cndurinL,'  exercises  of  mind  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  disso- 

lutioH  of  its  earthly  tenement !    So  was  it  with  Burke.    And 

w  lull  the  loss  of  his  son  destroyed  that  buoyancy  of  hope  so 

loMi,^  and  fondly  entertained  of  witnessing  his  success  in  life, 

iio   active    ])rinci])le   of   vitality   remained    to    counteract 

the  inroads  of  infirmity.     That  loss  he  found  it  impossible 

to  forr:et  or  to  recover.     Those  who  did  not  know  him 

faneii'd  he  sustained  annoyance  from  numerous  attacks  of 

the   |)arii/,ans   of  French  opinions;  no  less  than  eight  or 

nine  answers  having  appeared  within  a  few  weeks  to  the 

letters    on    Kegicide   Peace.      No  pain  however  was  in- 

fiictcd  by  these  missiles.     The  writings  of  the  lower  ^^f^ 
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)f  opponents  he  rarely  saw  and  never  heeded ;  the  attacks  of 
;he  nigher  in  the  way  of  argument,  he  answered  and  refuted ; 
;he  mere  abuse  of  either  he  despised.  Of  the  latter^  an 
nstanee  occurred  about  this  time  which  furnishes  a  pretty 
jood  sample  of  the  justice  with  which  he  was  conunonly 
ussailed. 

A  bookseller  named  Owen,  who  published  the  Letter  to  a 
SToble  Lord  and  was  instrusted  with  the  MS.  of  the  first 
wo  letters  of  Eegicide  Peace  for  publication,  represented 
o  some  friends  of  their  author  who  called  upon  him  to 
iceount  for  the  profits  of  the  first  work,  that  these  had  been 
urrendered  to  him  by  that  gentleman  as  a  gift.  This  stoiy 
^r.  Burke  had  no  other  means  of  disproving  than  bt  hia 
irord  to  the  contrary,  which  no  one  who  knew  nim  could  for  a 
Qoment  disbelieve.  Unwilling  however  to  enter  into  a  con- 
est  on  such  a  matter  with  such  a  man,  he  put  up  with  the  loss. 
Phis  was  not  all ;  for  with  the  charactef^tic  assurance  of  a 
»irate,  Owen  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  manuscript  of 
*  Begicide  Peace,"  was  to  be  withdrawn  out  of  his  hands, 
)ublished  it  on  his  own  account,  not  only  without  the  con- 
jurrence,  but  against  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  author. 
Phis  impudent  invasion  of  literary  property  he  attempted,  iu 
i  preface  to  the  surreptitious  copy  of  the  work  to  defend.*    It 

*  One  of  the  ablest  critical  journals  of  the  time  in  speaking*  of  the  work, 
hu8  noticed  the  transaction : 

**  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  more  important  parts  of  these  in« 
erestinj^  and  extraordinary  productions,  our  attention  is  naturally  at- 
racted  by  the  strangle  competition  which  seems  to  prevail  between  the 
genuine  and  surreptitious  editions.  It  affords  the  first  instance,  as  far  as 
i^e  recollect,  of  a  literary  piracy  being*  openly  avowed  and  defended, 
litherto  no  property  has  been  thought  more  sacred  than  that  of  an 
kuthor  in  his  unpublished  works.  . 

**  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Owen's  statement,  that  he  was  entrusted,  with  a 
manuscript  with  a  view  to  publication ; — subject  certainly  to  the  pleasure 
>f  the  author,  and  to  every  chang'e  of  opinion  which  might  take  place  in 
lis  mind.  A  trustee  thus  circumstanced  had  undoubtedly  np  more  right 
X)  publish  the  work  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  than  if  the  manu« 
icript  had  been  procured  by  breaking  open  the  libraiy  at  Beaconsfield, 
Fhe  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  Owen  not  a  little  aggravates,  in  our  opinion, 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  He  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Burke,  after 
liaving  made  him  a  present  of  the  profits  of  his  letter  against  the  Buke 
}f  Bedford,  sent  some  friends  to  demand  an  account  of  the  sale  of  that 
publication.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  he  was  actually  compelled  to  refund 
these  profits :  he  only  afiirms  that  he  was  desired  to  account  for  them ; 
lad  this  he  offers  in  defence  of  an  acknowledge  breach  of  trust.'* 

2  e 
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was  stopped,  bo*reT#r,  bj'  I«gal  intctffrmiMi ;  and  ae  an  appro- 
|iriate  coacluaiuu  to  sucli  im  unprintiplpd  pr<M:€<ediDg,  )ai 
deffuted  cupidity  fuund  vciit  iu  an  abusive  adrertistiiiiMit 
against  "Edmand  Burko  the  PpQsioner."  He  vas  aim 
accustomed  to  say,  though  from  such  a  source  prob^lj 
williout  trutli,  that  his  awn  nho  carried  to  Mr.  Burbo  tm 
proof  sheets  of  fais  publications  for  conrctmn,  weni  so 
roundly  rftti-d  for  Riistakes,  that  at  length  aooe  of  thns 
would  venture  to  approach  his  house,  particularly  when  on 
error  greater  than  usual  had  been  committed.  He  was 
therefore  often  obliged  to  take  them  himself.  Dodvlcj's 
(his  preceding  publisjier)  men  told  quite  a  different  Oarj-. 
ThcT  represeuted  him  as  effablu  ana  courteous  {aa  wnabw 
custom  indeed  to  the  working  class  of  people),  taking  per- 
ticular  pains  to  eiphun  what  he  wi^ed  to  be  done,  freqtienll/ 
ordering  them  liquor,  and  on  witlidrawinR  from  Uis  iwan. 
never  permitting  them  to  have  the  Ust  bow.  They  were 
Bcm^toroed  to  remark  that  though  ho  was  sometimes  su^ 
rounded  by  large  and  apparently  confused  masses  of  papers 
he  could  inunciLately  put  Lis  hand  upon  any  particular  one 
which  misfit  be  wanted. 

Towoni  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  oonSned  prineipaUytN 
the  coueh,  and  no  longer  able  to  write  hims^  employfil 
any  relative  or  intiniate  friend  stopping  in  the  house  to  hoM 
the  pen.  In  this  way  his  correspondence  during  the  yeas 
became  eitensivo,  in  which  his  thoughts  flow  with  imiii- 
minished  lustre.  To  Dr.  Hussey  bis  letters  on  Homn 
Catholic  and  Irish  aflairs  generally,  were  &equent  and  lou". 
One  of  thcin  occupies  above  twenty  printed  pages,  That  , 
gentleman,  it  appeared,  though  sent  to  Ireland  oy  the  Duke  I 
of  Portland,  and  having  his  conduct  ou  occasions  approved  bv 
the  King,  became  embroiled  with  the  local  goirenimRnt  by 
oppoi^iug,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  punishment  of  SomsmBt 
soldiers  for  refusing  to  attend  Protestant  worahip.  He 
appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  loyal,  a  man  of  the  world, 
smcerely  attached  to  EaglisU  conneiion,  and  thus  eaplidtlj 
sounds  the  alarm  of  incipient  rebellion  :  "  They  are  urging 
those  cursed  (Jacobic)  sentiments  throughout  the  countrj, 
and  under  the  name  of '  United  Irisluuen,'  this  evil  is  exiena- 
ing  beyond  imagination.  Many  thousands,  I  am  assoredi  sre 
weekly  sworn  in  such  a  secret  manner  and  form  as  to  eim&S 
aU  the  law  in  those  cases."    from  Lord  Fitzwilliani'i  ecTenl 
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long  and  pointed  letters  were  received  at  Beaconsfield  in 
eondemnation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  schemea,  his  precipitate 
solicitations  for  peace,  and  general  conduct  of  the  war — "  You, 
my  dear  Burke,**  he  says,  "  by  the  exertion  of  your  great 
powers,  have  carried  three-fourths  of  the  public,  but  you  havo 
not  carried  him,  and  I  fear  all  the  rest  will  go  for  nothing." 
On  our  begging  for  peace  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Windham,  though  in  office,  writes  nearly  in  a  similar 
strain,  giving  Burke  the  first  intimation  of  tord  Malmes- 
bury's  unceremonious  dismission  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic 
ridicule.  With  Mr.  John  Bowles,  afterwards  known  for 
various  political  pamphlets,  and  also  with  Dr.  Laurence,  a 
few  letters  were  exchanged. 

In  a  lighter  style,  more  amusing  find  jocular  yet  with 
rarious  hits  at  political  affairs,  several  long  letters  were 
written  to  the  agreeable  and  accomplished  Mrs.  (afterwards 
Lady)  Crewe.  She  furnished  him  occasionally  with  amusing 
sketches  of  the  parties,  politics,  and  squires  of  Cheshire  and 
other  places,  was  a  friend  to  his  school,  and  took  an  active 
jjart  in  doing  kind  offices  for  the  emigrants.  To  her  he  says, 
that  in  the  "  Eegicide  Peace"  as  in  the  Bedford  letter,  he 
bad  appealed  to  the  people  against  the  sentiments  of  both 
Ministry  and  Opposition,  and  each  time  they  had  given  it  in 
his  favour.  To  one  of  her  visitors  then  fast  rising  in  public 
opinion,  and  who  could  not  be  other  than  a  devout  admirer 
oi  elevated  genius  as  he  had  previously  shewn  in  some  pub- 
lished pieces,  he  sends  a  message — "  Tell  Mr.  Canning  that 
I  am  very  much  flattered  in  finding  that  a  man  of  his  genius 
and  his  virtue  finds  anything  to  tolerate  in  my  feeble  and 
belated  endeavours  to  be  useful,  at  a  crisis  of  the  world  which 
calls  for  the  efforts  of  a  rich  mind  like  his,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  all  his  mental  and  of  all  his  bodily  powers ;  but  I  am 
soothed  in  seeing  that  I  continue  the  object  of  his  early 
partiality." 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  gave  the  most  serious 
alarm  to  his  friends.  A  visit  to  Bath  was  again  proposed ; 
but  shewing  some  indisposition  to  that  place  from  its 
publicity  which  nervous  debility  rendered  it  unpleasant  for 
nim  to  meet,  Mr.  Windham  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate 
letter  written  in  the  middle  of  January,  1797,  took  him  to 
task,  asking  whether  he  wished  to  recover — whether  he  was 
aware  that  his  "  life  is  at  this  moment  of  more  consequence 
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than  that  of  any  otlier  man  living"— and  that  danger  to  it 
Wi.ulfl  he  "  a  lu.s3  to  the  world  such  as  it  could  never  have 
j)r(Mlii.r«l,  or  been  known  at  least  to  produce,  at  any  other 
jjtrind."  Ho  ureses  Bath  Ujwu  him  in  conformity  with 
inr(li«:il  reconiniondations,  means  to  take  down  Dr.  Biaueto 
PxacDiistichl  for  an  additional  opinion,  solemnly  adjures  him 
to  Mitlrr  no  time  to  be  loat,  and  promises  to  accompany  him 
on  tin*  i«nirnev. 

To  Math  therefore  he  proceeded  early  m  February,  and 
(Miilimuil  till  the  end  of  May,  chiefly  confined  to  a  couch. 
"  y\\  health,"  he  «iid  in  a  communication  to  a  friend,  ''has 
^'(•iir  (l.»wn  very  rapidly;  and  I  have  been  brought  hither 
\N  itli  viry  faint  hopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree 
as  those  \vh«)  had  known  me  some  time  ago,  could  scarcely 
iliiiik  eredihle.  JSince  1  came  hither  my  sufferings  have  been 
^^M'catly  a'^i^ravated,  and  my  little  strength  still  further  re- 
duced ;  so  that  though  I  am  told  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder 
Ix  ^iu  t(»  carry  a  more  favourable  aspect,  I  pass  the  far  larger 
j)art  ot"  th(^  twenty-four  hours,  indeed  almost  the  whole,  either 
in  my  lu'd  or  lying  upon  the  couch  from  which  I  dictate 
this/'  in  this  letter,  written  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
iiidit((l  i)y  snatches  amidst  pain  and  suffering,  he  hints  at 
s()inethiii«^  like  the  Union,  by  urging  that  the  seat  of  her 
siijjerior  or  Jwpcrial  politics,  should  be  in  England. .  "  There 
is  a  ^^Ttat  erv  Jij^ainst  English  infltience.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  is  Irish  influence  that  dreads  the  English  habits." 
'*  1  think  that  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined  by  the  separa- 
tion « if  Ireland;  but  aa  there  are  degrees  even  in  ruin, it 
Would  tall  the  most  heavily  on  Ireland.  By  such  a  separa- 
tion, Ireland  wcnild  be  the  most  completely  undone  coimtry 
in  the  world;  the  most  wretched,  the  most  distracted,  and, 
in  the  end,  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Jiitth'  do  many  people  in  Ireland  consider  how  much  of  its 
])ro>juriiy  has  been  owing,  and  still  depends  upon,  its  in- 
timate connexion  with  this  kingdom." 

Of  his  stay  there  we  have  a  few  notices  from  Mr.  Wilber- 
foree,  who  was  likewise  a  visitor  to  that  popular  resort  at 
tlu'  same  period.  "  Poor  Burke  came  down  quite  emaciated. 
Elliot  called,  and  a  very  ])leasant  day.  Evening — Called  on 
Hmke,  and  sat  an  hour;  no  serious  talk,"  Again  hewTites 
— "  Hurke  is  come  here  but  very  poorly,  and  Windham  is 
visiting  him.     His  faculties  are  as  fresh  as  ever ;  he  abstains 
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from  talking  politics.'*  Of  the  vigour  of  his  mind  thus  no« 
ticed,  its  sagacity,  decision,  and  patriotism  while  suffering 
under  extreme  prostration  of  frame,  the  same  authority 
furnishes  an  instance  on  a  memorable  occasion.  It  was  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet.  To  civilians  unacquainted  with  such 
scenes,  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  danger  forms  an  ar- 
dtlous  consideration ;  and  such  it  proved  to  all  the  members 
of  Ministry.  In  the  eye  of  an  officer  there  is  but  one  remedy 
—to  put  it  down  firmly  but  moderately  at  all  hazards. 
Grievances  should  be  carefully  redressed  afterwards ;  and 
seamen  had  at  that  time  many  and  serious  disadvantages  to 
complain  of,  and  to  a  much  later  period  ;  but  submission  to 
authority  ought  commonly  to  precede  concession.  Such  was 
Burke's  opinion  and  determination  when  Ministry  were 
a&aid  to  move.     In  the  same  memoranda  it  is  noted — 

"  He*ard  (April  17th)  of  Portsmouth  meeting ;  consultation 
with  Burke."  "  The  only  letter  which  reached  Bath  that 
day  by  the  cross  post  from  Portsmouth  was  one  from  Captain 
Bedford,  of  the  Eoyal  Sovereign,  to  Patty  More.  She 
brought  it  me,  and  I  took  it  at  once  to  Burke.  He  could  not 
then  see  me ;  but  at  his  desire  called  again  at  two  o'clock. 
The  whole  scene  is  now  before  me.  Burke  was  lying  on  a 
Bofa  much  emaciated ;  and  Windham,  Laurence,  and  some 
other  friends  were  around  him.  The  attention  shewn  to 
Burke  by  all  that  party  was  just  like  the  treatment  of 
Ahithophel  of  old.  *  It  was  as  if  one  went  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  the  Lord.*  I  reported  to  them  the  account  I  had 
received,  and  Burke  being  satisfied  of  its  authority,  we  held 
a  consultation  on  the  proper  course  for  government  to 
follow.  Windham  set  off  for  London  the  same  night  with 
the  result  of  our  deliberations.  Burke^s  advice  was  very  much 
the  same  as  Sir  Charles  MiddletorCs  had  been  on  a  similar 
occasion,  which  Pitt  often  mentioned  as  an  inst(ince  of  Sir 
Charles's  promptitude  and  resolution.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Chatham,  tnen  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  sent  for 
Middleton  and  met  him  with  the  information.  *  Bad  news. 
Sir  Charles,  from  the  fleet ;  a  ship  has  mutinied ;  what  are 
we  to  do  ?'  Sir  Charles,  who  had  always  been  an  enemy  to 
pressing,  and  who  actually  resigned  his  office  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Navy  because  he  could  not  carry  out  some  reforms 
which  would  have  prevented  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
mutiJiy?  iimnediately  replied — '  You  know  how  ill  I  think 
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th^vr  ponr  fBllow*  1nv«  best  iiaed,  but  naw  that  it  tsixmieto 
ft  muttnjr  there  u  but  one  ttiiug  to  be  done  ;  jou  miut  wtuv 
them  tbatyoutuvvetheauporiority  ;  youmuei  order  a  tinuU- 
sun  ship  on  each  tide  of  her.  auu  vwk  her  on  the  eput  if  dm 
dfic»  not  at  once  sabfait.'  'Iliey  wero  ata)^crod.  juid  sud 
doubtfully,  *  That  is  a  rtroiic  measun^ ;  what  if  they  aboolil  \ 
refuHO  to  obey  f  '  Then  indpcd  all  would  bo  orep;  but  they  J 
will  not  rafuae  to  ob<>T  if  you  civa  tbo  ordirr  resolutely,  and 
it  is  the  only  thine  tdat  can  bo  dooe.'  He  letl  them  ttiU 
undetemined,  and  in  slew  miiiutea  came  bock  with  the 
despatch  drawn  up,  antl  aceiuE;  still  Bonie  heHtation,  he  uid, 
'  Pray  aig;ti  it  instantly  ;  there  is  much  tu  be  done  iu  iSw 
office,  and  wc  shall  scarcely  be  ready  in  time  to  save  the  jioiti'" 

No  clouded  or  weakened  mental  condition  accompanied  btt 
extreme  infirniity  of  body.  Previous  to  this  visit,  hehadbfCB 
occupied  on  the  fourth  letter  on  a  Be^cidc  Peace,  auU  whtla 
there  gave  it  occa»ional  additions.  He  correppanded  liks- 
wise,  among  othere,  with  Mr.  Windham,  who  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Pitt  with  whora  he  lirst  saw  it,  had  been  reatBog 
the  Burreptitious  "  Conduct  of  tbti  Minority,"  was  highlj" 
^ratitied  with  it,  deemed  the  style  a  model  t'or  tbe  BBbjnta 
diacusBed,  more  forcible  than  any  other,  wid  more  in  aeaxir 
ance  with  general  tAsto.  Liettcra  alao  pafiaed  with  St) 
Hussey,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Mr.  Arthur  Toung,  and  Mrs.  Laait 
beater,  expounding  to  the  eminent  a^culturiat  in  a  few  aea. 
toncpH  those  doctnnes  he  had  always  nniintuiued,  and  which 
are  now  designated  more  popularly  as  free  trade. 

Tlie  day  before  be  quitted  Bath,  a  letter  was  dictated  la 
Mre.  Lcadbeater,  and  sig^ied  by  hia  tremulous  hand.  It  waa 
among  tbe  last  dispatched  of  his  private  letters.  "  I  ted  ax 
I  ought  to  do  your  constant  hereditary  kiadnees  to  me  aud 
mine.  What  you  have  heard  of  my  illness  is  far  from  exag- 
gerated. I  am,  thank  Ood,  alive,  nnd  that  is  all.  Haatomii^ 
to  my  dissolution,  I  have  to  bless  Providence  that  I  do  Mt 
suffer  a  great  deal  of  pain.  *  •  Mrs.  Burke  haa  a 
tolerable  share  of  health  in  every  respect,  except  mudiuaerf 
her  limbe.  She  remembers  your  motner'a  moat  good-naturud 
attentions,  as  I  am  sure  I  do,  with  much  gratitude.  I  have 
ever  been  an  admirer  of  your  talents  and  virtues,  and  shnll 
ever  wish  most  cordially  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to 
your  credit  and  satisfaction.  I  therefore  congratulate  JOB 
very  heartily  on  the  biiih  of  your  now,  and  pray  temetoW 
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jme  to  the  representative  of  your  familj,  irfao  I  hope  stiU 
Iceeps  up  the  school  of  which  I  have  so  tender  a  remembrance; 
though  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  so  many  unpleasant 
«Yents  of  every  kina  that  have  distracted  my  thoughts,  I 
hardly  dare  to  ask  for  any  one,  not  knowing  whether  thej 
are  living  or  dead,  lest  I  should  be  the  means  of  awakening 
unpleasant  recollections.  P.S.  Pray  remember  me  to  Mr. 
Leadbeater.  I  have  been  at  Bath  these  four  months  to  no 
purpose,  and  am  therefore  to  be  removed  to  my  own  house 
at  iBeaconsfield  to-morrow,  to  be  nearer  to  a  habitation  mor^ 
permanent,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping  that  my  better  part 
may  find  a  better  mansion." 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  mild  and  cheerful 
tone  of  this  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  as  well  as  in  the 
allusions  to  his  usual  residence  being  so  near  to  where  he 
had  determined  should  be  his  final  resting  place  (Beacons- 
field  Church.)  Of  this  letter  the  then  Bishop  of  Meatl^ 
justly  observed  in  a  commimication  to  the  lady  to  whom  it 
IS  addressed  ;  *'  The  great  scene  on  which  Providence  gifted 
and  allotted  him  to  move  was  now  closing ;  and  no  record 
4^n  ever  be  produced  to  mark  the  leading  features  of  hia 
character  so  strongly  as  that  you  possess  in  this  letter.  It 
shows  him  still  cherishing  the  early  affections  of  his  heart, 
among  the  higher  cares  which  the  station  he  had  attained 
imposed  upon  him  ;  and  after  having  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  as  all  now  agree  he  did,  by  his  later  writings^ 
turning  bis  last  thoughts  to  the  retired,  unassuming  daughter 
of  the  friend  of  his  youth."* 

To  Beaconsfield,  where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  of  the 
honours  and  comforts  of  life,  he  returned  to  die ;  for  there  is 
something  of  satisfaction  to  the  human  heart  in  breathing 
our  last  and  in  depositing  our  bones  in  the  spot  where,  we 
have  spent  the  most  honourable  and  useful  part  of  our  being. 
**  It  is  so  far  at  least,"  said  he  to  some  one  just  before 
quitting  Bath,  "  on  my  way  to  the  tomb,  and  I  may  as  well . 
travel  it  alive  as  dead.  While  awaiting  the  event  which 
was  delayed  for  a  month  longer,  he  gave  directions  about  the 
.disposal  of  some  of  his  papers,  particularly  desiring  that  the 
chief  of  those  relating  to  the  impeachment  should  be  pub- 
lished,  repeating  the  same  opinion  of  the  whole  proceeding 

*  Poems  by  Maxy  Leadbeater,  p.  323* 
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which  he  had  alw&yi  npreased.  Public  sfiaira  oceucntd 
much  of  his  thoughts  to  the  la«t  moment :  "Newr,"  snidhe, 
"  succumb  to  the  enemy  j  it  is  a  stnig^e  Ibr  your  eiisttact 
u  a  niLtioD ;  aud  if  you  mu«t  die,  die  with  the  sword  in  jwa 
band  ;  but  I  hare  no  feiirs  whatever  for  the  result ;  twt^  a 
a  Kolicnt,  liring  principle  of  energy  in  tbe  public  mind  of 
England  nhicli  only  requires  proper  direction  to  en^U)  her 
to  nilbrtimd  this  or  any  other  ferocious  foe.  Pereevffl*, 
then^'fore,  till  this  tyranny  be  overpaat."  To  Iiia  own  is- 
creasing  weaknesa  be  aubmitt«l  vitn  tho  same  pladd  and 
Chr)«tiaa4ike  reuj^uation,  uudieturbed  by  a  murmur ;  hopin]^ 
u  ho  said,  to  obtun  the  Bivitie  mercy  ttirough  the  interest 
tion  of  a  blessed  Hedoemer,  vbicli,  in  his  own  words,  "  ho 
b&d  long  Boucht  with  nnfrigned  humilintion,  nnd  to  which 
he  look^  with  a  trembling  hope." 

Sliortljf  before  tbe  fetal  event  took  place.  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
eommumcatcd  to  Mr.  Fox  the  information  that  it  could  not 
be  fur  distant ;  and  that  gentleman  having  sent  off  a  letter 
of  inijuiry  ou  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Burke,  received  nejt  dnj 
bv  e^ipresfl  an  answer  couched  in  nearly  the  foUovfing  tennf, 
Wliatever  be  the  opinion  of  tlie  rigidity  with  which  the 
■ubjet't  of  this  note  performed  what  he  thought  his  dutT,  i' 
is  iinpoKsiblo  not  to  admire  the  exalted  principle  wiiich  i 
prompted  it. 

"  Sirs.  Burke  presents  her  comphments  to  Mr.  For,  aod 
thanks  him  for  his  obliging  inquiries.  Mrs.  Burke  com- 
municated hia  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  by  his  desire  has  to 
inform  Mr.  Fox  that  it  has  cost  Mr,  Burke  the  most  heart- 
felt jiain  to  obey  the  stem  voice  of  hia  duty  in  rending 
asunder  a  long  friendship,  but  that  he  deemed  this  sacrifice 
necessary  ;  that  his  principles  continue  the  same ;  and  that 
in  whatever  of  life  may  yet  remain  to  him,  he  conceives  that 
he  must  live  for  others  and  not  for  himself.  Mr.  Buike  is 
convinced  that  the  principles  which  he  has  endeavoured  tO 
maiutaiu  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  hil 
country,  and  that  these  principles  can  be  enforced  oidy  by 
the  general  persuasion  of  his  aiueerity.  For  herself,  Mrs, 
Burke  has  again  to  eipress  her  gratitude  to  Mr.  Foi  for  bis 

_  A  presentiment  seems  to  have  been  felt  of  the  moment  of 
hia  ammnons  from  the  world.  Several  of  the  previous  boun 
were  employed  in  eipresBing  forgiveness  of  all  who  had  in 
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any  maimer  injured  him,  and  in  requesting  the  same  from 
ail  whom  his  general  or  particular  infirmities  had  offended* 
Messages  of  ^ectionate  remembrance  passed  to  manyabsent 
friends,  among  others,  as  we  learn  from  his  sons,  to  Wilber* 
force  for  his  book  on  Christianity  :  "  That  great  man  (Burke)'* 
they  write,  "was  said  by  Mr.  Windham,  when  he  had  arranged 
his  worldly  matters,  to  have  amused  his  dying  hours  with  the 
writings  of  Addison  (on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.)  He 
might  have  added  what  serious  minds  would  have  gladly 
heard.  *  Have  you  been  told,'  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  asks 
Mrs.  Hannah  More, '  that  Burke  spent  much  of  the  twc^last 
days  of  his  life  in  reading  Wilberforce's  book,  and  said  that  he 
derived  much  comfort  from  it,  and  that  if  he  lived  he  should 
thank  Wilberforce  for  having  sent  such  a  book  into  the 
world.  So  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  with  Burke  at  the 
time.'  Before  his  death  Mr.  Burke  summoned  Dr.  Laurence 
to  his  side,  and  committed  specially  to  In'm  the  expression  of 
these  thanks."* 

At  intervals,  he  recapitulated  his  motives  of  action  in 
several  great  public  emergencies  ;  his  then  thoughts  on  the 
alarming  state  of  the  country,  "  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death ;"  gave  some  private  directions  connected  with  his 
approaching  decease ;  and  afterward  listened  again  to  the 
perusal,  by  his  desire,  of  a  few  of  the  papers  of  Addison. 
These  duties  finished,  his  attendants,  with  Mr.  Nagle  of  the 
War-office,  a  relation,  were  conveying  him  to  bed,  when  in- 
distinctly articulating  a  blessing  on  those  around  him,  he 
sank  down  and  after  a  momentary  struggle  expired,  July 
9th,  1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  *•  His  end,** 
said  Dr.  Laurence  with  great  truth,  "was  suited  to  the 
simple  greatness  of  mind  which  he  displayed  through  life, 
every  way  unaffected,  without  levity,  witkout  ostentation,^ 
iull  of  natural  grace  and  dignity.  He  appeared  neither  to 
wish  nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await  the 
appointed  hour  of  his  dissolution."  "  When  I  have  revolved 
his  various  labours,"  writes  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  after  an  animated  apostrophe  to  his  memory,  "  I 
would  record  in  lasting  characters,  and  in  our  holiest  and 
most  honourable  temple,  the  departed  orator  of  England,  the 
statesman,  and  the  Christian,  Edmund  Burke !  '  Bemuneratio 
ejus  cum  Altiasimo  P  " 

*  Life  of  Waberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  208, 
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Whm  ctamined  miint  deulli,  \ua  beart  was  fiiiuid  t«  be 
pretpriitituraU;  enkrccd,  offiirdiDg  eoufinuatioD  to  theb^d^ 
il'  the  commoti  uka  i^f  iiyiujwtliy  b«tw«ea  tho  heart  aod  tbe 
affection*  of  lb«  iniuil  be  fuuud«i  iu  bet,  liiat  gri«f  fbr  tho 
losB  of  Ilia  won  kilied  liim.  Aji  absctw  had  hkvwise  fonued 
in  his  Hide,  which  Bome  of  his  medical  otteadaata,  acaaag 
whom  was  Dr.  Ljdd  of  WindiMiT,  considered  of  a  aucoron* 
oaltirc.  Sir  Gilbert  Blans  who  b.id  Upon  previoualy  axr 
Malted,  infonoed  me  Id  a  long  conrersatioa  oa  this  siilijeck 
that  he  had  orriTod  at  that  coDclusiou  from  tlie  first,  of 
the  diseaee  being  a  scirrhoua  ftSi>ction  uf  the  atcmach. 

Da  the  15th  of  July  he  vaa  buried  according  to  hta  denn^ 
in  BeacoDgfield  church,  iii  the  eame  grare  with  his  son  imd 
brother.  The  bodv  had  been  removed  to  the  houae  of  iSa, 
Saltabury  Ilaviloud  iu  the  town  of  BetuiuDBfifild  the  prevtoua 
da;  for  the  L-onvejiieDue  of  a  walking  pruauiHiOB  to  th<;  churoli, 
in  which  eerentouv  seventy  meiubera  of  the  benedt  toastf 
he  had  patroniseil,  clad  in  niouroing,  })re(^eded  the  corpsft 
"  Soon  after  five  o'clock,"  writes  the  antiquariaa  correspoo- 
dent  whose  comiuuiiL'ations  have  aJreadj  been  noticed,  "an 
iinmenae  number  of  carriages  had  arriyed  iu  the  town  firon 
London  and  other  places,  which  conveyed  miuij-distinguiiha) 
meitibcrs  of  both  Ilouses  of  Parliament  to  pay  the  last  mul 
of  attention  to  the  remains  of  this  admired  uid  celebrated 
nian.  I  novor  witnessed  a  moro  imposing  solemnity.  It 
was  not  merely  mourning  in  exterior ;  I  knew  many,  mon 
especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  felt,  and  abowtd 
that  tliey  felt,  the  loss  of  airicnd.     The  pall  was  borne  by 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afUrwudA  Earl 

of  Mli,Io. 
The    ^pBHkcr  of  the    House    of 

ii>nimons,  now  LonS  aidmoiilli.      Mr.  Windham. 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  X.O.  Lord     Cliancellor    LnagfabMDLV^ 

aflervards  Eiirl  of  Eoalja.  i 

"  Few  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  you  hare  oV  I 
served,  omitted  to  be  in  attendance  on  this  occasion ;  ani 
all  the  neighbouring  pulpits  in  alluding  to  his  loss  paid  that 
tribute  to  Tiis  private  virtues  which  none,Vbatever  might  be 
.their  political  opinions,  could  well  withhold."  Mr.  Poi  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Coinmous  that  he  should  be  inteired 
in  the  oatioiia!  receptacle  for  illustrious  talents,  WestminstM 
Abbey — an  honour  which  be  was  informed  the  terms  of  the 
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ill  of  the  deceased  precluded.  The  writer  has  been  informed 
ttn  authoritj  which  he  cannot  question  (Mr.  Haviland 
irke)^  that  this  fact  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  previous 
the  proposal  being  made  in  the  House;  and  the  inference 
iwn  from  it  by  some  of  Burke's  friends  was,  that  as  he 
ew  the  proposal  could  not  be  complied  with,  he  introduced 
to  preserve  a  seeming  show  of  liberality  towards  his  memory 
doh  was  not  in  reality  felt.  This  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  a 
stake,  or  at  least  an  erroneous  conclusion.  But  it  is  true, 
it  the  reply  of  Mr.  Fox  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Nagle,  who  wrote 
'  to  him  an  account  of  the  decease  of  his  old  associate  soon 
er  it  took  place,  and  detailing  some  particulars  of  the 
iversation  which  preceded  it,  was  a  cold  common-place.* 
In  his  will,  disinclination  is  expressed  to  unnecessary  ex« 
use  in  the  funeral,  or  to  posthumous  honours  beyond  a 
iple  inscription  on  the  flag  stone  or  on  a  small  tablet  on 
)  church  wall.  This  restriction,  though  in  accordance  with 
I  unpretending  habits,  may  be  considered  an  instance  of 

^  Dr.  Buraey  who  attended  him  to  the  gr^^^i  ?Ave  the  following^  aooount 
his  daug^hter — '*  I  was  invited  to  poor  Mr.  Burke's  funeral  hy  Mrs. 
iwe  and  two  notes  from  Beaconsfield.  Malone  and  I  went  to  Bulstrode 
ether  in  my  ear  this  day  seven-nig^ht,  with  two  horses  added  to  mine* 
B.  Crewe  had  invited  me  thither  when  she  went  down  first.     We  found' 

Duke  of. P.  (Portland)  there ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Wind- 
n  came  to  dinner.  The  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ns,  could  not  leave  London  till  four  o'clock,  but  arrived  a  little  after 
en.  We  all  set  off  together  to  Beaconsfield,  where  we  found  the  rest 
the  pall-bearers — Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Inchiquin  and  Sir  Gilbert 
lot,  with  Doctors  King  and  Laurence,  Fred.  North,  Dudley  North,  and. 
ny  of  the  deceased's  private  friendH,  though  by  his  repeated  injunctions 

funeral  was  to  be  very  private.  We  had  all  hatbands,  scarfs,  and  gloves ; 
1  he  left  a  list  to  whom  rings  of  remembrance  are  to  be  sent,  among 
om  my  name  occurred ;  and  a  jeweller  has  been  here  for  my  measure.  I 
nt  back  to  Bulstrode  by  invitation,  with  the  two  Dukes,  the  Chancellor 
1  Speaker,  Windham,  Malone,  and  Secretary  King.  I  stayed  there  till 
iday  evening,  and  got  home  just  before  the  dreadful  storm.  Th» 
ke  was  extremely  civil  and  hospitable — pressed  me  much  to  stay  longer 
I  g^  with  them,  the  Chancellor,  Speaker,  Windham,  and  Mrf .  Crewe, 
Penn,  to  see  the  School  founded  by  Mr.  Burke  for  the  male  children  of 
mch  emigrant  nobles ;  but  I  could  not  with  prudence  stay.  *  *  * 
much  for  poor  Mr.  Burke — certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
sent  century ;  and  I  think  I  might  8ay  the  best  orator  and  statesiftan  of 
dern  times.  He  had  his  passions  and  prejudices  to  which  I  did  not  sub- 
ibe;  but  I  always  admired  his  great  abilities,  friendship,  and  urbanity ; 
I  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  you  and  me,  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
•tial,  not  to  feel  and  lament  his  loss." 
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i</hn  Xugiiit,  La  haqawthj  to  tkfjNtttAm  oTliisH^ 
fopTwU,  in  Mtirr  to  Pfonds  fiw  Iw  intetrwU ;  ana  to  bi> 
"  mtimi;  belorad  bm  taconpanUt  wife,  Jaiw  Marj  Bitfkr." 
U  ififnt  thr  wbola  nf  hia  propcitj  in  fec>-«impl«>  To  Ta$ 
niM"',  itn-  Haritand,  whoar  htuband  wu  alire  at  the  ^ 
llu'  will  «Ba  (Iniwn  up  a  Icffacj-  wiu  left  of  .£1000. 

(Ill  a  t«l*l«t  Mck  aa  be  (tairtd,  ta  tbe  Mat}i  aisle  of  Bitt- 
t^oiiilicld  church,  in  tb»  following  inaeription : — 
Ifnf  tbii  pboe  IIm  inierred  aS 
Tliai  *u  morul  of  the 
Ulghl  Ilunounihlii  Edmunil  Surke, 
Wlio  <II«I  UD  Iht  Olh  or  Jul/,  I7tf7,  a^  68  yean: 
In  tliAuinairniT*  an  dipoaltwl  the  rc(fiain4  of  bi*  onlj  aon,  BJohud 
lliitki',  !'><[„  iwpTMHilaii*'  Id  ParUimumC  fnt  tbe  Borough  of  UaltDH. 
Who  JlHl  lbs  ed  Aupiul,  1T94, 1^  35: 
Vt  hlabrulher  ItlobuHl  Burke,  E«q.,  Barruter  at  law. 
And  lt<-ourder  of  the  City  of  BriiHol, 
Who    JlrMl   un    the  4(h   February,    1794: 
And  of  bl«  wlduw  JiuiH  Mary  Rurke,  who  died  oa  the  SdAodL 
181*,  Bgrd  78.-  ^^ 

*  A  (Vimd  ftdd*  a  few  fiirllivr  pnrticulan. 

"III.  II  Riiinil  Dioniinmnt  in  iho  wiulh  «lllcofBeaoon»fialdohurch— Tll 
utrni  i>ri>urko  IniiwUug  NugrDI,  oc ulp lured lu  Lold  relieL 
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Mrs.  Burke  continued  to  reside  at  Butler's  Court,  visited 
and  esteemed  by  all  the  friends  of  her  late  husband,  among 
whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windham  were  at  all  times  particularly 
attentive,  until  her  death,  April  2,  1812,  being  previously 
much  crippled  in  her  limbs  by  rheumatism.  It  was  believed 
ibr  some  time  that  she  was  the  author  of  a  novel  published 
in  1800,  caDed  "  Elliott,  or  Vicissitudes  of  Early  Life,"  but 
her  friends-  knew  this  was  not  the  fact,  though  the  pub« 
lisher  said  he  had  had  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  a  lady  of  that  name  residing  at  Beaconsfield,  whom 
he  understood  to  be  the  widow  of  Edmund  Burke.    The 

*'  On  a  cross  grules,  the  first  quarter  charged  with  a  lion  rampant  sable 
—Burke  impaling  Nugent — Ermine,  two  bars  gules— Nugent. 

"  Crest — On  a  wreath,  a  mountain  cat  sejant  guardant  proper,  gorged 
with  a  plain  collar  and  chained  or." 

From  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  family  with  that  of  Hariland,  it 
may  not  be  extraneous  to  introduce,  from  the  authority  of  my  antiquarian 
correspondent,  the  mortuary  notices  upon  its  members  in  Penn  church ; 
the  words  of  the  inscription  upon  the  General,  few  as  they  are,  but  ex- 
pressive, being  the  suj^gestion  of  Mr.  Burke. 

**  Near  the  vestry  door,  on  a  tablet  sculptured  with  military  trophies 
and  other  appropriate  emblems,  by  Hickey — the  arms  of  Haviland— 
argent  three  embattled  castles  sable,  impaling — Aston — argent — a  fess  and 
in  chief  three  lozenges  sable — inscribed — here  rest  the  remains  of  Gene* 
ral  William  Haviland,  late  Colonel  of  the  45th  Regiment  of  Infantry.*^ 
,  An  experienced  and  successful  commander  without  ostentation.  A  firm 
friend  without  profession.  A  good  man  without  pretence.  He  died  Sept. 
16,  1784,  ag^  67  years.—- Also  of  Mary,  relict  of  Wm.  Townly  Balfour, 
Esq.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  August  2,  1789, 
aged  56  years — after  having,  by  her  exemplary  patience,  pious  resigna- 
tion  under  a  long  and  severe  illness,  impressed  a  genuine  value  upon 
those  amiable  qualities  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  which 
made  her  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. — Also  of  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel 
Buxton  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, — in  whom  simplicity 
of  manners  adorned  a  fine  understandiug — the  love  of  her  duty  adorned 
the  practice  of  it — and  her  aflfection  was  rendered  inestimable  by  the  sin« 
oerity  and  truth  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  She  died  Sept. ldth,l  786, 
aged  29  years.  This  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  best  of 
husbands,  an  afilectionate  twin  sister,  and  a  dutiful  daughter,  is  erected 
by  their  disconsolate  survivor,  Salisbury  Haviland. 

*<  Mrs.  Salisbury  Haviland  herself  was  buried  at  Penn,  October  6, 1807, 
and  her  unmarried  sister,  Abigail  Aston,  who  had  lived  with  her,  was 
likewise  interred  Feb.  1 1th,  1814,  aged  80  years. — And  as  the  more  hum- 
ble friends  of  Mr.  Burke's  family  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of 
the  departed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  old  and  faithful  servants, 
Webster  and  his  wife,  repose  near  the  remains  of  their  master,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Beaconsfield;  the  former  dying  in  December,  1810,  the  latter 
in  August,  1818.*' 
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Ttai  Mitbor  howvTCr  wm  b  Hn.  Bmke  who  pobUsM  tl»  i  )ri 
*■  SuvTom  of  Bditli,"  nd  otlwr  tslea.  Some  tune  prmm  |  n 
Ui  li«r  (W«thi  she  mU  the  maiBdan  utd  estate  of  BulWi  I  & 
Court  to  htr  Bci^bour,  jBmea  Du  Pre,  Eaq.  <tf  Wiltoit  1 
Park,  for  £8S,G0U,  reeernng  the  use  of  the  houM  uj  I  3 
eroimda  during  het  life,  uid  Eur  one  j-vw  after  dealii.  91b.  '  F 
Tbomu  Hariluid,  tbe  meee  of  Mr.  Burke,  lived  with  faa  1  t 
ootil  ber  dceeaw,  under  the  promiw  of  being  made  her  bur,  j  i 
which  Ji(i*e*er  did  not  take  eibet.  Site  noeived  boweveri  I  '• 
legacy  of  £5000,  the  rvtoainder  of  Ibe  iwopertj  faviuj  fcfr  1 
quf^tbt-ii  to  Mrs.  Burke's  aim  oephev,  Mr.  Xugenl.  I 

Mra.  UaTiIaod  was  a  most  smiable  and  do^erviu^  vromu,  ] 
not  unworthy  of  relaticoisbip  to  her  celebrated  uncle,  who  in   \ 
his  letters,  was  alirnjB  larish  in  her  prsises.*     She  rMinJ    , 
to  live  at  Brompton  for  the  heoefit  of  her  Itenlth,  and  difd  1 
there  in  March,  ISLG,  at  the  age  of  fortT-six. — Her  bod,  tbn  I 
late  Thomas  Harilaod  Burke,  of  Lincoht'e  Ian,  in  eonse-  I 
quenee  of  Mr.  Burke's  brothers  dying  unmarried,  became  the  I 
only  repreHentatite  of  the  fiunily,  end  ae  such  assumed  the  1 
name  and  nrms  of  bis  uncle,  no  other  person  etanding  in  the    i 
same,  or  indeed  any  near  relationship  to  that  diatinguistKd 
ninn.     His  son  >u-,  Edniucd  Burke,  now  at  Eton,  and  two 
(laiightiTS  Hurv'ivG.    The  library,  and  all  the  tokeos  of  regard 
and  admirattoa  which  bo  had  received  frcon  the  good  and 
gri'ut  of  the  world,  devolved  with  the  bulk  of  the  property 
to  Mr.  Nugent.     The  pieces  of  sculpture  which  oronmeiitNl 
the  house  were  sold  by  auction  by  Cfiriatie,  and  aome  of  thein 
grace  tlie  British  Museum. 

An  old  and  costly  carved  chair  of  particular  workman^p, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  used  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nioUB,  was,  upon  aome  alteration  there,  displaced  and  prfr 
Bentcd  to  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  sold  among  hia  other  remsinB, 
anil  jiurchaaed  bv  Mr.  Peregrine  Dealtry,  of  Bradenhain 
House,  and  after  his  decease  m  1814  was  presented  by  hia 
sisters  to  Dr.  Parr,  who  proBerved  it  as  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  and  curiosities  of  Ilatton.  On  his  death  in  March 
1825,  it  waa  transferred  by  beq^ueat  to  Dr.  John  JohuBton*, 

•  flaviiifnocasiontoconeult  an  eminenl  surgeon  In  London  (Bff  D.  B.|, 
efler  being  a  widow,  he  fell  iii  lovt  with  her,  und  bang-  eiDvmelj  ricii. 
mudii  uu  utter  uf  ■  epl«Ddid  HtllrnieDl  hIods  with  hia  band,  vhicll  Add- 
evrr,  froni  hoidb  Mnuplei  aa  lo  ihs  iiinpriet;  of  second  marriBEW,  tk* 
thought  proper  la  decide. 
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(of  Birmingham,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is. — Such  is  the 
xegard  felt  for  even  trifling  memorials  of  the  great,  and  the 
desire  to  be  the  possessors. 

Butler's  Court  was  burnt  down  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
ti£  April,  1813,  having  been  let  to  a  clergyman  named  Jones, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  in  whose  occupation  the  accident 
took  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cliefden,  the  seat  of  his 
intimate  friend  Lord  Inchiquin,  only  five  miles  distant,  shared 
the  same  fate  a  few  years  before,  being  burnt  down  in  May 
1795.  Cliefden,  to  the  loss  of  which  Burke  adverts  in  one  of 
his  letters  is  celebrated  by  Pope;  and  there  Q-eorge  IV. 
mssed  some  of  his  younger  days.  This  house,  as  well  as 
butler's  Court,  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  Buckingham 
House,  with  a  grand  centre  connected  to  wings  by  corridors. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

His  Person — Manners — Habits — Conversational  Powers  and  Sallies — Pri- 
vate Character — Ardour  of  Temper  and  imputed  Irritability — Contem- 
porary Opinions  formed  of  him. 

~  Iir  adverting  to  the  public  and  private  characteristics  of 
this  celebrated  man,  there  will  be  found  so  much  to  commend, 
that  simple  justice  may  run  the  risk  of  being  deemed  indis- 
criminate panegyric.  Against  this  I  am  solicitous  to  guard 
by  giving  in  addition  to  any  estimate  of  my  own  of  those 
merits  the  opinions  of  others  more  competent  perhaps  to  con- 
vey a  correct  judgment.  Several  of  these  were  well  acquainted 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  facts  they  respectively  state, 
and  some  being  opposed  to  him  on  political  topics  will  not 
be  suspected  of  bestowing  undeserved  praise. 

To  give  a  just  representation  of  a  great  political  character, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  constant  contention  inse- 
parable at  least,  from  the  calling  he  pursues,  is  a  laborious 
indeed,  but  not  an  impracticable  undertaking.  To  give  such 
la  representation  as  shall  be  universally  acceptable,  is  from  the 
spirit  of  party,  not  always  easy.  A  statesman  is  usually  to  the 
tnass  of  the  world  an  object  of  suspicion  during,  or  near 
to,  the  time  in  which  he  lives.  If  there  be  two  ways  of  con- 
steoing  his  conduct,  the  un&vx^T^rable  side  is  commonly  taken ; 
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vet  tbe  eontnrr  impretmoa  wouU  be  nearer  to  tmlli,  tatt 
tU  public  men  1^  is  tbe  moat  interoted  io  doiug,  or  m  taaang 
to  do  rigbt,  wh(.-tber  be  looks  to  tbe  coDtioiwiice  of  prcMOt 
power,  or  to  the  poMeaeioD  of  that  whiob  ever^  mau  would 
hare  if  he  oould,  naiDelr,  postfaoinoas  reputation.  It  u  ths 
duty  therefore,  of  the  biographer  or  hutoriaD  diligently  ID 
attiiod  to  this;  to  give  even  to  questionable  characten  U 
attentive  and  impartial,  if  not  farourublc  considemtjon.  Thii 
is  the  biuiness  oot  merely  of  commou  oharit^'  but  of  BbiA 
justice ;  for  ootwithetantiing  eo  many  eicbunations  againtt 
poor  human  nature,  raucb  more  of  good  ia  found  amofig  mm.- 
kind  tbtm  we  are  wiHing  to  acknowledge.  !Many  8t»te» 
men,  fcoweyer  unpopiJui-  or  imprudent  in  their  politic^ 
have  not  been  without  high  public  aa  well  as  piifate  yirtues. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  crimes  are  charged,  where 
no  flusnieion  attaches,  and  where  eien  adrenariea  have  been 
compelled  to  render  praiae,  the  task  of  the  narrator  ia  ncces- 
earily  more  agreeable.  Such  is  the  caae  with  Mr.  Burke. 
Judged  therefore  by  this  standard,  he  will  be  acknowledged 
to  be  not  merely  a  great  but  an  eminently  good  man,  in 
whose  character  or  couduct  there  will  be  found  little  which 
the  most  devoted  admirer  need  be  afraid  to  probe,  little  if 
human  inlirmity  over  which  an  enemy  can  triumph ;  for  In 
errors  whatever  they  were,  chiefly  arose  from  pushing  tiii 
paasioiia  of  virtue  to  excess. 

In  person  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  erect, 
well-formed,  never  very  robust ;  when  young,  expert  in  the 
sports  of  liis  country  and  time,  active  in  habits  suited  to  bis 
years  until  his  last  illness,  and  always  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  particularly  active  in  mind,  having  nothing  of  what 
he  called  "  that  master-vice,  sloth,"  inhia  composition,  Eii 
countenance  in  early  life  possessed  considerable  BweetneWi 
and  by  his  female  friends  wofi  esteemed  handsome.  At  t 
later  period,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  marked,  particulsrfj 
when  unexcited,  by  expression,  which  from  the  well- 
known  qunlitiea  of  his  mind  many  persona  expected  to 
see.  Hut  the  lines  of  thought  were  erident,  and  when  ani- 
mated by  discussion,  there  was  an  occasional  working  of  tbe 
brow,  occasioned  partly  by  being  near-sighted,  which  let  ths 
attentive  observer  into  the  secret  of  the  powerful  workings 
within.  From  this  defective  state  of  vision,  ho  frequaoS, 
from  about  the  year  1780,  wore  spectacles,      Aji  Iiiu 
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itenuy  lady  of  talent — and  ladies  we  may  admit  are  tsompetent 
idges  in  such  matters — who  enjojed  the  pleasure  of  his 
equaintance,  thus  describes  him  to  me  at  the  age  of  fifby. 

^  He  was  the  handsomest  man  I  recollect  to  have  seen ; 
is  stature  about  six  feet,  well-made,  portly,  but  not  cor* 
ident.  His  countenance  was  such  as  a  painter  would  find 
#  difficult  precisely  to  draw  (and  indeed  I  always  understood 
hey  complained  of  the  difficulty)  :  its  expression  frequently 
arying,  but  always  full  of  benevolence,  marked  in  my 
pinion  by  strong  intellect,  and  sofbened  by  sensibili^.  •  •  * 
L  full-length  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  Examina- 
ioD.  Hall  of  Dublin  University;  the  figure,  features, 
nd  complexion    are  like  his  ;    but  the  countenaiibe,   as 

whole,  by  no  means  does  him  justice.  •  *  •  ••  He 
ras  a  most  delightful  companion,  and  had  the  art  of 
3ndering  the  timid  easy  in  his  company.  His  conversation, 
rhich  was  often  serious  and  instructive,  abounded  at  other 
imes  with  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humour;  whatever 
ubject  he  spoke  upon,  and  he  spoke  upon  all,  he  excelled  in, 
s  if  it  had  formed  a  particular  study ;  and  his  language 
hough  sometimes  considered  ornamented  on  public  occasions, 
ras  distinguished  by  a  fascinating  simplici^,  yet  powerful 
nd  appropriate  beyond  what  I  can  tell." — Another  lady, 
dth  whose  iiusband,  who  was  a  relatioft,  he  occasionally 
pent  a  day  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  in  London,  describes 
mi  nearly  in  the  same  terms — "  His  address  frank,  yet 
ignified ;  his  conversation  interesting  and  various ;  and, 
wrticularly  in  female  society,  playful  and  amusing  in  a  high 
egree." — The  best .  pictures  of  him  are  those  painted  by 
Seynolds,  Eomney  and  Barry,  from  one  of  the  former  of 
bich  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this  volume  is  taken. 
•he  original  is  in  possession  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  being  beJ 
ueathed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Burke.  That  which  hangs  in  the 
ixamination  Theatre  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  taken 
i  a  much  later  period  of  life,  the  face  shorter  than  in  Sir 
oshua's,  with  something  of  contemplative  severity  in  the  ex- 
ression.  A  better  likeness,  as  is  commonly  said,  is  that 
lodelled  in  wax  and  finely  finished  by  T.  R.  Poole,  but  it 
lould  be  remembered  that  it  was  taken  at  a  later  period  of 
fe  than  any  of  the  pictures; 

Of  the  bust  by  Hickey,  which  has  been  noticed  as 
aving    been    presented   by    his   nephew,    Mr,  Haviland 

■  ■      ■  2  H 
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When  emminwl  after  death,  Uia  heart  wm  found  to  ^ 
pretuninturaUj  enlarged,  afftrduig  cootinnation  to  thebeBet 
if  the  common  idea  of  Bympathy  oetweeii  the  heart  and  the 
atTeetions  of  the  mind  b«  founded  in  fact,  that  grief  for  tiw 
loHs  of  his  son  killed  him.  An  alwox'M  hod  likewise  formed 
in  his  side,  wbicb  eomo  of  li)»  medieal  attendants,  amoag 
whom  was  Dr.  Lynn  of  Windsor,  considered  of  a  caneeroiu 
nature.  Sir  Gilbert  Bhuin  who  hud  been  previousij  con- 
sulted, informed  me  in  a  long  conversation  on  this  subjwt, 
that  he  bad  arrived  at  that  concluaion  from  tbo  first,  uf 
the  disotuie  being  a  scirrhous  affection  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  15tU  of  July  he  was  buried  according  to  his  desira 
in  BeaeonsfieJd  church,  in  the  same  grave  with  Iiis  eon  aoa 
brother.  The  bodv  had  been  removed  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Salisbury  Ilavilauu  in  the  towu  of  Bsaconsfiold  the  previoui 
day  for  the  convenience  of  a  walking  procession  to  the  churchi 
in  which  ceremony  seventy  members  of  the  benefit  societ; 
he  had  patronised,  clad  in  nioumiDg,  preceded  the  corp3& 
"  Soon  niter  five  o'clock."  writes  the  antiquarian  GorrcspoD- 
dent  whose  communications  have  alreadj  bcon  nuticc^d,  "an 
immense  number  of  carriages  had  arrived  in  Die  town  {rum 
London  and  other  places,  which  conveyed  many  distinguislied 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pay  the  last  msik 
of  attention  to  the  remains  of  this  admired  and  celebnted 
man.  I  never  witnessed  a  more  imposing  solemnity.  It 
was  not  merely  moumiug  in  exterior ;  I  knew  many,  mow 
especially  among  the  poorer  cloaaes,  who  felt,  and  afaowej 
that  they  felt,  the  losB  of  a  friend.     The  pall  was  borne  by 

Bir  Gilbert  EUiut,  sftenrarda  Barl 

of  Alintci. 
The    Sptwker  of  tht    IToiine   of 

'      -        Mr,  Windham. 

Lord     Choacellor    Ijiugbborou^ 
afMrwarde  Eurl  of  fioel^n. 

mding  country,  as  you  have  lA- 
served,  omitted  to  be  in  attendance  on  this  occasion ;  and 
nil  the  neighbouring  pulpits  in  alluding  to  his  loss  paid  thst 
tribute  to  his  private  virtues  which  none.Vhatover  might  be 
.their  political  qpjniona,  could  well  withhold,"  Mr,  Fok  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commnns  that  he  should  be  interred 
in  tlie  national  receptacle  for  illustrious  talents,  Westminster 
Abbey— an  honour  which  he  was  informed  the  terms  of  the 
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"Wiil  of  tlie  deceased  precluded.  The  writer  has  been  informed 
finom  authoritj  which  he  cannot  question  (Mr.  Haviland 
Burke)  5  that  this  fact  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  previous 
fco  the  proposal  being  made  in  the  House;  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  by  some  of  Burke's  friends  was,  that  as  he 
knew  the  proposal  could  not  be  complied  with,  he  introduced 
it  to  preserve  a  seeming  show  of  liberality  towards  his  memory 
which  was  not  in  reality  felt.  This  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  si 
mistake,  or  at  least  an  erroneous  conclusion.  But  it  is  true, 
that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Fox  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Nagle,  who  wrote 
off  to  him  an  account  of  the  decease  of  his  old  associate  soon 
alter  it  took  place,  and  detailing  some  particulars  of  the 
conversation  which  preceded  it,  was  a  cold  common-place.* 
'  In  his  will,  disinclination  is  expressed  to  unnecessary  ex« 
pense  in  the  funeral,  or  to  posthumous  honours  beyond  a 
simple  inscription  on  the  flag  stone  or  on  a  small  tablet  on 
the  church  wall.  This  restriction,  though  in  accordance  with 
his  unpretending  habits,  may  be  considered  an  instance  of 

*  Dr.  Buroey  who  attended  him  to  the  grave,  gave  the  following^  aooount 
io  his  daughter — **  I  was  invited  to  poor  Mr.  Burke's  funeral  hy  Mrs. 
Grewe  and  two  notes  from  Beaconsfield.     Malone  and  I  went  to  Bulstrode 
tc»ether  in  my  ear  this  day  seven-night,  with  two  horses  added  to  mine. 
Mrs.  Crewe  had  invited  me  thither  when  she  went  down  first.     We  found' 
^tf  Duke  of. P.  (Portland)  there ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Wind- 
Itam  came  to  dinner.    The  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, could  not  leave  London  till  four  o'clock,  hut  arrived  a  little  after 
seven.     We  all  set  off  together  to  Beaconsfield,  where  we  found  the  rest 
of  the  pall-hearers — Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Inchiquin  and  Sir  Gilhert 
Elliot,  with  Doctors  King  and  Laurence,  Fred.  North,  Dudley  North,  and. 
many  of  the  deceased's  private  friendH,  though  by  his  repeated  injunctions 
the  funeral  was  to  be  very  private.  We  had  all  hatbands,  scarfs,  and  gloves ; 
and  he  left  a  list  to  whom  rings  of  remembrance  are  to  be  sent,  among 
whom  my  name  occurred ;  and  a  jeweller  has  been  here  for  my  measure.  I 
went  back  to  Bulstrode  by  invitation,  with  the  two  Dukes,  the  Chancellor 
and  Speaker,  Windham,  Malone,  and  Secretary  King*.    I  stayed  there  till 
Sunday  evening,  and  got  home  just  before  the  dreadful  storm.     Th» 
Duke  was  extremely  civil  and  hospitable — pressed  me  much  to  stay  longer 
and  go  with  them,  the  Chancellor,  Speaker,  Windham,  and  Mrf .  Crewe, 
to  Penn,  to  see  the  School  founded  by  Mr.  Burke  for  the  male  children  of 
French  emigrant  nobles ;  but  I  could  not  with  prudence  stay.    *  *  * 
So  much  for  poor  Mr.  Burke — certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
present  oentur}' ;  and  I  think  I  might  8ay  the  best  orator  and  statesiAan  of 
modem  times.    He  had  his  passions  and  prejudices  to  which  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe; but  I  always  admired  his  great  abilities,  friendship,  and  urbani^ ; 
and  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  you  and  me,  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
partial,  not  to  feel  and  lament  his  loss." 
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st'lt'-iK'Tiinl  in  a  public  man;  for  though  rank,  and  honours,  j 
ami  uiniii'v  may  be  rc'fusod  by  such  when  alive,  there  are  ^  i 
{)(r]i:i])s  tew  who  would  decline  the  monumental  braas,  or  i' 
iiwiil'lc,  or  inscription,  which  conveys  to  poBterity  some  in*  I  '< 
timaiion  that  their  merits,  were  at  least  in  part  estimated  ; 
ami  \ allied  bv  their  contemporaries*     His  reason  for  advert- 
iiiu'tn  the  subject  ho  expresses  to  be  "because  I  know  the 
ji.'uMial  kindness  to  me  of  some  of  my  friends;  but  I  haye 
liad  in  my  life  too  nnieh  of  noise  and  compliment." — The 
llr.-t    clause   in   this  testamentary   document   marks  in  a 
iiianmr  e(|ually  striking;,  his  piety,  and  attachment  to  his  de« 
|iari«  «l  kindred  : — **  Aceordinji;  to   the  ancient,   good,  and 
laiiilahlr  eustoni  of  which  my  heart  and  understanding  recog* 
ni/r  tin'  ju'nju-ietv,  1  bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  hoping  for 
his  nunv  unlv  tliroui^h  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
J«>us  Christ.     !Mv  bodv  1  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  churck 
at  IJcaeonsiiehl,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dearest  brother 
and  my  diarest  son,  in  all  humility  praying  that  as  we  have 
livt'il  in  pertirt  unity  together,  we  may  together  have  apart   ' 
in  the  nsurreetion  of  the  just."     His  brother-in-law,  Wr.    ^ 
.).»hn  Nugent,  he  bequeaths  to  the  protection  of  his  political 
tVirmls,  in  orcli-r  to  provide  for  his  interests;  and!^  to  his    , 
*•  r  nt  iicly  beloved  and  ineomparablc  wife,  Jane  Mary  Burke,"    ' 
i-  iriven  the  whole  of  his  property  in  fee-simple.     To  hij 
nlri.',  Mrs.  llaviland,  whose  husband  was  alive  at  the  time 
tlic  will  was  drawn  up  a  le<;acy  was  left  of  ^1000. 

On  a  tablet  such  as  he  desired,  in  the  south  aisle  of  Bea* 
(•(»n>rnld  church,  is  the  following  inscription: — 

rsear  tliis  place  lit'8  interred  all 
TImt  wiiH  mortal  of  the 
lli<^l)t  Ilunourahle  Edmund  Burke, 
AVho  (li(.d  on  the  Otli  of  July,  1797,  aged  68  years: 

Til  tlic  snme  *^nivi?  are  deposited  the  remains  of  his  only  son,  Richard 
iJuik.',  11"«(|.,  re]»n'}4oiitative  in  Parliament  for  the  Boroug^h  of  Malton. 
AVlio  died  the  2d  Aug^ust,  1794,  sged  35 : 

Of  his  brother  Ilicliard  Ihirke,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law, 
And  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
"Who   died   on   the  4th  February,    1794: 


And  of  his  widow  Jane  Alary  Burke,  who  died  on  the  2d  April, 

1812,ajjed  78.* 

•  A  friend  adds  a  few  further  particulars. 

*'  On  a  mural  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of  Beaconsfield  church— Ho 
arms  of  Burke  impaling  Nuijent,  sculptured  in  bold  relie£ 
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Mrs.  Burke  continued  to  reside  at  Butler's  Court,  visited 
and  esteemed  by  all  the  friends  of  her  late  husband,  among 
whom  Mr.  and  iirs.  Windham  were  at  all  times  particularly 
attentiye,  until  her  death,  April  2,  1812,  being  previously 
much  crippled  in  her  limbs  by  rheumatism.  It  was  believed 
ibr  some  time  that  she  was  the  author  of  a  novel  published 
in  1800,  caUed  "  Elliott,  or  Vicissitudes  of  Early  Life,"  but 
her  friends-  knew  this  was  not  the  fact,  though  the  pub- 
lisher said  he  had  had  correspondence  on  the  subject 
•with  a  lady  of  that  name  residing  at  Beaconsfield,  whom 
he  understood  to  be  the  widow  of  Edmund  Burke*    The 

*'  On  a  oro8A  gfules,  the  first  quarter  charged  with  a  lion  rampant  sable 
—Burke  impaling  Nugent — Ermine,  two  bars  g^es— Nugent. 

*'  Crest — On  a  wreath,  a  mountain  cat  sejant  guardant  proper,  gorged 
with  a  plain  collar  and  chained  or." 

From  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  family  with  that  of  Hariland,  it 
may  not  be  extraneous  to  introduce,  from  the  authority  of  my  antiquarian 
correspondent,  the  mortuary  notices  upon  its  members  in  Penn  church  ; 
the  words  of  the  inscription  upon  the  General,  few  as  they  are,  but  ex- 
pressive) being  the  su;;gestion  of  Mr.  Burke. 

"  Near  the  vestry  door,  on  a  tablet  sculptured  with  military  trophies 
and  other  appropriate  emblems,  by  Hickey — the  arms  of  Haviland— 
argent  three  embattled  castles  sable,  impaling — Aston — argent — a  fess  and 
in  chief  three  lozenges  sable — inscribed — here  rest  the  remains  of  Gene* 
ltd  William  Haviland,  late  Colonel  of  the  45th  Regiment  of  Infantry.*^ 
,  An  experienced  and  successful  commander  without  ostentation.  A  firm 
fHend  without  profession.  A  good  man  without  pretence.  He  died  Sept. 
16,  1784,  ag^  67  years. — Also  of  Mary,  relict  of  Wm.  Townly  Balfour, 
Esq.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  August  2,  1789, 
aged  56  years — after  having,  by  her  exemplary  patience,  pious  resig^a- 
tion  under  a  long  and  severe  illness,  impressed  a  genuine  value  upon 
those  amiable  qua^^ties  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  which 
made  her  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. — Also  of  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel 
Buxton  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,— in  whom  simplicity 
of  manners  adorned  a  fine  understandiug — the  love  of  her  duty  adorned 
the  practice  of  it — and  her  affection  was  rendered  inestimable  by  the  sin« 
oerity  and  truth  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  She  died  Sept. ldth,l  786, 
aged  29  years.  This  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  best  of 
husbands,  an  affectionate  twin  sister,  and  a  dutiful  daughter,  is  erected 
by  their  disconsolate  survivor,  Salisbury  Haviland. 

*'  Mrs.  Salisbury  Haviland  herself  was  buried  at  Penn,  October  6, 1807, 
and  her  unmarried  sister,  Abigail  Aston,  who  had  lived  with  her,  was 
likewise  interred  Feb.  lltb,  1814,  aged  80  years. — And  as  the  more  hum- 
ble friends  of  Mr.  Burke's  family  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of 
the  departed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  old  and  faithful  servants, 
Webster  and  his  wife,  repose  near  the  remains  of  their  master,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Beaconsfield ;  the  former  dying  in  December,  1810,  the  latter 
in  August,  1818." 


logacv  of  £5000,  the  remainder  of  the  propertj 
queaibed  to  Mrs.  Burke's  own  nephew,  Mr.  Nugi 

Mrs.  Ilaviland  was  a  most  amiable  and  deservi 
not  unworthy  of  relationship  to  her  celebrated  un^ 
his  li'tttTS,  was  always  lavish  in  her  praises.*  I 
to  live  Jit  Brompton  for  the  benefit  of  her  healtl 
there  in  !March,  1816,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. — H 
late  Thomas  ilaviland  Burke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
quence  of  ^^r.  Burke's  brothers  dying  unmarried,  1 
only  ropressentaiive  of  the  family,  and  as  such  as 
name  and  arms  of  his  uncle,  no  other  person  stani 
same,  or  indeed  any  near  relationship  to  that  dig 
man.  His  son  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  now  at  Eto 
(laughters  sunive.  The  library,  and  all  the  token 
and  admiration  which  he  had  received  from  the 
great  of  the  world,  devolved  with  the  bulk  of  th 
to  ^Ir.  Nugent.  Tlie  pieces  of  sculpture  which  o 
the  house  were  sold  by  auction  by  Christie,  and  soi 
grace  the  British  Museum. 

All  old  and  costly  carved  chair  of  particular  wo] 
which  had  been  for  many  years  used  in  the  Hous 
mons,  was,  upon  some  alteration  there,  displace 
seiited  to  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  sold  among  his  oth< 
ami  purchased  by  Mr.  Peregrine  Dealtry,  of  ] 
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«f  Binningham,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is. — Such  is  the 
xegard  felt  for  even  trifling  memorials  of  the  great,  and  the 
desire  to  be  the  possessors. 

Butler's  Court  was  burnt  down  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
<if  April,  1813,  having  been  let  to  a  clergyman  named  Jones, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  in  whose  occupation  the  accident 
took  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cliefden,  the  seat  of  his 
intimate  Mend  Lord  Inchiquin,  only  five  miles  distant,  shared 
the  same  fate  a  few  years  before,  being  burnt  down  in  May 
1795.  Cliefden,  to  the  loss  of  which  Burke  adverts  in  one  of 
his  letters  is  celebrated  by  Pope;  and  there  Q-eorge  IV. 
TOssed  some  of  his  younger  days.  Tbis  house,  as  well  as 
Butler's  Court,  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  Buckingham 
House,  with  a  grand  centre  connected  to  wings  by  corridors. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

His  Person — Manners — Habits — Conversational  Powers  and  Sallies — Pri- 
vate Character — Ardour  of  Temper  and  imputed  Irritability — Contem- 
porary Opinions  formed  of  him. 

-  Ys  adverting  to  the  public  and  private  characteristics  of 
this  celebrated  man,  there  will  be  found  so  much  to  commend, 
that  simple  justice  may  run  the  risk  of  being  deemed  indis- 
criminate panegyric.  Against  this  I  am  solicitous  to  guard 
by  giving  in  addition  to  any  estimate  of  my  own  of  those 
merits  the  opinions  of  others  more  competent  perhaps  to  con- 
vey a  correct  judgment.  Several  of  these  were  well  acquainted 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  facts  they  respectively  state, 
and  some  being  opposed  to  him  on  political  topics  will  not 
be  suspected  of  bestowing  undeserved  praise. 

To  give  a  just  representation  of  a  great  political  character, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  constant  contention  inse- 
parable at  least,  from  the  calling  he  pursues,  is  a  laborious 
indeed,  but  not  an  impracticable  undertaking.  To  give  such 
a  representation  as  shall  be  universally  acceptable,  is  from  the 
spirit  of  party,  not  always  easy.  A  statesman  is  usually  to  the 
mass  of  the  world  an  object  of  suspicion  during,  or  near 
to,  the  time  in  which  he  lives.  If  there  be  two  ways  of  con- 
strcdng  his  conduct,  the  unfavourable  side  is  commonly  taken ; 
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yet  the  contrary  impresBton  would  be  nearer  to  truth,  fi»et 
all  public  men  he  ia  the  most  interested  in  doing,  or  in  uuiiig 
to  do  right,  whether  he  looks  to  the  continuance  of  preemt 
poircr,  or  to  the  poesrasiou  of  that  which  every  man  woolj 
have  if  he  could,  nanielv,  poathumoua  reputation.  It  b  Dm 
duty  therefore,  of  the  biographer  or  hiatorian  diligently  to 
attend  to  this ;  to  gire  even  to  questionable  charactora  im 
attentive  and  impartial,  if  not  favourable  consideration.  Thu 
is  the  busineBS  not  merelr  of  uommon  charity  but  of  strict 
justice ;  for  notwithstaoding  ao  many  esclamations  ^aiuit 
poor  human  nature,  much  more  of  good  ia  found  among  man- 
kind than  we  are  n-illing  to  acknowledge.  Many  Btates- 
men,  however  unpopular  or  imprudent  in  their  politin^ 
have  not  been  without  high  public  as  well  aa  private  virtueBi 
But  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  crimes  are  charged,  when 
no  suspicion  attaches,  and  where  even  adreraaries  have  been 
compelled  to  render  praiae,  the  taak  of  the  narrator  ia  nece*- 
aarily  more  agreeable.  Such  ia  the  case  with  Mr.  Burke, 
Judged  therefore  by  this  etandard,  he  will  be  acknowledged 
to  be  not  merely  a  great  but  an  eminently  good  man,  in 
whose  character  or  conduct  there  vtill  bo  found  little  whicli 
the  uioflt  devoted  admirer  need  bo  afraid  to  probe,  little  of 
human  infirmity  over  which  an  enemy  can  triumph  ;  for  his 
errora  whatever  they  were,  chiefly  aroae  from  puehing  tbe 
pasaiona  of  virtue  to  excess. 

In  person  he  waa  about  five  feet  ten  iuohea  high,  erect, 
well -formed,  never  very  robust ;  when  young,  eapert  ia  the 
aporta  of  his  country  and  time,  active  in  habits  suited  to  hiB 
yeara  until  his  last  illnesa,  and  alwaya  it  need  aeorcely  ba 
added,  particularly  active  in  mind,  having  nothing  of  what 
he  called  "  that  master-vice,  sloth,"  in  hia  composition..  Hia 
countenance  in  early  life  poasessod  considerable  eweetneas, 
and  by  his  female  frienda  vox  esteemed  handsome.  At  a 
later  period,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  marked,  particitlarir 
■when  uneicited,  by  eipreasion,  which  from  the  well- 
known  qualities  of  hia  mind  many  persona  expected  to 
aee.  But  the  lines  of  thought  were  evident,  and  when  ani- 
mated by  discussion,  there  was  an  occasional  working  of  tba 
brow,  occasioned  partly  by  being  near-sighted,  which  let  tha 
attentive  obaerver  into  the  aecret  of  the  powerfiil  workingi 
within.  From  this  defective  state  of  vision,  he  &equ^th',  I 
Iront  about  the  year  1780,  won  Bpectades,     An  Im 
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literary  lady  of  talent — ^and  ladies  we  may  admit  are  tsbmpetent 
judges  in  such  matters — who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  thus  describes  him  to  me  at  the  age  of  fifby. 
;  '*  He  was  the  handsomest  man  I  recollect  to  have  seen ; 
his  stature  about  six  feet,  well-made,  portly,  but  not  cor* 
pulent.  His  countenance  was  such  as  a  painter  would  find 
|t  difficult  precisely  to  draw  (and  indeed  I  always  understood 
they  complained  of  the  difficulty)  :  its  expression  frequently 
varying,  but  always  full  of  benevolence,  marked  in  my 
opinion  by  strong  intellect,  and  softened  by  sensibili^.  *  •  * 
A.  full-length  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  Examina- 
tion Hall  of  Dublin  University;  the  figure,  features, 
and  complexion  are  like  his  ;  but  the  countenaiibe,  as 
a  whole,  by  no  means  does  him  justice.  •  *  •  ••  He 
was  a  most  delightful  companion,  and  had  the  art  of 
rendering  the  timid  easy  in  his  company.  His  conversation, 
which  was  often  serious  and  instructive,  abounded  at  other 
times  with  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humour;  whatever 
subject  he  spoke  upon,  and  he  spoke  upon  all,  he  excelled  in, 
as  if  it  had  formed  a  particular  study ;  and  his  language 
tiiough  sometimes  considered  ornamented  on  public  occasions, 
was  distinguished  by  a  fascinating  simplici^,  yet  powerful 
and  appropriate  beyond  what  I  can  tell." — Another  lady, 
with  whose  husband,  who  was  a  relatioft,  he  occasionally 
spent  a  day  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  in  London,  describes 
him  nearly  in  the  same  terms — "  His  address  frank,  yet 
^gnified ;  his  conversation  interesting  and  various ;  and, 
Pfffticularly  in  female  society,  playful  and  amusing  in  a  high 
degree." — The  best  pictures  of  him  are  those  painted  by 
Beynolds,  Eomney  and  Barry,  from  one  of  the  former  of 
which  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this  volume  is  taken. 
The  original  is  in  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  being  beJ 
gueathed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Burke.  That  which  hangs  in  the 
Examination  Theatre  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  taken 
at  a  much  later  period  of  life,  the  face  shorter  than  in  Sir 
Joshua's,  with  something  of  contemplative  severity  in  the  ex- 
pression. A  better  likeness,  as  is  commonly  said,  is  that 
modelled  in  wax  and  finely  finished  by  T.  R.  Poole,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  taken  at  a  later  period  "of 
life  than  any  of  the  pictures; 

Of  the  bust  by  Hickey,  which  has  been  noticed  as 
having  been  presented  by  his  nephew,  Mr,  Haviland 
:   .     .  .  2  H 
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I»m'k»s   ti)  tlio  liritish  Musi'um,  the  history  is  somewhat    j 
rurii.ii-.     It  :i}»]u'ai's  tliat  Qiu-eii  Caroline,  when  Princess  of 
\V:ii.-.  |in»t«'ssiiiL:  «rt*at  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke,  wrote  to    j 
.Mr>.  IJurki' at    But Ut'h  Court,  n'queating  permission  for  a 
ra-i    t.»   Ih'  taki'ii  from  the  Imst  in  her  possession  for  a 
(••■lit  rtimi   wliii-ii   she  was  then  making  of  the  celebrated 
iiM-n  nt'  tlit>  British  nation.     jMr».  Burke,  pleased  at  having 
(iiii>   hxiKMir   )>ai(l   to   her  hushand,   and    conceiving    that 
till-  ii.riiiorial  t»t'  him  rould  not  be  better  or  more  safely 
j.:.i..'i  liiau  iun»\al  custody,  otlered  to  her  Eoyal  Highnesses 
aii«  j'lainf  a  prrsi'iit  of  the  bust  itself.     The  otter  was  ao 
ti  |iTimI.     Nn  sui-h  eolleetion  however  as  had  been  stated,  vas 
t  \.  r  t"»rnu'«l.     At  the  sale  of  her  Boyal  llighness's  eftectsat 
(■..ii:i:iiii:lit  House,  the  bust  having  been  found  a.jid  some 
I.Mii.-.linM  rulibisli,  received  among  other  articles  a  place  in    i 
til.'  rataloi^ue  nf  the  auctioniTr.      In  this  situation  Mrs.    • 
'riii>iii.i>  Ilaviland  heard  of  it.  and  gave  a  commission  to  hare    ( 
t!i:s  1.  lit-  i.t'  lu  r  uncU*  privately  purchased  ;  but  the  sum  de- 
iii.iiiiK  <1  luiiiL,'  e\nrl)itant,  it  wa«  thought  better  to  await 
jiuliii-   sail'.       ll<Te,  a  strong  ctmtest    for  its    possession 
r'l-u.  .1  with  Turnei-elli,  the  sculptor,  who  expressed  some 
:t!i\i(ty    tor    itn    acquisition   upon   which   he   put   a  high 
\.-iliii';    and   to   him   in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of  the 
:i::i  lit   of  .Mrs.  Ilaviland,  it  was  knocked  down.     A  dispute 
ari-iii'_:.  it  was  again  put  up.     Turnerelli  in  the  mean  time 
limiihu'  tliat  as  a  relative  of  Mr.  Burke  liad  determined  on 
i!..'  I  inhase,  further  contention  on  his  part  would  be  vain, 
ri  !iiiiiii>)icd  his  opposition,  and  therefore  it  was  eventually 
j.riMiiit  «1  tor  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

Lik«'  Mr.  I'ox,  Burke  ap])eared  somewhat  negligent  in 
«lr.  >s.  hcini;  latterly  distinguished  by  a  tight  brown  coat 
^»  I  iiiini^  to  iiiipcile  fnu'dom  of  moticm  and  a  little  bob-wig 
uii'i  I'lirls,  ^\hi(•ll  in  addition  t(»  spectacles,  made  his  person 
r.'.n^iii/ahh'  hy  tliose  who  had  never  previously  seen  him 
thr  iiK'iiicnt  he  rose  to  speak  in  the  House  oi  Commons. 
'riinu.rh  nn  ardent  lover  of  poetry,  which. he  prized  at  every 
ju  ri.Ml  of  life,  and  more  especially  that  of  Milton*  as  furnish- 

*  Like  Johnson,  (ioldsmith,  and  many  others,  he  had  a  very  poor 
ojiii.:..!!,  as  is  i-vidrnt  in  his  letter  of  criticism  ou  the  arta  to  Bsirry,  ctf' 
(.».--«:;i!i  ;  !ie>iiles  which,  three-lburths  lit  least,  he  said,  of  the  productioiu 
a>crili((l  to  that  Jincient  he  considered  to  be  forg'eries,  so  entirely,  that 
th(>  writer  liad  not  even  tradition  to  build  upon,  thouj^h  in  othen  no  doubt 
he  had  made  use  of  local  and  romantic  tales.     **  IS'otliing,"  he  said,  "  bot 
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ing  the  grandeat  imagerj  in  the  language,  yet  edntrary  to  th« 
common  idea  that  love  for  poetry  and  for  music  go  together, 
he  had  little  ear  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  known,  h^  none 
at  all ;  and  it  has  heen  remarked  that  the  ears  of  Mr.  Pitt 
^d  Dr.  Johnson  were  equally  tuneless.  From  the  slight 
peculiarity  in  his  gait  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  Sir  Joshua 
who  as  an  artist  had  an  eye  to  these  things,  used  to  say  that 
it  sometimes  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  having  two  left  legsk 
He  received  people  frequently  in  the  library  and  dressing- 
•room ;  and  here  when  busily  occupied  on  important  subjects, 
which  during  much  of  his  parliamentary  life  was  the  case,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  letters  witn  apparently  careless 
ikcility.  With  writings  intended  for  the  press  he  was  on 
the  conftary  fastidious.  Great  pains  and  frequent  and 
careful  revisions  were  expended  upon  such  whenever  he 
aimed  at  making  a  strong  impression.  Blots  and  erasures 
were  of  course  numerous,  so  as  to  render  his  manuscripts 
frequently  difficult  to  decipher  to  those  not  accustomed  to 
the  task.  The  matter  itself  of  his  compositions  was  rarely 
altered  ;  but  the  arrangement,  illustration,  and  turn  of  the 
aentences,  very  frequently.  Habit  however  had  rendered 
the  most  perspicuous  modes  of  expression  so  familiar,  that 
in  this  respect  his  most  hastily  written  and  confidential 
communications  offer  little  for  critical  remark. 

His  address  in  private  life  possessed  something  of  a 
chivalrous  air — noble  in  bearing,  yet  unaffected  and  unre- 
served, impressing  upon  strangers  of  every  rank  by  his  force 
and  novelty  of  remark  the  conviction  of  being  a  remarkable 
man.  "  Sir,'*  said  Johnson,  to  exemplify  this,  "  if  Burke  were 
to  go  into  a  stable  to  give  directions  about  his  horse,  the  ostler 
would  say, '  We  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.*  '*  His 
manner  in  mixed  society  was  unobtrusive,  surrendering  at 
once  his  desire  to  talk  to  any  one  who  bad,  or  who  thought  he 
had,  the  least  claim  to  be  heard.  '*  Where  a  loud-tongued 
talker  was  in  company,'*  writes  Cumberland,  "Edmund  Burke 
declined  all  claims  upon  attention."  When  Johnson  one 
evening  seized  upon  every  topic  of  discourse  that  was  started, 
and  an  auditor  after  quitting  the  company,  remarked  to 
Burke  that  he  should  have  liked  to  hear  more  frcMn  another 
person,  meaning  him,  "  Oh  no,**  replied  the  latter,  ^*  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him.*'     To  the  lower 

ibe  blind  nationalttj  of  Scotcfamen  themsd^es  g^ve  the  least  countenana^ 
to  the  imposture." 


eliiBB  of  people,  it  luB  bomt  nsnufccd.  be  wu  ahraye  eSMt- 
"When  a  voutU  who  wa»  on  »  firit  to  him  at  BeaconaScld, 
treated  the  respectful  saJutation  of  a  serrant  somewhat  upgli- 
gently  Mr.  Burke  eaUed  him  aside,  and  terminated  a  remoii- 
atrauce  on  the  Bubjeet  by  saying,  "  Never  permit  Tonrstitf  to 
bo  oul-done  in  oourteay  by  your  inferiorB."  Of  lit«MT 
aneiety  he  was  always  fond,  preferring  it  more  perhajffi  thin 
hif  own  political  intereHts  demanded,  to  that  vrbich  iru 
merely  distiuguiiifaed  by  rank  and  fashion. 

IliH  coDTersational  powers  partook  of  tlie  eamo  fulness  of 
mind  which  diatinKui^hed  hia  eloquence.  Tbey  never  ran 
Afj  ;  the  aiipply  for  the  subject  always  eiccedodtbo  demand. 
"  Burke,"  said  Johnson — and  the  admiration  of  such  a  man 
is  of  itself  a  pnasport  to  fame— "  is  ncrrr  what  we  call  hum- 
drum ;  never  in  a  hurry  to  begin  conversation,  at  a  loss  to 
carry  it  on,  or  eager  to  leave  off."  On  many  other  oeca- 
sions  tha  moralist  celebrated  the  exeellenoe  of  **  his  talti," 
and  though  in  some  degree  of  a  difierfint  character  from  his 
own,  it  was  rarely  less  instructive,  and  little  leas  forcitide. 
Among  Iriends,  liis  Bailies  of  thought  were  frequently  of  B 
leriouHcastiSOinetimeBphiloHophieid^sometimeBmorai, toe  ele- 
vation of  the  sentiment  commonly  funuing  a  contrast  to  the 
unafl'ected  airaplicity  with  wliieb  it  was  dcKvered— for  here 
he  (lid  not  often  play  the  orator.  A  profound  reflection,  Of 
great  moral  truth,  often  slipped  from  him  a3  if  by  acddent, 
without  seeming  to  have  cost  any  trouble  in  the  elaboration. 
While  Johnson's  throes  in  the  delivery  of  bright  thoughti 
were  Hometimcs  obvious,  and  he  took  care  by  a  loud  and 
authoritative  manner,  to  force  the  offspring  of  wit  or 
wisdom  upon  his  hearers.  What  we  hai^e  of  the  saj-ingB  of 
Burko  niako  ua  aniious  for  more.  He  has  himself  inderiJ 
drawn  up  the  line-of-battle  of  his  genius  to  the  public  gaw 
in  bis  works ;  hut  who  does  not  regret  that  he  had  no 
BoMwcIl  in  attendance  to  note  down  the  transient  sallies  of 
plajt'iil  and  social  honra — to  collect  and  arrange  for  posterity 
the  Hying  squadron  of  his  brain  ? 

.  When  Croit'a  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  spofeen  of  as  a  gooJ 
imitntion  of  Johnson's  style,  "No,  no,"  said  be,  "it  ia  notii 
good  imitation  of  Johnson;  it  has  bH  his  pomp  without  his 
force'  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  rt»  J, 
strengtb  j  it  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sybil  without  the 
inspiration."  Speaking  of  the  new  sect  of' pbiloeophere  a( 
1793,  "  These  feDows,"  eaid  be,  "  havr — ^- --  -»-— 
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heads,  which  ten  id  one  gives  them  a  wrong  twist  in  theiv 
hearts  also."  When  told  of  Godwin's  definition  of  gratitude 
in  Political  Justice,  "  I  should  take  care  to  spare  him  the 
commission  of  the  opposite  vice  by  never  conferrmg  upOn  him 
a  favour."  '*  Swaggering  paradoxes,"  he  added,  "  when  exa^ 
mined,  often  sneak  into  pitiful  logomachies."  Of  reasoning 
upon  political  theories,  he  observed,  "  The  majors  make  a 

Sompous  figure  in  the  battle,  but  the  victory  of  truth 
epends  upon  the  little  minor  of  circumstances.  When  a 
t»*esent  of  wine  to  the  Literary  Club  was  almost  expended, 
ae  plajrfuUy  observed,  "  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret 
which  this  societjr  was  favoured  with  by  the  Dean  (Barnard) 
is  nearly  out :  I  think  he  should  be  written  to,  to  send 
another  of  the.  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a 
happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
chance  of  his  sending  tY  also  as  a  present."  Dr.  Johnson 
was  voted  secretary,  or  dictator  for  the  occasion.  "  Were  I 
your  dictator,"  said  the  moralist,  "  you  should  have  no 
wine.  It  would  be  my  business,  cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti 
Begpubliea  caperet,  and  wine  is  dangerous*  Eome  was 
ruined  by  luxury."  "  If  you  allow  no  wine  as  dictator,", 
said  Burke,  "  you  shaU  not  have  me  for  your  master  of 
torse." 

,  Like  Johnson-he  preferred  London  as  a  place  of  constant 
]^dence,  in  oraer  to  avoid  the  inquisitorial  remarks  of  a 
eountry  town.  Boswell  observes  on  this, "  Mr.  Burice,  whose 
orderly  and  amiable  domestic  habits  might  make  the  eye  of 
^observation  less  irksome  to  him  than  to  most  men,  said  once 
rery  pleasantly  in  my  hearing,  *  Though  I  have  the  honour 
bo  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there ;  I  should 
be  obliged  to  be  so  much  upon  my  good  behaviour.^  "  On 
the  question  whether  a  man  would  live  his  life  over  again  i£ 
Lt  were  in  his  power,  he  used  an  ingenious  argument. 
*  Every  man  (said  he)  would  live  his  life  over  again;  foi? 
dvery  man  is  willing  to  gb  on  and  make  an  addition  to  his 
dfe,  which  as  he  grows  older  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will 
t>e 'better,  or  even  so  good  as  what  has  preceded."  He  had 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  merits,  literary  or  moral,  of  the 
^*  Beggar's  Opera."  "  There  is  nothing  exhibited  in  that 
|)iece  (said  he)  which  a  correct  man  would  wish  to  see,  and 
laothing  taught  in  it  which  any  man  would  wish  to  learn." 
,  At  table  his  habits  were  temperate,  preferring  the  lighter 
%o  the  .stronger  wines,  in  opposition  to  Johnson's  gradatioi^ 
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of  li(juors,  "  claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for  heroes ;" 
**  tin  n,"  said  Hurkc,  "  give  me  claret,  for  I  like  to  be  a  boy, 
mill  [lartiike  of  the  honest  hilarity  of  youth."  At  a  later  period 
of  \\\\\  wlieii  exhausted  bv  mental  exertion,  or  attacks  of  in- 
(iiirrstinii  arit>ii)g  from  close  application,  he  was  accustomed 
tu  take  large  qiiantitios  of  water,  as  hot  as  it  could  be  drank; 
*'  varm  water,  (said  he)  sickens,  but  hot  water  stimulates." 
Jn  allusic)!!  partly  to  this  habit,  the  writer  of  a  piece  in  imi- 
t:iii»»n  nf  "  Jictaliation,"  who  applies  the  different  kinds  of 
\viii(>,  as  (iohlsrnith  )md  done  dishes,  to  his  characters— aa 
])<trt  t»)  Johnson,  champagne  to  Garrick,  burgundy  to  Eey- 
ijulds,  llius  sav8  of  the  orator: 

To  Burke  n  pure  libation  bring. 

Fresh  (Iniwn  from  pure  Castalian  spring; 

AVith  civic  oak  the  gt>blet  bind. 

Fit  emblem  of  his  patriot  mind ; 

I^'t  Clio  us  bis  taster  sip. 

And  Ileruies  bund  it  to  his  lip. 

All  aiiiiablo  feature  in  his  disposition  was  dislike  to  any- 
tliini,'  like  detraction,  or  that  .insinuation  against  private 
eli.ir.uter  loo  often  tolerated  even  in  what  is  called  good 
s«  H'\v\\\  wliieli  without  amounting  to  slander,  produces  nearly  | 
similar  etlects.     AVhen  this  occurred  in  his  own  house  by  any 
one  ^\ith  whom  he  was  familiar,  he  would  directly  check  it,    i 
or  drcj)  a  hint  to  that  eftect — *'Now  that  you  haye  begun 
\\iih  his  dt»feets,'*  ho  would  say,  *' I  presume  you  mean  to  / 
fmisli  wit  h  a  catalogue  of  his  good  qualities  ;"  and  sometimes 
said,  though  mildly,  " eensoriousness  is  allied  to  none  of  the  / 
virtih's/'     AVhen  remarks  of  this  kind  were  introduced  bv 
otht  rs  whom  it  might  have  been  rude  to  interrupt,  he  tool: 
the  part  of  the  accused  by  apologies,  or  by  urging  a  different 
Const  ruction   of  their  actions,   and  as   soon   as  he  could, 
chauLTcd  tiie  subject ;  exemplifying  the  advice  he  once  fami- 
liarl\    and  wisely  gave  to  a  grave  and  anxious  acquaintance 
prone  to  querulous  lamentations,  "Kegard  not  trifles,  my 
dear  Sir  ;  live  pleasantly." 

A  dispute  occurring  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which 
his  pro])erty  at  Beaconsfield  was  situated,  about  the  right  of 
tn\  norshij)  in  a  number  of  oak  trees  which  stood  outside  of 
the  i)ark-paiinij:,  it  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law.  So  confident  was  his  adversary  of  gaining  the  cause, 
that  he  had  directed  the  bell-ringers  to  be  in  readiness,  the 
moment  the  news  arrived,  to  celebrate  his  Yictory.    The 
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result  proTed  oontrarj  to  what  he  expected ;  and  Mr.  Burke'a 
senrants,  thinking  their  master  entitled  to  the  same  demon^ 
-stration  of  village  joy  upon  his  success,  were  proceeding  to 
express  it,  when  hearing  what  was  going  on  he  gave  peremp- 
tory orders  to  desist.  ''  It  is  bad  enough  to  quarrel  with  a 
neighbour,"  said  he,  **  without  attempting  to  triumph  over 
liim ;"  and  added,  when  the  intention  of  the  other  was  urged, 
^  "What  he  might  have  done  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  /  should  do." 

Johnson,  who  denied  him  scarcely  any  other  talent  or 
merit,  would  not  admit  that  he  possessed  wit ;  he  always  got 
into  the  mire,  he  said,  by  attempting  it.  Wilkes,  however, 
"who  certainly  was  no  mean  judge  of  that  faculty,  thought 
-differently ;  so  did  Boswell ;  so  did  Windham ;  so  did 
Courtenay,  himself  a  wit,  who  thus  commences  an  ode  ad- 
dressed to  Malone,  from  Bath — 

Whilst  you  ill  amine  Shakspeare's  pagpe. 
And  dare  the  future  ontio's  ra^. 

Or  on  the  past  refine ; 
Here  many  an  eve  I  pensive  sit, 
Ab  Burke  poura  out  the  stream  qfwitf 

No  Boswell  joys  o'er  wine. 

Dr.  Bobertson,  the  historian,  maintained  he  had  a  great 
:£ow  of  wit,  as  his  surprising  allusions,  brilliant  sallies  of 
vivacity,  and  novel  and  ingenious  conceits  exhibited  daily  in 
his  conversation  and  speeches  in  Parliament,  furnished  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Beattie  entertained  the  same  opinion.  Alluding 
to  the  disinclination  of  Johnson  to  admit  the  possession  of 
this  talent  in  men  to  whom  the  world  generally  allowed  it, 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters ;  "  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
what  is  more  strange,  even  Mr.  BtMrke,  he  would  not  allow 
to  have  wit."  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  likewise  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fertility  in  wit,  observing,  "  That  he  has  often 
heard  Burke  say  in  the  course  of  an  evening  ten  good  thines, 
each  of  which  would  have  served  a  noted  wit  (whom  ne 
named)  to  live  upon  for  a  twelvemonth."  Nearly  the  same 
opinion  was  entertained  and  expressed  by  many  successive 
Houses  of  Commons,  and  more  especially  by  those  members, 
and  they  were  no  small  number,  who  smarted  under  its  lash 
-—and  among  whom  were  frequent  exclamations  against 
*'  the  wantonness  of  his  wit  and  the  licentiousness  of  his 
filoquence/' — the  former  a  quality  which  as  w  auxiliary  in 


debato  whni  qikW  prudent 
■omethiDg  moro  *otid,  ho  fati 
,  waa  in  thia  Ksptvt  bi«  cmly  (Himpelktv ;  and  Mr.  Sheri^ 
stlerwarda  occuionally  bin  only  imiieruir,  Mr.  Pitt,  *hes 
he  liad  no  mora  vffiwtual  &iuwtT  tu  ^ive  to  tbe  keener  saQiM 
of  the  MmbcTibrMaitaa,  wbicb  woB  uot  imireqiieiitljr  tlw 
,  case  in  the  war  of  wurds  tliey  haA  tiu  loa^  carried  on,  ism 
t«!rmed  tliem.  "  the  ovorflowiuca  of  a  mind,  the  ricbnen  of 
whose  wit  was  uuohcckcd  for  the  time  by  ita  wittiluni ;"  ani 
an  able  anonymoas  writer,  during  the  Arncf  iraii  nar,  onumg 
other  di«»tinguishiikg  chftnu:tcri«ticfl  of  bis  misd,  [utrtitnladj 
pointa  to  his  "Mrcaaticwit."  AJl  rrporti  of  his  speeches  ia 
the  earlier  pnrt  of  hifl  ctinrcr  coiitinnally  allude  to  "  hia  wit," 
Tor  Johnson's  renutrli  thun.^  was  aomo  fouadatioii  in  occa- 
rional  fita  of  pun  mug  to  which  be  gare  wny  round  tbe  aocul 
tabic  among  intimate  friends,  in  order  as  ho  aaid,  to  atauat 
tbe  ladies ;  and  tbead  were  aometiraes  bo  indiSereot  as  to 
draw  dowii  smart  rnliies  frani  bia  niece.  Miss  Prench,  with 
"  £eally,  uncle,  that  is  very  poor."  "  There  now,  you  have 
quite  apoilfd  it ;  wc  eipocted  soraetbiug  better."  But  tharfl 
waa  some  little  malicious  pleasure  even  in  his  lailurefl ;  Sat 
the  leea  iTi-dit  be  gained  by  his  efibrte,  the  more  he  vac 
accustomed  Ut  eniile  at  the  diaappointment  of  fboee  w^ 
were  in  expectation  of  heariug  something  very  fine.  Tha 
play  upon  wonla  was  not  alwars  dignified,  as  we  find  iu  the 
conclusion  of  a  not*"  to  Mrs.  'Havijand,  in  allusion  to  tbe 
military  title  of  ber  husband:— "In  order  that  I  Kiay  tuni 
over  a  new  leaf  with  you.  in  wishing  you,  and  all  with  you.ii 
Central,  and  m  particular,  a.  thousand  and  one  bappy  yenn 
— when  may  every  one  of  them,  and  even  tbe  odd  one,  bo 
as  pleasant,  but  a  little  more  real  than  the  Thousand  and 
one  Arabian  BntertaimuentB !  This  we  all  cordially  wisii*. 
Mrs.  Balfour  ia  well,  to  all  appearance,  of  all  rbeumatjem. 
Mayyouall  bo  well  of  allcomplaiiits.  Godblessyou.  Tours 
ever,  my  dear  Madam,  Sirs,  young  iind  middle  aged — ^for  self, 
wife,  and  son,  &c." 

His  more  amusing  a^ies  did  not  lie,  like  JobuBon's, 
in  cutting  repartee,  us  iu  a  more  playful  strain,  though 
by  no  means  destitute  of  pungency ;  sometimes  quaint  and 
humourous,  sometimes  coarse  enough  ;  frequently  of  classical 
origin  or  allusion,  as  several  of  tlie  Bpecimena  preserved  by 
Boswell  evinoe ;  but  without  the  biting  sevMity  of  tbe  leii* 
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ographef  which  he  characterized  on  one  6c(5asion  verjr 
promptly  and  happily  in  reply  to  Dr.  Robertson  the  histo* 
Um,  who  observing  that  Johnson's  rebukes  were  but  "rights 
ous  oil  which  did  not  break  the  head  ;*'  "  Oil !"  replied 
fcfr.  Burke,  «  oil  of  vitriol !"  When  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dn 
tiarlay  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Ferns,  "  I  do  not- 
ike  the  name,"  said  he,  "  it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title." 
Uluding  to  livings,  he  observed  that  Horace  had  a  good 
»2ie  in  view,  in  speaking  of — JSst  modus  in  rebus  stmt  certi 
ienig[ue  fines;  which  he  translated,. "  a  modus  in  the  tithes 
^d  fines  certain.''  When  some  one  inquired  whether  the 
Jsle  of  Man  was  worth  a  journey  thither  to  see,  "  By  all 
oeans,"  said  Burke,  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
iMMi."  Boswell,  when  trying  to  give  a  definition  of  man« 
ailed  him  a  cooking  animaX;  "Your  definition  is  good," 
eplied  Burke ;  "  I  now  see  the  full  force  of  the  common 
proverb,  *  there  is  reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs.'  "  When; 
he  same  industrious  chronicler  was  describing  some  learned 
ftdies  assembled  around,  and  vying  in  attention  to  a  worthy 
nd  tall  friend  of  theirs  (Johnson),  "Ay,"  said  Mr.  Burke, 
like  maids  roimd  a  may-pole."  In  allusion  to  the  chairing 
f  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  applied  to  it  Horace's  description  of 
?indar's  numbers,  "  Fertur  numeris  lege  solutis,**  altering 
be  second  word  to  humeris;  he  (Wilkes)  is  carried  on 
houlders  uncontrolled  by  law.  Conversing  with  a  young 
;entleman  from  Ireland  of  better  birth  and  capacity  than 
ortune,  who  was  venting  his  indignation  against  the  purse- 
iroud  arrogance  of  some  Scotch  trader  who  had,  according 
o  his  account,  made  his  money  chiefly  by  dealing;  in  kelp^ 
nd  who  in  consequence  of  his  wealth,  looked  down  with 
ffected  superiority  on  gentlemen  by  birth  and  by  accom- 
ilishments,  "  Aye,    replied  Burke,  "  he  thinks 

**  £t  gpenus  et  virtus  niai  oum  re  vilior  alg^  est." 

A  higher  feature  of  his  character  than  wit,  was  a  fervent 
nd  unfeigned  spirit  of  piety,  cheerful  but  humble,  iinallied 
0  any  thing  like  fanaticism,  and  expressive  of  deep  depen* 
ence  on  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  traces  of  which  are, 
J  be  found  in  the  letters  of  his  boyhood.  He  had  been 
Eirly  taught,  as  he  publicly  mentioned,  to  study  the  sacred 
olume  with  reverence,  and  thence  an  intimate  acquaintance 
ith  its  lessons  and  phraseology  rested  on  his  mind,  and 
lay  be  seen  in  his  subsequent  writings  and  speeches,  some* 
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times  to  a  fault.  In  tbat  grout  trial  of  fortitude,  the  lou  at 
hia  ami,  the  inctst  atTecting  lameii  tat  ions  arc  accompanied  br 
confeagtona  of  his  weaknesB,  the  vanitj  of  hia  desires,  and 
whatever  he  might  wish  or  thiuk  to  the  contrary,  the  auperic* 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  de<'roe  in  dittposing  of  him  u  he 
thought  proper.  He  preferred  the  Church  of  England  to 
all  others,  u  on  the  whole  the  moat  pure  and  e«itimable, 
Like  Johnaan,  he  viewed  Koman  Catholu'a  with  more  favoof 
than  otbera  were  inclined  to  show,  and  latt«rly  much  more 
thaa  at  an  earlier  period.  Proceeding  etiH  furtner  than  him, 
he  profesBcd  atrong  regard  for  disBentera,  from  which  if  he 
ever  swerved  for  a  moment  it  was  in  the  alarming  situatioB 
of  the  country  in  1792,  when  the  leaders  of  that  body  sunk 
the  character  of  miuiaters  of  religion  in  that  of  a  violent  and 
queationabie  order  of  politictuns. 

His  moral  character  stood  auimpeached  bj  anything  tbat 
approached  to  vice.  **  The  unspotted  inuotienoe,  the  firm 
integrity  of  Burke,"  paid  Dr.  Purr,  "  want  no  emblasoning, 
and  if  he  ia  accustomed  to  exact  a  rigorous  account  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  others  (in  puhlie  matter*),  it  is  justified  in 
one  who  sliuna  not  the  moat  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  hi! 
own."  Unlike  a  few  of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  he  mada 
neither  the  bottle  nor  the  dice  hia  household  deities.  He 
had  no  taate  for  pursuits  that  kill  time  rather  than  pass  it. 
"  I  have  no  time,"  said  he,  "  to  be  idle."  In  the  countrj", 
the  mornings  often  at  an  early  hour,  were  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  with  a  zeal  and  intoDigence  which  soon 
enabled  him  to  assume  and  deserve  the  name  of  a  practical 
farmer.  In  town  they  were  usually  appropriated  to  studj, 
literary  composition,  or  political  boBinesB,  beading  his  way 
in  tlie  afternoon  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whence  he  re- 
turned on  the  termination  of  business,  sometimea  to  literarv 
society,  more  frequently  fetigued  and  occasionally  frettco, 
to  the  soothing  comforts  of  his  own  fireside.  "  No  wonder" 
said  he,  jocularly,  on  some  occasions,  "that  my  friend 
Charles  (Foi)ia  so  often  more  vigorous  than  I  in  the  Honae; 
for  when  I  call  upon  him  in  my  way  thither,  jaded  by  the 
occupations  of  the  dav,  there  he  is  just  out  of  bed,  break- 
fasting at  three  o'cloclt,  fresh  and  uneihausted  for  the  con- 
tentious of  the  evening." 

The  same  affectionate  disposition  which  Sbackleton  re- 
mai'ked  in  the  boy,  continued  through  life  in  the  domesdc 
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xelstiona  of  the  man.  His  duties  there  might  be  said  in  a  pecu« 
lijET  degree,  to  be  his  pleasures ;  and  one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  it  was  the  cordial  attachment  And  unanimity  prevailing  in 
a  large  fiimilj  connexion,  of  which  he  formed  the  centre. 
HJe  never  forgot  an  old  friend  or  an  obligation,  often  lament- 
ing that  his  short  teniure  of  power  precluded  the  possibility 
of  giving  them»  as  he  could  have  wished,  substantial  proofs 
of  his  regard.  His  philanthropy,  which  frequently  drew 
praises  from  his  political  antagonists,  was  often  appealed 
to  by  numerous  begging  letters,  sometimes  requiring  a  large 
portion  of  the  morning  to  peruse  and  to  answer ;  and  his 
exertions  for  some  of  the  superior  class  of  applicants,  such 
as  literary  men  and  others,  were  occasionally  repaid  with 
m)S8  ingratitude.  His  hospitality  was  always  greater  than 
nis  means,  and  at  no  time  did  he  appear  to  more  advantage 
than  when  doing  the  honours  of  his  house  and  table. 

The  Poet  Crabbe,  who  profited  so  largely  by  his  active 
^iendship,  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  many  others — '*  Of 
his  private  worth,  of  his  wishes  to  do  good  ;  of  his  affability 
and  condescension ;  his  readiness  to  lend  assistance  where 
}Kie  knew  it  was  wanted ;  and  his  delight  to  give  praise  where 
he  thought  it  was  deserved."  "  All  know,"  continues  he, 
''that  his  powers  were  vast,  his  acquirements  various,  and 
I  take  leave  to  add,  that  he  applied  them  with  unremitting 
attention  to  those  objects  which  he  believed  tended  to  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  his  country ;  but  it  may  not  be  so 
generally  imderstood  that  he  was  very  assiduous  in  the  more 
private  duties  of  a  benevolent  nature  ;  that  he  delighted  in 
giving  encouragement  to  any  promise  of  ability,  and  assist* 
ance  to  any  appearance  of  desert.  To  what  purposes  he  em* 
ployed  his  pen,  and  with  what  eloquence  he  spake  in  the 
senate,  will  be  told  by  many,  who  yet  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  solid  instruction  as  well  as  the  fascinating  pleasantry 
found  in  his  common  conversation  among  his  friends  ;  and 
his  affectionate  manners,  amiable  disposition,  and  zeal  for 
their  happiness,  which  he  manifested  m  the  hours  of  retire^ 
ment  with  his  family." 

Partaking  of  the  warm  temperament  of  his  country,  such 
resentments  as  were  felt  were  promptly  expressed  ;  yet  the 
instances  were  few,  and  but  momentary.  During  a  long  and 
tempestuous  public  life,  esteem  was  often  won  from  oppo- 
nents f  nor  is  it  remembered  that  he  was  engaged  in  any 
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pfrsonal  Bquabblc,  Dxnipting  wbi-n  W«Nldt:H>unio  made  tim  - 
mi  apolugy.  It  baa  been  aaid,  though  untruly,  that  be  bm  I ' 
ill-will  tgward  Mr.  Poi  atter  their  qu&irel.  C^o  fax  ia  tint  ^ 
from  being  the  raee,  thut  though  IVeely  condetDniug  hii 
p(ilitiL-M,  he  npoke  of  him  otberwiae  unting  private  fnetiAi 
with  aflertiou,  BSying,  "  he  naa  a  nitui  made  to  be  lotMC 
there  was  Dot  a  particle  of  gall  in  hia  compoutioa."  It 
has  been  ithon  u  that  a  dangerous  and  obuououa  public  coana 
in  his  view  aloiie  preveutod  a  reutiwal  of  aa  cordial  a  triEiid> 
ehip  aa  had  ever  eiiatBd  botvfeeu  them.  He  valued  luinael^ 
he  Baid,  for  tbo  regard  that  gentlcmaii  had  once  profe«ed 
for  bim,  and  felt  proportioual  rogrvt  od  it«  wesation. 

It  18  tnie,  that  bo  occaflionallj  gave  wuy  to  sudden  starts 
of  irritability,  but  thoac  wore  trausieat — scarcely  exfiibited 
before  they  were  Hubdued.  A  diigle  iiiBtaDce  of  this  kiiiil 
oct'urring  in  pubUc  is  commonly  aufficient  to  fis  thf  charge 
perpetu^y  on  him  who  digpluys  it.  Such  was  the  uaso 
vithBurke.  Stone*  are  therefore  told  of  him  wholly  untrue, 
aod  those  that  possess  a  shade  of  truth  are  exaggn-ated.  Siuih 
is  the  foUowipg,  which  oocasionally  finds  a  pUci:  in  magaxiuta 
and  newspapers,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  eamplo  of  the  iJass, 
and  arauaa  the  lovers  of  anecdote. 

"  Tlie  irritability  of  Burke  is  well  known,  and  was  strongly 
eiemplified  on  many  occasions  in  Hastings's  impeachment, 
in  hiit  conduct  not  ouly  towards  bis  opponents,  but  also 
towards  his  colleagues.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Michael 
Angeto  Taylor  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  this  infirmity. 
Burke  had  put  a  question,  the  only  one,  it  is  said,  which  he 
hud  ever  put  that  was  unexceptionable  both  in  substance 
;ind  in  form.  Mr.  Law,  the  late  Lord  Ellenborungh,  one  of 
Hastings's  counsel,  objected  to  it,  and  was  stating  thg 
grounds  of  his  objection,  when  perceivijig  Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor 
entering  the  manager's  boi,  he  congratulated  the  Hodss 
that  the  candour  and  legal  experience  of  the  learned  manager, 
meaning  Mr.  Taylor,  would  at  once  induce  him  to  admit  that 
such  a  question  could  not  be  put  consistently  with  those 
rules  of  evidence  with  which  his  learned  friend  was  so  emi- 
nently conversant.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had 
never  before  been  so  respectfully  referred  to  as  an  autho- 
rity, (and  who  was  worked  upon  like  the  crow  in  the  fable, 
coniplimcnted  on  his  singing),  coming  forward,  requested 
the  Icamed  counsel  to  restate  the  question,  which  iir.  Law 
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Iiaving  done,  Mr.  T.  instantly  observed  tliat  it  was  impossi* 
Ue  to  contend  that  it  was  acunissible.  On  this,  Mr.  Burke, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  his  question,  seized  Mr.  Taylor 
hj  the  collar,  exclaiming,  •  You  little  villain !  put  him  in 
irons,  put  him  in  irons !'  dragged  him  down,  and  had  almosfc 
'succeeaed  in  throttling  him,  when  Mr.  Fox  came  to  his 
Tescue.  The  scene  is  By  no  one  more  pleasantly  described 
than  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  himself." 

Not  the  least  of  his  merits  was  in  being  so  free  from 
jealousy  of  contemporary  talent,  as  often  to  surrender  to 
'others  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  Parliamentary  life, 
the  reputation  of  constitutional  measures  I  which  he  not 
only  suggested,  but  chiefly  achieved.  The  Nullum  Tempus 
^t,  the  Jury  bill,  the  first  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  many  others,  were  of  this  class.  It  may  appear,  and 
no  doubt  is,  a  very  unusual  effort  of  generosity,  that  any 
public  man  who  had  to  work  up-hill  every  step  of  his  way  to 
Bminence,  should  do  this  to  a  certain  degree  in  his  own 
wrong,  by  bestowing  upon  others  that  which  was  calculated 
to  ensure  to  himself  honest  and  undisputed  fame.  The  fact 
^raa  he  always  looked  to  the  success  of  his  party,  while  too 
many  others  regarded  that  which  was  chiefly  personal  to 
themselves.  He  alludes  with  evident  satisfaction,  to  this 
liberality  of  spirit  in  the  retrospect  of  his  political  career 
contained  in  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.  In  speaking  of 
the  popularity  and  lead  he  had  acquired  in  the  troubled 
period,  from  1780  to  1782,  **  when  wild  and  savage  insurrec- 
tion quitted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the 
name  of  reform ;"  he  says — 

**  I  know  weU  enough  how  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of 
popular  opinion  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it.  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  insecurity  of  its  tenure.  I  do  not  boast 
of  it.  It  is  mentioned  to  show,  not  how  highly  I  prize  the 
thing,  but  my  right  to  value  the  use  I  made  of  it.  I  en- 
deavoured to  turn  that  short  lived  advantage  to  myself  into 
a  permanent  benefit  to  my  country.  Far  am  I  from 
detracting  from  the  merit  of  some  gentlemen,  out  of  office, 
or  in  it,  on  that  occasion.  No ! — It  is  not  my  wish  to  refuse 
^  full  and  heaped  measure  of  justice  to  the  aids  that  I 
5«ceive.  I  have,  through  life,  been  willing  to  give  every 
thing  to  others,  and  to  reserve  nothing  for  myself,  but  the 
inward  conscience  that  I  had  omitted  no  pains  to  discover, 
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to  initiate,  to  ■lUcii>liDe,  to  dirMtihaabilitiu  of  tlMf»iii|lij  ' 
for  iu  terrice  aii«l  to  pUue  ttwm  id  tiie  bc»t  light  to  ua-   | 

frove  tlieir  ag«,  ur  t»  adom  it ; — ^thia  oouncienoe  I  lose. 
have  ufTer  aupjirvimed  aay  man  (  never  chef^ed  him  fori 
moment  in  hia  voune  bv  any  je&ioufy,  or  by  any  policy.   1  I 
woB  alwaya  ready  to  tlie  lieism  of  my  mwu,  (aud  titer  wen  j 
alwaya  iiiRuitdy  below  my  oosires)  to  forward  tluiae  abUiUa 
whicn  ovprpowFPcd  my  own ; — hi;  i«  an  ill-fumitheil  u^de^  ' 
taker  who  ha*  no  machinery  but  hin  own   banda  to  voA   | 
with."     The  aUuuons  here  t»  Mr.  Vox,  are  obTioua.     And  I 
to  »uch  disdpUne,  teaching,  and  promtitins  of  that  p<maUl  | 
man,  there  ia  no  question  but  he  owed  much  of  bis  nUDb  I 
He  httnaelf  hod  the  candour  as  we  know,  to  ocknowlcdgB  OD  I 
four  different  occasiouB  in  the  Houbo  of  OonunoDB,  that  b)  ] 
tbeue  he  owed  iieariy  it  nl).  | 

One  of  the  defet.-tB  of  Burka  approached  so  near  to  whit 
ia  often  a  virtue,  that  we  find  it  vometintefi  difficult  to  dran 
the  line  between  thmu.  It  waa  thathuatjorardour  oftdD^ie* 
rament,  which  by  meeting  with  much  opposition  in  parroitij; 
a   meawire  that  he  had  once  aatiafieJ  hiniEelf  was  rigbt, 
BonietiuiCH  became  zeal,  eomctiroca  irritability,  eometiiaea  I 
obatinacy,  eometimcs  passion,  in  ita  support.     "  jSiquiste   I 
Doners,"  writee Lord  Buchau,  in  alettcr to  Bononit,  the artaat,   ' 
ui  allusion  to  this  characteristic  of  the  Irish  orator,  "  has  its 
root  in  eiquiaitc  scuiiibility ."   And  this  pwidiar  senaitiTeuesa 
of  gcniua  has  been  so  often  noted  as  one  of  ite  marked  features, 
that   perhaps  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to   lament  what 
aiipcara  to  possess  some  occult  t^Hineiion  with  its  esceUencfc 
rreouent  obeerratiou  assures  us  that  some  of  the  strungesl 
minus  are  under  the  dominion  of  veiy  powerful  flings  and 
piififiDns.  and  by  the  stimulus  which  these  supply  to  the  reason, 
enabh'  it  to  accomplish  much  which  minds  equally  great, 
without8uchBtrengexciteraeut9,woiJd  be  unable  or  un\nlliiig 
to  attempt.     Thus,  tho  mild  spirit  of  Mclancthon  could  not    I 
perhaps  nave  done  the  work  of  Luther,  Calvin,  <ar  Knox. 
TliuB,  Mr.  Fox  alone,  or  Mr.  Pitt  in  all  probability,  could    i 
not  have  excited  the  public  mind  onthe  American  war  as  Mr> 
Burke  by  the  variety  of  his  powers  and  passions  excited  it.    | 
]t  is  almost  certain  that  they  could  uever  have  overcome  the 
uDpopularity  of  the  trial  of  Hasting,  as  was  done  at  lesst 
for  a  time  by  him.     It  is  unquestionable  nthat  it  ww  ant    1 
within  the  range  of  the  powers  of  either  or  of  both  to  ^ 
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fluence  the  nation  as  he  influenced  it  on  the  question  of  the 
French  Bevolution.     Men  constituted  as  he  was,  uniting  ex- 
traordinary acquirements  with  invincible  zeal,  perseverance^ 
and  genius,  are  peculiarly  cut  out  by  nature  for  important 
and  trying  exigencies.     He  has  a  remark  himself  in  the 
letter  without  his  name  written  to  Barry  on  his  pictures 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  effect  that  "  a  vigorous  mind  is 
ua  necessarily  accompanied  with  violent  passions  as  a  great 
fire  vnth  ereat  heat*.       *'  Strong  passion/'  said  be,  at  another 
time,  and  the  observation  displays    much   knowledge  of 
^character,  ''under  the  direction  of  a  feeble  reason  feeds  a 
low  fever,  which  serves  only  to  destroy  the  body  that  enter* 
tains  it.     But  vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an 
ihflrm  judgment.     It  often  accompanies,  and  actuates,  and 
is  even  auxiliary  to  a  powerful  understanding ;  and  when 
they  both  conspire  and  act  harmoniously,  their  force  is  great 
to  destroy  disorder  within  and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad." 
•*  No  revolution  (in  public  sentiment),  civil  or  religious,'* 
says  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  writing  in  1751  to  the   historian 
Hobertson,  ''can  be  accomplished  without  that  deCTee  of 
ardour  and  passion  which  in  a  later  age  will  be  matter 
of  ridicule  to  men  who  do  not  feel  the  occasion,  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

Useful  as  this  peculiar  frame  of  mind  is — and  few  great 
tilings  have  been  accomplished  without  it — the  effect  is 
sometimes  prejudicial  when  carried  into  the  discussion 
of  ordinary  afi^irs,  fitted  for  ordinary  men,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  he  himself  occasionally  experienced.  It 
sometimes  led  him  to  express  undue  warmth  and  positive- 
ness  in  matters  of  inferior  moment ;  and  by  seeming  to 
master  his  temper  was  also  believed  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him  well,  to  interfere  with  the  due  exercise  of  his 
judgment.  To  some  who  neither  saw  so  far  nor  so  clearly 
into  the  tendency  of  measures  as  himself,  it  had  the  appear  | 
ance  of  arrogance ;  to  some,  of  dictation,  of  obstinacy,  or 
intractability.  It  gave  rise  not  unfrequently  to  illiberal 
surmises  that  he  must  have  some  personal  interest  in  matters 
which  he  urged  with  so  much  heat  and  pertinacity ;  and  im* 
paired  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  opposite  benches  of 
the  body  whom-  he  had  to  address,  by  an  opinion  however 
unfounded,  that  his  views  at  times  sprang  from  momentary 
passion  or  impulse  rather  than  £r6m  mature  deliberation* 
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"  Are  yoii  po  little  conversant  with  my  father  P"  writes  the 
yniiiiLjiT  liurkf  in  1790  to  Philip  Francis,  '*  aa  to  feel  no 
ilrfcn-iKc  tor  his  iiid<;nient,  or  to  mistake  the  warmth  of  hii 
maimer  tor  tlu»  boat  of  his  mind?"  Convinced  by  diligent 
tlioii^lit  (if  being  right,  he  was  somewhat  impatient  of  not 
ln'iiiL;  abli*  to  convince  others  by  the  same  process.  He 
(li«l  111)1  perhaps  make  sufficient  allowance  for  inferior 
undcrstaiulingit,  duIliT  apprehensions,  more  defective  in- 
Innnat  ioii ;  or  always  consider  that  as  even  moral  truths  are  . 
SMinctiiiics  of  sluw  progress  among  mankind,  so  political  | 
truth  as  invulving  another  class  of  interests  is  received  iKith 
^till  more  caution  from  those  who  happen  not  to  possesi 
jw.litical  ])owcr,  and  who  are  therefore  suspected  of  aiming 
onlx  to  a(*()uiro  it.  Ho  was  early  informed  of  this  peculiarity 
in  liis  ])ii1)lic  tomperanient,  and  expresses  an  intention  to 
amciMl  it  so  far  back  as  1777.  The  passage,  which  is  re- 
mark able  for  advising  Mr.  Fox  to  beware  of  the  same  error, 
is  JMHitaiiicd  in  the  letter  written  to  him  in  Ireland — ^"I 
ninnnbiT  soiiit*  years  ago,  when  I  was  pressing  some  points 
w  it  li  j^'rcat  oagi'nioHs  and  anxiety,  and  complaining  with  great 
vt  \aiioii  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  little  progress  I 
iniu\i\  he  told  me  kindly,  and  I  believe  very  truly,  that 
ll;«'Ui:h  lie  was  far  from  thinking  so  himself,  other  peoplo 
iM-iilil  not  be  persuaded  I  had  not  some  latent  private  interest 
in  j.usln'iii;  these  matters,  which  I  urged  with  an  earnestness 
si)  (Xt  n  me  and  so  much  approaching  to  passion.  He  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  riglit.  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  give  both 
to  iiiyMlt'ainl  to  my  friends  less  vexation  on  these  subjects 
t  lian  hit  h«'rto  I  liave  done  : — much  less  indeed.  If  you  should 
t,r.'\\  too  earnest,  you  will  be  still  more  inexcusable  than  I 
Axa-^.  Vonr  liaving  entered  into  affairs  so  much  younger 
•  iiL^lit  1<»  niak(»  them  too  familiar  to  you  to  be  the  cause  of 
ninch  ai^ilation.'*  On  another  occasion  he  adverted  in  the. 
lliiiM-  to  tills  point  of  character — "an  earnest  and  anxious 
pirscM-raiu'e  of  mind  which  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil 
eli'eels  is  moulded  into  my  nature.'*  In  private  life  it  was 
iicMp  otiensive  and  rarely  observable,  except  when  employed 
in  ]ui>hinij:  tlie  interests  of  his  friends,  or  in  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  eharitv. 

In  examininLc  a  few  of  his  mbre  marked  features  of 
mind,  there  will  be  found  peculiarities  almost  contradictory 
in  their  nature;   qualities  which  if  not  inconsistent  witn 
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Mch  otW  have  been  so  rarely  conjoined  in  the  same  person 
iMi  to  be  thought  inconsistent.     Some  of  the  more  smking 
lyre,  a  variety  in  his  powers  almost  unbounded,  brilliancy 
which  enchains  imagination,  solidity  which  satisfies  the  judg- 
ment and  a  fancy  singularly  excursive  in  pursuit  of  striking 
Imd  alluring  figures,  which  thus  brings  the  acquisitions  of 
(Z^nitts  to  the  service  of  persuasion  and  truth,  while  to  these 
Eoay  be  added  wisdom  which  when  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind  was  rigidly  pinned  down  to  the  plain  and  straight-^ 
forward,  such  as  was  founded  only  upon  experience  and 
practice.     This  is  so  unusual  a  combination  of  qualities  that 
{lerhaps  another  instance  is  not  to  be  found.     He  not  merely 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  niunber  of  his  powers, 
but  in  the  peculiar  excellence  belonging  to  each.     We  find 
him  a  tolerable  poet  even  while  a  boy,  a  penetrating  philo- 
sopher, an  acute  critic,  a  judicious  historian  when  a  very  young 
man,  a  judge  of  the  fine  arts  whose  opinions  even  Eeynold^ 
valued,  a  political  economist  when  the  science  was  scarcely 
known  in  this  country  or  known  to  very  few,  a  statesman 
often  pronounced  one  of  the  wisest  that  ever  adorned  our 
oountiy,  an  orator  second  to  none  of  any  age,  a  writer  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  on  every  subject,  and  on  politics  the  very 
first  for  depth  and  eloquence ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  pos- 
sessed of  a  vast  and  multifarious  store  of  general  knowledge  of 
which  all  who  enjoyed  his  conversation,  whether  friend  or 
opponent,  have  spoken  in  terms  of  admiration  and  surprise. 
Like  the  celebrated  Berkeley  bishop  of  Cloyne,  whose  philo* 
Bophy  regarding  matter  he  had  once  set  himself  the  task  to 
refute,  there  was  nothing  useful  of  which  he  could  be  said  to 
be  imorant. 

The  testimonies  borne  to  these  talents  and  acquirements 
luring  so  many  years  by  Dr.  Johnson,  a  few  of  which  have 
been  repeated  in  this  work  and  more  are  to  be  found  in 
BosweU  s  amusiiig  volumes,  form  of  themselves  a  stamp  of 
!ame.  Even  while  travelling  in  the  Hebrides  this  favourite 
x>pic  of  the  great  moralist  was  not  forgotten.  "  I  do  not," 
jaid  he  to  Boswell,  alluding  to  what  he  considered  inferior 
ninds  who  had  acquired  a  lead  they  did  not  deserve  in  public 
iffairs,  *'  grudge  Burke  being  the  first  man  in  the  House  of 
Uommons,  for  he  is  the  first. man  every  where,"  Lord 
rhurlow,  after  many  years  of  political  bickering  and  whose 
udgment  in  consequence  was  not  likely  to  be  biassed  by  nn- 
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due  partiality,  spoke  a  Itinguage  not  less  strong,  vhcnini 
private  comp&nv  where  then-  mas  allusion  to  the  comporetiTt 
merits  of  the  three  great  uratora  ajid  statesmen  of  the  age, 
he  observed — "  The  name  of  Burke  will  be  remembered  witli 
sdniirotion,  vrheii  those  of  Pitt  and  Fox  will  be  comparatiTelv 
forgotl*?n."  The  celebrated  Mirabeau  was  knonn  to  »peM 
of  him  more  than  once  with  great  applause,  and  what  vti 
more  eiDgidar,  delivered  in  the  ^'ational  Asaembly  on  sevenl 
cic<.-aeioD8  lai^e  pa^aagea,  with  souio  tri^'ial  alterations  irom 
the  printed  epeecheB  and  writiugB  of  Burke,  as  his  own.  On 
being  reproached  with  this  once,  he  admitted  the  taat,  a.pAo' 
raaing  fur  it  bj  saying  that  be  had  not  liad  time  to  orrBiige 
His  own  tiioughts  on  some  of  the  many  topica  he  was  obliged 
to  discuss,  and  that  in  no  other  productions  could  be  find 
such  ail  union  of  argument  and  eloquence. 

Ah  eooiing  from  tlie  pen  of  the  scarcely  lees  celebrated 
opponent  of  Slirabeau,  the  following  possesses  much  intereeti 
written  just  after  his  decease  \  it  was  at  first  attributed  lo 
Peltier,  but  wtiH  reallv  written  by  M..  Ca^ales  j  "  Died  at  hii 
houHC  at  Beacousfield,  with  that  aiinple  dignity,  that  UU* 
oi»tentat)Ous  magnauiiaity  so  (.'onsouaut  to  the  tenour  of  liii 
Ufe  and  aetiouB,  the   Bight   Honourable  Edimmd  Surke. 
There  never  waa  a  more  beautiful  alliance  between,  virtue  I 
and  talents.     All  his  conceptions  were  grand,  all  his  senti-  1 
meiita  generous.     The  great  leading  trait  of  hia  charact*!',   ' 
and  thut  which  gave  it  all  its  energy  and  its  colour,  was  that    : 
strong  hatred  of  vice  which  is  no  other  thaa  the  paaaioDSte    ' 
love  of  virtue.     It  breathes  in  all  his  writings  ;  it  wag  tbe  i 
guide  of  all  his  nctiona.     But  even  the  force  of  hit  eloquence  I 
wuH  iiiBufiicient  to  traDsfuse  it  into  the  weaker  or  perverted  I 
minds  of  his  contemporaries.     This  has  caused  much  of  the  1 
miseries  of  Europe ;  this  baa  rendered  of  no  effect  towarda  \ 
her  salvation  the  sublimest  talents,  the  greatest  and  rarest 
virtues  that  the  beneficence  of  Providence  ever  concentred    | 
in  a  single  character  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     But  Mr. 
Burke  was  too  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Bia   | 
prophetic  genius  only  astonished  the  nation  which  it  onght    I 
to  have  governed."     Mr.  Windham,  a  devoted  friend  and   I 
admirer,  often  espressed  similar  sentiments,  and  in  the  soine   \ 
apirit  as  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  preceding  passage,    ' 
wrote  in  a  private  letter  about  this  time,  what  as  a  Minister 
it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  quite  so  decorous  towards 
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Ids  colleagues  to  say  in  public;  ''  I  do  not  reckon  it  amongst 
the  least  calamities  of  the  times,  certainly  not  among  those 
that  affect  me  least,  that  the  world  has  now  lost  Mr.  Burke. 
Oh !  how- much  may  we  rue  that  his  counsels  were  not  fol- 
lowed !  Oh !  how  exactly  do  we  see  verified  all  that  he  has 
predicted." 

On  the  first  allusion  to  the  Prench  Revolution  in  1790, 
Mr.  Eox  said  that  "  his  reverence  for  the  judgment  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  was  unfeigned ;  for  that  if  he  were 
to  put  all  the  political  information  he  had  gained  from  books, 
all  that  he  had  learned  from  science,  and  all  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had  taught  him^  into  one 
great  scale,  and  the  improvement  he  had  derived  fif>m  the 
conversation  and  instruction  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
in  the  other,  the  latter  would  preponderate."     Some  time 
afterwards  he  repeated  that  "  from  him  he  had  learned  nearly 
all  his  political  knowledge.**    At  the  moment  of  their  dis- 
union he  observed,   "that  however  they  might  differ  oil 
present  matters,  he  must  still  look  to  his  honourable  friend 
as  his  master ;"  adding  upon  the  same  occasion,  ''  He  must 
again  repeat  that  all  he  ever  knew  of  men,  that  all  he  ever 
read  in  books,  that  all  his  reasoning  faculties  informed  him 
of,  or  his  fancy  suggested  to  him,  did  not  impart  that  exalted 
knowledge,  that  superior  information,  which  he  had  acquired 
from  the  lessons  oi  his  right  honourable  friend.    To  hun  he 
owed  all  his  fame,  if  fame  he  had  any.    And  if  he  (Mr,  Fox) 
should  now  or  at  any  time  prevail  over  him  in  discussion,  he 
-could  acknowledge  his  gratitude  for  the  capability  and  pride 
of  the  conquest  in  telling  him — 

^  Hoc  ipsum  quod  vincit  id  est  tuunu'  ** 

At  the  moment  of  proposing  his  interment  in  "Westminster 
Abbey,  he  again  repeated  the  same  acknowledgments  in 
terms  which,  in  the  words  of  a  Member  in  attendance, "  drew 
tears  from  every  one  present  who  had  any  feelings  at  aH,  or 
could  sympathize  in  the  excellence  of  the  great  genius  then 
before  them,  or  with  the  still  greater  excellence  of  the  genius 
who  had  departed." 

When  some  one  expressed  an  opinion  that  Burke  was 
fiometimes  only  a^ophist,  though  an  extraordinarily  eloquent 
wie,  Mr.  Pox  is  said  to  have  immediately  remarked,  that  he 
entertained  ^  very  different  opinion,    "The  eloquence  of 
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.Mr.  Hnrke,"    continued  he,    "is  not  the   greatest  of  his 
I'.  All'.-:  it  is  often  a  veil  over  his  wisdom:  moderate  his      » 
II. •>!-••  \>Iirin('iit   sallies,  lower  his  language,  ^n-ithdraw  bis    .\ 
iiii.ij' r\,  anil  ynu  will  find  that  he  is  more  wise  than  elo-   .1 
<l  1.  :it  :  ynii  will  have  your  full  weight  of  the  metal,  though   j ; 
\.'.i  >'in!i].l  unit  down  the  chasing." — "  Burke,"  said  Mr.    /. 
(it'-itiil   IhiiMilton   (wlium  ^Ir.  Grattan  pronounced  a  great     : 
i:i.L.'  .•tiiifii  and  thin<;8),  at  the  period  of  their  greatest     i 
(i'!iM>>,  *•  undtTHtands  every  thing  but  gaming  and  music.    |! 
Jii  ti.f  11  oust*  i»t' Commons  1  sometimes  think  him  onlv  the 
>•.'.  ml  man  in  Eni^land ;  out  of  it  he  is  always  the  nrst."    I 
Tiif   iiiiknnwn  author  of  the  *  Pursuits  of  Literature,' who   ' 
K.rijis  to  liavi'  no  other  point  of  agreement  with  Dr.  Parr,   ' 
:iL'rri  s  with   him  at  least  in  rapturous    eulogy  of  Burke, 
^<:in«  nil  tlinui^h  a  variety  of  passages  of  his  work,  in  verse    i 
all' I  in  |)rnse,  in  (ireek,  in  Latin,  in  English,  and  aU  of  them 
ill  ii'i  nrdinary  tenns,  *  Pirst  in  the  East/  *Eegent  of  Dav,'    I 
*  l.mii i nary  t)f  Europe,'  *  great  and  unequalled  man,'  **wlio    . 
('jM-ncd  tlie  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  systems  of  inter-   I 
nal  <l«'>t  ruction  and  irreversible  misery  which  awaited  it,  and    j 
wild  (ihly  displayed  them  to  confound  and  wither  them  by 
liis  jM.wt  rs,"  applying  to  him  the  praise  of  Paterculus  to    j 
CiciTo    -  ' 

''  Aiiimo  vidit,  ing^enio  complexus  est,  eloquentia  illuminayit.*' 

*•  Lrt  me,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  "speak  what  my  mind  prompts 
of  tlie  cltiiiuenec  of  Burkt^ — of  Burke,  by  whose  sweetness 
-Atluns  In  rself  woidd  have  been  soothed,  with  whose  ampli^ 
tnil«'  ami  exuberance  she  would  have  been  enraptured,  and 
on  whose  lips  that  prolific  mother  of  genius  and  science 
\\«Mihl  liave  adored,  confessed,  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion." 
'*  \\  ln»  is  then',"  adds  the  same  learned  critic,  '* among  men 
of  rh.(|uen('e  or  learning  more  profoimdly  versed  in  every 
]ir;in(  h  of  science?  AVho  is  there  that  has  cultivated  phi- 
loM.jthy,  the  parent  of  all  that  is  illustrious  in  literature,  op 
exploit,  with  more  felicitous  success?  Who  is  there  that 
can  transfer  so  happily  the  result  of  laborious  and  intricate  ; 
rex  arch  to  the  most  familiar  and  popular  topics?  Who  is  ' 
tlurc  that  possesses  so  extensive  yet  so  accurate  an  ae- 
(juaintance  with  every  transaction  recent  or  remote  ?  Who 
is  tlu're  that  can  deviate  from  his  subject  for  the  purposes  of 
dcliglil  with  such  engaging  ease,  and  insensibly  conduct  his 


^^etiders  from  tbe  severitj  of  reasoning  to  the"  festirity  of 
^t  p  Who  is  there  that  can  melt  them  if  the  occasion  re^ 
quires  with  such  resistless  power  to  grief  or  pity  ?  Who  is 
j&ere  that  combines  the  charm  of  inimitaole  grace  and 
.urbanity  with  such  magnificent  and  boundless  expansion  P'? 
Jir.  Curwen,  whose  political  opinions  haye  been  already 
jioticed,  thus  writes  of  him  on  viewing  Ballitore,  the  scene 
of.  his  early  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  *'  The  admiration^ 
pay  astonishment,  with  which  I  so  often  listened  to  Mn 
Burke  gave  an  interest  to  every  spot  connected  with  hic^ 
>nemory,  and  forcibly  brought  to  my  recollection  the  pro- 
fundity and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  while  the  energy, 
^Brarmth,  and  beauty  of  his  imagery  captured  the  heart,  and 
pade  the  judgment  tributary  to  his  will.  As  an  orator  he 
jiurpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  and  was  perhi^s  never 
exceeded." 

Another  Parliamentary  contemporary  and  supporter  pre- 
^ous  to  the  French  Bevolution,  but  who  was  so  incurably 
•bitten  by  that  event  that  he  never  recovered  a  sober  under- 
standing, acknowledges  amidst  several  gross  misrepresen- 
tations, "  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might  be 
ponsidered  almost'  as  an  EncyclbpsBdia ;    every  man  who 
Approached  him    received    instruction   from  nia    stores.** 
**  Learning,'*  writes  a  contemporary  of  a  different  stamp,  but 
.who  nevertheless  never  voted  with  him  except  during  the 
rperiod  of  the  coalition  Ministry,  *'  waited  upon  him  hke  a 
^and-maid,  presenting  to  his  choice  all  that  antiquity  haa 
culled  or  invented ;  he  often  seemed  to  be  oppressed  under 
.the  load  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  treasures.    Every 
i)ower  of  oratory  was  wielded  by  him  in  turn ;  for  he  could 
(De  during  the  same  eveiiing  pathetic  and  humourous,  acri- 
;^moniou8  and  conciliating ;  now  giving  a  loose  to  his  indigp 
^nation  and  seiverity ;   and  then  almost  in  the  same  breath 
:calling  to  his  assistance  ridicule,  wit,  and  mockery."     "  As 
im  orator,"  adds  another  adversary  on  the  question  of  revo- 
lutionary politics,  "  notwithstanding  some  defects,  he  stands 
almost  unrivalled.    No  man  was  better  calculated  to  arouse 
.the  dormant  passions,  to  call  forth  the  glowing  affections  of 
'the  human  heart,  and  to  *  harrow  up^  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  soul.     Venality  and  meanness  stood  appalled  in  his 
presence ;  he  who  was  dead  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  con- 
science was.  still  alive  to  his  animated  repro^bes ; \aflii 
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corruption  for  a  wliile  became  utanned  at  the  terrore  of  hit 
countenance.  Hiui  he  diinl  during  the  meridian  of  hia  fame 
and  character  he  could  srarwly  have  been  considered  Beeond 
to  any  man  either  of  aneieut  or  inodeni  timea,"  The  mm- 
dian  of  lis  fame  and  charaeler  ueana,  in  this  writer's  estimate, 
before  he  assailed  the  I'>eiieh  Revolution,  and  pemouii  of 
similar  sentinienta  speak  the  same  lan^age  ;  but  the  reel 
of  the  world  who  think  ditferentlv  and  more  justly,  deem  hia 
exertions  upon  that  subject  the  climax  of  his  reputation  and 
powers. 

Wordsworth  (Moore's  MctDoirs,  vol.  iii.)  speaking  of 
Foi,  Canning,  and  other  eminent  public  men,  remarked  bow 
little  they  knew,  or  could  stydv  of  poetry — "  Mr.  Burke 
altine  was  an  exception  to  this  aescription  of  public  mea; 
by  far  the  greatest  man  of  his  age;  not  only  a!tioimding  in 
knowledge  himself,  but  feeding  in  various  direetdonB,  his 
niuHt  able  eontemporaries ;  assisting  Adam  Smith  in  his 
'  Politieal  Economy,'  and  Keynolda  in  hia  '  LeetBrca  on 
PaJnting,'  Foi,  too,  who  acknowledged  that  all  he  bad  ever 
learned  from  books  was  nothing  to  what  he  had  derived  fum 
Burke." 

"  Hia  learning  is  so  various  and  extensive,"  said  the  Eec. 
Thonina  Campbell,  author  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  "th»t 
we  might  praise  it  for  ita  range  and  compass  we^tc  it  not 
stdl  mure  praiseworthy  for  its  solidity  and  depth.  His  intn- 
gination  is  so  lively  and  so  creative  that  he  may  justly  be 
called  the  child  of  fancy ;  and  therefore  his  enemies,  for  e?«i 
he  is  not  without  them,  would  persuade  us  that  bU  fancj 
overbi'ars  his  judgment.  Whereas  this  fine  frenzy  is,  a«  il 
ought  to  be,  only  a  secondary  ingredient  in  tho  high  com- 
position of  a  man  who  not  only  reflects  honour  on  his  natirs 
country,  but  elevates  tho  dignity  of  human  nature.  In  hii 
most  eccentric  flights,  in  his  most  seemingly  wild  escursion^ 
in  the  most  boisterous  tempest  of  his  passion,  there  is  alwsn 
a  guardian  angel  which  riaes  in  the  whirlwind,  and  dire«i 
tho  storm.  His  grand  characteristic  is  genius,  and  ruling 
faculty  is  judgment,  though  certainly  not  of  that  cold  kind 
which  the  law  would  call  prudence;  buthisreaaonia  enlight- 
ened by  intmtion,  and  whilst  he  persuades  as  an  orator,  bo 
inatructa  as  a  philosopher.  A  nobleman  of  the  higbaS 
station  and  abilities  in  England,  though  of  an  opposite  parlj 
in  politics, when  he  beard  the  petty  minions  of  the  day  decij 
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his  powers,  stopped  them  short,  and  said,  '  Come,  come,  hold 
your  tongue ;  the  next  age  could  not  know  that  there  was 
oratory  in  this,  if  Edmund  Burke  had  not  printed  his 
speeches.'  And  Dr.  Johnson,  a  niggard  in  panegyric  to 
cithers,  speaking  of  that  parity  of  talents  which  is  generally 
distributed  to  the  sons  of  men,  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
during  his  acquaintance  with  life  he  knew  but  two  men  who 
liad  risen  considerably  above  the  common  standard ;  the  one 
was  Lord  Chatham,  the  other  was  Edmund  Burke." 
'  "  His  eloquence,"  said  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  another  occa- 
idon — and  it  was  rarely  their  lot  to  agree  on  political  mat- 
ters— "  had  always  attracted,  his  imagination  continually 
ebarmed,  his  reasonings  often  convinced  him*  Of  his  head 
and  of  his  heart,  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  humanity,  of  his 
rectitude  and  of  his  perseverance,  no  man  could  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  than  he  did,"  A  critic  of  considerable  repute 
thus  indirectly  alludes  to  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  anai* 
lysing  that  of  Mr.  Grattan.  "It  is  not  the  roundness,  the 
ore  rotundo  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  is  not  the  simple  majesty  of  Mr. 
Vox  ;  it  is  not  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  Occasionally 
we  caught  a  tint,  a  feature  of  resemblance  to  Mr.  Burkoi 
but  he  has  not  that  commanding  figure  and  manner,  that 
Volume  of  voice,  that  superabundant  richness  and  fertility 
(tf  fancy,  that  vast  grasp  and  range  of  mind  which  Mr.  Burke 
possessed  beyond  all  other  created  beings."  Grattan  himself 
writes  to  Ireland,  Decembers,  1769 — *' Burke  is  unques- 
tionably the  first  orator  among  the  Commons  of  England ; 
boundless  in  knowledge,  instantaneous  in  his  apprehensions^ 
ftnd  abundant  in  his  languagf.  He  speaks  with  profound 
attention  and  acknowledged  superiority,  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  energy,  the  want  of  grace,  and  the  want  of  ele- 
gance in  his  manner." 

•  To  these  might  be  added  dozens  of  similar  eulogies  of  his 
character  and  powers  from  inferior  men.  Language  indeed 
lias  been  exhausted  in  characterizing  them  ;  and  the  term, 
•*  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,"  *'  an  illustrious  man," 
^a  wonderful  man,"  "an  unequalled  man;"  **a  mighty 
man,"     "an    all-knowing    mind,"    **a    boundless    mind," 

*  an  exhaustless  mind,"  •*  the  most  consummate  orator  of 
the  age,"  "the  greatest  orator  and  wisest  statesman  of  modem 
times,"  occur  to  the  reader  of  nearly  every  work,  untainted 
by  party  spirit,  in  which  he  is  mentioned*    Lord  John  Eus« 
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r-  ..  1  .'.vrvcr  fl**cs  not  t^vcm  disposed  to  allow  him  aTirtue 
\\!  .'  :i  «iii  sfvcnil  public  occasions  he  claimed.     Speaking  of 
t'.'    (■■■nvi'tiun  «»t'  their  own  merits  entertained,  by  Horace, 
<  )\  ■:,  I  ):intf,  Milton,  Ariosto,  and  others,  he  says  (in  Memo- 
MM-  '.!*  FnA)  **  tliL'v  kni'w  their  own  powers,  and  were  too   | 
}.■  ':•  -T    tn  ati»rt   iirnorance  of  them.     But  when  Mr.  Burke    . 
\\  .'r  •  '.iii-^i  )i:ivi'  luM  II  consciouH  that  his  eloquence  was  stamped 
w  .; '   LT'i'i"?*.  and  t'ruuffht  with  the  treasures  of  a  rich  imagi« 
I..-!*  >  ji,  n ■pri'r'ciits  hiiiisiclf  as  nothing  more  than  an  indus?    , 
n\.ii-    pliMMiiirr   Member  of  Parliament,  I  cannot  fail  to 
{ •  r. .  i\i-  tliat  he  is  muekinc;  his  hearers,  and  that  he  pretends 
t"  a  iiuiiiility  hf  d<»c'8  nut  fet-l." 

A  !iM  nv^  till'  nntioesiof  liirjichtiractershouldnotbe  omitted  that 
\\lii< :,  jinn't'iMls  from  the  most  accunite  and  intimate  source., 
i  h'.  I '.  [.aurciu'c,  after  mentioning  his  death  some  time  in  the 
I .  i '_' !  i  t  '  I  i"  .1 1 1 1 y  s.  1 71)  7 .  j*ay  8 — *  *  II  is  end  was  suited  to  the  simple 
L'n  m!  ni-s  of  mind  w  liich  he  displayed  through  life,  every  way 
nil  111.  rtiMJ,  without  lovitv,  without  ostentation,  full  of  natural 
;ri:i'  •■  ami  (iiu'nity;  h«»  aj)peared  neither  to  wish  nor  to  dread^ 
Imm  ]i:iii(>iitly  and  phicidly  to  await  the  hour  of  his  dissolu* 
ti'iii.  Il(.>  lia«l  btHMi  listening  to  some  Essays  of  Addison's, 
ill  \\lii«h  lir  t'vor  took  delight ;  he  had  recommended  him- 
.-« it",  ill  many  alft'ctionate  messages,  to  the  remembrance  of 
;!in<c  :il»si'nt  friiMids  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love;  ha 
liihi  .  MhvtTst'd  some  time  with  his  accustomed  force  of 
tli-iiLJit  and  t'X])ri'»sion  on  the  awful  situation  of  his  coun- 
ti\,  i-r  the  ^^l'H'an'  of  wliich  his  heart  was  interested  to  the 
\.i\  la-l  luat  :  he  had  given  with  steady  composure  some 
pii\;iic  tlirections,  in  contemplation  of  his  approaching 
ilr.iili:  wlieii,  as  his  attendants  were  conveying  him  to  his 
b«  (I.  In*  sunk  (h)wn,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  passed; 
(jiii«tl\,  and  without  a  groan  to  eternal  rest,  in  that  mercy 
wliiili  lie  had  just  declared  he  had  long  sought  with  un-^ 
IciLrntd  liumiliation,  and  to  which  he  looked  with  a  tremblings 

linpr  ! 

"  Ol'  his  talents  and  acquirements  in  general,  it  is  unne- 
<M'>s:ny  to  speak.  They  were  long  the  glory  of  his  coimtry,* 
and  1  lie  adiiiirat ion  of  Europe  ;  they  might  have  been  (had 
it  so  tnrisisted  with  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  di^'ine  Pro- 
vidciut'I)  the  salvation  of  both.  If  not  the  most  accom- 
])lisln(l  orator,  yet  the  most  elocjuent  man  of  his  age  ;  per- 
haps second  to  noi;e  in  any  age  ;  he  had  stilly  more  wisdom 
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Idian  eloquence,  fie  diligently  collected  it  fi*om  th^  wise  of 
fdl  times ;  but  what  he  had  so  obtained  he  enriched  from 
tlie  vast  treaBury  of  his  own  observation ;  and  his  intellect^ 
active,  vigorous,  comprehensive,  trained  in  the  discipline  of 
true  philosophy  to  whatever  subject  he  applied  it,  penetrated 
at  once  through  the  sur&ce  into  the  essential  forms  of 
thin^.  With  a  fanc^  singularly  vivid,  he  least  of  all  men, 
in  his  time,  indulged  in  splendid  theories.  With  more  ample 
materials  of  every  kind  tnan  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he. 
was  the  least  in  his  own  skill  to  innovate.  A  statesman  of: 
the  most  enlarged  views — in  all  his  policy  he  was  strictlyl 
practical ;  and  in  his  practice  he  always  regarded,  with  holy; 
reverence,  the  institutions  and  manners  derived  from  our 
ancestors.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  sucIl 
transcendant  powers,  and  informed  with  such  extensive 
Knowledge,  only  to  bear  the  more  striking  testimony,  in 
these  days  of  rash  presumption,  how  much  the  greatest  mind 
k  singly  inferior  to  the  accumulated  efforts  of  innumerable 
Blinds  in  the  long  flow  of  centuries.  His  private  conver-i 
■ation  had  the  same  tincture  with  his  public  eloquence.  He 
sometimes  adorned  and  dignified  it  with  philosophy,  but  he 
never  lost  the  charm  of  natural  ease.  There  was  no  subject 
80  trivial  which  he  did  not  transiently  illuminate  with  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination.  In  writing,  in  speaking,  in 
the  senate,  or  round  the  table,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  ope-* 
rations  of  the  same  genius. 

I  "To  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  he: 
was  attached  from  sincere  conviction ;  nor  was  his  a  barren 
belief,  without  influence  on  his  moral  conduct.  He  was  rigid 
in  the  system  of  duties  by  which  he  regulated  his  own  ac-» 
tions ;  liberal  in  construing  those  of  other  men ;  warm^ 
but  placable  ;  resenting  more  the  offences  committed  againstr 
those  who  were  dear  to  him,  than  against  himself;  vehement 
and  indignant  only  where  he  thought  public  justice  insulted  ;> 
Compassionate  to  private  distress ;  lenient  to  suffering  guilt/ 
As  a  friend,  he  was,  perhaps,  too  partial  to  those  he  es-y 
teemed;  over-rating  every  little  merit,  overlooking  all  their 
defects;  indefatigable  in  serving  them;  straining  in  their 
favour  whatever  influence  he  possessed  ;  and  for  their  sakes 
more  than  his  own,  regretting  that  during  so  long  a  political 
Mfe  he  had  so  seldom  bore  any  share  in  power,  which  he 
eonsid^ered  only^tS  an  instrument  of  more  diffusive  good*! 
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Ill  liis  domestic  relations  he  was  worthy,  and  more  than 
\N..riliy  1m*  could  not  be,  of  the  eminent  felicity  which  for 
UiMiiy  years  he  eiijtjyed  ;  a  husband  of  exemplary  tendemeaa 
:iri>l  tiiirlity ;  a  father  fond  to  exeess  ;  the  most  affectionate 
(tf  l>riil)Kfrd ;  the  kindest  master;  and,  on.  his  part,  he  has 
ot'ttii  1m  (Ml  heard  to  declare,  that  in  the  most  anxious  mo- 
ijiriii  >  of  Ills  j)ublic  life,  every  care  vanished  when  he  entered 
)iis  own  roof.  One,  who  lontif  and  intimately  knew  him, 
1  o  I  li  \  lit  liiri  own  sorrow,  has  paid  this  very  inadequate  tribute 
!•)  his  iiiciiiory.  Nothing  which  relates  to  such  a  man  can 
])i;  iiiiint(n'stin<;  or  uninstructive  to  the  public,  to  whom  he 
truly  ht'loiigcd.  Few  indeed  whom  the  divine  goodness 
h.is  lai'i^'cly  gifted,  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  imitation 
of  his  LCi'iiius  and  learning;  but  all  mankind  may  grow  better 
by  thr  study  of  his  virtues." 

Aliicli  of  this  praise  came  from  those  who  knew  him  not 
i:iiri'l\   in  the  hustle  of  political  life,  but  in  moments  when 
thr  stat('sin:ui  w:ls  sunk  in  the  social  acquaintance.     This  is 
tlu-  iMon>  valuable  species  of  testimony,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  nearer  view  of  public  men  diminishes  much  of 
that  atlmiration   or  wonder  we  feel  at  a  distance.     With 
him  rainiliarity  a])pear3  to  have   increased  it.     His  more 
])ri\at('  frii'iids,  who  happened  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  con* 
iiccit-il  with  public  atl'airs,  and  who  had  the  best  possible 
o|)|inri  unities  of  probing  and  exploring  the  man,  loved  him 
1  hi'  l)«'>t  and  prized  him  the  most.     The  same  feeling  existed 
am.. 111,^  his  relatives.    Xo  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  to  his 
vah'i-ih'-ihainbre ;  and  from  the  same  feeling  of  familiarity 
lr\s   111(11  perhaps  however  great  in  the  estimation  of  the 
wni'hl,  carry  the   same  impressions  of  greatness   into  the 
lh'-«)ins  of  their  own  families.     Yet  even  there,  where  most 
uint'iliMl  and  unreserved,  ho  had  the  fortune  to  secure  both 
pri^t'oinid  attachment  and  respect;  and  the  following  anec- 
iiotc  proves  that  he  contrived  to  belie  the  proverb  just  quoted. 
WhtMi  «^i)iiie  one  was  congratulating  his  old  servant  "Webster 
on  ilu' lu>iu>ur  of  scrvin*;  so  good  a  master  and  so  greata 
man  — *'  Ves,  Sir,"  said  the  faithful  attendant,  "  he  is  a  great 
man;  he  kiums  and  does   every  thmg  but  what  is  mean, or 
iinli\"     Mr.  AVindham  used  to  say  that  this  was  one  of  the 
finrst  paucity ric3  upon  him  which  could  be  uttered. 

Kiihanl  his  brother,  and  AVilliam  Burke,  his  companions 
jroiu  youth,  the  partakers  of  his  fortunes,  the  participators 
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in  many  of  his  studies,  who  knew  if  any  men  could  know,  the 
Talue  of  his  mind  and  the  labours  bestowed  upon  its  culture, 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  feeling  of  veneration.  Sentiments 
of  this  kmd  frequently'  appear  in  the  letters  of  both.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  public  life  Eichard,  writing  to  Shackleton 
as  we  haye  seen  in  a  previous  page  (105)  passes  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  him  on  public  groimds.  William  Burke,  writing 
abont  the  same  time,  speaks  the  same  language.  Though  no 
lelation  of  Edmund,  this  gentleman  was  so  much  attached  to 
bim  from  boyhood,  and  so  proud  of  the  connexion,  that,  in  the 
language  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  ^'  he  would  have  knocked 
any  man  down  who  had  dared  to  dispute  the  relationship.'* 
The  respectful  admiration  of  his  son  equalled  that  of  his 
1)rother  and  friend.  During  the  last  visit  to  Ireland  in  1786, 
when  Mr.  Shackleton,  after  listening  attentively  to  some 
ingenious  and  profoimd  observations  of  the  father,  turned 
aside  soon  afterwards  with  the  son  and  remarked  in  conver- 
sation, •*  He  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  age :"  "  He  is,"  re- 
plied the  son,  with  filial  enthusiasm,  and  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  truth,  "  the  greatest  man  of  any  age." 
This  estimate  is  not  therefore,  as  many  of  the  preceding  tes- 
timonies imply,  merely  that  of  filial  admiration.  A  greater 
and  more  experiencea  name  indulges  in  nearly  the  same 
language,  repeating*  what  most  writers  say  when  touch- 
ing upon  the  topics  which  he  had  occasion  to  handle.  Sir 
•Tames  Mackintosh  writes — "  Burke  was  one  of  the  first 
thinkers  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time. 
He  is  without  parallel  in  any  age,  excepting  perhaps  Lord 
Bacon  and  Cicero  ;  and  his  works  contain  an  ampler  store  oi 
political  and  moral  wisdom  than  can  be  found  m  any  other 
writer  whatever." 

"  No  one  can*  doubt,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  that  en* 
lightened  men  in  all  ages  will  han^  over  the  works*  of  Mr* 
3urke.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in 
almost  every  species  of  prose  composition.  The  extraordinary 
jdepth  of  his  aetached  views,  the  penetrating  sagacity  which 
he  occasionally  applies  to  men  and  their  motives,  and  the 
curious  felicity  of  expression  with  which  he  unfolds  principles 
and  traces  resemblances  and  relations,  are  separately  the  gift 
of  few,  and  in  their  union  probably  without  any  example.'* 

Nothing  perhaps  more  strongly  exhibits  the  homage  paid 
ito  great  talents  united  to  moral  qualities  than  the  iduence 
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I.'  :i.(iuinMl  ovor  the  most  eminent  men  with  whom  politi- 
cii  miiiu'xioTi  brou^^ht  him  into  contact.  The  preceding 
pai:' >  tiiniisli  ample  evidence  of  this  power;  such  for 
iii^t:it.<-c'  as  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham,  a  man  of  sound 
t:il<'iits  iiiKiurstionublv,  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  Admiral 
K«  J1J..1,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr..  Dowdeswell,  and  all  the 
alili-t  ••!'  that  parly;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Fox, 
Ml".  Windliam,  all  his  private  friends  without  exception; 
til.'  iiin>t  distinguished  of  the  Whig  party,  several  of  the 
f..aliii.iii  Ministry;  — in  some  degree  over  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
(•••11(  ML'urs  in  1792,  at  leant  as  nuieh  as  the  habitual  pride, 
ami  j«  aloiisy  of  all  political  talents  entertained  by  the 
luiiii'-icr  wtjuld  permit;  numberless  others  who  might  be 
iM«  iiii,)iu(l ;  and  on  nearly  all  the  great  questions  he  embraced, 
t\riiiu:illy  uv(T  the  whole  nation.  If  it  require  a  pretty 
sir. MILT  imdtM-standin^togain  leading  influence  over  even  the 
iixri.'iaiit  and  the  weak,  what  must  that  be  which  subjects  to 
ii>  doiiiiniou  the  enlightened  and  the  powerful,  and  in  talents 
ii(»l  imivly  the  great  but  the  vast? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


II.-  '  ]■  .|).wrirp — TTis  writinirfl — His  lending^  principles  as  a  Statesman— Mr. 
iliii.vf,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

('i;ni(s  of  ihe  classical  ages  accustomed  frequently  to 
^\itIlrss  the  powerful  influences  of  good  public  speaking  in 
pcpnl.ir  assemblies,  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  us  ft 
lii-li  i.lca  of  the  requisites  of  a  great  orator.  His  moral 
eh:iraiter  should  be  pure,  his  knowledge  universal,  with 
a  L^^eiilus  fitted  to  animate  and  adorn  that  knowledge ;  his 
hiiiLjiia^e  flowing,  his  delivery  impressive,  his  powers  of  rea- 
soniiiLT  ;iud  imaiijination  stronG;,  added  to  such  perfect  posses- 
sion ot'  liiuiself  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  combine  these  quaUties, 
oi'  to  draw  upon  each  separately  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  t  he  moment.  These  constitute  a  rare  combination  such  as 
our  imj)erfect  humanity  can  scarcely  exhibit;  but  beyond  all 
(piestiou  no  one  in  the  history  of  English  oratory  approaches 
so  near  to  tliis  character  as  Burke.  AVith  some  truth  it  has 
boini  said  that  his  powers  if  shared  out,  wx)uld  have  made 
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half  a  dozen  of  good  orators*    And  we  must  regard  Iiim  at 
least  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  who  approached  the 
mncient  standard  of  perfection.    Others  of  the  great  political 
'liames  of  our  country^possess  onlj  two  or  three  of  the  qualities 
enumerated.     Mr.  J?itt  and  Mr.  IFox  for  instance,  equalled 
jhim  in  reasoning,  in  judgment  on  common  affairs,  and  in 
•fluency.    Mr.  Sheridan  in  coolness,  promptitude,  and  wit! 
-liord  Chatham  had  the  superiority  of  a  bold  and  overpowerr 
jng  delivery.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  also  perhaps  in  some  degree, 
haia  the  same  advantage  though  we  have  little  now  on  which  to 
•found  an  opinion.     And  Cmuies  Townshend  in  addition  to 
ananj  popular  requisites,  possessed  a  peculiar  parliamentary 
*skill  in  seizing  the  favourable  moment  to  push  a  subject,  in 
^he  adaptation  of  his  powers  to  the  point  at  issue  and  to  th^ 
.temper  of  the  House  at  the  moment  whatever  temper  tha^f 
•might  be ;  but  none  possessed  the  combination  peculiar  t6 
•Burke.  Neither  had  anv  of  these  eminent  persons  pretension^ 
'to  his  originality  of  thought,  force  of  language,  felicitoua 
^phraseology,  or  that  inexhaustible  tertility  upon  every  topic 
which  constitutes  the  soul  of  eloquence,  and  which  when 
Jus  opponents  had  little  else  to  find  fault  with  they  urged 
•against  him  as  a  defect.     He  would  seem  therefore  to  have 
,been  cut  out  for  the  character  in  which  he  figured,  partly  by 
ilarge  natural  gifts,  and  partly  by  having  grounded  and  reared 
:himself  upon  the  model  which  the  Au^stan  aga  of  literature 
recommends.    And  this  must   have  oeen  done  at  an  early 
:period  of  life ;  led  to  it  probably  not  so  much  by  sanguin^ 
tBope  of  ever  becoming  the  character  which  he  admired,  as 
by  the  expected  duties  of  the  profession  he  at  first  contem* 
/plated,  or  by  that  impulse  which,  without  knowing  preciselj^- 
•whither  it  tends,  so  often  impels  and  guides  us  in  the 
pursuits  of  life.  '  ^ 

A  distinction  may  be  made  and  perhaps  hold  good,  between 
^'great  orator  and  a  debater.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  th^ 
latter  respect  Mr.  Eox  acquired  the  superiority  over  all  men, 
ISo  speaker  certainly  was  ever  heaxd  with  more  consideration. 
*by  those  opjposed  to  him,  or  perhaps  with  so  much  partiality 
]|by  those  whom  he  led  in  the  House  of  Commons,  arising  as 
•well  from  unquestioned  talents  as  strong  attachment  to  his 
-person,  which  few  other  political  leaders  have  had  the 
^ood  fortune  to  secure,  or  to  secure  in  the  same  degree.  It 
will  nevertheless  be  difficult  to  point  out  where  Burke's 
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J  r-.  ~.iv.  ■  '1   InlVriorlty  liiv.     In  information,  in  wisdom  upon 

:i  ,  j:-.';iT  ■:i>inns,  and  in  variety  of  talents  to  secure  them 

:i  !;i.  ..!m1»1.*  rriM|)iii>n  from  hir*  hrarcrs,  he  had  no  equal;  in 
r-  :v\  !.•  -^  Miiil  viL^onr  no  superior;  and  he  was  accused  of 
|.i  '.]\::  tnijin-nt  anil  fertile  to  a  fault. 

Ail- I-  all  it  maybe  doubted  whether  this  great  reputed 
(1.  \i.  rlty  iiHi«'l»ate,  be  any  just  criterion  of  the  highest  order 
..:'  !.t.  iiict,  or  wlnther  the  style  which  commonlv  aceom- 
j,i:.  .-  ii  i?*  (»f  the  hitjliest  style  of  oratorj' — ^tliat  stjle 
\N  !■:.'■  i-:  lint  imnly  etlective  in  the  British  Senate,  but  com- 
i:.;i:i'ls  tlic  aiiiuiration  of  all  men  of  all  countries  aa  the  per- 
f.  .li.-n  ««rtlM'  art.  Judf^ed  by  this  standard  ]Mr.  Fox  comes 
ihUfli  >li()rt  of  Hiirke.  A  good  debater,  although  a  character 
ahi.'-t  wholly  EuL^lish,  there  being  scarcely  any  such  as  we 
iiii<i«  r-tand  it  among  the  luieients,  and  little  resembling  him 
i!i  lilt'  n  st  of  Kiirope  at  the  present  day,  is  more  of  a  me- 
thanir  perhaps  than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  His 
iMiiirr  is  commonly  narrowed,  his  aim  bounded  by  local  or 
t«  iiijiorary  cinii instances,  which  though  calculated  to  meet 
^ •  • ! I ; , •  minor  i i it erost  or  emergency,  often  become  obstacles 
t>>  u  i<h-  expansion  of  mind,  lie  may  be  said  to  move  within 
til''  narrowest  eirele,  to  work  in  a  8[)ccies  of  political  tread* 
hii!l.  His  art  lias  l)een  attained  as  in  the  cases  of  YoXf 
I'iii  :in<l  others  and  it  is  but  fair  to  calculate  may  be  again 
:n  .jiiin  .1  — at  an  a^i'  when  other  and  much  higher  faculties 
r.  i,:i:n  still  untoUli'd.  A  good  debater  therefore  may  be  in 
;  I'.  ;it  nuasure  inaiU'.  The  power  of  a  great  and  commanding 
ni.itoi-  in  the  hiujhest  acceptation  of  the  term  must,  like  that 
t»t"  ilic  poet,  he  chietly  born  with  him.* 

riir  oratorical  stylo  of  Burke  apjx^ars  not  only  of  a  higli 
or.l'  1-.  hut  it  possesses  the  first  characteristic  of  genius^ 
(  ri.zinality.     We  have  nothing  that  is  very  similar,  andlittle 

*  S!:a-(  till'  tlrst  puhliention  of  this  work  the  opinion  of  a  great  genios 
s. .  ::.-  :■•  c.irnilMJnitf  that  of  the  present  writer. 

I.I  <1  P>M->>ii  has  ohscrvcd,  that  no  ptirHamentary  speaker  of  ourovn 
(i::\  .  iM- liiin  th«>  idea  of  u  <rreat  orator.  Oratton,  he  said,  was  near  to 
t:.  I  i>\  ho  only  re<rarded  us  a  debater,  and  between  such  a  character  and 
a  l:>  it  crator  there  is  no  mure  resenibhince,  he  adds,  than  between  an 
/■■  ;  •  ■^..'^■y•^,  or  a  versititT,  and  a  prreat  jwet.  Lord  Chatham  and  Burlce 
^^  I  r. .  .n  his  opinion,  tlie  onl\  Knjrhsh  orators  who  approached  perfection.— 
If  til.  (•..iiitsi  for  uui^eriority  lies  between  these  two  great  men,  it  will  be 
n^  (.;:i]lcult  mutter  to  decide  to  whom  the  preference  will  be  given. 
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perhaps  of  eqtcal:  character  in  our  language,  though  of  its 
nature  and  power,  vigour  and  variety,  novelty  of  thought  and 
that  intellectual  briUiancy  which  flashes  athwart  every  subject 
and  transmutes  all  it  meets  with  into  auxiliaries  to  the  main 
purpose,  an  inadequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  description, 
and  no  specimen  can  do  it  justice.  When  Johnson  was 
asked  whether  Burke  resembled  TuUius  Cicero  ?  "  No,  Sir,'* 
was  the  reply,  "  he  resembles  Edmund  Burke."  Taken  as  a 
whole  however,  his  manner  partakes  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
eloquent  Eoman,  with  more  of  richness,  of  variety  of 
knowledge,  of  masculine  energy,  and  altogether  displays 
greater  reach  of  mind ;  yet  with  less  of  chastity,  of  elaborate 
elegance,  or  of  that  methodical  arrangement  we  have  perhaps 
Ho  right  to  expect  in  speeches  which  unlike  those  of  the 
great  ancient,  were  not  polished  into  perfection  before  they 
were  spoken.  In  detached  passages  he  sometimes  assumes 
an  air  of  severity,  and  of  that  simpler  dignity  which  belongs 
to  Demosthenes,  to  whom,  as  an  orator,  he  himself  gave  the 
preference.* 

.  His  eloquence  will  be  found  less  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  faculty  of  mind,  than  for  that  distin- 
fuishing  feature,  a  combination  of  them  all.  This  peculiarity 
as  so  much  confused  the  judgment  of  many,  and  not 
mean  critics,  as  to  give  rise  to  contradictory  opinions.  Some 
represent  him  as*  addressing  the  passions  and  imagination 
more  than  the  understanding ;  others  of  overwhelming  his 
Bubiect  by  pouring  in  argument  more  than  enough.  Some 
will  have  it  that  he  deals  ui  that  bold^  flowing,  loose,  yet 

*  A  writer,  already  quoted,  says  of  him — ''  Equal  to  that  great  man 

(Cicero)  in  dialectic,  in  imag-ery,  in  occasional  splendour,  ahd  in  gfeneral 

information ; — excelling  him  in  political  wisdom,  and  the  application  ci 

luBtory  and  philosophy  to  politics  he  yields  to  him  in  pathos,  in  grace,  in 

taste,  and  even  in  that  which  was  not  the  forte  of  Cicero,  diescretion.    *  * 

*     *     *     What  particularly  distinguishes  him  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 

praters,  and  from  his  contemporary  rivals,  were  the  countless  lessons  of 

civil  and  moral  wisdom  by  which  he  dignified  his  compositions,  and  both 

•nibrced  and  illustrated  his  arguments ;  his  sudden  transitions  from  the 

grand  to  the  gay,  from  sublimity  to  pleasantry,  from  the  refined  and 

recondite  to  the  ordinary  and  obvious ;  and  his  frequent  admixture  of 

coarse  and  low  expressions  even  in  his  most  splendid  passages.    The  effect 

of  those  was  sometimes  great,  but  they  deformed  and  disgusted.     *  The 

Tenus  of  Phidias,'  Wilkes  used  to  say,  *  was  so  lovely,  that  the  Athenians 

called  her  the  Venus  of  Roses.    Lovely,  too,  speaking  generally,  ia  the 

Venus  of  Burke ;  but  she  sometimes  is  ibe  Venus  of  whisky.' " 
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])n\v('rt'ul  style  which  they  term  licentiouB;  others  Bayheii 
oft  (11  abrupt  and  t«ov(>rc.  Some  consider  he  is  too  fond  of 
wit,  oniiunoiit,  and  lighter  matter;  others  see  him  too 
nuiaphysical  and  refined,  and  too  much  above  the  intellec- 
iwal  li'vcl  nt'the  assembly  he  addressed,  though  that  assem- 
bly was  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
in  soinr  measure  tile  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  who  describes 
Iiini  as  bcini;  doomed,  in  allusion  to  the  fatigue  and  privations 
of  (l(l)ati',  -'*Ti)  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  bloe%s 'with,  a 
ra/or."'  S(»mo  again  have  honestly  confessed,  that  after 
iiui(']i  meditation  they  can  make  nothing  at  all  of  him— 
that  his  (piulilies  contradict  each  other,  and  that  his  powers 
and  his  mode  of  wielding  them  are  equally  indescribable. 

A 11  t  hcsc  opinions  cannot  be  true.     The  confusion  perhaps 
arises  tVoin  each  viewing  him  in  the  light  which  strikes  most 
ior(ii)ly  at  the  moment;  from  not  attending  so  much  to 
the   run  joined  ctfcct  of  the  whole  of  his  argument  as  to 
silicic  parts,  each  of  which  is  so  striking  in  itself  as  to  appear 
a  j)rin(-i[)al  in  the  cause  in  which  it  is   embodied  only  as  an 
Tuixiliary.      Kxaniine  any  single  oration  he  has  published. 
Talvc  that  on   American  Taxation  for  instance,  the  first 
IhoUL'h  p('rha])s  not  the  best  that  he  gave  the  world;  and  the 
pcrxadini;  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  perusal,  is  a 
cniivirtion  of  sound  straight-forward  sense,  enlargement  of 
mind,  inc:en ions  yet  solid  and  honest  views,  moderation  of 
tout '.and  acute  discriminatingwisdom  in  the  speaker.  Let  him 
(•!iiit  if  he  will,  tlie  graphic  sketches  of  character  should  these 
he  (ircnied  extraneous  or  meretricious,  and  there  is  little  to 
otlrnd  evtn  fastidious  taste.     We  find  nothing  which  can  be 
(•(  •n>ideredlU)\very — anaccusation  sometimes  laid  to  hischarge 
h\  ((intiision  of  language — for  there  is  little  approach  to  such 
(juality  in  any  of  his  speeches  or  writings;  nothing  merely 
amiisinu:  or  ornamental;  nothing  which  a  plain  understanding 
may   not  comprehend;  nothing  which  merely   solicits  the 
imaunnation  for  a  figure  without  that  figure  strikes  hard  and 
home  in  some  form  or  other  upon  the  argument.     But  there 
is  a  total  of  vigour  and  efiect  on  the  question  at  issue,  as  on  any 
('tin  r  that  much  engaged  his  attention,  which  no  other  modem 
orator  imparts,  and  which  the  records  of  Parliament  teacH 
us  no  other  has  yet  imparted.     The  great  aim  as  to  manner 
in  this  as  in  all  his  productions  is  strength — to  make  a  deep 
if  not  indelible  impression.    If  you  do  not  iigree  with,  he 
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^18  determined  you  Bhall  not  forget  him  ;  so  that  his  ^xpres- 
/Sions  often  cling  tenaciously  to  memory.  To  this  he 
.occasionally  sacriiices  the  minor  considerations  of  elegance 
or  beauty  of  phrase.  He  approaches  a  contest  not  with  two 
,or  three,  but  with  that  variety  of  qualities  which  may  be 
•compared  to  an  armory  of  weapons ;  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  used  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  able  oppo- 
nents in  meeting  him  fully  on  every  point  of  attack,  made 
him  at  all  times  a  formidable  assailant  in  Parliament — ^a 
kind  of  Briareus  among  political  disputants. 

To  arrive  at  this  result  his  mind  possessed  a  peculiarlj 
discursive  faculty.     Like  a  bird  of  prey  upon  the  wing,  it 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  somethmg  on  which  to  levy 
tribute.      Few   things   therefore  whether   great  or  little, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  whether  belonging  to  earth  or 
to  a  higher  region,  escape  him.     He  darts  upon  them  without 
materially- impeding  his  course,  or  has  the  rarer  art  in  most 
of  his  deviations,  to  cany  his  subject  along  with  him.     H^ 
seldom  stops  to  select.     He  grasps  at  much  which  a  severer 
judgment  would  reject ;  but  whatever  is  seized  he  has  the 
art  beyond  any  other  man  of  putting  to  use ;  and  his  pro^ 
gress  often  reminds  us  of  a  torrent,  sweeping  rock  and  tree 
and  earth  along  with  it,  yet  acquiring  additional  power  even 
from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  its  accinnulations.     In 
^hese  generally  speaking,  there  is  little  of  common-place  ^ 
)r  when  a  common  idea  is  used,  it  is  dressed  in  so  novel  a 
jarb  that  we  sometimes  do  not  immediately  recognize  an  old 
Lcquaintance.     His  conceptions  without  violent  straining, 
are  almost  always  original.     We  meet  with  things  in  him 
vhich  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  quarter,  which  are  wholly 
mexpected  in  themselves,  and  which  perhaps  scarcely  any 
ine  ever  before  imagined,  or  at  least  thought  of  adapting  to 
luch  purposes  as  he  had  in  view.     He  has  drilled  more  extra- 
)rdinary  and  bold  auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  persuasion  than 
my  other  orator  ancient  or  modem  ;  and  while  their  novel 
>mce  creates  surprise,  we  are  at  some  loss  to  discover  how 
ihey  got  into  their  new  situations  or  by  what  dexterity 
;hey  are  made  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

At  times  be  seems  on  the  verge  of  extravagance ;  not 
indeed  that  species  of  it  which  excites  laughter  or  contempt 
but  rather  astonishment.  Along  this  daugerous  precipice, 
dangerous  in  many  respects  to  an  ambitious  orator  or  writer^ 

2  k 
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hf;  tr^a^l?  in  prrfect  security.  Other  and  even  eminent  men, 
i:.  •.*••  ::.|/tiii:^  to  pursiie  his  track,  have  not  been  always  able 
1  .  I  :■  -  ni.-c'i  H'cure  looting,  chieflv  because  they  mistake  the 
y-  •  ■  •■■■  !  ii!ihn;ds  of  his  occasionally  figuratire  for  a  floweiy 
T.:i!.;.'r.  than  which  no  two  things  can  be  more  opposite. 
'I:.'  :'  rriicr  apjjoarsto  be  the  offspring  of  stronger,  the  latter 
'. : . '_"  M-ral,  uf  looser  and  weaker  intellectual  powers.  Nothing 
i '  i:.'  r*-  j.iriiiiar  to  his  impassioned  style  than  this  difficulty  of 
!... '.iiioii.  To  be  convinced  that  such  is  the  case,  let  anv  one 
t;ii.>;  a  paize  or  two  of  our  English  classics,  Addison  or  J^ohn- 
K'  ji  f'T  instance,  with  the  design  of  hitting  off  their  chief 
r::.ira<-uri>ti<-s.  and  he  may  pnibably  make  the  resemblance 
rt  -|."  <!aMe.  Let  him  attempt  the  manner  of  Burke,  and  he 
^^i.i  aiinost  certainly  fail ;  he  will  either  overdo  or  underdo 
it.  I^v(  II  Sheridan  with  all  his  genius,  who  had  his  eye  upon 
li.is  Lrnat  model  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  and  in  several 
S|*<  t  <  hrs  on  the  impeachment,  soon  found  out  that  the  en- 
(l«a\niir  was  nearly  hopeless  and  therefore  gave  it  up.*    It 

*  After  the  fin«t  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  Moore's  life  of 
Sill  iM.-iii  ii]i]M'ar(H],  and  incidentiilly  corroborates  or  follows  nearly  ererj 
(I.I  i.t  tlic  viewH  which  the  preseot  writer  has  taken  of  Burlra  in  the 
j><  :!it-  in  which  he  difiered  from,  or  excelled,  his  contemporaries. — ^Thut 

I'.    ]"  .-.lirl-  — 

*'  lii>  iSluridan'H)  attempts,  indeed,  at  the  florid,  or  fi^uratiye  style, 
\v}ii:}iir  ill  hi.s  KjxrchcH  ur  his  writings,  were  seldom  very  successfuL 
'I  !i;ii  i:i\iM-iaii(.'i'  of  fancy  whicli  in  Uurke  waA  natural  and  indigenous,  wu 
ill  liiiii  r.-i tiler  a  forced  and  exotic  <rrowth.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  | 
till-  ii:t}'i  niiee  l^etween  then),  that  while,  in  the  memorandum  of  speeches 
!•  it  l.i  iiiiiil  l)y  jiurke,  we  find  that  the  ])oints  of  argument  or  busines 
Wi  1 1-  fli.i«.e  u'liich  he  j)repared,  tru8tin<^  to  the  ever-ready  wardrobe  of  hii 
liiw  .  tor  ilieir  adornment, — in  Mr.  Sheridan's  notes  it  is  chiefly  tbe 
di '-••raiive  ]>a^Ha^es  that  ure  work(.>d  up  beforehand  to  their  full  polisb; 
V.  ii:!!  (Ill  the  reKourees  of  his  ^ood  sense,  ingenuity,  and  temper,  he 
Ml  III-*  to  have  relied  for  the  management  of  his  reasonings  and  fad& 
III  iHi'  naturally  it  arises,  that  the  images  of  Burke  beings  called  up  on  the 
iiiri!:iiit,  like  ^I)iritrt,  to  ])erform  the  bidding  of  his  argument,  minister  tok 
thrnii::li()ut.  with  an  almost  co-ordinate  agency;  while  the  flgurotlTe 
faiiciis  of  Sheridan,  already  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  broug^bt  forth 
to  adorn,  not  assit^t  tlu^  busine88  of  the  discourse,  resemble  rather  those 
s}Mitrs  wiiich  the  mairicians  used  to  keep  enclosed  in  phials,  to  be  produced 
for  :i  momentary  enchantment,  and  then  shut  up  ag^in. 

'*  in  truth,  the  similes  and  illustrations  of  Burke  form  such  an  intimate,  i 
and  lit  111!  essiiitial  part  of  his  resisoning,  that  if  tlie  whole  streng^th  of  the  : 
SaiiiMiu  does  not  lie  in  thosi^  luxuriant  locks,  it  would  at  least  be  can* 
.sitiiiably  diminislied  by  their  loss,  whereas,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sfaeridafl 
(on  the  Begum  charge)  there  is  hardly  one  of  tbe  rhetorical  omamoill 
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IB  quite  toie  as  Burke  himself  more  than  once  experienced^ 
that  even  his  excellencies  proved,  or  were  represented  to  be, 
defects,  and  that  the  very  number  of  his  talents  served  as  a 
iumdie  to  impair  the  effect  he  expected  to  produce*  There  is  a 
large  class  of  auditors  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  dsewhere,  who  think  that  an  argument  to  be  good  must 
be  dull,  iAi&t  wit  in  the  course  of  it  is  misapplied,  and  that  a 
flash  of  genius  or  flight  of  imagination  becomes  a  species  of 
death  to  the  process  of  reasoning — an  idea  to  which  even  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  characteristic  dexterity  was  fond  of  giving  coun^ 
tenance,  when  he  had  nothing  better  at  hand  to  offer  to  the 
idrcible,  keen,  and  various  powers  of  a  gifted  adversary. 

We  may  admit  that  while  performing  the  frequent  duty  of 
an  Opposition  leader — the  necessity  of  making  an  eloquent 
speech  out  of  little  or  nothing — he  sometimes  on  lighter 

diat  mig^ht  not  be  detached  without  in  any  degree  ii\juring   the  force 
of  the  general  statement. 

''  Another  consequence  of  this  difference  between  them  is  observable  in 
their  respective  modes  of  transition  from  what  may  be  called  buHnets  of  a 
wpbeeh  to  its  more  generalized  and  rhetorical  parts.  When  Sheridan  rises 
ma  elevation  is  not  sufficiently  prepared ;  he  starts  abruptly  and  at  once 
irom  the  level  of  his  statement,  and  sinks  down  into  it  again  with  the 
same  suddenness.  But  Burke,  whose  imagination  never  allows  even 
bosiDess  to  subside  into  mere  prose,  sustains  a  pitch  throughout  which 
ttvnstoms  the  mind  to  wonder,  and  while  it  prepares  us  to  accompany 
Urn  in  his  boldest  flights,  makes  us,  even  when  he  walks,  still  feel  that  he 
kas  wings: — 

'  Mimequand  Voueau  marche,on  sent  gu*U  a  desailes,* 

**  It  is  surely  a  most  unjust  disparagement  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
i»  apply  to  it  any  time  of  his  life,  the  epithet  *  flowery' — a  designation 
aly  applicable  to  that  ordinary  ambition  of  style,  whose  chief  display  by 
lecessity  consists  of  ornament  without  thought,  and  pomp  without  substance. 
1  succession  of  images,  clothed  in  simple  transparent  language,  even 
rfaen,  as  in  Burke,  they  *  crowd  upon  the  aching  sense'  too  dazzlingly, 
ihoald  never  be  confounded  with  that  mere  verbal  opulence  of  style, 
rbich  mistakes  the  glare  of  words  for  the  glitter  of  ideas,  and  like  the 
ielen  of  the  sculptor  Lysippus,  makes  finery  supply  the  place  of  beauty." 

More  recently,  it  would  appear  fi*om  Loid  John  Russell's  **  MemorialB 
if  Fox"  that  an  idea  had  latterly  gained  ground  among  the  Whig  party  of 
%§TkB  having  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sheridan.  For  this  opinion  we  find  no 
^ood  foundation.  There  is  nothing  in  Burke  to  warrant  it — nothing  as  we 
ee  in  Sheridan's  biographer  to  countenance  it— nothing  in  their  habits, 
tastes,  and  capacities,  and  latterly  in  their  known  dislikes,  to  render  such 
IQ  event  at  all  probable.  Had  there  been  any  obvious  approach  to  it  during 
Bie  Impeachment,  the  assailants  of  Burke  who  spared  him  in  nothing, 
Ironld  have  made  ample  ase  of  the  &ot  to  annoy  hinu 
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-    •  !•  'I-!.  •!•  l.-jriT*-.!  to  j/.ay  'w ith  his  subject :  to  wanion 

.  .•■.  .:.  i:.'-'-  Ill'  laiicy,  wit,  and  sarcasm;  to  dally  and 

..•..-.:';i-  'Mil  ass  otiicn*  on  the  dull  road  it  was  so 

•  :•  ■  •  --:ir.  t-  Travrl  by  ^ivins  a  species  of  jubilee  to  the 

-j.ir.t-.    iii.t  lii:4  power  o\er  the  main  question  was  as    ■ 
'  :;  ti.'-.-f  a>  I'll  luore  serious  occasions;,  olten  was  it 
■  •■.•'■  «.i!jt'iiiij»>s  of  eirj^juence,"  and  arose  in  fact  from    I 

r  -  \<*i.-ii»r-- «)i'iii»iital  ix)wer.  lie  remind;s  us  of  a  horse- 

!:i  :iii  ♦■iiL'aL'»*nn-iii,  exe^ci^ing  preliminary  sabre-flou« 
I.    ■••■..•  r  t!ie  liriul  r»f  an  enemy  on  foot  previous  to  putting 
i  ...  ■  .  •;•  atli.     It  woiilci  be  hazardous  to  pronounce  these 
<  !    .i.  .   'iilur  I't"  liis  deviations  misplaced,  for  some  of  the 
:..'    '     -.iiriil  jiar-.-aL'J'S  in  oratory  arc  those  which  oecasionallv 
'..   ■■■ '   ]\nui  tin-  iiiiinrdiate  point  to  fix  our  attention  on  what 
.    1"  :■  .!'iu.     Iliiintrissaid  to  nod,  and  Burke  may  occasion- 
'.      n  :Ii-,  hiit  linth  an*  probably  the  eliects  of  design.     Few 
.1''  -I  -  .'iiliriit  of  continued  excitement  of  mind  for  a  length 
"t  1  :/..■ :  and  t'«w  aiidieiiees  relish  for  three  or  four  hours  to- 
'."  \  li'  I-  w  lia!  is  ralh-d  a  continued  chain  of  reasoning,     Hests 
.:!  ■  ;i-   u.-jful  and  neressary  in  a  long  8j)eech  as  in  a  long 
■  'iiri.<  \ .  ami  tln-ir  judicious  intermixture,  as  they  occasion 
til.    I'.i't   fatii^'iie,  an?  likely  to  impart  the  greater  pleasure. 
'    Ti)  liavi*  aliaiiicd  a  relif*h  for  his  (Mr.  Burke's)  charms,*' 
^     I )i'.  Parr,  "  is  Lcreatly  to  have  advanced  in  literature." 
( ".  rt.iiii  peculiarities  in  his  eloquence,  as  vividness  of  ima- 
iii.iiiMii,    xclnnieiice,   force  of  invective,  and   that   almost  I. 
iii.-il  i., -iii>iiiN('iM'ss  of  leeliniif  which  is  sometimes  of  use 
i.»  .III  mat  or  to   make    his   hearers   feel,    belong  as   much  •; 
|M  ili;i|.~    to    liis    country    as    to   the   individual.      Several    r 
of    ill.'    more   (lisiiiiiruished   speakers   of   Ireland    exhibit  ' 
ill.    .'  I'.'ciiliarities  in  the  few  specimens  still  preserved  of    ^ 
ilnir  imn'c  animated  contentions.     English  Parliamentaiy    - 
niMi..i\  -o  far  as  it  is  j)reserved,  has  little  of  this  character,  jr 
\\\\\    iMcimciis  (»t'  older  date  are  few  and  imperfect,  so  that    . 
lit  lie  r\i>ts  previous  to  the  counnencement  of  the  late  reign 
wliiili   i^ivcs  a   tolerable   idea  of  the  speeches,  or  style  of 
>l>r;ikiiii4;,  ot'  the  greater  nanu's  in  our  political  annals.   Even 
til.'  viij>|),)S(m1  early  eH'usions  of  Lord  Chatham  are  known  to 
ti.  ii\.'  (heir  chief  merit  fn^m  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
\\  r.'ic  his  ami  tlie  other  sj)eeches  given  to  us  as  parliamentar)' 
tl.'l'.ii rs,    st)melimes   fn^ni    meagre   hints,    or  from   merely 
Ixii.iw  iiiL,-  w  liich  side  oJL  the  argument  the  speakers  had  takeni 
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Statesmen  then  contended  as  if  their  eloquence  was- bom  to 
die  with  the  debate  of  the  day ;  to  become  extinguished  and 
forgotten  even  on  the  spot  which  gave  it  birth;  leaving  to 
{K>sterity  no  memorial  of  their  noblest  stand  against  an 
tinconstitutional  measure  or  Minister,  but  a  record  of  the 
rejection  of  one,  or  dismissal  from  office  of  the  other.  It  is 
Also  true  what  Burke  somewhere  observes,  that  debates  a 
century  ago  were  comparative  parish- vestry  discussions  to 
what  they  afterwards  became.  This  change  according  to  the 
general  belief  of  contemporaries,  was  in  a  considerable  degree 
owing  to  himself.  He  is  considered,  by  the  enlarged  views, 
the  detailed  expositions  of  policy,  the  intermixture  of  per- 
manent truths  bearing  upon  temporary  facts,  and  the  general 
lustre  and  air  of  wisdom  which  he  was  among  the  first  to 
introduce  at  large  into  Parliamentary  discussion,  greatly  to 
have  exalted  the  character  of  Parliament  itself;  and  by  the 
display  of  his  ovra  characteristics,  to  have  excited  the  emula* ' 
tion  of  others.  No  comparison  at  least  can  be  drawn  between 
the  tone  and  value  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  previous  to  his 
appearance  there,  and  since.  He  struggled  likewise  long  and 
zealously  ere  the  next  great  step  in  the  improvement  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  was  obtained,  namely,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  debates.  This  event  gave  it  at  once  excellence, 
permanence,  and  usefulness. 

-  As  an  accuser,  his  power  was  terrific.  Once  under  the 
influence  of  excited  feelings,  and  possessed  of  a  vocabulary 
Unequalled  for  force  and  comprehensiveness,  he  exhausts  the 
whole  compass  of  the  English  language  in  fierceness  of  in- 
Tective  and  bitterness  of  censure.  Even  Junius,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  indiscriminate  personality,  private  scandal,  and 
the  mask  under  which  he  fought,  which  last  left  him  free  in 
the  use  of  terms  of  censure,  has  not  exceeded  him  in  severity,' 
while  he  falls  infinitely  short  in  reach  of  thought,  command 
of  language,  energy  of  expression,  and  variety  of  reproach. 
Junius  is  more  pungent  in  accusation,  Burke  more  power- 
ful; Junius  imparts  the  idea  of  keenness,  Burke  that  of 
overpowering  force ;  Junius  of  possessing  powers  to  a  certain- 
degree  circumscribed,  Burke  of  a  magnitude  nearly  bound- 
^8S  ;  Junius  assaults  his  victim  with  a  razor,  Burke  with  a 
sledge-hammer ;  and  repeats  his  blows  so  often  and  in  so 
i^aany  different  modes,  that  few  can  again  recognize  the 
carcase  he  has  once  taken  it  in  hand  to  mangle* 
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"''.  f :"  t'..,  wratljful  spirit  arose  from  what  he  tboiigbt 
fr'.'.ii*-,  wlier**  {rn.-at  public  offences  or  supposed 
-  v..  r*-  in  cjiii.-tioii,  and  when  he  conceived  it  necet- 
-  '  •  ,  -  .I'M.'  n  i.p  evf-rv  la<:iihy  lie  possessed,  not  merek 
:  .;:.iiA.r  }•«.♦  tu  tle!«tn»y  tlit-m.  in  replv  to  the  attack 
' :  '•  '  I)  .k<- '  r  i^  rlt'inl,  thou'/h  he  curbs  mucfi  of  his  natural 

•t?  .!.••••  J"n  !:i  tlie  jirriTfication  beinfij  personal,  there  is 
■  •.,  '  '.  L"''ir,  \%itli  Miiin-tliinij  of  a  lofty  contempt  of  his  op- 
J  i..*.  Hut  iio  rtcord  of  the  exertions  of  one  man  in 
■  ■  •  .'.(•••  of  ciiii-un'  or  variety  of  reproach,  in  labour  or  in 
!.  •  ■•  -.  ifiual  tl.oM;  Hirainst  the  French  Be^'olution  and  Mr, 
ill'  ifi_'-.  Ill  ih«'  hiliiT  carie  his  HiK^eches  were  heard  with 
;i:.  ;iv.  ••  upprntic-hiiit;  to  ternjr;  and  tnoue;h  their  severity  has 
li  <  !i  r.-n-nn-il,  the  best  apologies,  which  perhaps  can  now 
I..  ..!:'■  nil.  wi-rr  vnluiiteered  at  the  moment  bj  tVo  political 
;i:..  •■',in«s,  Mr.  I'itt  and  3Ir.  "NVilberlbrce.*  Yet  it  must 
!'•  r>  !!.(  tiilHTcfl  that  he  frequently  denied  having  used  the 
I.  •>!>  ('iri'ii>i\f>  expressions  and  phrases  put  into  his  mouth 
)>\  i!ii-  i«I)('  or  (h-HiL;nin«;  nimouns  of  the  day.  It  may  like- 
wi-i-  }/•■  lulij-M-d  that  acerbity  was  sharpened  by  the  con- 
\  iVtioii  (if  nil  }iis  vast  labours  on  this  suDJect  being  in  vain. 
Ill  r.iily  felt  tliat  the  countenance  of  the  Court,  the  luke- 
V. .iriiiiM  >M  ^t\'  !M i II istry,  the  numbers  and  influence  of  men 
uli'iri  ll.-isiiiiirs  had  ('iirieh(*d  or  favoured,  and  the  quibbles 
ir  ti .  !,:ii<:ilitirs  of  the  law  of  evidence,  would  render  con- 
\ , .  1  -ii  •Mil  of  tlio  aeeused  nfijcnts,  such  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
iM  :i!!\  iiii])(is>il)lr.  in  addition  to  fonner  passages  stating  this 
)'<  111  r.  till'  fnllowin*^  appears  in  a  private  letter  to  Shackleton, 
in\iiiii::  liiin  lo  come  to  him  after  a  busy  day,  May  9th,  1788; 

*  Till-  latter,  in  nn  nniniafetl  B(ldre9ii,  said,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the 
mill- 1  nt  Mr.  Hurke  bring  n-anned,  and  his  feelings  excited,  by  the  nature 
III  I  III-  xiipiio-itl  (Times  oi'  the  accused;  for  he  was  aware  of  the  trans- 
it ti.ii-  III  India  het'on^  almost  anyone  else;  he  had  been  brooding  over 
tliiin  tnr  M-ars;  nntl  it  was  natural  for  him  to  see  their  enormity  in  a 
iniLinfidl  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pitt  (9th  May,  1787,)  **  admitted  that  he 
U.I  ■  oner  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  those  who  chiffly  promoted  ike 
jnisriit  jirnrvfiiinf/  wu.s  too  full  of  aiTcrbity,  and  much  too  passionate  and 
(-\:i.'i  riled  ;  hut  when  he  found  what  the  nature  of  the  crimes  was,  and 
\\i<\\  -siriMii;  tlie  |in*sumption  that  the  allegations  were  true,  he  confessed 
tli.it  111-  <-iiiilil  not  expect  that  gentlemen,  when  reciting  what  they  thought 
at-ti<>n-«  lit'  treaeliery,  aetions  of  violence  and  oppression,  and  demanding 
an  in\i  »ti<;ation  into  thn*if  actions,  shcmld  speak  a  language  different  from 
(hat  wliit  ii  would  naturally  ohsc  from  the  contemplation  of  such  actions*" 
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-^'^  We  have  an  Indian  law  fox  to  hunt,  but  he  will  earth 
ia  strong  ministerial  and  professional  party  ground,  and  we 
ahall  not  be  able  to  dig  him  out." 

In  the  more  mechanical  part  of  oratory — delivery,  his  * 
manner  wad  less  graceful  than  powerful,  his  enunciation  dis- 
tinct and  unchecked  by  any  embarrassment,  his  periods 
flowing  and  harmonious,  his  language  always  forcible,  some- 
times choice,  sometimes  when  strongly  excited  acrimonrous 
or  sarcastic ;  his  epithets  numerous,  occasionally  coarse ;  and 
to  the  last  he  retained  much  of  the  Irish  accent,  which  in 

Sneral  opinion  marred  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  At  times 
i  gesticulation  was  violent,  his  tone  harsh,  and  an  habitual, 
undulating  motion  of  the  head,  alluded  to  in  the  lines  quoted 
from  Simkin's  Letters,  had  the  appearance  of  indicating 
something  of  a  self-confident  or  intractable  spirit.  He 
seemed  disposed,  to  casual  observers,  to  wish  to  command 
fully  as  much  at  to  persuade  the  auditors  of  the  opposite 
benches,  and  the  effect  proved  occasionally  disadvantageous 
to  his  views.  Lord  Chatham  has  been  called  a  great  actor, 
and  therefore  excelled  him  in  delivery. 

The  writer  of  the  notice  of  him  already  quoted  (p.  170)^ 
thus  says  of  his  mind  and  manner  in  177/ : — **  This  sketch 
we  present  to  our  readers  as  a  very  imperfect  attempt  to 
delineate  the  uncommon  parliamentary  abilities  of  this  ffreat 
political  genius.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  side  of 
the  picture  without  observing  that  his  abilities  are  accom** 
panied  with  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  an  union  of 
talents  scarcely  compatible;  for  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  he  speaks  or  writes  better,  or  whether  he  deliberates 
with  greater  judgment,  or  plans  and  directs  vdth  greater 
aptitude,  sagacity,  or  foresight.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr, 
Burke  is  excursive,  injudicious,  and  pedantic.  His  wit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  buffoon^  and  ill*naturet  his 
oratory  into  bombast  and  fustian.  Has  voice  is  not,  at  the 
best,  one  of  the  most  harmonious ;  he  frequently  neglects  to 
manage  it,  and  in  the  warmth  of  debate  often  becomes  so 
hoarse,  as  to  render  his  accents  dissonant  and  nearly  unin« 
telligible.  He  has  neither  a  very  expressive  nor  anioiated 
countenance,  nor  does  he  seem,  any  more  than  Phil.  Stan« 
hope,  to  have  courted  the  graces  with  any  degree  of  success 
in  point  of  attitude,  or  the  use  he  makes  of  his  hands,  head, 
feet,  and  arms.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  his  flights  through 
the  regions  of  imagery,  his  frequent  deviations,  his  dwelling 
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uj)nii  triflos,  with  several  other  defects  thick  sown  througb 
liis  haraii<;iu'rt,  ho  is  indiibitiibly  by  much  the  most  powerftil 
jiinl  l)»'>t  informed  speaker  on  either  side  of  the  House  of 

(.'('IllUlollS.'* 

His  sptu'chos,  however  instructive  or  full  of  ingenioas 
in.-iitcr,  won*  sonietiuies  like  those  of  Fox,  too  long;  both 
j<imiinL(  from  that  fulness  of  mind,  which  having  once  begun 
t- » (li.-liunlcn  itself,  knew  not  when  to  leave  off.  Three  hours 
fr< iin  lacli  brinu;  no  unusual  effort,  left  little  for  any  one  else 
oil  till'  same  siile  to  say.  Some  discontent  was  thence  occa- 
sif.iially  «'n<::eiulered  among  several  of  the  older,  as  well  as  a 
frw  of  the  younger  and  more  aspiring  members,  at  being 
thus  thrown  into  the  shade;  yet  Burke  and  Fox  made  it 
th(  ir  hnast  to  bring  forward  rising  talent.  One  of  the 
fiTiiKr  class,  jMr.  Anstruther,  is  said  to  have  complained, 
after  the  disiniion  of  1791,  of  Mr.  Burke  being  more  of  a 
iiKinnjxilist  in  that  way  than  was  agreeable,  though  he  ad- 
mit ttd  liim  to  be  "  undoubtedlv  the  best  informed  man  in 
eiil ur  h(»use  of  Parliament,  the  most  eloquent  man,  and 
in  .jiu'iitly  the  wittiest  man."  The  three  great  orators  of 
the  au^'  sinned  in  this  way  nearly  alike.  A  modem  writer 
of  iiM  lit  says,  "  Both  orators  (Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. Pitt)  were 
vri  Itusc,  the  former  by  his  repetitions,  the  lattor  by  his  am* 
]»lili(at ions."  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Burke's  fault 
\va<  fiihicss — a  profusion  of  illustrative  matter — mostly  ori« 
^niial,  <()iiim(»nly  ])owerful,  always  various — but  even  variety 
will  not  at  all  times  compensate  for  length.  Such  a  defect 
:ni>iii'4  from  an  aiiluent  mind  wo  are  disposed  to  think  more 
^(nial  than  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries  in  repeti* 
fions  or  atnp/ljications.  There  are  moments  indeed  when  the 
hist  speakers,  es])eeially  when  out  of  power,  cannot  obtain 
iin  attt  ntive  hearing  from  hungry  and  impatient  auditors. 
A  (lehator  nuist  often  wait  for  the  moUissima  tempora  fandi ; 
and  lh(»  ^r(\*it  subjeet  of  this  sketch  in  this  respect,  him- 
self pariieularly  eommends  Charles  Townshend's  skill  as 
^hittiiii;  the  house  between  wind  and  water." 

Vvo\\\  oecasicmal  disinclination  in  Mr,  Pitt's  friends  to 
hear  lUirke  after  tliat  gentleman  became  first  minister,  and  of 
the*  same  feeling  on  his  own  side  after  the  disunion  with  Fox, 
])aity  spirit  has  exaggerated  this  temporary  distaste  into  a^ 
st  ( )ry  t  hat  he  was  rarely  heard  with  pleasure.  Even  a  witticism 
has  heeu  coined  for  the  purpose — that  he  was  known  as  the 
*'  Diniier-beLL"     Such  representations  overshoot  their  mark^ 
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vnd  shew  simply  a  hostile  or  depreciatory  spirit.  Were  the 
account  true  we  should  be  compelled  to  look  upon  the  annak 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  little  better 
than  fables.  For  from  his  first  session  to  his  last,  from  the 
time  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1766  wished  him  to  join  the 
Ministry  as  "  the  readiest  man  on  all  points  in  the  House/' 
to  the  confession  just  given  of  an  opponent  in  1792,  we  find 
there  quite  a  different  representation  of  facts.  His  speeches 
likewise  we  suppose,  may  still  speak  for  themselves.  And  if 
friends  and  foes,  without  exception,  during  that  long  period 
admit  that  they  have  no  equal — that  he  possessed  boundless, 
powers  of  argument,  knowledge,  imagination,  and  wit,  what 
9Te  we  to  conclude  of  the  taste  or  judgment  of  those  who 
tell  us  they  cared  not  for  either,  and  did  not,  or  would  not 
listen  to  him  ?  Are  we  to  take  the  confession  as  an  estimate 
of  their  capacity  to  judge,  or  a  proof  of  their  fairness? 
Should  such  men  ever  have  been  permitted  to  be  members  of 
a  House  which  they  served  only  to  lower  and  to  encumber  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  term  in  question  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
Oomes  from  the  remnants  of  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
have  never  forgiven,  and  as  long  as  one  of  the  race  survives 
never  will  forgive,  the  insignificance  to  which  the  party  waa 
Reduced  by  the  secession  of  Burke.  But  they  shoind  not  be 
allowed  with  impimity  to  wage  eternal  war  against  his  fame.* 

-  *  It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  notice  the  phrase  here,  had  it  not 
"been  transferred  to  a  recent  and  Valuable  history,  that  of  Lord  Mahon^ 
While  just  to  Burke  in  other  respects,  his  Lordship  has  been  betrayed,  no, 
4oubt  inadvertently,  into  giving  place  as  a  historical  truth  to  what  ori- 
ginated loosely  as  an  after-dinner  piece  of  wit.  In  allusion  to  this  subject,, 
an  intimate  friend  recently  communicated  the  following  anecdote : — 
'  '*  i  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  frequently  in  Gower  Street  with  the  latef 
Mr.  Anthony  Blake,  afterwards  Chief  Remembrancer  and  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  Ireland.  On  one  occasion  I  met  there  Lord  Wellesley,  previous  to  his 
being  frish  Viceroy,  Lord  Nugent,  and  several  others.  The  conversation 
^  i^irned  upon  Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Nugent,  after  some  remarks  in  a  flippant 
strain,  inquired  whether  he  was  not  tiresome  in  his  speeches ;  in  fact,  was 
lie  not  considered  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  ?  Lord  Wellesley  looked 
at  him  expressively,  then  drawing  himself  up  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
replied  in  an  emphatic  manner  as  if  to  convey  a  rebuke,  *  Certainly  nevec 
by  me,  my  Lord.  I  always  listened  to  him  with  .the  highest  gratification 
^nd  so  I  believe  did  most  others  who  wished  to  be  instructed  on  what  was 
passing  around  us.'  Afterwards,  adverting  to  the  prosecution  of  Hastings, 
«Xx>rd  Wellesley  said  *  Had  the  question  gone  to  judgment  on  the  first  three 
^charges,  he  must  have  been  convicted.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  culpa* 
J)ility.    Lftw's  (Lord  EUe^borpugh's)  man^ement,  saved  him,* "    -     .  t 


•  *..  :.  'i  '.':.'■  ::.i:.r.fr.  r-.-Avr.  and  cress  cf  Burke 

* 

-' .  • ;  :•'-  1)\'K'.'  ce  L-.-v:3. :»  ir-tere&rliie  as  coming 
.  -.  _,. . .  . -•  ,.  ^tir.'.tioii.     The  occasion  was  a  debate 

-:.  -a:    ::.  1  r.un  tr.e  irre^test  desire  to  beariras 

:  .•-  i   Mr.  li  .rkv.  iiat"r.«.r  of  the  *  Essa v  on  the 

:    }/-<iuV. ?*'...*   ar.d   on»?n  himself  sublime.     At 

:  —  .  '  *t  ill  }'*.-!':''■■  .iinz  him  I  could  scarcelvpeoover 

-   r:  r>",     I  had  «o  fre<ju«i-ntiv  heard  his  eloquence 

.  ■«.  T-  Tit  of  D^-iiK *th»-ijes  and  Cicero,  that  mv  ima- 

I-  .     --"■  ■.:jt::iL'  hirn  with  those  great  names  had  repre- 

.•..'.::  a  ij"blf  ami  imi»os!iriff  sarb.     I  certainlj  did 

•  '"  lir.'i  him  in  the  British  Parliament  dressed  in 

•  : '  t'j.i :  i.ir  was  I  prepared  to  see  him  in  a  tight 
'  t.  V.  viifi  -t-eiiiirl  to  impede  every  movement,  and, 
.  tin-   liiilf  hob-wiir,  with  curls.   •   •   •   In  the 

.  '  :  • ,  :i«-  tii'.vmI  into  the  middle  of  the  House,  contrarv 
'  *  •  .-  iril  jnutir-i^,  for  the  members  speak  standing  ani. 
:•  i.  i.'.t  li-avini^  th#-ir  places.  But  Mr.  Burke  with 
t  .■  .-•  .'..'iTiiral  air  imatrinable,  with  seeming  humility,  and 
.  *  :  ■'.•','■'{  anil.'*,  boiraii  his  speech  in  so  low  a  tone  ot  voice 
*■  '  J  ••■»  iifl  «ir-ar«M*ly  hear  him.  Soon  after  however  be- 
(  . :  .' .  _•  ;  1 1 1  i  1 1  lai « 'rl  by  dcgn.*e?,  he  described  religion  attacked, 
1  •  '.  ::■!<  of  subordination  broken,  civil  society  threatened 
1      ■    •    .!, flat  inns  ;  and  in  imltT  to  shew  that  England  could 

•  :■  ;-'  :.  i  '.i.ly  uj>i.n  ln.rsfll',  ho  pictured  in  glowing  colours 
I:.'  |'..!t  i«;il  statr  of  Europe ;  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  folly 
•.  •.'.■••■  jM'r\a«l»«l  t]i(»  cjrcatcT  part  of  her  governments;  the 
«  .  [.i".  •  .ijKitJiy  of  some,  the  weakness  of  all.  When  in  the 
(  .'  •  «.t'  tlii.->  ^rand  sketch  he  mentioned  Spain,  that  ini- 
i;.r  ■i-i-  irion.'inliy  whieh  ap{)eared  to  have  fallen  into  a  total 
I'  '  i.r  ;. ,  '  \V  h:it  can  we  expcet,'  said  he  *  from  her  ? — ^mighty 
ii.'l''.,  I'ul  iniwiehly — va.it  in  bulk,  but  inert  in  spirit — a 
\\!.:i!i  -ii'.iudrd  upon  the  sea-shore  of  Europe.'  The  whole 
h.Mi.-.'  WAS  sihnt  ;  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  this  silence 
\\:i>  intrrrupted  <»nly  l)y  the  loud  cries  of  Hear!  hear!  a  kind 
(•f  MccDinpaniment  which  the  friends  of  the  speaking  Member 
.•nlnpt  ill  order  to  direct  attenticm  to  the  most  brilliant  pas- 
b.iL,'«s  «.f  his  sj)(M»eli.  But  these  choerings  were  superfluous 
on  tlir  j)resent  occasion;  every  mind  was  fLied;  the  senti- 
iM<ni>  lie  expressed  spread  tliemselves  with  rapidity ;  every 
one  shared  his  emotion,  whether  he  represented  the  ministers 
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•C  religion  proscribed,  inhumanlj  persecuted  and  banished, 
impkarug  the  Almighty  in  a  foreign  land  to  forgive  their 
vngrateful  country ;  or  when  he  depicted  in  the  most  affect- 
ing  manner  the  misfortunes  of  the  Boyal  Family  and  thfi 
hnmiliation  of  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars.  Every^  eye  was 
bathed  in  tears  at  the  recital  of  these  sad  calamitieB  snp- 
ported  with  such  heroic  fortitude.  Mr.  Burke  then,  by  an 
easy  transition,  passed  on  to  the  exposition  of  those  absurd 
attempts  of  inexperieuced  men  to  establish  a  chimerical- 
liberty  ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  petulant  vanity  of  upstarts  in. 
their  pretended  love  for  equality.  The  truth  of  these  striking 
and  animated  pictures  made  the  whole  House  pass  in  an 
instant  from  the  tenderest  emotions  of  feeling  te  bursts  of 
laughter ;  never  was  the  electric  power  of  eloquence  more 
imperiously  felt;  this  extraordinary  man  seemed  to  raise 
and  quell  the  passions  of  his  auditors  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  rapidly  as  a  skilful  musician  passes  into  the  variouti 
modulations  of  his  harpsichord.  I  have  witnessed  many, 
too  many  political  assemblages  and  striking  scenes  where 
eloquence  performed  a  noble  part,  but  the  whole  of  them 
appear  insipid  when  compared  with  this  amazing  eSort"* 

*  TBMtBB  prorerbially  diflRsr.  Having  therefore  thus  heard  a  foreigner 
apon  the  manner  of  Burke,  let  us  attend  to  an  orator  of  our  own  country. 
on  the  saoie  subject.  The  anecdote  appears  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Life 
of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  the  traveller : — 

*'  Monday,  July  5,  1819.— While  we  were  waiting  at  Trinity  Lodge  for 
tiie  deputation  fpfna  the  Senate  to  conduct  the  Chancellor,  I  had  a  con« 
venation  with  Lord  Erskine  upon  the  qualifications  of  Burke  as  an  orator. 
Lord  Erskine  said  that  his  defect  was  episode,  '  A  public  speaker,'  said 
he,  '  should  never  be  epitodical — it  is  a  very  great  mistake.  I  hold  it  to 
bo  a  rule  respecting  public  speaking,  which  ought  never  to  be  violated, 
that  the  speaker  should  not  introduce  into  his  oratory  insular  brilliant 
passages — they  always  tend  to  call  off  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  to 
make  them  wander  from  what  ought  to  be  the  main  business  of  his  speech. 
If  he  wish  to  introduce  brilliant  passages,  tkey  thould  run  ahmg  the  Hne  qf 
kh  tubject  matter,  and  never  quit  it.  Burke's  episodes  were  highly  beauti* 
ftil— I  know  nothing  more  beautiful,  but  they  were  his  defects  in  speaking.' 
Then  he  introduced  one  of  his  most  beautifol  episodee,  taken  from  a  speech 
on  the  American  war ;  and  repeated  by  heart  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  speech  in  which  he  introduces  the  quotation  '  Acta  Parentum,'  &c« 
'  All  this,'  said  he,  '  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  Now 
I  will  give  you  another  specimen  from  his  speeches  on  the  same  war  in 
which  his  oratory  is  perfect — where  the  most  common,  familiar,  and  even 
low  technical  expressions  are  made  to  blend  themselves  with  the  finest 
passages ;  and  where  having  full  possession  of  the  minds  of  hit  hearen»  ho 
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•'  Loni  Ent»«  An  toM  Mrfct  Bwhrt  ^hmj  w  ■■■rfiww  hJ- 

'iivai'iiriluiIofuIrWidMinMB.*  ■OBMi.'MUbe,  '  I «»  «o  lirad  of 
fcevtDf  him  iu  >  iUb^  aiMM  tW  hi&  bOL  dvt  Bot  SU^  he  ■hoold  aa 
n«  ItaTc  tbr  HooM  of  CoaBoiH  whilE  hm  ma  iptBkiiig.  I  avjn  •li»<S 
nnder  the  twniiici  mi  gat  oot,  uid  *ait  Bo  ths  Itlc  oT  Wight.  Afta- 
wvtb  that  icry  tpcedi  of  bi*  wt»  publithed,  uid  1  (aiud  it  to  be  M  d- 
trancly  bMatjra!  rA«/  I  aelBailp  v«r«  if  mIo^umi  ty  rMitMy  if.*  " 

Bnilic'a  (irntioiu,  thoo^b  cstaintj  not  more  jriteei  thaa  as;  oUicr 
faamao  prodorlioiu.  hu  Lcml^ip  had  thm  jean  befofc  u  Edinbiugfa 
pniKNUiord  to  be  immortal  and  inimiuble ;  and  in  hi!  awa  ontorj  bad 
OoaaiDiiBUf  atlccopUd  to  imitUs  Ibdr  itjk:  bul  haviog  like  Sheridu, 
fciled  in  the  deiign ,  had  [ike  him  tim  hhui  giren  it  ap ;  beades.  he  bas 
bimadr  iold  lu,  thai  "  Le  had  Irantpribed  vilh  bit  own  hnnd  all  <he  niMt 
adminble  pauagea  in  the  wriiioga  and  iptedia  of  ihia  m<wE  eitrxordinarf 
mun."  Tlie  remark*  on  ep<a«k  (tbongfc  Uien  were  not  onginal,  bat 
borrafled  from  a  eoMttapOtwef  critKkl  JOOTWI)  TbiJ,  Ot  Dlaf  not  be  trtC 
The;  pro«r  nothing,  nich  things  depend  upon  Uoiea,  drcumstanccs,  and 
aitnationi,  In  which  general  nilei  do  not  ^plT-  Some  of  the  finest  tbingi 
to  be  mel  wi<b  in  oratorr  are  in  their  nature  eiHSodicsL  Whether  Bnrkc'i 
epiiodtn  be  impraperljr  intritduoed  ij  a  queitiuD  to  be  dended  bj  tut« 
and  conBiileration  of  circum  stances  rather  Ihnn  by  an  abstract  criQcal 
dugmu.  In  the  spcKcb  on  Ami^rican  laintion,  for  instance,  the  L-hsrscti^n 
drawn  of  Chirli-a  Towiubend.  George  Greaville,  and  Lord  Chatham,  mi; 
hip  a  fen  readeri  be  deemed  too  much  in  the  nature  of  epiaode ;  jel  Inde- 
pendent of  heaut)',  tbef  are  not  without  much  of  that  lerf  teat  of  put- 
prietj  which  Lord  Eralnne  eapreaslf  speciGea,  namely,  mnninf  alenf  111 
line  of  hit  nbjnt.     So  of  deviationa  in  other  apeechea  from  the  direct  liM 

The  obwiTntion  of  hit  Lordihip  as  to  Burke'i  manner  being  like  that 

unijer  the  btnchft  IJIteniie  an  obvious  eiaggeraCion,  for  the  act  wai  not 
practiisblc.  The  whole  convcrution  bean  traoes  of  that  loose  manaDtta 
wliich  he  wna  prone,  but  to  which  no  weight  can  be  attached.  Burke,  on 
thu  flonr  of  the  Honae  of  Commana  was,  as  baa  been  already  said  in  thii 
Kork,  Bumetiioes  nnduly  positive — soaietlmeg  with  an  lur,  though  onlf 
an  air,  of  dicUtion  in  bii  mode  of  addresi — bnt  TulKarily  wsa  as  wholly 
foreign  lo  his  manner,  eitlier  in  pablie  or  private,  as  to  his  mind. — Of 
Lord  Erakine's  own  manner  Lord  Byron  saTcasticnliy  observed,  that  "it 
nas  true  he  had  never  beard  him  at  the  bar,  but  after  hearing  liim  in  tbt 
lIouM  he  had  no  further  nish  to  hear  bim  an;  where." 
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prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  of  their 
being  written  previous  to  delivery — an  impression  arising 
from  admitted  superiority  over  those  of  his  contemporaries;; 
but  further  observation  evinced  this  was  not  the  case.  He  , 
meditated  deeply,  and  was  sometimes  heard  to  express  hiH 
thoughts  alouQ.  On  new  or  important  questions  he  cony- 
.mitted  some  of  the  chief  heads  of  his  argument  to  papeo, 
but  for  the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  the  colouring, 
illustration,  and  the  whole  artillery  of  that  forcible  diction 
And  figurative  boldness  in  which  he  has  not  merely  no  equal, 
.but  no  competitor  for  equality,  he  trusted  to  a  well-stored 
mind,  a  retentive  memory,  ana  a  readiness  which  from  con«« 
stant  discipline  in  the  school  of  debate,  never  failed  him.  Of 
liis  published  speeches  we  have  the  authority  of  Gibbon  who 
heard  them,  as  well  as  of  still  more  intimate  friends,  for  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  they  received  little  embellishment  ixx 
passing  through  the  press.  It  is  well  known  indeed  that  th6 
'fragments  preserved  of  several  of  them  were  written  down  aftev 
and  not  hqfore  delivery,  assisted  by  the  notes  and  recollecf 
i;ion  of  different  Members,  his  friends,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  the  public  reporters.  Some  of  his  happiest  sallies  were 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

A  dictum  of  Mr.  Fox  has  been  current,  which  if  truly  stated 
must  be  considered  either  peculiar  criticism,  or  showing 
a  strong  leaning  to  his  own  style  of  oratory  which  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  the  point  he  is  made  to  undervalue.  It 
is  represented  that  when  a  speech  was  praised  in  his  presence^ 
be  usually  inquired  whether  it  read  well  ?  and  if  answered 
in  the  aMrmative,  replied  '  then  it  was  a  bad  speech.'  No 
satisfactory  reason  perhaps  can  be  assigned  for  this  singular 
and  questionable  opinion,  which  if  countenanced  by  a  shadow 
of  truth  in  a  few  instances  in  our  own  day,  is  at  variance 
with  the  whole  experience  of  the  ancient,  and  much  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  world.  Were  it  correct  we  must 
presume — and  the  belief  requires  some  courage  to  avow— that 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  had  speeches. 
The  origin  of  such  critical  heterodoxy  if  it  were  eVer 
seriously  entertained,  was  perhaps  some  slight  feeling  of 
discontent  in  the  mind  of  that  eminent  man,  at  the  daily  in- 
creasing celebrity  of  Burke's  speeches,  while  his  own  con-* 
taining  fewer  of  the  same  materials  for  immortality  that 
characterised  those  of  his  friend  and  master,  Were  less  known 
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,  ZizA  nii:.'ht  even  retroirrade  in  public  opinion,  u 
'c;  .rr-i,  when  no  longer  supported  hy  personal 

.■  or  ]tin}'  attachments. 
:.r»  r  -.l'  :*oi:.e  considt-ration,*  seems  to  insinuate  that 
I  .    .; .  .••':.•-  iit-tuaily  cielivert-d  in  Parliament  differed  from 
t..        *   lit   :.-- u»-d  J'rom  the  press.     This,  if  we  may  credit 
i-  ..*■     ;  ■  vary  tv>tiii.«jnv  is  an  error,  unintentional  no  doubt 
t..    ._'     :.■  t  ui;»x:)«.-cted  l"rr.«m  a  zealous  Foxite,  who  must 
.'i.  ■  .   '  •  •."  •  .\'U*fa  where  the  credit  of  his   principal  is  in 
c;  :  '•.  :. :  aiii  hi- admits  that  there  is  nothing  in  Fox  or  Pitt> 
';.:.•■  «1  ill  any  utl»r  orator  up  to  Cicero,  to  be  compared 
.::. .    t'l'-jri'*!  with   the  speeches  of  Burke.     If  there  be 
i;.  ."  ;i..ty  u-  h«r  implies  any  diftcrence  between  the  speeches 
li*'- !•• '1  aiid  th«'  hpeichfs  printed,  it  must  be  remembered 
1:.  :*  li  .:n»-  puhli.>-h«d  no  speech  after  that  on  the  Nabob  of 
.\!'- I  -  «itlii>  in  17>5,  exct'pting  a  short  abstract  of  that  on 
t!.'    :ir:.'iy  i>tiiiiat«-s    in  1790.     lie  is  therefore  not  respon- 
s,M ■•  i-y  any  variations  there  may  be  in  the  reports  given  of 
til'  j:i  ti<'iii  what  he  actually  delivered.     Up  to  the  period  in 
fji.'  -t  i  .11  or  nearly  so,  Gibbon  who  pursued  opposite  politics, 
)..!•!  ti  iiMcn  to  him  night  after  night  assailing  not  only  the 
.MljiiNiry  «j:i'nrrally,  but  more  especially  the  very  office  (that 
<t  ;i  I.'.rd  of  Trade)  which  he  held,  and  who  therefore  it  may 
!»••  jn  -uintil  lo(»kc'd  pretty  sharply  to  what  he  said,  gives  as 
V.I-    i,:i\f   >i-i'u  ill  a  previous  page   a  contrary  testimony. 
11-   !- 1  M<  n  Inn'  (lircclly  opposed  to  the  writer  in  question ; 
ui:'\  •■!"  }ii>  Mijicridr  means  of  judging,  from  being  a  Member 
.■:  t  i.i-  I  IniiM'  and  a  constant  attendant  upon  it,  there  can  be 
ii)  .1:  |. lite.     Tlurt^  are  likewise  various  scattered  references 
in  I-  ikmIjcuI  works  of  that  period,  and  in  fragmentary  notices 
of  tlic  (li  hates  in  other  quarters,  which  convey  the  impres- 
^ii»ii  nf  Nirbal  enKtnclations  only,  not  novelty  of  matter,  being 
ijii  i<  -ill  Hi  J ;  and  to  that  privilege  all  orators  are  £urly  entitled. 

31  IS   WRITINGS. 

To  1  \ic  lliirst  for  oratorical  renown  and  consequent  weight 
in  Pailiaiiieiit,  l^iirke  added  the  desire  of  acquiring  power  and 
ct'li  hiiiy  hy  his  pen.  Fame  even  in  the  Senate  must  be 
stannic'd  by  the  approval  of  the  press.  Avaricious  thus  of  excel- 

*  Mr.  Cliarles  Butler — Remiaiscenccs,  p.  16C. 
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lenoe,  he  grasped  at  superiority  in  both  modes  of  distinctioiiy 
desirous  to  show  the  world  that  though  in  a  series  of  two 
thousand  years  one  of  them  had  been  found  sufficient  for  the 
&culties  of  any  one  man,  he  at  least  possessed  ability  to 
write  withf  if  possible,  still  more  power  than  he  could  speak. 
Of  this  description  of  eminence  he  judged,  and  judged  truly, 
that  no  superior  party  influence,  no  mere  persomd  attach* 
ments,  no  jealousy,  no  misrepresentation  either  by  Whig  or 
Tory,  no  weight  of  purse,  no  family  connexion  however  h^h, 
could  deprive  him ;  for  the  world  at  large  is  an  impartial 
and  competent  tribunal. 

Yet  as  men  commonly  deny  the  union  of  exceUencies  in 
any  one  person,  the  moment  he  was  pronounced  the  greatest 
writer  ot  the  age — ^a  verdict  which  few  of  his  adversaries 
withheld— attempts  were  made  to  question,  what  was  never 

Questioned  before,  his  power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr. 
^arr  thus  alludes  to  it  when  speaking  of  him  :  **  There  is 
an  unwillingness  in  the  world  to  admit  that  the  same  man 
has  excelled  in  various  pursuits  ;  yet  Burke's  compositions, 
diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature,  though  each  excelling 
in  its  kind,  who  does  not  read  with  instruction  and  delight?" 
When  this  was  written  the  French  Eevolution  had  not  taken 
place,  and  half  his  strength  remained  still  unknown.  That 
event  drew  it  forth  with  new  and  irresistible  effect.  He  had 
to  contend  with  much  of  the  political  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  literary  strength  of  the  country,  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  seen  most  frequently  in  the  press, 
and  found  not  a  single  second  of  even  moderate  talents  to 
assist  him.  Yet  he  overpowered  all  adversaries.  His  arm 
was  indeed  so  vigorous  as  to  give  countenance  to  the  general 
opinion  that  no  allies*  were  necessary  to  one  who  was  in 

*  An  anecdote  of  one  of  the  smaller  sort  exhibits  another  instance  of  Mr. 
Burke's  characteristic  kindness.  Serjeant  Goold,  of  the  Irish  bar,  then  • 
briefless  barrister,  excited  by  admiration  of  the  **  Reflections  on  the  Re* 
volution  in  France/'  and  lately  returned  from  Paris  where  he  had  witnessed 
ibe  practical  effecU  of  the  new  system  of  liberty »  wrote  a  reply  to  a  few 
of  fiurke's  assailants.  At  this  time  he  was  wl\olly  unknown  to  the  latter. 
Sometime  afterward  he  received  in  Dublin  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  obliging  pamphlet,  and  begged  leave  to  return 
the  favour  by  ^ving  him  an  introduction  that  might  be  serviceable  to  his 
interests.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Beaconsfield  before  his  departure,  if  he  would  come 
over  and  join  the  party,  he  might  find  the  excursion  neither  unpleasant 
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Miuh  of  this  ^vrAthful  spirit  arose  from  what  he  thouglit 
t\raimy  or  criino,  where  great  public  offences  or  supposed 
euli'iits  wvrv  in  qucHtioii,  and  when  he  conceived  it  neoes* 
s.:ir\  t.»  siiinnioii  up  every  faculty  ho  possessed,  not  mereW 
t.»  (■vrr]H)wtT  ])ut  to  destroy  them.  In  reply  to  the  attack 
ot'  1  )i(>  Dukr  of  Jk-dford,  tliou^h  he  curbs  much  of  his  natural 
v<  )ii'inriic('  from  the  provocation  being  personal,  there  is 
^rvA\  viirour,  witli  Hoinothing  of  a  lofty  contempt  of  his  op< 
I  in  111]  It.  l^iit  no  ri'eord  of  the  exertions  of  one  man  in 
V.  Ill  Tiiriico  of  ot'nsun*  or  variety  of  reproach,  in  labour  or  in 
tjil.iits.  iMjiial  those  ngainnt  the  French  Eevolution  and  Mr, 
ll:i>rnii:s.  In  till*  latu.»r  case  his  speeches  were  heard  with 
an  awr  approaching  to  terror;  and  tnough  their  seyeritjhas 
iMtii  ((nsiinMl,  the  best  apologies,  which  perhaps  can  now 
lu'  oircn-d,  >v(»ro  volunteered  at  the  moment  by  two  political 
a«l\t  rsarics,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  AVilberlbrce,*  Yet  it  must 
hv  I'cnK-iiilu'n'd  that  he  frequently  denied  having  used  the 
tiifii-  (iircnsivo  expressions  and  phrases  put  into  his  mouth 
li\  tlir  idU'  or  dt'Hi«;ning  rumours  of  the  day.  Itmaylike- 
\\i>.'  he  lu'lirvfd  that  acerbity  was  sharoened  by  the  con- 
vict inn  of  all  his  vast  labours  on  this  subject  being  in  vain, 
III'  tally  felt  that  the  countenance  of  the  Court,  the  luke- 
^\:lnlllM•ss  of  jMliiistry,  the  numbers  and  influence  of  men 
uliMii  Hastings  had  enriched  or  favoured,  and  the  quibblea 
(»r  n  .1  111 ieali ties  of  the  law  of  evidence,  would  render  con* 
vi»t  inn  even  of  the  accused  agents,  such  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
Ik  .Illy  inipossihh'.  In  addition  to  fonner  passages  stating  tins 
I'l  li.  t",  the  followinu:  appears  in  a  private  letter  to  Shackleton, 
iii\  it  iiii:  him  to  come  to  him  after  a  busy  day.  May  9th,  1788; 

*  Tlic  latter,  in  an  animated  address,  said,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the 
niiii'I  of  Mr.  Hurke  being  li-armed,  and  his  feelings  excited^  by  the  nature 
ot  thi-  <u})]>uscd  (Times  of  the  accused;  for  he  was  aware  of  the  tnuns- 
sictioii^  in  India  befort?  almost  anyone  else;  he  had  been  brooding  over 
thiin  tor  years;  und  it  was  natural  for  him  to  see  their  enormity  in  i 
in;i-n.tuil  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pitt  (9th  May,  1787,)  *' admitted  that  he 
w.i^  oni^'  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  thote  wAo  ehiffiy  promoted  ike 
jirrsciit  jirocpeding  was  too  full  of  acerbity,  and  much  too  passionate  and 
exaL'LM-ratod  ;  l)ut  when  he  found  what  the  nature  of  the  crimes  was,  and 
how  >triinic  the  ))resumption  that  the  allegations  were  true,  he  confessed 
that  he  could  not  expect  that  gentlemen,  when  reciting  what  they  thought 
a<-tion<^  of  treachery,  actions  of  violence  and  oppression,  and  demanding 
an  investigation  into  thot>e  actions,  should  speak  a  language  different  from 
that  whii-h  would  naturally  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  anch  actiooe.'' 
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— *-*^  We  have  an  Indian  law  fox  to  hunt,  but  he  will  earfch 
ia  strong  ministerial  and  professional  party  ground,  and  we 
ahall  not  be  able  to  dig  him  out." 

In  the  more  mechanical  part  of  oratory-deUveay.  Iu9  * 
manner  wai^  less  graceful  than  powerful,  his  enunciation  dis- 
tinct and  unchecked  by  any  embarrassment,  his  periods 
flowing  and  harmonious,  his  language  always  forcible,  some- 
times choice,  sometimes  when  strongly  excited  acrimonrous 
or  sarcastic ;  his  epithets  numerous,  occasionally  coarse ;  and 
to  the  last  he  retained  much  of  the  Irish  accent,  which  in 
ffeneral  opinion  marred  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  At  times 
nis  gesticulation  was  violent,  his  tone  harsh,  and  an  habitual, 
undulating  motion  of  the  head,  alluded  to  in  the  lines  quoted 
from  Simkin's  Letters,  had  the  appearance  of  indicating 
something  of  a  self-confident  or  intractable  spirit.  He 
seemed  disposed,  to  casual  observers,  to  wish  to  command 
fully  as  much  ae  to  persuade  the  auditors  of  the  opposite 
benches,  and  the  effect  proved  occasionally  disadvantogeous 
to  his  views.  Lord  Chatham  has  been  called  a  great  actor, 
and  therefore  excelled  him  in  delivery. 

The  writer  of  the  notice  of  him  already  quoted  (p.  170)^ 
thus  says  of  his  mind  and  manner  in  1777 : — **  This  sketch 
we  present  to  our  readers  as  a  very  imperfect  attempt  to 
delineate  the  uncommon  parliamentary  abdities  of  this  ^*eat 
political  genius.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  side  of 
the  picture  without  observing  that  his  abilities  are  accom^ 
panied  with  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  an  union  of 
talents  scarcely  compatible;  for  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  he  speaks  or  writes  better,  or  whether  he  deliberates 
with  greater  judgment,  or  plans  and  directs  with  greater 
aptitude,  sagacity,  or  foresight.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr« 
Burke  is  excursive,  injudicious,  and  pedantio*  His  wit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  buffoonery  and  ill*nature(  his 
oratory  into  bombast  and  fustian.  His  voice  is  not,  at  the 
best,  one  of  the  most  harmonious ;  he  frequently  neglects  to 
manage  it,  and  in  the  warmth  of  debate  often  becomes  so 
hoarse,  as  to  render  his  accents  dissonant  and  nearly  unin- 
telligible. He  has  neither  a  very  expressive  nor  aniniated 
countenance,  nor  does  he  seem,  any  more  than  Phil.  Stan* 
hope,  to  have  courted  the  graces  with  any  degree  of  success 
in  point  of  attitude,  or  the  use  he  makes  of  his  hands,  head, 
feet,  and  arms.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  his  flights  through 
the  regions  of  imagery,  his  frequent  deviations,  his  dwelling 
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u\um  trilU's,  with  several  other  defects  thick  sown  througli 
In-  li.iraiimu's,  hi'  is  indubitably  by  much  the  most  powerful 
i\i-A  1m -^t  iiifurnu'd  speaker  on  either  side  of  the  House  of 

('Ml:;lni>lis. 

\\\<  s|uM'cht'j«,  however  instructive  or  full  of  ingenioua 
iiKiitrr.  wiTc  soinftinu'H  like  those  of  Fox,  too  long;  both 
^simiiiii:  t'nnii  that  fulness  of  mind,  which  having  once  begun 
t '  • .  1  i  -!  n  1  r<lt'n  it  self,  know  not  when  to  leave  off.  Three  hours 
tV.Mii  rarli  hiiiiij;  no  unusual  eftbrt,  left  little  for  any  one  else 
<.!i  i!!t'  sanu'  side  to  say.  Some  discontent  was  thence  occa- 
>:mii.i11\  nii^t mlcred  among  several  of  the  older,  as  well  as  a 
1". w  n\'  tin*  younj^or  and  more  aspiring  members,  at  being 
tlii;>  tlirowii  into  the  shade;  yet  Burke  and  Fox  made  it 
tlnir  I  mast  to  bring  forward  rising  talent.  One  of  the 
1'. •iiii.  r  rlass,  Mr.  Anstruther,  is  said  to  have  complained, 
afirr  iln'  disunion  of  1701,  of  Mr.  Burke  being  more  of  a 
iiii.ii.'jxilist  in  tliiit  way  than  was  agreeable,  though  he  ad- 
mit tnl  him  to  he  **  undoubtedly  the  best  informed  man  in 
tiilicr  linusf  of  rarliament,  the  most  eloquent  man,  and 
iVt  liuciitly  the  wittiest  man."  The  three  great  orators  of 
till-  aL'c  sinned  in  this  way  nearly  alike.  A  modem  writer 
«»r  iiirrit  sa\s,  **Both  orators  (Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt)  were 
vti  Inisr,  ilic  fornuT  by  his  repetitions,  the  latter  by  his  am- 
1  )li lira t  ions/*  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Burke's  fault 
wa^  t'lilnrss — a  profusion  of  illustrative  matter — mostly  on- 
*/\]\i\\,  «»>mmonly  powerful,  always  various — but  even  variety 
will  Hot  at  all  limes  compensate  for  length.  Such  a  defect 
III  i>iii'4  tVom  an  ailluent  mind  we  are  disposed  to  think  more 
A(iiial  than  lliat  of  either  of  his  contemporaries  in  repeti- 
t'mits  tu*  ampHjicatwns.  There  are  moments  indeed  when  the 
In  >i  >|>(aki'rs,  especially  when  out  of  power,  cannot  obtain 
an  aii«  ntiv*'  lieaiing  from  hungry  and  impatient  auditors. 
A  (K  later  must  often  Avait  for  the  mollissima  tempora/andi; 
and  tlic  ^roat  subject  of  this  sketch  in  this  respect,  him- 
self partieularly  commends  Charles  Townshend's  skill  as 
*'liiiiiiiL;  the  house  between  wind  and  water." 

I'rniii  oeeasional  disinclination  in  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  to 
In  ar  lUirke  after  tliat  gentleman  became  first  minister,  and  of 
the  >aiiu'  feelinii^  cm  his  own  side  after  the  disunion  with  Fox, 
party  spirit  has  exaggerated  this  temporary  distaste  into  sl^ 
St  t  *v\  t  hat  lie  was  rart^ly  heard  with  pleasure.  Even  a  witticism 
iias  heen  coined  for  the  purpose — that  he  was  known  as  the 
"  Diiiner-belL"     Such  repreisentation^  overshoot  their  mark, 
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«nd  shew  simplj  a  hostile  or  depreciatorj  spirit.  Were  the 
account  true  we  should  be  compelled  to  look  upon  the  annaU 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  JBLouse  of  Commons  as  little  better 
than  faoles.  For  from  his  first  session  to  his  last,  from  the 
time  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1766  wished  him  to  join  the 
Ministry  as  "  the  readiest  man  on  all  points  in  the  House,'' 
to  the  coofession  just  given  of  an  opponent  in  1792,  we  find 
^ere  quite  a  different  representation  of  facts.  His  speeches 
likewise  we  suppose,  may  still  speak  for  th^mselyes.  And  if 
friends  and  foes,  without  exception,  during  that  long  period 
admit  that  they  have  no  equal — that  he  possessed  boundless. 
powers  of  argument,  knowledge,  imagination^  and  wit,  what. 
$3te  we  to  conclude  of  the  taste  or  judgment  of  those  who 
tell  us  they  cared  not  for  either,  ana  did  not,  or  would  not 
i(bten  to  him  P  Are  we  to  take  the  confession  as  an  estimate 
of  their  capacity  to  judge,  or  a  proof  of  their  fairness  P 
Should  such  men  ever  have  been  permitted  to  be  members  of 
It  House  which  they  served  only  to  lower  and  to  encumber  P 
The  truth  is,  the  term  in  question  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
Oomes  from  the  renmants  of  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
have  never  forgiven,  and  as  long  as  one  of  the  race  survives 
nev^  will  forgive,  the  insignificance  to  which  the  party  waft 
^reduced  by  the  secession  of  Burke.  But  they  should  not  be 
allowed  with  impunity  to  wage  eternal  war  against  his  fame.* 

-  *  It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  notice  the  phrase  here,  had  it  not 
"been  transferred  to  a  recent  and  valuable  history,  that  of  Lord  Mahon^ 
While  just  to  Burke  in  other  respects,  his  Lordship  has  been  betrayed,  not 
^ubt  inadvertenUy,  into  giving  place  as  a  historical  truth  to  what  ori«. 
Ipnated  loosely  as  an  after-dinner  piece  of  wit.  In  allusion  to  this  subject, 
an  intimate  friend  recently  communicated  the  following  anecdote : — 
*  **  I  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  frequently  in  Gower  Street  with  the  latef 
"hir.  Anthony  Blake,  afterwards  Chief  Remembrancer  and  a  Privy  Councillor 
kk  Ireland.  On  one  occasion  I  met  there  Lord  WeUesley,  previous  to  hia 
being  Irish  Viceroy,  Lord  Nugent,  and  several  others.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Nugent,  after  some  remarks  in  a  flippant 
toain,  inquired  whether  he  was  not  tiresome  in  his  speeches ;  in  fact,  .was 
he  not  considered  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  ?  Lord  WeUesley  looked 
Athimexpressivdy,  then  drawing  himself  up  and  leaning  back  in  hischairy 
leplied  in  an  emphatic  manner  as  if  to  convey  a  rebuke,  *  Certainly  neveu 
)>y  me,  my  Lord.  I  always  listened  to  him  with.the  highest  gratU&cation 
imd  so  I  believe  did  most  others  who  wished  to  be  instructed  on  what  was 
^[mssing  around  us.'  Afterwards,  adverting  to  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,' 
«Xiord  WeUesley  said  *  Had  the  question  gone  to  judgment  on  the  first  three 
Charges;  he  must  have  been  convicted.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  culpa* 
inlity.    Law's  (Lord  5Ue9borpugh'.s)  oianAgementy  saved  Mm^' ."   .  ...s 
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A  .iKrrlption  of  the  manner,  power,  and  dress  of  Burke 
ill  t!.«  i  Intisr,  by  the  Duke  do  Levis,  is  interesting  as  comisg 
li.'!!!  a  tMrriiriuT  ot*  distinction.  The  occasion  was  a  debate 
nil  tin-  Fn'Tirh  Kt'volution: — 

•  Tin'  man  whom  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  bear  was 
ll.'  . .  li'liratiMl  Mr.  Burke,  author  of  the  '  Essa^  on  the 
^ul'liiii''  and  Jit'autiful,'  and  often  himself  sublime.  At 
1.  n-i  'i  \\r  iHisi',  hut  in  beholding  him  I  could  scarcely  recover 
IV.  Ill  my  sur|)rise.  1  had  so  frequently  beard  bis  eloquence 
( ■.'.ij  anil  tn  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  that  my  ima- 
^MiKiKnii  associating  him  with  those  great  names  bad  repre» 
>t  nil  1  hiin  ill  a  nobh'  and  imnoHing  garb.  I  certainly  did 
im:  (  xpi'ct  to  lind  him  in  the  British  Parliament  dressed  in 
ihr  an.  i. -lit  toi;a;  nor  was  I  prepared  to  see  bim  in  a  tight 
hniwii  II  "at,  wliicli  seemed  to  imjxMie  every  movement,  and, 
i\\u,\r  all,  the  little  bob-wig,  with  curls.  •  ♦  ♦  In  the 
nil  an  t  inic,  he  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  House,  contraiy 
to  \\ir  usual  ])ractiee,  for  the  members  speak  standing  and 
nnri>\tn(l,  not  leaving  their  plaa^s.  But  Mr,  Burke  with 
till'  most  natural  air  imaginable,  with  seeming  humility,  and 
\\'\\]\  toll  Km  I  arms,  begsui  his  speech  in  so  low  a  tone  ot  voice 
tlial  I  could  scaively  hear  him.  Soon  after  however  be- 
cdMiiiiLT  animated  by  degn^es,  ho  described  religion  attacked, 
tlic  III. nils  of  subordination  broken,  civil  society  threatened 
ti  ::>  tuundations;  and  in  order  to  shew  that  England  could 
«lt|H ml  only  upon  herself,  ho  pictiuvd  in  glowing  colours 
1  !;i-  )>niitical  state  t)f  Euroi)e ;  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  folly 
\\\\\r\]  pervaded  the  gn*ater  part  of  her  governments;  the 
c'llpaMi'  apathy  of  sonu*,  the  weakness  of  all.  When  in  the 
<'..iir>c  of  this  grand  sketch  he  mentioned  Spain,  that  im- 
im  n-^c  monarchy  whieh  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  total 
li  t  'ill  i:y,  *  What  can  we  expeet,'  said  he  '  from  her  ? — mighty 
inli  <  iL  hut  unwieldy — vast  in  bulk,  but  inert  in  spirit — a 
wlialc  stran«lcd  upon  the  sea-shore  of  Europe.*  The  whole 
h..ii>c  was  >ilcut  ;  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  this  silence 
\\aN  iiitcrruj)tcd  only  by  the  loud  cries  of  Hear!  bear!  a  kind 
(»!'  accompaniment  which  the  friends  of  the  speaking  Member 
adopt  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  brilliant  pas- 
siiLTts  (.t*  his  speech.  But  these  cheerings  were  superfluous 
on  I  lie  present  occasion;  every  mind  was  fixed;  the  senti- 
ment >  he  ex[)ressed  spread  themselves  with  rapidity ;  every 
cue  shared  his  emotion,  whether  he  represented  the  ministers 
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e£  religion  proscribed,  inhunmnly  persecuted  and  banished, 
imploring  the  Almighty  in  a  foreign  land  to  forgire  their 
ungrateful  country ;  or  when  he  depicted  in  the  most  affect* 
ing  manner  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bojal  Family  and  the 
himiiliation  of  the  daughter  of  the  CsBsars.  Every^  eye  was 
iMthed  in  tears  at  the  recital  of  these  sad  calamities  sup- 
ported with  such  heroic  fortitude.  Mr.  Burke  then,  by  an 
easy  transition,  passed  on  to  the  exposition  of  those  absurd 
attempts  of  inexperieDced  men  to  establish  a  chimerical- 
liberty  ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  petulant  Tanity  of  upstarts  in 
their  pretended  love  lor  equality.  The  truth  of  these  striking 
and  animated  pictures  inade  the  whole  House  pass  in  an 
instant  from  the  tenderest  emotions  of  feeling  k)  bursts  of 
laughter ;  never  was  the  electric  power  of  eloquence  more 
imperiously  felt;  this  extraordinary  man  seemed  to  raise 
and  quell  the  passions  of  his  auditors  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  rapidly  as  a  skilful  musician  passes  into  the  variouii 
modulations  of  his  harpsichord.  I  have  witnessed  many, 
too  many  political  assemblages  and  striking  scenes  where 
eloquence  performed  a  noble  part,  but  the  whole  of  them 
appear  insipid  when  compared  with  this  amazing  effort."* 

*  I^utes  prorerbially  difier.  Haying  therefore  thas  heard  a  foreigner 
ttpon  the  manner  of  Burke,  let  us  attend  to  an  orator  of  our  own  country. 
on  the  same  subject.  The  anecdote  appears  in  a  memorandum  to  the  life 
of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  the  traveller : — 

**  Monday,  July  5,  1819. — While  we  were  waiting  at  Trinity  Lodge  for 
tbe  deputation  6om  the  Senate  to  conduct  the  Chancellor,  I  had  a  con* 
versation  with  Lord  Erskine  upon  the  qualifications  of  Burke  as  an  orator. 
Lord  Erskine  said  that  his  defect  was  epitode,  '  A  public  speaker,'  said 
be,  '  should  neyer  be  epitodical — it  is  a  very  great  mistake.  I  hold  it  to 
be  B  rule  respecting  public  speaking,  which  ought  nerer  to  be  violated* 
that  the  speaker  should  not  introduce  into  his  oratory  insular  brilliant 
passages — they  always  tend  to  call  off  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  to 
Boake  them  wander  from  what  ought  to  be  the  main  business  of  his  speech. 
If  he  wish  to  introduce  brilliant  passages,  they  thould  run  along  the  line  of 
hie  tubjeci  matter,  and  never  quit  it.  Burke's  episodes  were  highly  beauti-* 
ftd— I  know  nothing  more  beautiful,  but  they  were  his  defects  in  speaking.* 
Then  he  introduced  one  of  his  most  beautiful  episodett  taken  from  a  speech 
en  tbe  American  war ;  and  repeated  by  heart  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  speech  in  which  he  introduces  the  quotation  *  Acta  Parentum,'  &o. 
'  All  this,'  said  he,  '  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  Now 
I  will  give  you  another  specimen  from  his  speeches  on  the  same  war  in 
which  his  oratory  is  perfect — where  the  most  common,  familiar,  and  even 
low  technical  expressions  are  made  to  blend  themselves  with  the  finest 
passages ;  and  where  having  ftdl  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  hearerSf  he 
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Stuiu'  difference  of  manner  may  be  observed  in  his  speeclied 
mill  \\ritint;s;  the  former  having  a  more  rapid,  vebement, 
tV«iMl.>in  of  style,  throwing  off  sborter  and  less  finished 
tlmiii^'h  not  h'r*s  spirited  sketches.  There  is  likewise  more 
.Mill!  at  etVt'ct,  llie  sentences  shorter  and  more  epigrammatic, 
:iinl  thi'  treatment  of  the  subjects  more  condensed.    A  belief 

luvcr  lets  them  go  from  him  for  an  instant'     Then  he  repeated  all  that 
•«|u  cih. 

"  Lord  Erskine  also  told  me  that  Burke's  manner  was  Mometimet  had — 
'  //  iras  like  tliat  of  an  Irish  chairman.'  '  Once,'  said  he,  '  I  was  so  tired  of 
)i(  ariiii;  him  in  n  debate  upon  the  India  hill,  that  not  liking  he  should  see 
11:1.'  ItMvt-  the  House  of  Commons  while  he  was  speaking,  I  crept  aloog 
uM«l(-r  tlu'  bfuches  nnd  got  out,  and  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  After- 
ward.'^ that  very  speech  of  his  was  published,  and  I  found  it  to  be  so  ex- 
tri  incly  brautiful  t/iat  J  actually  wore  it  into  pieeet  by  reading  it.*  " 

i'tiuki's  orations,  thoui^h  certainly  not  more  perfect  than  anj  other 
human  i)roductions,  his  Lordship  had  three  years  before  at  Edinbni^h 
|in)iM)iin(>t>d  to  be  immortal  and  inimitable;  and  in  his  own  oratory  bad 
occasionally  attempted  to  imitate  their  style;  but  having  like  Sheridan, 
tailed  in  tlu;  desiifu,  had  like  him  also  soon  given  it  up;  besides,  he  has 
himxlf  told  us,  that  "  he  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand  all  the  m(»t 
admiraldo  piussages  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  this  most  extraordinary 
m  in."  The  remarks  on  episode  (though  these  were  not  original,  bat- 
))orro\vcd  tVom  a  contemporary  critical  journal)  may,  or  may  not  be  true. 
'riicy  ])rovc  nothing,  such  things  depend  upon  times,  circumstances,  and 
situation^,  to  which  general  rules  do  not  apply.  Some  of  the  finest  things 
to  lie  met  with  in  oratory  arc  in  their  nature  episodical.  Whether  Burke's 
cpiMxl*  s  be  improperly  introduced  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  taste 
:iiid  ri)n>ideration  of  circumstances  rather  than  by  an  abstract  critical 
<l<><:ina.  In  the  speech  on  American  taxation,  for  instance,  the  characters 
draun  ot  (hark's  Townshend,  George  Grenville,  and  Lord  Chatham,  may 
l>y  a  !\  w  readers  be  deemed  too  much  in  the  nature  of  episode;  yet  inde- 
jH-ndtnt  of  lu'auty,  they  are  not  without  much  of  that  very  test  of  pro- 
))riity  \\\\'\c\\  Lord  Erskinc  expressly  specifies,  namely,  running  along  the 
line  of  /lis  snhjpct.  So  of  deviations  in  other  speeches  from  the  direct  hne 
of  niarili  of  his  argument. 

'11  u>  observation  of  his  Lordship  as  to  Burke's  manner  being  like  that 
of  '  an  Iri.sh  chairman'  is  extravagant,  and  the  account  of  creeping  along 
vtitlor  the  benches  likewise  an  obvious  exaggeration,  for  the  act  was  not 
j)ra(titable.  The  whole  conversation  bears  traces  of  that  loose  manner  to 
which  he  was  prone,  but  to  which  no  weight  (»n  be  attached.  Burke,  on 
the  tloor  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  as  has  been  already  said  in  this 
work,  sometimes  unduly  positive — sometimes  with  an  air,  though  only 
an  air,  of  dictation  in  his  mode  of  address — but  vulgarity  was  as  wholly 
foreiijn  to  his  manner,  either  in  public  or  private,  as  to  his  mind. — Of 
I^ord  Krskine's  own  manner  Lord  Byron  sarcastically  observed,  that ''it 
was  true  he  had  never  heard  him  at  the  bar,  but  after  hearing  him  in  the 
House  he  had  no  further  wish  to  hear  him  any  where." 
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prevafled  for  a  sliort  time  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  of  their 
Deing  written,  previous  to  delivery — an  impression  arising 
from  admitted  superiority  over  those  of  his  contemporariesj; 
but  further  observation  Evinced  this  was  not  the  case.  He  , 
meditated  deeply,  and  was  sometimes  heard  to  express  hiii 
thoughts  aloud.  On  new  or  important  questions  he  conj- 
.mitted  some  of  the  chief  heads  of  his  argument  to  papes, 
but  for  the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  the  colouring, 
illustration,  and  the  whole  artillery  of  that  forcible  dictioa 
And  figurative  boldness  in  which  he  has  not  merely  no  equal, 
,but  no  competitor  for  equality,  he  trusted  to  a  well-stored 
mind,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  readiness  which  from  con^ 
stant  discipline  in  the  school  of  debate,  never  failed  him.  Of 
his  published  speeches  we  have  the  authority  of  Gibbon  who 
'heard  them,  as  well  as  of  still  more  intimate  friends,  for  thd 
,truth  of  the  fact  that  they  received  little  embellishment  iix 
>assing  through  the  press.     It  is  well  known  indeed  that  thd 

jments  preserved  of  several  of  them  were  written  down  after 
and  not  before  delivery,  assisted  by  the  notes  and  recollect 
i;ion  of  different  Members,  his  friends,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  the  public  reporters.  Some  of  his  happiest  sallies  were 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

A  dictum  of  Mr.  Fox  has  been  current,  which  if  truly  stated 
must  be  considered  either  peculiar  criticism,  or  showing 
a  strong  leaning  to  his  own  style  of  oratory  which  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  the  point  he  is  made  to  undervalue.  It 
is  represented  that  when  a  speech  was  praised  in  his  presence^ 
he  usually  inquired  whether  it  read  well  ?  and  if  answered 
in  the  aflBrmative,  replied  *  then  it  was  a  bad  speech.'  No 
satisfactory  reason  perhaps  can  be  assigned  for  this  singular 
end  questionable  opinion,  which  if  countenanced  by  a  shadow 
of  truth  in  a  few  instances  in  our  own  day,  is  at  variance 
.with  the  whole  experience  of  the  ancient,  and  much  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  world.  Were  it  correct  we  must 
presume — and  the  belief  requires  some  courage  to  avow —that 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  had  speeches. 
The  origin  of  such  critical  heterodoxy  if  it  were  ever 
seriously  entertained,  was  perhaps  some  slight  feeling  of 
discontent  in  the  mind  of  that  eminent  man,  at  the  daily  in-* 
creasing  celebri^  of  Burke's  speeches,  while  his  own  con** 
taining  fewer  of  the  same  materials  for  immortality  that 
characterised  those  of  his  friend  and  master,  were  less  known 
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«.r  iiiioli'd,  and  might  even  retrograde  in  public  opinion,  as 
lias  r.ally  occumMl,  wlicn  no  longer  supported  by  persoiud 
pojmiarily  or  party  attachments. 

A  \NrittT  of  j«oine  consideration,*  seems  to  insinuate  that 
tin-  s I H'oclu's  actually  delivered  in  Parliament  differed  fivm 
tlin-t'  thai  issued  from  the  press.    This,  if  we  may  credit 
i-.Miti  iniM.rarv  testimunv  is  an  error,  unintentional  no  doubt 
t]i(»iL:li  I  tut  uiioxnected  from  a  zealous  Poxite,  who  must 
:il\Na\s  ])c  rxi'used  where  the  credit  of  his  principal  is  in 
quotixii ;  and  ho  admits  that  there  is  nothing  in  Fox  or  Fitt^ 
or  liHU'ttl  in  any  other  orator  up  to  Cicero,  to  be  compared 
in  an\    (li'«i:ree   with   the  speeches  of  Burke.     If  there  be 
in  I'laiiiy  as  he  implies  any  uift'erence  between  the  speeches 
ntti  nd  and  the  speeches  printed,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  l^nrke  published  no  speech  after  tliat  on  the  Nabob  of 
-An-ni's  debts  in  17^5,  excepting  a  short  abstract  of  that  on 
iIm-  army  estimates    in  1790.     J Ic  is  therefore  not  respon- 
sible t'i>r  any  variations  there  may  be  in  the  reports  giren  of 
tlii-m  tVum  what  lie  actually  delivered.     ITp  to  the  period  in 
(jn.  >tinn  or  nearly  so.  Gibbon  who  pursuea  opposite  politics, 
bail  111  Ii>t('n  to  liim  night  after  night  assailing  not  only  the 
.M  iiiistiy  i^^Mierally,  but  more  especially  the  very  office  (that 
el"  a  Lnnl  of  Trade)  which  he  held,  and  who  therefore  it  may 
be  pi'esnmed  looked  pretty  sharply  to  what  he  said,  gives  as 
we    Jiave    seen  in  a  ])revious  page   a   contrary  testimony, 
lie  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the  writer  in  question; 
nii'l  «'f  his  sujxrior  means  of  judging,  from  being  a  Member 
nf  the  ll.»u>e  and  a  constant  attendant  upon  it,  there  can  be 
111)  «li>j)ute.     There  are  likewise  various  scattered  references 
in  I'l  rit»ilieal  works  of  that  period,  and  in  fragmentary  notices 
(>t*  th.e  debates  iu  other  quarters,  which  convey  the  impres- 
>inii  (if  vei'bal  emendations  only,  not  novelty  of  matter,  being 
iiiii'(  "J need ;  and  to  that  privilege  all  orators  are  fairly  entitled. 
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To  the  tliirst  for  oratorical  renown  and  consequent  weight 
in  Parliament,  J^iu'ke  added  the  desire  of  acquiring  power  and 
eelebiity  by  Ills  pen.  Tame  even  in  the  Senate  must  be 
slani|>ed  by  the  approvalof  the  press.  Avaricious  thus  of  excel- 

*  Mr.  CLarled  Butler — Remioiscences,  p.  16C. 
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letioe,  he  grasped  at  superiority  in  both  modes  of  distinctioiiy 
desirous  to  show  the  world  that  though  in  a  series  of  two 
thousand  years  one  of  them  had  been  found  sufficient  for  the 
fiiculties  of  any  one  man,  he  at  least  possessed  ability  to 
write  with,  if  possible,  still  more  power  than  he  could  speak. 
Of  this  descri{>tion  of  eminence  he  judged,  and  judged  truly, 
that  no  superior  party  influence,  no  mere  personal  attach- 
ftients,  no  jealousy,  no  misrepresentation  either  by  Whig  or 
Tory,  no  weight  oi  purse,  no  family  connexion  howerer  high, 
could  deprive  him ;  for  the  world  at  large  is  an  impartial 
and  competent  tribunal. 

Yet  as  mea  commonly  deny  the  union  of  excellencies  in 
tny  one  person,  the  moment  he  was  pronounced  the  greatest 
"Writer  ot  the  age — ^a  verdict  which  few  of  his  adversaries 
Withheld— attempts  were  made  to  question,  what  was  never 

Juestioned  before,  his  power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr. 
*arr  thus  alludes  to  it  when  speaking  of  him  :  **  There  is 
an  unwillingness  in  the  world  to  admit  that  the  same  man 
has  excelled  in  various  pursuits  ;  yet  Burke's  compositions, 
diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature,  though  each  excelling 
in  its  kind,  who  does  not  read  with  instruction  and  delight?^ 
When  this  was  written  the  French  Bevolution  had  not  taken 
place,  and  half  his  strength  remained  still  unknown.  That 
event  drew  it  forth  with  new  and  irresistible  effect.  He  had 
to  contend  with  much  of  the  political  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  literary  strength  of  the  country,  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  seen  most  frequently  in  the  press, 
and  found  not  a  single  second  of  even  moderate  talents  to 
assist  him.  Yet  he  overpowered  all  adversaries.  His  arm 
was  indeed  so  vigorous  as  to  give  countenance  to  the  general 
opinion  that  no  allies*  were  necessary  to  one  who  was  in 

*  An  anecdote  of  one  of  the  smaller  sort  exhibits  another  instance  of  Mr. 
Burke's  characteristic  kindness.  Serjeant  Goold,  of  the  Irish  bar,  then  • 
briefless  barrister,  excited  by  admiration  of  the  *'  Reflections  on  the  Re- 
volution in  France,''  and  lately  returned  from  Paris  where  he  had  witnessed 
thej9rac/tca/  tffectf  of  the  new  system  of  liberty,  wrote  a  reply  to  a  few 
of  fiurke's  assailants.  At  this  time  he  was  wl\olly  unknown  to  the  latter. 
Sometime  afterward  he  received  in  Dublin  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  obliging  pamphlet,  and  begged  leave  to  return 
the  favour  by  giving  him  an  introduction  that  might  be  serviceable  to  his 
interests.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Beaconsfield  before  his  departure,  if  he  would  come 
over  and  join  the  party,  he  might  find  the  excursion  neither  unpleasant 
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liiinsrlfan  annv  ;  for  aid  would  be  more  likelyto  enfeeble 
tli:»ii  to  support,  him.  The  advice  given  by  an  acute  writer 
\\a^  ill  ouusi'qiuMice  literally  followed: — 


i( 


In  resistless  prose. 


Lt'uve  liurke  alone  to  thunder  on  our  foes.*' 

Purmitt  qf  Literature. 

It  was  tlnrefon*  with  j;reat  propriety  in  allusion  to  his 
])i.\\t  r  iivt-r  piihlii'  opinion  even  some  years  previous  to  the 
In  iK-h  lu'volutinii,  that  Boswell,  who  knew  him  so  well,  in 
a  I'aiiiplilct  published  in  1785,  applied  to  him  the  words  of  / 

Vii-il  - 

Reg^um  sequabat  opes  anixnis. 

It  was  early  remarked  among  his  characteristics  that  to 
a  pi  r>t'\i'raiice  not  to  be  overcome,  to  great  original  genius, 
ami  to  t'xlraordinary  acquirements,  he  joined  in  the  discus- 
>Ii>ii  nt"  a  subject  unusual  comprehensiveness  of  outline  with 
iiiiiiuie  accuracy  of  detail.     What  he  says  of  Alfred  the 
(Inat,  in  tin-  Essay  on  English  History  (p.  297,  8vo.  edit.) 
iiia\  with   strict  truth  be  applied  to  himself — "  In  a  wor^ 
lit  (■.•iiij)nJK'ndc(l  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind  the  whole  of 
i^..\(  iiiMicrit  and  all  its  parts  at  once;  and  what  is  moat 
tiillii  nil   to  hiniian  frailty,  was  at  the  same  time  subhme 
ami  III  ill  lite."     The  reader  of  his  works  will  be  frequently 
ltd  tt.  appropriate   this  remark  to  him  who  made  it,  by    j 
(.!.>(  i\iiiLC  his  caufcrncss  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  subject;    ' 
t.«   l.a\('  no  part  unsifted;  to  place  the  matter  in  every 
\  .irit  I  \  1)1  lii^'ht,  and  to  apply  every  possible  illustration.     H^ 
i>  laii  !\  couti'nt  without  turning  it  back  and  front,  inside 
aiiil  I'll!,  u[)sitU'  and  down,  so  that  no  point  likely  to  afford 
ail  lo  lilt'  investigation  of  truth    shall   pass    unexamined. 
'riii>.  uli it'll  is   one   of  the  first  merits  of  a  disputant,  was 
also  lii.>  natural  (lispt)sition.     He  cannot  bear  apparently  to 
blink    (»r  narrow  a  (piesticm  even  when  doing  so  may  be 
sup[>M-tMl  tavt)urablo  to  his  vieAvs  ;  but  sometimes  gives  the 
lii'>i  liiiit   of  a  dilHculty  in  order  to  show  his  skill  in  over- 

uor  ii!i])r.)nt;i])lo.  Mr.  Goold,  as  he  told  the  story,  after  some  difficulty 
ill  r.ii-iiiii  tlic  lu't'essary  sum  for  the  journey,  came,  but  too  late.  The 
soiitf\  i)t  Mich  a  man  however  well  compensated  the  trouble;  and  he 
ictunml  to  Dublin  with  such  letters  of  introduction  as  would  ha?e  had 
WLJ^lii  with  tlic  noble  Earl  but  for  his  recall  from  that  government. 
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<X)ming  it.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  man  to  be 
'^nt  up  within  a  small  compass.  He  must  have  room.  He 
IB  not  to  be  hampered  by  common-place  trammels.  He  can 
.no  more  be  thrust  up  into  the  straitened  comer  of  a  subject 
— a  trick  which  the  practised  reasoner  plays  off  on  the 
more  inexperienced —than  you  can  squeeze  an  elephant  into 
the  den  of  a  lion.  The  cast  of  his  frame  is  too  ponderous, 
his  perceptions  too  acute  to  submit  to  be  caught  in  a  trap 
which  is  commonly  set  to  hamper  the  unwary.  He  seldom 
takes  a  topic  in  hand  without  so  far  exhausting  it  that  we 
find  little  interest,  and  frequently  very  little  profit,  in  follow- 
ing any  one  else  in  the  same  track  of  argument. 

One  of  his  chief  excellencies  is  in  being  an  original  and 
profound  thinker.  He  continually  strikes  out  something 
which  is  either  new,  or  new  in  the  connexion  in  which  it 
stands,  and  thus  contrives  to  throw  together  more  pume- 
pous  and  important  political  truths,  intermixed  with  great 
vaxiety  of  moral  observation  drawn  from  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  than  any  other  writer  on  public  affairs.*  The 
same  profundity  of  thought  which  qualifies  him  to  make  so 
many  discoveries  in  his  progress,  enables  him  also  to  dis- 
pel a  variety  of  errors.  He  traces  a  proposition  to  its 
source,  and  from  its  source  through  all  its  ramifications,  so 
that  if  there  be  fallacy  in  any  part  he  is  pretty  sure  to  detect 
it.  Axioms  and  opinions  relative  to  our  domestic  politics 
which  were  scarcely  ever  before  doubted,  are  no  sooner 
touched  by  his  pen  than  they  seem  unsound  or  questionable. 
Several  which  might  be  mentioned  he  has  wholly  overthrown. 

The  desire  thoroughly  to  clear  the  way  before  him,  to 
afford  the  fullest  information,  to  leave  nothing  unexplained 
or  unanswered,  has  given  rise  to  the  charge  of  being  diffuse. 
Diffuseness  however  implies  something  of  weakness  and 
verbosity ;  and  he  must  be  a  hardy  critic  who  shall  venture 
to  declare  that  these  are  in  any  degree  characteristic  of  his 

•  The  remark  made  to  me  by  an  intellig-ent  foreigner,  domiciled  in 
Eng-land  and  well  read  in  Eng-lish  authors  may  be  a  near  approach  to 
truth  as  I  have  heard  it  from  others—'*  Whenever  I  am  at  a  loss.  Sir,  on 
any  public  subject  bearing:  on  the  interests  or  welfare  of  mankind,  I  begin 
to  turn  over  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Burke.  I  may  not  find  it  to-day,  or 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  but  eventually  I  light  upon  what  I  want,  or-gome- 
tliing  closely  connected  with  it  so  as  to  give  the  required  information ;  and 
the  instruction  well  repays  the  search." 

2   L 
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V  lit  ill  era.  IXo  may  be  full ;  unnecessarily  so  perhaps  in  the 
(•pihi'iiis  of  Miine  ;  but  this  abimdance  presents  ample  matter 
lor  tin'  I'xcTc'iso  ut*  the  understanding.  There  is  no  accu- 
iiiulai  ion  of  r»iMitonce8  to  sphi  out  a  thought,  no  mere  yerbiage; 
hut  oil  all  oecat^ionH  a  corresponding  influx  of  ideas  which 
opi  II  (lilt  <;r('at  truths,  enlarge  the  bounds  or  add  to  the 
details  of  ki)i.)\vU'(l<rc,  or  unveil  the  latent  springs  of  human 
]):i>^io;is  and  actions  as  they  operate  on  those  institutions 
which  sr)  much  of  his  life  \\'as  employed  in  improving  and 
(litriiiiiiiir.  They  nerve  to  make  us  not  only  wiser  polid- 
liaii^  l>ut  increase  our  general  knowledge  as  men. 

\\  r  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  pages,  satisfied  that  we 
liavc  ]iot  is])ent  our  time  in  discussions  applicable  to  tem- 
j».>rar\  or  party  interests.  There  remains  the  conviction 
of  lia\iii:i:  been  taught  what  we  did  not  know  before,  of 
an  iiiipi'ession  not  previously  experienced  of  general  and 
]i('niianrnl  enlari;ement  of  mind;  and  these  feelings  arise 
Iron  I  that  eonibination  of  qualities  which  constitute  his 
])i'ruliar  <j:ri*atness.  AVhen  a  familiar  subject  is  started  weare 
not  |>i'(j)an-d  to  iind  applied  to  it  genius  hlended  with  know- 
1(  il^c,  el.M^anee  of  exposition  with  depth  of  thought,  ingenuity 
Aviili  st)liility,  prineiides  with  facts,  philosophy  with  practical 
|)(>li! its,  maxims  of  abstract  wisdom  with  those  of  his  oim 
expi  ri^iice  amon«j;  men  ;  serA'ing  to  illustrate  and  explain 
tatli  otlirr.  To  this  task  the  mere  politician,  or  the  mere 
pliil- -.'phjT,  Avould  have  been  equally  incompetent.  It  is 
tlic  ran-  union  of  the  cliaracters  which  gives  such  value  to 
lii-  wii tings  as  to  occasion  their  quotation  nearly  every 
iii^lit  in  l)oth  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  greatest  autho- 
rit\  nt'oiu'time.  And  this  testimony  cannot  well  be  disputed 
a<  I  ariial,  since  it  is  home  alike  by  "Whigs  and  Tories,  by 
-Mil  1  :«-i  ly  and  by  ( )pposition,  by  all  grades  in  political  opinion, 
I'v  (  \iMy  man  of  talents  and  celebrity  in  literature,  who  have 
unit-  .1  in  pronouncing  them  immortal. 

TIk  :r  inlhu'iioe  over  the  public  nund  when  written  and  ever 
>i:u('.  lias  long  been  admitted.  To  them  we  owe,  not  only 
ii.iirii  iif  tliat  system  of  policy  which  has  saved  Erigland  and 
J.incjf  Irom  subjugation  ;  but  also  tlie  cliief  arguments  in 
Mi]  =  ;  <  It  t)f  that  ]H)Iit'y  in  Parliament.  On  a  variety  of  other 
;:r( Ml  ijucstioiis  of  national  interest,  his  influence  is  nearly 
a-  i:i\  at .  IMuch  of  what  is  daily  urged  on  many  popular  topics 
au'  but  repetitious  of  what  he  has  thrown  out,  and  the  origin  of 
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many  brilliant  passages  in  the  best  speeches  in  both  Houses 
whether  in  reasoning  or  in  rhetorical  art,  are  obvious  to  the 
diligent  reader  of  his  works.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
several  popular  contributors  to  literature,  miscellaiieous  as 
well  as  those  who  discuss  public  affairs — pamphleteers, 
reviewers,  journalists,  and  political  essayists.  His  works 
form  no  small  part  of  their  stock  in  trade  ;  the  mine  from 
which  is  dug  out  their  most  sterling  ore  or  the  ornament  by 
which  it  is  set  off.  His  works  in  fact  form  a  vast  storehouse 
of  matter,  on  which  such  authors  daily  feed  and  fatten  ;  his 
ideas  dissected  out  of  their  connecting  positions  and  hashed 
up  in  8ome  new  form  to  suit  the  particular  tastes  of  the 
borrowers,  or  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  public  for  some- 
thing new,  and  strong,  and  striking,  but  still  substantially 
his  ideas.  Whenever  an  impression  is  to  be  made,  a  quotation 
from  Burke  is  sure  to  make  it.  He  appears  to  reign  supreme 
in  estimation  whether  for  matter  or  for  manner.  His  phraseo- 
logy is  often  so  striking  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  becomes 
thence  a  characteristic  and  popular  feature  on  which  contri- 
butions are  largely  levied.  Erequently  it  is  of  an  original  cast, 
unusually  forcible,  expressive,  and  condenses  much  meaning 
within  a  small  compass.  In  the  use  of  epithets  he  is  perhaps 
too  free.  They  were  chiefly  the  offspring  of  veaement 
feeling  in  debate,  but  while  sometimes  productive  of 
powerful  effect,  they  are  also  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
.  tion,  reprehension,  and  sometimes  ridicule. 

He  is  about  the  first  of  our  writers,  for  Junius  cannot  be 
said  to  have  preceded  him,  who  has  thrown  the  rays  of  genius 
and  eloquence  over  political  discussion.  Previous  to  his 
time,  a  political  book  and  a  dull  book,  were  nearly  synony- 
mous terms.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  pieces  form  perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  remark,  though  some  do  not  admit  him  to 
be  an  exception,  as  his  political  and  philosophical  writings 
appear  to  be  equally  forgotten.  Neither  has  he  that  ground- 
work of  truth,  vigour  of  reasoning  or  of  language,  variety  or 
splendour  of  genius,  which  Burke  has  employed  in  commu- 
nicating abstract  truth,  or  in  discussing  subjects  not  in 
themselves  of  the  most  enlivening  description,  but  which 
acquire  spirit  and  vivacity  under  his  management.  He 
cannot  or  will  not  be  dull  even  on  a  dull  subject,  for  while 
his  argument  clears  the  road,  his  flashes  of  genius  and  wit 
enliven,  his  imagination  adorns  it.     Scarcely  another  man 
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could  lifive  produced  siicli  apeec-hea  as  he  baa  left  us  on  13» 
unpromiaiug  topios  orocooowiicol  iicttbrm  (so  sAkil  Lord  Surlii 
his  oppoucat),  aad  on  ihc  dtbts  of  tbo  Nabob  of  Atcot. 

A  Tniuutti  critic  may  find  in  his  writiDf;a  traces  oCtbrc« 
or  even  wore  sorts  of  styles  or  •hades  ol'  tho  bame  style, 
adapted  no  doubt  bkc  a  nkill'ul  rhotoricinii,  to  the  nature  ^ 
the  topic  on  which  hn  hud  to  tix^nt.  Tliu  lietter  to  a  KobLe 
Lord,  a  coneidcRibli;  port  of  tliu  lU'llL-ctioDs  on  tb«  BeTclu- 
tion  in  I'ruuee,  and  large  portions  of  his  Speeches,  may  ie 
takon  as  specimens  of  a  poetical  or  iinpaasioned  style. 
The  ThoughU  on  the  Discontt-nta,  the  Letter  to  the  SbenB 
of  Bristol,  to  Sir  Hcrculea  Laneriehe,  and  others  on  Irah 
and  French  AiTaira,  with  the  Thoughts  on  Segicide  Peace, 
and  perhaps  the  Esaay  on  theSublime  and  BeautiJful.aa  comii^ 
under  the  denoioiuatiun  of  hU  middle  etyle.  The  Charges 
against  Mr.  Hautiu^a,  which  are  drawn  up  wiUi  uuci>miu:eni 
skill,  tho  Addresses  to  the  King  and  to  tho  Americans  ob 
the  proposed  Soceasiou  from  Parliament  in  1777,  the 
Historical  Articles  in  tho  Annual  Begister  for  aeveral yewB, 
and  his  Abridgment  of  English  lUstoiy,  aa  his  plaia  at 
grave  stvle.  The  Vindication  of  Natural  yociety,  and  account 
of  the  European  SettlemoiUs  iu  America,  difler  perhaps  ia 
some  degree  from  each  of  tJjeite  as  wall  as  from  each  other. 
And  tho  Short  Account  of  a  Short  AdminiBtratino,  tJie 
Conduct  of  tho  Minority,  and  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs,  present  a  difleronce  in  manner  from  the 
whole  of  the  otbera. 

His  letters  generally  speaking  though  with  seTCral  exoep- 
tious,  belong  t^J  his  plain  style.  In  the  pubUshBd  uorws- 
pondeuce  there  is  all  tbat  we  can  reasonably  WTsli  in  good 
sense,  perspicuity,  and  frequent  touches  of  eloquence  and 
elegance  ;  but  leas  of  that  hnisfaed  elaboration  which  BOUe 
seemed  to  expect,  though  inappropriate  to  the  subjects  or 
circumstances  on  wbich  he  wrote.  Politics,  party  moveuiects, 
election  affairs,  and  other  pubbo  matters  written  generally  in 
the  bustle  of  the  moment,  were  jiot  themes  for  such  display. 
But  whenever  occasion  required  it  or  his  affections  were 
interested,  who  more  impresaive,  striking  or  persuasive  ? 
Nothing  perhaps  which  we  poaseas  can  exceed  the  letters  to 
Barry  the  painter.  Thej  paitake  generally  of  much  cf  the 
instmctive  character  of  his  writioga,  the  same  force  of 
observation,  eqireased  with  elegance,  teaching  the  hoMSt 
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lessons  of  wisdom  without  losing  any  thing  of  epistolary  ease, 
and  amount  almost  to  disquisitions  on  the  subjects  on  which 
they  touch,  especially  criticisms  on  Art.  In  vivacity,  which 
many  esteem  the  chief  recommendation  of  a  familiar  letter- 
writer  he  is  deficient,  evidently  not  from  want  of  power,  but 
of  inclination  to  deal  in  mere  pleasantry  upon  paper. 
With  numberless  claims  upon  time  and  serious  attention 
his  aim  was  rather  to  inform  than  to  amuse. 

Allusions  havebeen  made  to  an  error  (p. 499)  not  uncommon 
among  those  who  know  little  of  the  original,  or  who  possessing 
little  critical  discrimination  confound  two  things  essentially 
different — ^that  his  style  is  flowery.  Not  only  is  this  not  the 
case,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  can  be  called  an  orna- 
mented style.  All  the  common  characteristics  of  such  stylo 
as  exhibited  by  others,  are  at  variance  with  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  productions  of  Burke.  If  a  definition 
be  required  of  its  nature,  this  will  be  difficult  to  give  without 
periphrasis,  but  it  may  be  termed  an  impassioned  style,  the 
product  of  ardent  genius  and  strong  feeling,  studded  with 
bold  figures,  not  laidon  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  butspringing 
out  of  the  intensity  of  his  conceptions  ;  meant  not  to  adorn, 
but  to  convey  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  mind.  Of  these 
figures  much  is  occasionally  said.  Yet  they  are  on  the  whole 
less  remarkable  for  number,  than  for  a  certain  daring  origi- 
nality of  feature  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  orator,  and  in 
few  of  our  poets,  excepting  in  some  of  the  more  sublime 
conceptions  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  their  effect  usually  is  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind,  and  to  be  recalled  by  memory  as 
things  worthy  of  recollection  when  the  same  idea  expressed 
in  common  language  would  have  been  forgotten  probably  as 
soon  as  heard.  A  figure  therefore  such  as  Burke  commonly 
uses,  is  wholly  distinct  in  its  nature  from  mere  ornament, 
and  may  rather  be  considered  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 
through  the  attractive  medium  of  the  imagination.  In  con- 
ception, he  aims  much  less  at  the  beautiful,  than  at  the  great, 
striking,  and  sublime  ;  often  he  is  eminently  happy  in  their 
nature  and  use ;  now  and  then  though  rarely,  rather  strained ; 
occasionally  coarse  or  unseemly  ;  but  always  forcible. 

He  deals  occasionally  though  not  to  excess  in  antithesis  ; 
rather  sparingly  in  climax  ;  sometimes  in  personification  and 
apostrophe.  In  interrogatory  he  is  often  powerful ;  but  his 
taste  in  pursuing  a  simile  too  far  may  at  times  afford  matter 
ior   dispute.     His  favourite  and  most  brilliant  figure  is 
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metapbor,  mm!  In  thU  he  is  frwjiiently  amf-nablv 
of  critk'ism  from  iti  being  imperfect  or  hrokrn ;  offfnA'cg 
in  this  way,  tike  all  irr«it  and  originnl  ntinrU.  ngalmt  thn 
Btrirt  (■flnoiis  of  Brt,  Tct  ovtrpowerinp  them  all  br  bi?  genius. 
All  iiiBtance  of  this  mingled  beauty  aDd  imperfection  may 
be  taki'ii  at  random.  Id  alluding  io  tbe  bickpringa  with 
Aineri"a  excitpd  by  Mr.  George  Grenville  whose  ebaracler  he 
is  skrleliin;^,  and  whnin  he  rf  presents  to  have  tmderatiwd 
more  of  buiinCM  ami  of  the  fonna  of  offiiie  on  aotamaa 
occanions  than  of  eulBrged  and  prudent  policy  on  ercBt 
emergeneies,  we  find — "  These  funns  ure  adapted  to  ordinaty 
occasions,  and  therefore  [leraiiuH  who  are  nurtured  in  office 
do  admirably  well  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  tlieir  cflnuaiui 
order  ;  biif  irhen  tie  high  road*  are  bivim  up,  and  the  wrf^rt 
are  out,  when  a  nrtf  and  trmtltled  »cim*  it  opened,  and  liejik' 
afford*  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  givater  kiiowlcd^  of 
mankind,  and  a  far  nioro  pitensiTs  cotnpreheiiiiion  of  things. 
is  rcquiitite.  than  ever  office  gave,  or  thun  ofE(«  ean  eier 
give.  Public  dist^ontent  and  confiisioa  oversjireadiug  tke 
country  like  a  vast  inundation,  eflaeing  atl  former  be^eoDS 
for  the  guidance  of  its  rulers,  and  leaving  tho  Jiidgoietit  toite 
own  unassisted  efforts,  is  n  nobto  idea ;  but  sometluBg  of 
metaphorical  propriety  and  grandeur  is  lost  by  boiiig  joined 
to  thi'  literal  reality  of  the  "Jile  pfq^ee." 

A  metaphor  strained  to  its  utmost  limits  appears  in  a  sne»4i 
upon  wliat  ho  thought  th*  orep-dono  economy  or  ths 
Minister,  in  some  rcgulfttions  proposed  in  1785 — "  Ue  (Mr, 
Pitt)  ehooses  to  suppose  (for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than 
to  suppose)  a  naked  possibilihf  that  he  shnll  draw  sotne 
resource  out  of  erumba  dropped  from  the  trenchers  of  penury  ■, 
that  something  shall  be  laid  in  store  from  the  abort  allowante 
of  revenue  officers  overloaded  with  duty,  and  futniubed  for 
bread ;  bv  a  reduction  from  officers,  who  at  this  very  hour  BW 
ready  to  batter  the  Treasury  with  what  breaks  through  stoDS 
walls,  for  an  increase  of  their  appointments.  From  tho 
marrowlesa  bones  of  theae  skeleton  eatabliabments,  iy  the  ft 
of  every  sort  of  evtting,  and  of  erery  sort  of  fretting  tool,  he 
fialttr*  himtelf  that  he  may  chip  and  rarp  an  empiric^ 
alimentarij  powder,  to  diet  into  lome  aimilihtde  of  health  and 
Kuhslanee  the  languithinif  chimera*  of  fraudulent  reformatioD." 
The  alliisious  in  the  first  aenteuce  of  this  passage  are  M 
objectionable  and  forcible ;  in  the  second  they  pasa  into  ihi 
aimilt!  and  seem  constrained  and  unnatural  though  appliefr 
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ble  to  the  character  he  had  given  to  the  bill  in  the  previous 
portion  of  his  speech.  This  instance  may  however  be  con- 
sidered to  stand  alone  in  his  works. 

Such  trivial  imperfections  amid  numberless  specimens 
remarkable  for  fitness  and  correctness,  detract  little  from  the 
merit  of  an  orator.  Abstracted  from  the  subject  they  maj 
be  open  to  objection,  but  taken  along  with  it,  few  readers 
think  them  worthy  of  notice  and  fewer  still  would  wish 
them  expunged.  An  imperfect  metaphor  forms  indeed  fine 
food  for  the  indignation  of  the  critic,  who  fastens  upon  the 
unhappy  ofiender  as  he  would  upon  a  thief  caught  in  the 
act  of  purloining  property,  and  commonly  handles  him  with 
little  less  mercy.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  of  this  critical  horror  does  not  partake  of  the  character 
of  learned  trifling ;  for  if  we  appeal  to  experience,  to  the 
facts  furnished  every  day  by  the  intercourse  of  life  and 
business,  we  find  that  though  metaphors  are  in  continual  use 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  few  of  them  when  examined  are 
critically  perfect.  To  be  so,  they  mostly  require  to  be 
studied,  and  the  most  beautiful  require  it  the  most.  In 
extemporaneous  oratory,  such  as  we  usuaUy  hear  in  the 
British  Senate,  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  He  who  would 
stop  in  the  career  of  his  argument  to  labour  a  metaphor 
with  minute  point  and  polish,  might  gain  the  reputation  of 
a  sensitive  critic  but  he  would  probably  gain  no  other.  Few 
writers,  perhaps,  would  desire  to  see  their  ideas  submitted 
to  the  world  in  their  first  words,  and  still  greater  allowances 
require  to  be  made  for  the  orator. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  against  him  by  high  authority 
(Dugald  Stewart,)  that,  though  confessedly  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English  language,  he  often  debases 
his  style  by  the  intermixture  of  cant  and  colloquial  words 
and  allusions.  The  fact  of  such  intermixture  may  be  true, 
but  a  different  inference  may  be  drawn  from  their  use.  It 
is  but  fair  at  least,  before  we  wholly  condemn  his  practice, 
to  consider  his  object. 

Having  chiefly  to  address  a  popular  assembly,  intelligent, 
and  well  educated  indeed,  but  still  essentially  popular ;  and 
on  other  occasions  the  public  at  large  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  upon  topics  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
with  which  all  were  or  fancied  they  were,  acquainted,  he  aimed 
as  already  hinted,  at  being  strong  rather  than  dignified ;  bold, 
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clcnr,  aiid  iott-Uigiblr,  rnthpr  tbon  r^fin^  ;  mii«teriiig  tfacsr 
oiiiiiiona  by  power  ratber  than  by  t-ti'giuice ;  omitting  notliing 
wbit-li  he  thought  mi^ht  win  npiition  ;  and  for  this  pur{Hiee 
ci^liiii-intheaid  of  tliemoKtrHmilitiraud  homely  aaaociiklions. 
Liki'  Swill,aDotlierofour  puwt-rful  UTiters.he  was  determined 
at  whntovepeaortGce,  to  niitki!  a  deep  and  indelible  impreaBion 
thoujjli  never  disposed  like  tiiui  to  deaceud  to  groaaneai  or 
low  abuae. 

He  conceived  deeply  and  felt  etran^ly,  and  woiild  acrt 
weaken  the  force  of  his  flret  ideas  by  any  ihiilg  like  Mjuesiif 
iBknesD  of  eipreasiou.  Ue  was  too  prone  perhapa  to  (heiuft 
of  the  vulg;tir  ton^ie  in  occaaionally  ilt-choMen  epithets, 
though  not  in  sentiment.  Uratory,  however,  baa  a  liuenae 
in  Ituij^nge  which  is  dcjiied  to  history,  to  oritidani,  to 
judicial  statements  and  investigations,  or  to  thephikwophfcil 
treatise.  In  the  former  thtreiore  if  his  taste,  judf^ed  by 
his  own  practice  be  often  faultir,  the  error  probi^ly  arose 
from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  privilege ;  tor  m  other  wurka, 
auch  OS  his  Utstory,  the  Essuy  on  the  ISubtime,  and  the 
Articles  of  Charge  against  Mr,  Hastings,  the  stvle  ia 
unobjectionable ;  in  the  latter  indeed  so  precise  that  t«iin^ 
occupying  an  octavo  volume  and  a  bah',  I  do  not  reniemlwr 
meeting  with  but  one  or  two  metaphorical  «UuBi«n9,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  considered  famiUnr  or  coUoquial. 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  be  ix  too  liberal  in  the  use  of 
termH  borrowed  from  art,  science  and  even  the  unnimimwA 
occupations,  as  these  though  serving  to  give  variety  t6 
imngery,  may  not  be  intelligible  or  even  agreeable  to  ths 
mass  of  readers.  Barely  however  do  we  find  them  beyond 
general  comprehension ;  but  he  certainly  levies  npoa  all 
professions  and  oeoupationa  without  scruple — upon  ihe 
divine,  moralist,  philosopher,  physician,  astronomer,  chemist, 
mathematician,  lawyer,  eui^eon,  farmer,  soldier,  seaman, 
and  many  others,  down  even  to  the  baker  and  butcher, 
instances  of  which  may  be  collected  &om  his  work&> 
Hia  nautical  allusions,  which  were  gleaned  probably  from 
lord  Keppel,  Sir  Charles  Baunders  and  other  intimate  naval 
frieuda,  are  not  only  numerous,  but  applied  with  more  pro- 
priety than  a  landsman  can  usually  accomplish.  Thus  iu 
"trinmiing  the  ship,"  in  "heaving  the  lead  every  inch  oa 
way  1  made,"  a  met.aplioratroiigl^veipressive  of  the  care  and 
caution  exerted  upon  the  ecoaomlcal  Heform  bill ;  iu  lawyen 
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(who  are  said  to  bend  their  eyes  by  instinct  on  the  peerage)' 
*'  casting  their  best  bower-anchor  in  the  House  of  Lords,": 
and  a  variety  of  others.  In  surgery,  the  terms  "  solution  of 
continuity,"  and  "  working  off  the  slough  of  slavery,"  may 
not  be  so  easily  understood  by  the  unprofessional,  as  "  the 
broad-cast  swing  of  the  arm"  of  the  farmer,  and  the  supposed 
questions  of  the  agrarian  butchers  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
acres — "  ho\C  he  cuts  up  ?"  "  how  he  tallows  in  the  caul  op 
on  the  kidneys  ?" 

Another  resource  for  exuberant  eloquence  was  the  use  of 
scriptural  phraseology.  Terms  from  this  source  may  have 
been  applied  to  political  circumstances  with  too  much  freedom 
though  without  the  least  idea  of  irreverence,  but  to  such  as 
did  not  know  his  private  character  or  make  allowance  for 
sallies  of  genius,  they  conveyed  perhaps  something  of  that 
impression.  For  instance,  in  calling  Lord  Hillsborough's 
Letter  to  the  Colonies  during  the  disputes,  "  a  canonical  book 
of  ministerial  scripture, — the  epistle  general  to  the  Ameri- 
cans ;"  or  **  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ;"  "  brother  Lazarus 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  ;"  and  many  more  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. If  the  language  of  sacred  writ  be  ever  admissible 
in  general  discussions — and  doubts  may  exist  of  its  propriety, 
— it  is  perhaps  least  objectionable  when  used  by  a  great 
orator  on  a  great  occasion,  affecting  the  general  interests  of 
nations  or  of  large  bodies  of  the  community,  and  when 
neither  the  speaker  nor  the  subject  is  likely  to  degrade  it. 
Lord  Chatham  used  such  language  frequently.  To  any  one 
indeed  who  has  proper .  relish  for  a  high  order  of  literary 
beauty,  it  requires  some  self-denial  not  to  seize  upon  phrases 
which  stand  so  opportunely  in  the  way  ;  for  they  recur  con- 
tinually to  memory,  are  in  themselves  often  sublime,  always 
expressive,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  universafly 
familiar. 

Add  this  however  to  other  literary  sins,  to  **  his  prolific 
imagination,"  which  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  "  had 
so  long  been  the  wonder  and  pleasure  of  the  House,"  to  his 
irregular  or  broken  figures,  to  his  occasional  dallying  with 
his  subject,  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  terms  of  art,  to  his 
frequent  invective,  to  the  introduction  of  undignified  and 
colloquial  expressions — and  to  how  little  do  they  amount  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  where  shall  we  find  among  orators  op 
statesmen  so  much  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  fulness 
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<»r  information,  Tarietv  of  diction,  Tipoiir  of  expresBion, 
:i]]\]  iiiu.lr  nt'  inia^iiialion,  buld  and  sublime  imagery?  In 
sli'H  M)  iiiucji  ot'irrandeur*  and  energy  of  eloquence,  or  of 
iM-aut  ;l'iil  and  iiiiprcssive  writing  ? 

HIS    LEADiyO   PUBLIC   PRINCIPLES.    " 

As  a  statrsiiian,  Burke's  distinguishing  policy  is  to  be 
tr.'iiid  in  liis  speeches  and  writings.  These  comprise  a 
i..-<  I'll!  manual  for  reference  to  future  legislators  and  minis- 
trr>aii(l  will  bf  lonsultt'd  for  the  opinions  they  teach  and 
the  (liliiciiltirs  tiuT  solve;  for  clear  and  enlarged  views  on 
^M'rat  r.  Mist  it  lit  ional  questions;  for  a  thorough  acquaintance 
wiili  the  (lutifs  of  rulers  and  subjects  in  their  various  rela- 
ti'Mis  dl"  rontrol  and  obedionce.  To  his  ideas  on  such  points 
iirii\rr.-al  assent  may  not  be  given,  nor  was  their  justice 
al\\a\-  admitted  at  the  thiie.  But  experience  has  proved 
t  lny  \\(  IV  j^roundrd  in  sound  judgment  and  in  a  penetrating 
aii(l  [irosjUMtivc  spirit  -  tin*  lirat  qualities  beyond  all  others 
lur  tlif.sc  who  fill  public  stations  and  for  the  want  of  which 
iio  nilii-rs  can  compensate — and  in  a  wisdom  not  abstruse  or 
pcrplrxi  (1,  but  ill  its  application  obvious  and  easy. 

Ii  \\a>  peculiar  to  him — and  one  of  the  many  distinctions 
\\lii«li  hrlonLrt'd  to  his  character — that  possessed  of  a  fancy 
Mn.j  iin.'ii^ination  singularly  brilliant — united  with  stores  of 
Ivii.w  I.  (Iljc,  of  a  liberal  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  added 
t'»  li.i\iiii^r  passed  much  time  among  books — all  the  elements 
uliich  unite  to  compose  a  beautiful  system-maker  and 
Ii  ijHisln^'  theorist,  produced  in  him  a  directly  opposite  efliect. 
lie  would  admit  of  no  innovating  speculations  into  the 
I'u^iiuss  ot'  ^M)vernment.  Jio  was,  if  any  man  w'as,  apractical 
lii.m.  lie  jjpolessed  to  build,  as  the  wise  of  all  times  have 
(loiic,  iijioii  the  basis  of  history  and  experience.  "  I  prefer 
the  eolleetiNe  wisdom  of  ai^i's,"  said  he,  alluding  to  Mr.  Pitt 
and  M  r.  Kox,  '*  to  the  abilities  of  any  two  men  living.'*  But 
this  leinjxr,  however  much  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  would 
iia\e  (hme  little  for  his  fame,  without  that  happy  conforma- 

•  ".luiiius."  fJoiiH'wlu're  ohsonos  an  acute  critic  (Mr.  Hazlitt),  who 
will  not  hv  .suspecti'd  of  imdiu*  i)Mrtiality  to  Burke,  **  i8  the  lirst  of  his 
(■I:i>.<,  liiif  that  class  is  not  tlic  liijriu'st.  Junius's  manner  is  the  etrut  of  a 
}M  tir-ii:aitre,  Burke's  the  stalk  of  a  priaut ;  if  g-randeur  is  not  to  he  found 
in  Burkf,  it  is  to  be  found  nowlic-re." 
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tion  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  discriminate  the  nature 
of  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it — between  what  to 
applj  to  use,  and  what  was  inapplicable.  He  entertained  for 
ancient  institutions  that  respect  and  admiration  which  all 
sober  minds  feel  as  long — but  no  longer—as  they  have  been 
productive  of  good  ;  and  while  their  effects  continued  bene- 
ficial, disapproved  of  attempts  to  alter  the  practice. 

His  aim  therefore  in  our  domestic  policy,  was  to  preserve 
all  our  institutions  in  the  main  as  they  stood ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  under  them  the  nation  had  become  great,  and 
prosperous,  and  happy.  It  was  not  his  desire  that  we  should 
»hut  our  eyes  to  abuses — his  whole  life  he  said  had  been  spent 
in  resisting  and  repealing  abuses — ^but  to  amend  deliberately, 
quietly,  and  cautiously.  He  would  rather  not  innovate  at  all, 
tor  innovation  was  not  reformation ;  to  overturn  nothing  which 
had  the  sanction  of  time  and  many  happy  days  in  its  favour ; 
to  correct  and  perfect  superstructures,  but  to  leave  all 
foundations,  the  antiquity  of  which  formed  a  guarantee  of 
their  usefulness  and  stability  in  general  opinion,  sacred  and 
unharmed.  **  The  love  of  things  ancient,"  says  Hooker, 
"  doth  argue  stayedness  ;  but  levity  and  want  of  experience 
maketh  apt  unto  innovations.**  Bacon  thought  time  alone 
should  be  the  great  innovator.  Burke  appeared  equally  to 
think  that  in  the  nice  connexion  between  the  supreme 
governing  authority  and  the  people,  he  was  the  chief  or 
the  only  power  which  could  act  without  exciting  jealousy  on 
the  one  part  or  on  the  other.  He  did  not  regard  a  form  of 
government  as  necessarily  good,  because  it  was  plausible 
upon  paper,  but  rather  looked  to  its  actual  workings^  to  its 
effects  rather  than  to  nominal  merits  ;  to  practical  benefits 
conferred  on  tEF people  as  obvious  to  the  sense,  rather  than  to 
perfection  in  the  theories  on  which  it  was  founded.  He  believed 
that  no  material  or  abrupt  deviation  in  established  constitu- 
tions, or  in  the  mode  of  governing  communities,  could  take 
place  without  danger ;  and  the  event  of  the  first  great  political 
struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged  evinced  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion.  His  constant  admonition  to  England  respect- 
ing America  was — **Talk  not  of  your  abstract  rights  of 
government ;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them  ;  follow  expe- 
perience  and  common  sense;  desist  from  the  innovations 
you  are  now  attempting ;  do  as  you  have  always  done  before 
in  permitting  her  to  tax  herself ;  and  in  all  ordinary  circum- 
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>i.iii.'.^  t.fllu' wdi'lil  th(»  olYcctH  will  be  the  same — ^namely, 
|)r:i.-.-.  M  .Miriiy.  ami  attjuihmcnt."* 

>ii.ii  jiiimiU'  altcniioii  to  the  usafljes  and  habits  which 
unit.-  i:.ivrrni»rs  and  i^ovtTiied  evince  a  simple  yet  really  en- 
lar'j'  1  'I'-i-ripiion  of  wisdom.    To  the  more  sanguine  class  of 
jiMii:  !•  ;.uis.  ii  n|»jM»are<l  antiquated  and  common-place.  Yet  if 
\si   iv.juiri'ii  a  more  eloquent  advocate  for  such  a  system  of 
SiMinl  ^1  lis.',  we  have  ont»  in  the  condition  of  a  neighbouring 
(•nin.irv,  w lien*  from   17S9  to  the  present  hour  (1854) — a 
«li -ix  i.iii'   .iiiil    often    murderous    struggle    for    sixty-five 
\»:ii-     -rnn-i'ly  one  of  the   objects  for  which  it  was  com- 
inriMM  il   liMs  IxM'u   «^ained,  8im|)ly  by  neglect  of  the  prin- 
ri|)l>>    ..t"    15iirke.     The   natural   frame   of  his  politics  far 
I'll i! II  1)1  ini^r  narrow,  was  of  an  expanded  cast.     He  always 
•■.»:it.  Mill  il  tor  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  in 
ii:ii i'"i;il   (juesiions,  a    disregard    of  small    and   temporary 
bill. Ill >    lor   the  sake  of  gn^at  and  permanent   interests; 
MMiiih^r  In  tiiiiik  that  England  had  lost  and  might  again 
li'>.     b\     si'llisbiiess,    but   never   had   sustained   injury   by 
kill!'!  ^<  :n\il  ''rmrositv.     For  this  reason  he  would  not  run 
t'l'   r:-k  (•!'  losiui,^  the  American  continent  for  the  sake  of  a 
n  \<  i.  i.-.  wliich  if  acquired  he  early  perceived  could  be  no 
III"!"     iliMii    nominal,     in   the   same    spirit    he    called  for 
ro'i'i --im     to    the    Irish    U'gislature  -  to    her    restricted 
( ..■   ::  I  !v, --.ind    to    her   larij^e    body   of   Koman    Catholic 
.>:.■■!<•:';    I'r.Mii   the  disabilities  under  which   they  laboured. 
Ii    n.^iMl  liis  |)ca<'e,  interests,  and  fame,  on  procuring  justice 
Ml-:  ;  .iii'v  si  (  uritv  for  tiie  ])eople  of  India.     He  contended 
::■.:   -i-i    !ii;my  oj)j)onenis — bis  friends  sometimes  among  the 
ii:..!.l>  !' — !'i»r  liberty  of  ecmscience  to  the  dissenters  :  for  the 
I'  1  .  I'm'  "-mall  debtors;  for  the  suppression  of  general  war-. 
raiiN  :  \uv  ilu'  abolition  of  negro  slavery   as  a  trade  and 

•  \ii  • '•.iiii  nf  ATiicrica!!,  talkiiiLT  not  lonjr  airo  to  an  aoquaiiitance  of 
I'm;.  1m.  -s;,;.!,  •»  ii„,l  ill,..  :i(l\ict«  of  your  illustrious  friend  been  followed 
••i!  ;;i  :  <  M.iiiiii:"  (»f  our  I'onirsr.  1  do  not  positively  say  that  America  at 
ti.!-  .;  i .  u  (w.id  havt!  hvfu  yours,  tliou^h  in  very  wise  hands,  and  with  con- 
I'.  >-  ..;,>.  Ti.  li(  r  tradt'  snid  advaucinjr  kuowied;re,  even  this  mig-ht  have  been 
ix^sii.;,..  J{;ir  I  am  v«ry  sure  that  our  separation  would  have  been  more 
«a>v.  m.-rc  iiiip.ireptibl'',  more  jrood  humoured;  and  possibly  we  might 
lia\  ('  1). .  n  afJirwarils  linked  together  by  mutual  interests  as  strong'ly  as  by 
dtiiiiiiiii.ii.  I'mrkc  would  have  saved  your  country  from  bloodshed,  above 
out'  h  iiniird  iiiiliious  of  money,  and,  more  than  that,  have  prevented  a 
ri\al  let  iai;::  between  the  nations  which  may  now  never  be  allayed." 
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the  better  treatment  of  such  as  were  in  the  islands  ;*  for 
the  extension  oTthe  power  of  juries ;  for  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lishing the  parliamentary  debates ;  for  the  re -establishment 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  seat  for  Middlesex  ;  for  the  enactment 
of  Mr.  Grenville's  useful  bill  regulating  controverted  elec- 
tions, which  met  with  much  unaccountable  opposition  and 
found  in  Burke  one  of  its  ablest  supporters ;  for  the  Nullum 
Terapus  Act  securing  the  property  of  the  subject  against 
dormant  claims  of  the  crown ;  for  another  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  carry  against  similar  claims  of  the  Church;  for 
retrenching  the  public  expenditure  without  parsimony  toward 
public  servants  or  services,  or  infringing  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  crown ;  for  a  more  unrestrained  system  of  commercial 
intercourse ;  for  a  more  generous  policy  towards  France  and 
the  French  princes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  than  Mr. 
Pitt  was  inclined  to  show ;  added  to  various  other  measures 
on  record  ;  all  indicating  love  for  popular  interests,  and  the 
most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  In  most  of  these  great 
questions  his  understanding  assumed  the  post  of  honour- 
that  is,  it  did  not  follow,  but  led  the  public  voice.  He  had, 
in  fact,  an  unfeigned  contempt  for  statesmen  without  "large, 
liberal,  and  prospective  views,"  for  what  he  called 
"mechanical  politicians,'*  and  **pedlar  principles."  "  Little- 
ness in  object  and  in  means,"  sajd  he,  seeming  to  hint  at 
some  of  the  Ministry  or  their  connexions  in  1796,  "  to  them 
appears  soundness  and  sobriety.  They  think  there  is  nothing 
worth  pursuit  but  that  which  they  can  handle  ;  which  they 
can  measure  with  a  two  foot  rule  ;  which  they  can  tell  upon 
ten  fingers." 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  latterly  swerved  from  the  freer 
principles  with  which  he  set  out  in  political  life,  but  perusal 
of  his  earlier  writings,  and  a  fair  induction  from  his  general 
arguments,    will    amend   this  impression.      At   no   period 

*  Even  80  late  as  1 822,  when  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
among  foreigners  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  or  better  treatment  of  slaves, 
he  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Buxton ;  and  the  tribute  paid  to  the  original  pro- 
poser is  more  marked  when  we  remember  that  it  was  started  several  years 
before  his  own  labours  began.  (Vid.  p.  193.)  "  I  have  often  thought  that 
some  modification  of  Burke*8  plan  would  be  advisable.  I  used  to  think 
that  except  for  its  not  going  far  enough,  it  might  be  no  bad  plan.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  Burke*8,  would  so  abate  envy  and  silence 
the  clamour  against  us  as  visionaries,  republicans,  insurrectionists,  that  it 
would  on  that  ground  be  almost  invaluable, "•^Z(/<f,  Vol.  v.,  p.  157. 


.  ' .     .  •  ■ 
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1..  ..  :i--iinir*  tlif  fliarattiT  of  a  fiiTv  patriot,  having  on  tlie 
r.  •■,:■.  rarly  iirrhir»«l  in  the  lluuse  of  Comiuousi  "that 
! .  .  _'  A:ini«-4i  l.v  tlu'  ill  ttilrtsi  of  u  Cijutrary  procedure  in 
■  "•  .-  I  \:iiii|>ii-m"  •  hv  tiail  the  Earl  of  Buth  and  fcome  others 
.<■  :it  tlic  iiioiiiciit — **  he  had  taken  his  ideas  of  hberty 

■  A  ;  in  unhT  that  tlicy  should  Htick  to  hiin,  and  th^ 
':.t  >iiik  to  tlu'nj  to  the  endof  his  life.'*  Averse  there- 

!•  I-  :  .  ;t!-iit'rs>i<)ns  of  ]»ati'ioti>ni.  few  statesmen  paid  more 
'!  lit**  till-  snh>taner;  and  in  pursuint^what  he  thought 
;  .  '.' :.'  ii!ttrr>ts  of  th«'  conntrv,  iieviT  verv  eagerly  sought, 
:j:.-:  j**  ;:i;n»-'  in-viT  niufli  valued,  popular  applause;  especially 
.:  1  .  .I'liin  it  nipiind  tlu*  saerifuv  of  a  single  principle  or 
I  I'll'  <•]'  Minnd  xNiMloni.  lie  did  iu)t  so  much  despise,  as 
ii..'iv  •-(>ii>i(l'r  |)(»|)ularity  thus  earned  as  of  that  species 
w:.  .  1  il'.rs  net  extend  its  intluencc  to  the  page  of  history, 
\\i.'  1.  :i!.Mn-  the  dr>rris  of  a  i^ri'at  man  are  justly  balanced  and 
n  •  •  i.i  tiieinltic  reward.  In  the  eves  of  manv  he  was,  so  far 
:i-  I.I-  |).  rs"»M:il  interests  were  i-oncerned,  over-tenacious  in 
Fi.  '  I  -.irninlrrini,' his  own  to  the  ])o[)ular  opinion —'^always 
t>»>  :'>im1  nf  the  rii^ht "  as  LiuKlsniith  said  "to  pursue  the 

r\  jH  il.«-|it . 

III.  -.line  patriotism,  superior  to  all  party  considerations, 
\vi..  '.  I mtlrred  snpjMirt  to  government  during  the  riots  in 
I,  ^M.  •  \shiii  (as  he  says)  wild  and  savage  insurrection 
I..:-.!  liir  wtMuU,  and  |)rowied  almnt  our  strt»ets  in  the 
'...•  .  .t'  n  I'.inii."  hrnui^ht  him  forward  with  irresistible 
j  .  .•  !■  i!i  ilii-  >iill  more  Irarfnl  crisis  produced  by  the  great 
< .  ...11  ill  ;i    nfJLchhourini;  e(»nntrv.     We  may  pen^eive 

•  ••TM.^iiHis  a  i^alhint  spirit,  a  kind  of  old-fashioned 
.t\  ahniit  tlie  oj)inions  and  character,  public  and 
"i"  liiirlv*',  wliith  whenever  hi'  saw  one  branch  of  the 
.;  i.iii,  or  :iny  onh-r  nt"  the  eonnniniity  j)R'ssed  down  or 
!  .■■  .I'l  l'\  nthrrs,  niaih*  liim  Ilinj' himself  into  the  liirhtcr 
^.  :  :■!  ir>i(ire  it'  possible  liie  ecjnipoise.  Such  was  his 
<  .■■-  .  ,  ;  nil  this  nin>t  imj)ortMnt  of  national  events,  lie 
t',  .  .  :  ii  hi.>  thiiy  to  siiiiitl  in  the  breach,  even  if  alone,  and 
ii;  ;  .■  ■  iii'  l.MiLT  st(M)(l  alone;  to  reason  anil  if  lu'cessarv  to 
\    wiili,   liis   loriner  [»olitiral  companions  who  seemed 

■  »\ iMul  the  line  of  i)ruilenei'  ftv  the  enthusiasm  oi 
1  ■  '  •■  I.  ni.  lie  (Icsiml  to  aj)])eal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
P  '  -■•'•rr:  to  prminuin-f  ahuid  liie  warning  voice  to  the 
i»  ■  ;  .  ■  a;  hii'LV  sjhLHiKi  ihev  labour  under  the  same  delusion; 


I'll 
'  ■  I 

I  '■ 

I  ■  "I 
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to  point  out  the  mischiefs  which,  not  their  neutrality  merely, 
but  their  good  sense  and  decided  hostility  were  required  to 
prevent.     The  results  of  these  endeavours  were  a  violent 
daniour  against  him  for  assaulting  the  cause  of  liberty. 
What  species  of  liberty  it  was  which  he  assaulted  is  never 
ventured  to  be  explained,  but  we  should  know  it  was  that  of 
Prance  in  1793.   W  hat  the  liberty  was  which  he  defended  and 
approved  we  understand.     He  has  told  us  pretty  explicitly 
— that  it  was  English  liberty  — it  was  that  system  of  things 
which  secured  to  every  order  in  the  state,  to  the  monarchy, 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  every  person 
within  those  orders,  the  full  enjoyment  of  as  many  rights, 
as  ample  security,  and  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  was 
consistent  with  the  same  rights,  the  same  security,  and  the 
same  freedom  of  action,  to  every  other  order  and  individual 
For  reprobating  the  former  while  supporting  the  latter 
system,  he  was  accused  of  inconsistency  ;  as  if  between  the 
practice  of  France  aud  the  practice  of  England  there  pre- 
vailed the   slightest   affinity — wide  as  vice  and  virtue,  as 
wrong  and  right  ^asunder.     The  distinction  which  he  drew 
between  them,  and  the  election  which  he  made  of  the  latter, 
required  no  exercise  of  subtlety,  but  were  the  ordinary  results 
of  sound  sense  and  a  clear  understanding.     Attachea  to  the 
monarchy  from  principle  and  from  conviction^^and  brought 
forwnr^]  ^"  ^^f"  by  t^»  ariRtr>jTafiy,  ^o-  profooocd  for  botfarn 
warm,iiiough  not  a  ^^vtsHTespect,"  and  in  the  moment~of 
need  did  them  service  which  can  never  be  repaid,  and  should 
never  be  forgotten.     As  one  sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  of 
the  people,  he  wished  to  preserve  that  station  as  well  as  the 
others  free  and  respectable,  unawed  by  the  tyranny — as  in  I 
France — of  the  mob.     Sincere  in  the-Agoncration  of  religion, ' 
he  contemplated  the  spoliation  of  its  institutions,  and  its 
subsequent  extinction  as  a  principle  of  belief  in  that  country,] 
with  horror.     Exemplary  in  the  performance  of  social  and 
moral  duties,  he  could  not  see  them  involved  in  the  general 
ruin   of  every    thing    decent    and    valuable,    without  the 
strongest  indignation.     He  was  arrived  too  at  an  age  when 
in  matters  of  government,  the  judgment  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  crude  schemes  and  juvenile  follies  ;  when  the  lust  of  inno* 
vation  if  it  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  mind,  is  cooled  by  the 
calculutioua  of   experience.      His  practical  knowledge    of 
statesmanship,  and  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  passions 
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«)f  Riioh  08  woro,  or  aimed  to  bo,  leaders  of  the  pe 
li:nl  brtMi  laboriously  earned.  His  observation  had 
ki'i'ii,  iiis  j)ower8  to  combine,  analyse,  and  deduce 
portant  truths  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  gre 
it  ap]u'are(l,  beyond  exam])le.  Looking  at  such  a  man  ii 
ab.^itrart  without  pn»viou8ly  knowing  what  part  he  did 
no  (louht  could  be  entei*tained  of  the  part  he  would  take. 

TIh'  fjreatest  ]xThaps,  and  most  useful  of  his  many 
was  that  capacity  to  point  out  consequences,  which  stretc 
itsclt*l)cyoiul  even  wisdomf  bec^ime  almost  prescience. 
tliat  ])oint  he  stands  alone.  No  other  statesman  has 
proachcd  him  in  the  exercisi»  of  the  same  faculty,  and  it 
he  loniT  ere  wv  see  such  another.  Uia  predictions,  thou£ 
nufiuTous  and  various,  and  which  at  first  by  their  bole 
atlonlml  matter  tor  suqmse  not  assent,  became  by  theii 
filiiu'iit  to  the  letter  in  almost  every  instance,  a  subjec 
^'t'ncral  astonishment.  Yet  the  French  Sevolution  wa 
no  means  the  first  occ*asion  on  which  that  quality  wac 
vtloped.  An  attentive  inquirer  will  find  it  marked  in  : 
ol'  the  «;r(*at  events  of  his  public  life. 

J  le  lived  just  hmjij  enough  to  find  himself  acknowle 
the  i)ri nee  of  political  prophets  ;  to  see  the  reprobatioi 
Iiad  ventured  to  pass  onthemost  remarkable  event  of  mo 
times  more*  than  justified  bv  the  horrid  scenes  to  whic 
ixav<>  rise ;  to  confirm  the  body  of  the  nation  in  the  I 
that  it  had  acted  wisely;  to  convince  many  of  the  opp 
])arty  that  their  ori<];inal  judi^ment  had  been  wrong.  Hi 
even  erred  in  estimatinc;  the  dangers  which  threatened 
own  institutions,  it  would  be  difiieult  to  censure  his  can 
.A  troviM'iunent  like  that  of  England,  commonly  uprigl: 
(lesiirn,  in  tlie  main  pure  in  practice,  and  under  which 
peoph'  liave  become  great,  free,  and  prosperous  beyon< 
examph',  is  entitled  to  our  best  exertions  in  momeul 
])('ril.  Xor  should  the  existence  of  a  few  defects  or  en 
whieli  after  all  interfere  with  no  fundamental  right  of 
jjeople  and  which  it  is  easier  to  point  out  than  to  remedy 
jxTun'tted  to  give  a  handle  to  innovators.  The  fabric  o 
constitutions,  and  perhaps  of  our  own  especially,  is  valu 
only  when  the  materials  which  compose  it  are  in  close  ur 
J)isunited  or  loosely  conjoined,  they  are  of  less  value, 
was  the  praise  of  Burke  to  tie  the  links  more  closely  s 
moment   when  the  mistakes  of  some,  and  the   design 
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others,  threatened  to  sever  them  for  ever ;  and  by  this  merit, 
•  which  is  only  one  item  in  a  long  list  of  public  services,  has 
,  left  a  name  as  imperishable  as  the  country  which  he  saved 
.  and  adorned. 

Let  it  be  supposed  on  the  other  hand  that  his  mind  had 
been  less  happuy  regulated ;  that  his  wisdom  or  patriotism 
-  had  been  less  enlarged  ;  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  views 
r  of  theorists  and  crafty  schemers,  in  order  to  render  them  a 
stepping  stone  to  place  or  even  to  the  perpetration  of 
criminal  schemes.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
deluded  by  a  spirit  of  insane  ambition  he  had  led  the  van, 
supported  by  Paine  and  so  many  hundreds  of  other  incendi- 
.anes  and  dreamers  of  no  ordinary  rank  and  talents,  to  batter 
down  the  venerable  institutions  of  the  land  in  expectation 
of  rising  upon  the  ruins, — there  is  perhaps  little  doubt  but 
he  might  have  accomplished  such  designs.  With  all  his  as- 
sistance, the  struggle  against  such  persons  and  principles 
was  arduous.  But  with  his  energies  exerted  on  the  con- 
trary side,  we  should  now  probably  have  no  constitution  to 
find  fault  with,  and  no  country,  not  an  independent  one  at 
least,  to  claim. 

As  a  minister,  during  the  very  short  time  spent  in  office, 
he  was  as  we  have  seen,  punctual,  laborious,  and  disinterested 
in  an  unusual  degree.  His  reform  bill  was  the  most  im- 
portant measure  carried  through  parliament  during  the 
century,  whether  we  consider  the  actual  saving  of  money,  the 
regulation  of  office,  or  the  abolition  of  places  which  might 
have  been  rendered  sources  of  undue  influence  or  suspicion 
.  in  the  votes  of  thirty-six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
—a  number  almost  sufficient  of  themselves  to  form  a  House. 
That  he  would  have  displayed  a  different  spirit  if  placed 
in  a  more  leading  department  of  government,  there  is  no 
■  reason  to  believe.     His  integrity  of  purpose  was  never 

Questioned.  It  is  possible  he  might  not  have  been  popular. 
le  showed  too  much  zeal  in  urging  favourite  measures ;  and 
zeal  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  higher  classes  excites  suspicions 
of  sinister  motives.  He  did  not  certainly  consult  expediency. 
He  exhibited  occasionally  too  much  candour  in  disclosing  the 
whole  of  his  views  in  public  propositions  of  moment,  while 
other  persons  in  power,  with  more  of  management,  or  less  of 
courage  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  them  slide  into  the 
"  world,  like  ill-news,  piecemeal.   And  having  never  adopted  a 
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inrasun>  of  )7nvt  con^oqnmcc  I'ziwjitiii^  after  intfiiM  «m- 
•i lit.- ration  anii  the  cleuvst  convictioii  of  tiisng  riebt,  he  as»M 
not  prabups  have  yielded  witb  a  good  grneeto  ptiDlic  opioiM, 
haii  it  cliaiiced  to  »ct  in  eier  eo  slronjjly  the  contrarv  nj. 
CouDt  Ouvaroff,  Miniater  of  Pulitic  lustrucliaii  is  Kwnu 
hi  Bkrt^hea  of  Baron  Steia  and  Pokzo  di  Borgo,  1847,  tbin 
■Jludr*  to  the  qunlificiitiontof  tlie  Iri^  orator  ax  ft  pciliticiM) : 
"  Amoiie'Eagliiix  Btateemat.Votzoii  Bgt^o  admires  Mr.  Pit>j 
but  all  hi«  Ryiupatliiea  vera  fur  Mj.  Burlte.  «tit)  liftil  leJ't  on 
liisiniadsumdeUble  impreaEriuu.  Totlii-lattvrKlatenDuilie 
^MVi'  credif  for  au  almoet  prtiubetic  kuowbdgo  of  ^hm^eai 
politics  ;  vhilst  the  ^iglian  Miniat^irs  did  not  in  hit  <ipiDisii 
clearly  comprehend  tli«  posture  and  intcroete  of  tim  cofr 
titKutal  p<wcrB." 

BUBKE,   PITY,  rol- 

It  may  be  &n  object  of  inquiry  amang  sncb  m  look  mfmrtdj 
to  derelopment  m  mind,  to  estimate  the  relatttc  napnnilj 
and  poiAOTB  displsTed  by  those  dittinj^uished  oratom  daring 
their  eon-cr,  and  fVic  rank  thry  arc  likely  to  hold  on  the  fffil 
pf  histwy.  No  furmial  parnHcl  however  iriU  be  uttempted  to 
be  drawn  here.  Each  has  bis  pnrtizims,  and  eaeb  oertshil* 
possesaes  peraliar  merits  of  bis  own.  But  ae  it  is  not  tbe  ptt- 
eminenee  of  one  or  two  fiieulties,  but  the  reaultB  of  variooa 
exccUenee  that  form  the  eribetion  by  whit-b  ffuch  men  tfrs 
iudfted  and  compared  by  poBteritj-,  go  as  in  this  \icw  Cicero 
(laa  been  awarded  Buperiority  among  the  EomanB  ;  Bnrke  is 
pretty  certain  to  take  the  same  Btand  among  the  tnodenis. 
At  present  perhaps  politiral  feelings  and  partiabtieB  msj 
tempt  a  Tl-w — and  they  certainty  are  not  nnmerons — to  ques- 
tion this.  Ho  is  yet  too  nenr  our  own  time.  Sfe  great 
eompt'titore  hai'e  besideB  left  their  names  as  watch-worda  sad 
rallying  pointa  to  two  great  parties  in  the  state,  wbo  inSu- 
enced  by  party  attachmenta  or  those  many  small  yet  Btroug 
Jinks  whicli  bind  puhhc  men  together,  daim  the  eame  ffis- 
tincticin  each  for  its  pnrticnlar  lender.  But  party  feelings 
towards  indiTidnals  seldom  outliTe  the  generation  they 
influence.  Half  a  century  commonly  dJasolTca  the  epetl. 
Men  begin  then  to  look  around  them  for  some  better 
evideneea  of  desert  thap  tcmponuy  power  or  popularity 
furnish.*     Panie  indeed  Ib  a  capricious  offering.    Mflton,  is 

"  "  Eveo  now,"  «aj«  a  writer  who  doei  not  overlqad  bim  witt  pnte, 
"  while  the  ubei  of  Fox  sad  Htt  an  yet  warm,  Mid  ihrfr  eloqaBBM-nuSf 
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we  all  know  had  little  reputation  as  a  poet  whild  he  lived ; 
•nd  for  many  years  Drjden  did  not  possess  more  of  it 
than  a  few  writers,  his  contemporaries,  whose  names  are 
•imk  into  deserred  obscurity.  Several  men  have  influenced 
our  House  of  Commons  during  their  day  whose  claim  to 
•uch  distinction  few  now  consider  deserved.  Mirabeau 
ruled  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  yet  with  several 
popular  qualities  what  historian  will  venture  to  class  him 
among  the  wise,  or  good  or  truly  great  ?  Even  Demosthenes 
•nd  Cicero  during  their  lives  only  divided  public  applause 
with  rivals  in  temporary  reputation  whom  none  would  now 
think  of  placing  in  comparison.  Such  it  is  almost  certain 
will  be  the  standard  ultimately  attained  by  Burke. 

No  man  has  excelled  or  possibly  equaUed  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
management  of  the  Cabinet,  in  tact  for  business,  in  finance, 
in  that  uncommon  dexterity  which  adapting  itself  without 
subserviency  at  once  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
the  fluctuating  feelings  of  the  public,  never  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  lost  the  confidence  of  either.  His  powers 
were  only  exceeded  bv  his  prudence. 

In  no  point  of  ability  could  Mr.  Fox  be  deemed  inferior, 
mnd  in  bursts  of  overpowering  eloquence  was  considered 
often  to  have  the  advantage.  While  as  a  popular  idol,  as  one 
l>orn  to  lead  a  formidable  party  in  Parliament  and  to  extract 
out  of  political  coac^utors  devoted  and  enthusiastic  personal 
friends,  he  stood  alone,  and  far  above  all  other  men.  Mr. 
Burke  never  did,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  it  been  his  lot  to  labour 
during  hi?  life  in  the  ungracious  work  of  Opposition,  never 
•could  have  approached  to  an  equality  with  him  in  that 
respect.  His  wants  were  that  caution,  moderation,  moral  in- 
fluence and  application  to  business  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  excelled. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  displaying 
equality  in  their  most  distinguished  political  characteristics, 
possessed  other  and  various  powers  to  which  they  had  little 
pretension.  We  must  remember  that  he  had  to  fight  his 
way  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  obscurity,  without 

1)6  said  yet  to  sound  in  our  ears,  how  much  more  are  the  speeches  of 
Burke  read,  how  much  more  of  them  is  gaperally  remembered  !"  A  new 
generation  has  (1854)  arisen  since  the  foreg'oing  note  and  the  passages  in 
the  text  were  written ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  saj  that  the  prediction 
hazarded  in  the  latter  is  verified  by  the  public  yoice. 
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wealth,  nut,  connexion,  or  nolitioal  rcputntion  to  snataiii 
him,  excepting  such  as  he  could  win  each  night  of  the  ecsBon 
by  the  display  of  unusual  knowledge  on  all  subjecta  tai 
persevering  labour.  He  had  likewise  the  disadvantage — now 
napl>ily  no  louger  felt — of  being  Irish,  added  to  the  charge  ot 
belunging  to  on  adverEC  religion.  When  these  and  the  nmoy 
jealousies  aud  difficulties  to  which  they  gave  rise  are  eini'- 
aidered,  which  never  fw  a  rooioent  thwarted  the  career  (if 
bis  great  com j«-ti torn  and  that  he  tarly  surtnu untied  tbeni  all, 
we  cannot  di'tiy  that  opposed  aa  he  saya  in  every  iitep  be 
took,  and  of  which  the  publicatiuua  of  the  time  furnish  evi- 
dence, he  acc4>mpli8hed  much  more  than  ther  did  for  tame. 
It  bus  been  necessary  to  notice  a  few  only  ot  his  princiolet 
of  general  policy  here.  The  detail  bdongn  rather  to  thoW 
tory  of  the  country,  and  would  reifuire  a  larger  volume  than 
the  present  to  itself .  They  emhmced  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  whole  of  our  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic  TolatioM 
under  every  variety  of  tbrm  and  situation.  His  viena  appear 
to  have  been  on  most  oecasious  clear  and  practici^,  more  en* 
larged  sometimes  than  those  of  Mr.  Pitt, — more  precise  nnd 
accurate  than  those  of  Mi.  'Fox ;  and  though  it  is  not  meant  to 
claim  for  him  infallibility,  no  statesman  who  took  sodeddeda 
partou  such  a  multiplici^  of  eubjecta  has  committed  aa  few 
mistakes.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  point  out  any  gift  or  es< 
pacity  asaetotesnian.in  wbii-h  he  was  deficient.  In  foresight, 
the  farst  and  most  important  of  all,  he  confessedly  farexceUed 
all  coiilemporaries,  and  all  predecessors,  Neither  of  them 
could  like  nim,  plunge  boldly  into  the  gulph  of  futurity  and 
drag  up  to  the  surfece  for  general  reprooation  or  wonder 
the  spectres  of  coming  events, — too  often  faithful,  yet 
hidi'ous    and  terrible  to  view ! 

The  same  superiority  belongs  to  him  in  most  of  the 
natui-al  and  aoquired  powers  necessary  to  constitute  a  great 
orator.  Such  is  not  merely  the  verdict  of  the  m/»e  in  fail 
study,  but  he  actually  exhibited  a  power  over  his  avdienee, 
sometimes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  more  than  ODoe 
in  Westminster  Hall,  to  which  they  never  attiuned.  "For 
remai'kable  passages,"  obaervea  the  able  historian  of  the 
impeuehment, "  separable  from  their  novelty,  or  their  striking 
original  importance  in  idea  or  diction,  Mr.  Burke  '  '' 
mighty  master.  Those  of  Mr.  Fox  were  not  so 
guiabed."    In  the  Bpeeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  tbe» 
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is  beyond  all  question,  a  great  deal  of  common  place, — ^much 
of  what  very  ordinaiy  men  would  say  as  well  on  similar  oc. 
casions.  But  it  is  dimcult  to  read  a  page  or  two  of  Burke,  and 
not  feel  the  conviction  that  his  speeches  belong  to  another  and 
higher  order  of  intellect.  The  oratory  of  his  competitors  was 
commonly  inferior  in  the  extent  oi  information  conveyed, 
in  new  and  forcible  illustration,  in  compass  of  mind,  in 
flashes  of  vivid  originality,  in  a  vigorous  phraseology  seldom 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  inferior  in  not  impressing  the  mind 
with  the  same  feeling  of  enlarged  wisdom  in  the  speaker ; 
in  wit  and  ridicule;  in  pathos;  in  imagery;  in  force  of 
invective,  a  useful  though  sometimes  dangerous  power ;  in 
that  kindling  of  genius  called  by  the  critics  the  eloquence  of 
passion,  and  on  important  questions  an  essential  element  to 
commanding  success.  He  imparts  to  our  view  something 
like  an  ocean  of  mind,  at  once  deep  and  boundless — and  has 
left  behind  evidences  of  a  genius  for  politics  more  capacious 
than  any  one  else  has  ever  exhibited,  if  indeed  any  rival  in 
such  studies  ever  existed.  Even  on  ordinary  affairs  he  rarely 
sinks  to  an  ordinary  level— there  is  always  something  thrown 
in  to  relieve  his  treatment  of  them  from  such  an  imputation. 
He  trifles  occasionally  on  smaller  points  of  wit  or  figurative 
ornament  as  a  genius  will  do,  but  as  has  been  said  of 
Shakespeare,  he  is  always  great  upon  a  great  occasion. 

If  in  so  many  requisites  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
distinguished  political  character,  we  find  Burke  on  a  level, 
or  above  his  great  rivals  in  public  life,  there  are  others  of 
moment  in  which  comparison  tells  to  their  disadvantage. 

As  a  writer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  his  vast 
superiority.  Mr.  Pitt  indeed  did  not  contend  for  the 
honours  of  the  press.  Mr.  Fox  composed  slowly  and  with 
labour,  very  unlike  his '  mode  of  speaking,  sometimes  com- 
plaining of  the  difficulty  of  the  process  as  vexatious.  Burke 
was  rapid  in  composition,  though  patient  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  common  with  men  of  genius  in  careful  revision ;  and 
independent  of  mere  literary  execution,  there  are  more  traces 
of  vigour  of  thought,  and  ingenuity  and  originality  of  mind 
in  any  one  of  his  pamphlets  than  in  Fox*s  history.  In 
extent  of  general  knowledge  he  far  excelled  both.  As  a 
man  of  general  genius — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  certainly  had 
him  in  view  in  the  definition  of  that  quality — who  seemed 
capable  of  surpassing  in  any  pursuit  to  which  he  chose  to 
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dcToto  attanlitJD,  he  cjih^IimI  tbem.  Ab  a  p{iiIoM>i)UcaI 
cnljc,  the  Snuiv  (m  thi'  Subtuoe  and  Beautiful  s»tu  tun  ■ 
p]mce  to  wliicii  tki'j-  Imd  uu  ptetcDBion.  And  m  iWt  ^ttriwi^ 
tmth  of  dudui-'lioii  from  exporienco  and  from  appeanuuvs, 
whether  u  thu  mur&l,  natural,  or  politscot  world  wiucli 
constitutes  the  philoBophtr,  liii  mpcnorilr  is  equally  iucim- 
to^tablc.  la  powcra  d  caavcnatioa  hv  far  excelled  Umib 
lu  correct  tfte1<  uad  lovo  for  th«  nrt*  ho  cirollcd  them.  In 
clnMic«l  learning  he  \r&»  probably  uu  a  par  with  either ;  And 
ill  ctasaical  eriticiam  though  both  were  excellent  critics,  ha 
bad  perhaps  the  odvactage  ill  depth  and  ingenuity.  S\m 
in  epistolary  commiaiiciktion  which  I'onns  the  bueincM  at 
some  meu  and  the  oci;asional  oi!cupittioa  of  all,  the  sVM 
BuiM'riority  over  his  great  rivale  whether  in  tHe  iliniiliaj'  lrtl*r 
or  the  more  formal  oxjiwition  of  public  huiinas»,  in  aa  obtioiit 
as  in  any  other  of  hm  tali'olH.  Of  hi»  pre-eiaiu«nira  in-w 
Foi,  with  whom  he  has  b«en  inoro  partioularly  iMinparod  in 
the  various  E^tcelkovics  constituting  a  ^reat  niim.  Dr.  Jvliib 
sou  with  characteristic  jireoisioii  Htated  hia  coaTicltoe  in.! 
single  sentfluce :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  alluding  to  souin  pultlial 
opinions  of  tiir  Joshua  Jieynulds,  "  he  is  too  mach  under  Urn 
influence  oi'  the  Fox  (dog)  ttar,  and  tha  Irish  rvntUllaliimS' 
Among  politicians  Ive  will  bo  oonaidcrod  to  be  what  Michael 
Au[;elo  is  among  artists. 

Viian'ed  in  whatever  light,  he  must  always  be  ennaidered  a 
most  estraordinary  man— rstraordinnry  in  his  faculties,  ia 
his  acquirements,  lu  hia  risi-,  in  his  progress,  and  in  bisendj 
fur  tlio  last  efforts  of  his  mind  rise  ia  power  and  in  briiliano^ 
over  nlmost  any  that  preceded  tiiem.  Ke  lived  )□  a  momEOi- 
toUR  time,  and  seemed  made'  for  such  an  occasion  by  the  most 
active  participation  in  all  great  questions,  or  strong  excite- 
ments, and  the  sulundour  of  the  exertions  to  which  they  gavo 
rise.  Ha  may  be  considered  in  politica  what  the  gn)il( 
reformers  were  in  reli^oa— posseaaed  of  zoal,  powers,  mi 
perseverance  without  hmjt,  to  iafluenoe  the  miudaofinat 
from  their  customary  channels  of  thought  to  such  ns  lis 
deemed  more  consistent  with  truth  and  public  advantugfe 
He  w  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  the  great  presiding  genius 
of  a  CDuiitry,  and  his  eont^mporarice  should  have  bt'en  liia 
ministers.  Ht  should  have  originated  meo^uros,  and  they 
have  carried  them  into  execution.  Publio  eervanta  as  able  as 
they  wer^  and  il'  liat  be  any  uiterion  of  merit,  infinitely 
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moie  emccemftil,  have  been  often  seen  in.  the  w<Hrld ;  but  it*' 
lias  required  two  thousand  jears  to  produce  one  Cicero  and> 
QDue  Burke.  Ghreat  ae  hia  fame  ia,  it  haa  not  yet  probaUjr- 
jMMbched  ita  height.  Whether  viewed  as  st^iteamany  oraitor^ 
«r  writer,  he  is  destined  to  descend  to  a  late  period  of  time  ;• 
to*  gain  in  reputation  i^  he  recedes  from  the  fleeting  animosi*. 
ties  and  prejudices  of  the  day ;  aad  perhaps  to  excite  regrelii 
and  surprise  that  we  should  have  among  u^  the  great  masters 
upvnt  in  political  prophesying  and  teaching,  and  not  oftener 
iKkve  prohted  by  his  admonitions. 

**  If  we  are  to  praise  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  useful* 
neas,"  says  a  distinguished  Qerman  writer  whose  Yolumes; 
$nd  their  way  through  Europe,  "I  am  persuaded  that  no- 
1»sk  can  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  doing  justice  to 
another  Englishman,  his  (Sir  W.  Jones's)  contemporary, 
the  Statesman  and  Orator  Burke.  This  man  has  been  ta 
his  own  country  and  to  all  Europe — ^in  a  very  particular 
nanner  to  Germany-^ a  new  light  of  political  wisdom  and 
moral  experience.  He  corrected  his  age  when  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  revolutionary  freney  ;  and  without  maintaining 
any  system  of  philosophy  he  seems  to  have,  seen  fiEirther  into 
the  true  nature  of  society,  and  to  have  more  clearly  compre- 
hended the  effect  of  religion  in  connecting  indivittual  secu- 
rity with  national  welfare,  than  any  philosopher,  or  any 
system  of  philosophy,  of  any  preceding  age.'** 

"  This  I  deliberately  and  steadily  affirm,"  writes  the  learned 
Dr.  Parr,  after  an  animated  eulogy  on  him  as  a  critic 
and  philosopher,  **  that  of  all  the  men  who  are,  or  who  ever 
have  been,  eminent  for  energy  or  splendour  of  eloquence,  or 
for  skill  and  grace  in  composition,  there  is  not  one  who,  in 
genius  or  erudition,  in  philanthropy  or  piety,  or  in  any  of 
the  qualities  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  surpasses  Burke." 
"  I  have  studied  the  ancients  long  and  attentively,"  said 
the  late  eminent  Dr.  John  Gillies — ^known  for  his  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  World  from  Alexander  to  Au- 
gustus, and  for  translations  from  Aristotle — ^in  a  long  con- 
versation with  me  concerning  the  subject  of  these  pages, 
**and  I  have  found  nothing  in  any  of  their  orators  superior 
nay  scarcely  equal  to  what  we  see  in  Burke." 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  opening  the  first  charge  of  the 

*  Schleg'el's  Lectures  on  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 
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!!.'.;.♦  n^limr-nt,  and  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Burke  was  rapidlj 
r:::rj\\.  Ijv  tlif*  autlitorv,  "  If  wc  are  no  longer  in  sbamefol 
ij-r.'  r:irir(*  of  India;  if  India  no  longermakes  us  blush  in  the 
(■:  •  -  't'  Kuropf  :  let  us  know  and  feel  our  obligations  to  him 
-  V.  1m-*:  admirable  resources  of  opinion  and  affection — ^whoee 
iir.tirinir  toil,  sublime  genius,  and  high  aspiring  honour, 
r.ijx'l  him  up  connpicuous  among  the  most  beneficent 
wort^ii^'.-i  of  mankind!** 

*-  I'o  whrim/'  Bald  Sheridan  in  happier  moments  before 
t}.«  t-ilsr  lit^htH  of  IVench  liberty  misled  him,  when  he 
li.nl  of-rnsion  to  mention  Burke's  name — "I  look  up 
uitli  !ir)inai^o,  whose  p;enius  is  commensurate  to  his  philan* 
tlip«|>\,  whose  memory  will  stretch  itself  beyond  the  fleeting 
n')jf  M-t^  r)f  any  little,  partial,  temporary  shuffling,  through  the 
vsholf  niTitj^c  of  human  knowledge  and  honourable  aspirations 
af'ti  r  human  j^ood,  as  lar^e  as  the  system  which  forms  life,  as 
la.-tiiiL'  as  those  objects  which  adoru  it."  "  A  gentleman," 
h«' ad'ls,  **  whoso  abilities,  happily  for  the  glory  of  the  age 
in  uhich  we  live,  are  not  intrusted  to  the  perishable 
<  loijurFKM^  of  tlic  day,  but  wiU  livc  to  be  the  admiration  of 
that  hour  when  all  of  us  shall  be  mute,  and  most  of  lu 
lorirottrii.*' 
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i:it.!.<l.  ri4,  141,  :ir)8,  .'iUri;  lamen- 

t:i'i«iiis  fur  thf  (icuth  of,  404. 
I'lMiki-.  riiuiniiM  liaviland,  40*J. 
Umik.  .    William.  G4,  tf'J,  100,  162, 

i:«».  'J-J-J,  MIM. 
r.:iriii  V,  Dr.  4.')!>. 

r.iin..  y,  MjN-*, 'j'j-j,  ear,  310. 

r..iil.  r".  <'ii:«rUs,  :U8. 

Mur;.  I's  <'iiiirt,  or  (iri'jrories,   lOG, 

.'il'.'.  n;i ;  (I»>tnu-ti<in  of,  by  tire, 

4(-t  :  n.lil.iTv  of,  '249, 
r:i]..M..-.  M.  !).*■,  ;U4. 
r  irii)i'u  11,    III-.,    iiiA    anecdotes   of 

i;  ;rkf.  'JCi.'i,  4^»0. 
(  ill!  .11..-,  Mr.  4LM,  451. 

<  'ii.  -ii  lit*  I.irlitii'Iil.  iini'cdot*'  of,  58. 
('.11  f.itiiris    of    liurke    and    Fox, 

r;i-*!ir.)wn  llocbc,  villapri' of,  G,  7. 
<'.ii:i.  :iTi.-  of  Hiis-iu,  M|:i,  M'lH. 
(■  IV.  iiii:-li.  I.oril  J.ihii,  104,  .'t  18. 
r.,  •..;.  ..  M.  :{:,'j.  :Ci:J,  a:»4,  48-J. 

<  ■;..i:r.piiiii.Mr..c*orr«.'t*l>ondencewith, 

Hi-J.  i«;.),  if.r. 

C'lijiili  mont.  Lord.  <'barnctpr  of,  CO, 
1<  •  I ,  -J :  1 .  'Js:J,  'JDO,  'JIK'),  848. 

Cii  i!;  .nil.  hiiil.  ministry  of,  0:^,  1)0, 
1'-'."':  VI  Njj.'-iiatiiiii  of,  IQO  ;  bcheme 

f  ■i..'.iii  :i,   Hurkt's  fondness  for,  70, 

<'!'■••■.'.,  AiiMclijirsis,  ."ICO. 

(■>..!:. I  11  mini'.try,  CO-'J ;  itsnutbors, 

•J'Jl  ;   iii.siiii<xinii  (t'tlif,  -M'J. 
...I  :-.i-i.Ki'.  Mr  ti.  l.'>4. 
(iiii--:   I'f  tin*   minority,  fibserva- 

r.'i.^   .ill.   liy    iliirkf,    .'KO,    4.'>4  ; 

!'...;•...'>    t'o:Ti>]niii(li'n('t.'  ri'sjvrt- 

i:...  114.  rjc,  1  ;{.■).  i:U>,  141,  l')!*, 

i:-".  I'.M'.  -J.;-:,  'jr^.  .-CiO,  :30o, 

o^:>.  4<m;. 
(■■■.  I    rji'Mii  iind  Tr>r  Ai'ts,  307. 
(•;.:■.  ,  tiio  IVu-r.-JOl.  -Ji:?,  47o. 
('r<  w.  ,  .Mr.,  iintidoro  of  Hurkt^  and 

.■^^i-i  ::.;;i!i  at  Lis  bouso,  1275,  304. 
<'ri  w  ••.  Mr.N.  4.'>1. 
lii::.::  ;il    ('oilf.    proposed  aniend- 

Tl.»li!of  tlu\  'JSi*. 

C'ruK  s  Jj.v  of  i)r.  YomiiT,  403. 
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Cnijrer,  Mr.  15*2. 
Cumberland,  Mr.  316. 
Gunmen,  Mr.  338,  485. 
I)usr<;er,  produced  by  Burke  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  3G7. 
Danier,  John,  Esq.  poem  to,  25. 
'*Df bates,  contest    about  publishio; 

the,  127. 
Debi  8in<r,  cruelties  of,  262. 
Dennis.  Mr.  15,21,  29. 
Dialogue  with  Burke,  206. 
"^Didcontents,  pamphlet  on  the,  124. 
^is^«ente^s  relief  of  the,  132,  307, 
:      34.3,  363. 

I  Dod^ley  co-operates  with  Burke,  54. 
I  DoyIe,Slr.,  his  trick  upon  Foote,  100. 
i  Dundan,  Rt.  lion.  Henry,  380,  385. 
I  Dunninjr,  Mr.  185,  221. 
'  Diipont,  M.  296. 
l-^onomical  reform,  183,  201,  217. 
Klleiiboroiif^h,  Lord,  252,  505. 
,  Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  243.  290. 
Elliott,  William,  Esq.  letters  to, 405, 

414. 
Eini^rrants,  anecdote  of,  with  Barke, 

348. 
Eniiprrnnt  school,  established,  438; 

visits  of  Burke  to  it,  433. 
Eniin,  Yusepb,  account  of,  42. 
Eneid,  Mr.  Burke's  estimate  of,  16. 
Kng-Iand,  travels  of  Burke  in,  35. 
I'ji^litib  history,  abridgment  of,  54. 
Kpitapb,   jocular,    on    Burke,  by 

Goldsmith,  145  ;  proposed  altera- 
tion of  that  on  Goldsmith,  162; 

on  Sir  Georjre  Savile,  239. 
Ertikine,  Lord,  156,  816,  414,507. 
Eiiropuin  settlements  in  America, 

history  of  the,  52. 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl,   107,   392,  896, 

413,  431,450. 
Fitzherlwrt,  .Mr.  00,  86,  91. 
Flood,  Mr.,  letter  of  Burke  to,  71, 

75  ;  motion  of,  309. 
Florence,  Grand  Duke  of,  his  pro- 

})osal  to  Mr.  I'itt,  445. 
Foote,  the  wit,  trick  upon,  100. 
Fox  and  Burke,  disunion  between, 

118,    170,   21.3,   225,   300,  307, 

318,  327,   328,   339,   346,  367, 

3011,   373,  376,  456,  458,  483, 

535,  593. 
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•  France,  visited  by  Burke,  39,  135; 

revolution  in,  290  ;  memorial  on 

the  uftairs  of,  357. 
Francis,  Mr.  169,  318,  365,  480, 

609,  631. 
Franklin,  Dr.  157,  159,  208,  212, 

256,  .306,  318,366. 
French,  Mrs.  3, 299. 
•French    commercial    treaty,    264; 
.  French  revolution,  29 1  ;  Reflections 

on,  published,  310;  Burke  compli- 
mented by  several  Sovereign  on 

the  work,  313;  translated  by  Louis 

XVI.  313. 
Gahag^n,  Mr.,  letter  to,  436. 
Garrick,  David,  40  ;  letters  to,  from 

Burke.  86,  113,  181. 
Genlis,  Madame  de,  349. 
Xxentlemen  of  Bristol,  two  letters  to, 

175. 
Gentoos,  Burke's  attention  to,  205. 
Georg:e  III.,  anecdote  of,  313. 
Georg^ic    of   Virgil,    translation    of 

part  of  the  second,  18. 
Gibbon,    Mr.    171,  186,  315,  375, 

510. 
Gill,  Wm.  10. 
Gillies,  Dr.  John,  535. 
Glasgow  Logic   Chair,  Burke  tries 

for,  37  ;  he  is  elected  Lord  Rector 

of,  236,  245. 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  80,  128,  144,  145, 

162. 
Gomme,  Mr.,  anecdotes  related  by, 

424,  432. 
Goold,  Serjeant,  511. 
'Gordon,  Lord  George,  and  the  Riots 

in  1780,  188. 
Government,  principles  of,  523. 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  92  ;  his  opinion  of 

Burke,  05,  505. 
Grattan,  Mr.  his  estimate  of  Burke, 

59,  4«7. 
Great  Britain,  state  of  parties  in, 

87,  182,479. 
Gregories,  purchase  of,  106. 
Grenville,  Mr.  82  ;  his  arguments 

with  Burke,  108,  111,  115,  142, 

355,  5L'5. 
Halifax,  Lord,  goes  to  Ireland,  68. 
Hall,  Rev.  Robert,  317. 


Hamilton,  Mr.  Gerard,  celebrity  of, 
67;  rupture  between  and  Burke, 
71,74,85,309,484. 

Hardy,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  viut  to 
Beaconsfield,  271. 

Hartley,  Mr.,  Burke's  wit  upon,  161* 

Hastings,  Mr.  169,  243,  246,  284, 
389,  391,  620. 

Haviland,  General,  anecdotes  of, 
204,  240,  261. 

Haviland,  Major,  death  of,  415. 

Haviland,  Mi-s.  Mary,  416. 

ilaviland,  Mrs.  Salisbury,  240,  416, 
417,  458. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  89. 

Henessy,  Mrs.  letter  to,  97. 

Hickey,  Mr.  the  sculptor,  218,  465. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  party,  337. 

Horse,  affecting  anecdote  of  a,  with 
Burke,  448. 
--'House  of  Commons,  eloquence  in 
the,  34 ;  character  of  the,  137 ', 
effects  of  speaking  well  in,  166*  . 

Hume,  the  historian,  60. 

Hussey,  Dr.  correspondence  with, 
429,  450. 

Hutcheson,  Dr.  Fitmcis,  character 
of,  37. 

India,  Burke  offered  a  post  in,  133. 
-india  Bill,  2tfi7;  speech  on,  by  Burke, 

230. 
-India  Company's  Charter,  187. 
^Indians,  employment  of,  in  America, 

172. 
-'Ireland,  trade  of,  motion   for   re- 
vising the  laws  relating  to,  176, 
181  ;  visited  by  Burke,  68,  76, 
95,  265. 
'-Irish  absentees,  proposed  tax  upon, 

139. 
^Iri.sh  commercial  propositions,  244. 

Irishmen,  unjustly  jealous  of  Eng- 
land, 430. 

Jrphson,  Robert,  74. 

Johnson,  the  equestrian,  77. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  sarcasm  against 
Mallet  and  Bolingbroke,  45 ;  his 
acquaintance  with  Burke,  66,  89, 
147,  162;  compared  with  him, 
148  ;  death  of,  239. 
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JiniiiM,l09, 13I.»A1- 
-J1U7  BQI.  1ST.  840. 
Kfinnnrr,  Lard,  I*l1«r  to,  BIO. 
Kriipcl,  Adoiinl,  ITa. 
Ilk olman.  ftwiuw"*  OMilr.  S. 
Xin!c,  Dr.  Walkirr,  8M,   400.  403, 

4(>(;,  434.  436. 
Jji  Fnjtfle,  morton  rrsprotfti)!.  8?e, 
Lflniri»lif.  Sir  Ksw^h,  Irticn  lo, 

3A9,  413. 
Laudcrd*]*,  BaH  af,  4C9. 
lauTvncB,  Or,  I>«nch,  47 ;  IclMTi 

of.  .S97 ;  li><  olioncUr  of  fiarkc, 

48S. 
Lsumii,  Mr.  SIS. 

-  Law  «nd  Lo(rjpni,»i3. 

-  Ji*  ItEfbrai,  SOT, 
Lradbealcr.  Hn.  S4I-S.  SG8,  464. 
l£(-,  CdipTKl,  06 :  Irttrr  to,  UO.  IS7. 
Leggf,  Mr.,  ClumcvHiU'  of  Xhu  Kx-  i-Mtnortt;,  obarrvHiioni  im  tbin»- 

Iflairf.  Dr.  n7. 
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n  of  Brittui," 


•'  Letier  to  »  NoMe  tort,"  *19. 
Levis,    Duko    dv,    hi*    (i|riDlim    of 

Burk^Boralory,  SOS. 
Libfla,  despised  bv  Burke,  IDS. 
~  Liberty,  Burke's  definition  of,  889. 
Lichfield,  the  Cmon  of,  M. 
Limerick,  the  Mnyorof,  1. 
lisle,  negoeiations  at,  440. 
Literary  Club.  79. 
Lojran,  Rev.  Mr.  B02. 
London,  Unit  visit  to.  bj  Borke,  38. 


of  Qotsathia^,  63 ;  tit 

letter  lo  Hutbt,  I.1I. 
MurUj,  l)<»i>,  piu>tr7  of,  !U. 
Hanlo^     Are,      Buriiv'a    gfuA 

■rmuM  tliH  r*'[M«l  »f,  aiiS,  SU, 
M«rTlai(,  Sir  JamrK,  ^. 
Mnurj,  AhM>.t4S 
Mt«lli.  ni^up  of,  76,  4M,  4U. 
MrnoRTille,  M,  Ue,  luttU)B>,lU, 

SOJ. 


WontiBorio,   H.  dti,  propOHd  b^ 

morhil  til,  SS7. 
Moore'*  IHt  of  ;^«ridui,  4!<tt. 
More,MissHiiiiinih,liCT  ouijmih 

Vilb  Blirl(«,   SrS;  liKC   uuticHuf 


Uon> 


n,  973. 


Murphy,  Mr.  4n,  44,  69,  S85. 


305, 411 
MaekinlDsb,  Sir  Jsmfs.  438,  41)1 . 
Maeleane,  Mr.  Lsuchlan,  91,  219. 
Miihon,  Lord,  bis  HiaWry  of  Eng. 

land,  96,  605. 
Wollon,  Burka  relumed   for,   I5i, 

107. 


Xiop, 

Nngle,  Miss,  mnrriage  of,  2. 
Na^  Ur.  Oarmt,  letters  lo,  lt3| 

129.  387. 
National  AetemtHj,  letter los  am' 

ba    of,  SSS;    cbanctw  of  CM, 

303. 
■^egio  Code,  36B. 
Noble  Lord,  letter  to  «,  43S. 
Noble,  Mr.  198,199, 
NorfuUi,  Duke  0^  attooks  BoKl, 
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JHoHh,  Lord,  144,  173,  181,  ISS, 
187,211.223. 

Nugent,  Dr.  48,  66,  160. 

Nugent,  Lord  I  on  the  Irish  Tr*de, 
175. 

Nugreut,  Miss,  becomes  the  wif«  ef 
Burke,  49 ;  character  of,  50. 

O'Deime,  Bishop,  75,  404,  453. 

O'Halloran,  the  schoolmaster,  3. 

Orators  and  Debaters,  493. 

Ossory,  Lord,  172. 

Ouvaroff,  Count,  630. 

Owen,  thebooksellerjcondactof,  449. 

Oxford,  Mr.  Burke  at,  375. 

Paine,  Thomas,  recommended  to 
Burke,  323 ;  his  pamphlet,  324; 
character  of,  351. 

Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  178,200. 

Paper  Currency,  thoughts  on,  421. 

Paris,  visit  of  Burke  to,  136. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  1 87, 226,244. 

Parliament,  Member  of,  compared 
to  a  Monk,  137 ;  dissolved,  193. 

t>arr,  Dr.  274,  302,  304,  474,  484, 
585. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  1765,  82. 

Party,  obligations  of,  216  ;  supposed 
to  favour  the  French  Revolution, 
319. 

Paymaster-General,  appointed,  215. 

Pay-Office,  labours  in  the,  2 1 7, 225. 

Peerag-e,  intended  for  Burke,  405. 

Pelissier,  Dr.,  tutor  to  Burke,  12. 

Penn,  emigrant  school  at,  432  ;  de- 
scribed, 433. 

Pensions,  received  by  Burke,  70, 
408. 

Pigot,  Lord,  169. 

Pitt,  Mrs.  Anne,  eloquence  of,  59. 

Pitt,  Mr.  (Earl  of  Chatham)  compli- 
ments Burke's  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  88 ;  his  administra- 
tion in  1766,  93  ;  his  public 
character,  93 ;  satire  upon,  94  ; 
declines  appointing  Burke  in  his 
Ministry,  96  ;  censures  his  pam- 
phlet, 125 ;  compared  to  Burke, 
531. 

Pitt,  W.  (the  son),  201,223,226, 
233,  244,  253,  264,  279,  280, 
282,  294,  357,  369,  370,  408, 
432,443,502,531. 


Pkiistow,  Burke  at,  ^ 

Poetry,  spedment  of  Burke**,  18, 25, 
27. 

Poland,  partition  of,  442. 

Policy  of  the  Allies,  remarks  on,  884. 

Poor,  consideration  fbr  the,  423. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  letter  to,  114, 
377;  his  reply,  379 ;  his  party 
join  the  Ministry,  392. 

Portraits,  xxix. 

Predictions,  political,  441. 

PriesUey,  Dr.  141,  382. 

Print  of  Mr.  Burke,  344 ;  and  of 
his  son,  344. 

Queen,  anecdote  of  the,  281. 

Queen  Anne  Street,  residenoe  in,  66. 

Queensbury,  Duchess  of,  letter  to,  62. 

Reform  Bill,  eoooomicfld,  185,  201. 

Reformer,  the,  a  perkMlical  paper,21. 

Regency  question,  the,  278. 

Regicide  Peace,  letters  on  a,  437. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oa 
India  affairs,  226. 

Report  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  respecting  Hastings'  trial, 
388. 

Revolution  in  France,  290,  295; 
Burke's  first  opinions  on  the,  295, 
296 ;  Reflections  on  the,  pub* 
lished,  310. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  147 ;  his  lite- 
rary dinner-pnrty,  162  ;  his  con- 
versation with  Burke,  166 ;  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  350 ;  his  print 
of  Burke,  345 ;  death  of,  360 ; 
character  of,  by  Burke,  361. 

Richards,  Baron,  his  anecdote  of 
Burke,  103. 

Ridge,  Mr.,  a  barrister,  100* 

Rights  of  Man,  characterised,  324. 

Rioters,  interceded  for,  by  Burke, 
190. 

Robertson,  Dr.  his  present  to  Burke, 
171 ;  opinion  of^  471. 

Robin  Hood,  debating  society  at  the, 
79. 

Rockingham,  Marquis,'  character  of, 
83  ;  and  Burke,  84,  92,  106,  124, 
126.  139, 141,165,219;  adminis- 
tration  of,  84,  215;  inscription 
on  the  monument  of,  274. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  218. 
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K.iMi.iu  rutholirs,    176,  210,  343, 

.•t.)-^.  m;.),  411,421>,  450. 
Kii  iifl  Robin,  Hi'ut  to  Dr.  Johnaon, 

ir.j. 
U  i>i-^';iii,  J.  J.  character  of,  336. 
ifii'.-li.  Ii<>r<i  Joliii,  487. 
It  i«-;.i.  i;uiprt»s8  of,  letter  to,  358. 
.^t.  oiii'  r,    Uiirke  rejiorted  to  have 

li.  •u  iiiiu'itti'd  ut,  «')U,  198. 
Sivil. .  Si.  (irorjre.  173,  176p  197; 

I'll  ilMrNT  of,  *J''it<, 

Si-.ir<-.;\,   thoujfhtd  and  detail*  on, 

Srlii  .T'l,  M.,  hi8  opinion  of  Burke, 

."■•■■ 

Si-iiMo!  hi^cipline  in  tjn2;'laiid,  435. 

iSnit,  S.r  WillijiHi,  348. 

Si  II  ^^:iMitVi>iii  I'uriiuuiuut,  proposed, 
1M.>,  l.'i:),  104. 

Srlw\  11,  (irori^e,  iinrcdote  of,  237. 

Sliiii-klcton,  !aiiiily  of,  8. 

Sliackii  toll.  Mrs.  'JO. 

>hiu-,^.vuiu,  liicharil,l»'ltfrs of  Burke 
t..,  '.',  II,  I'J,  1:3. -Ji,  35,  30,  03, 
11  r ,  '2  U , :)  10, 308 ;  lines  uddredded 
t«)  liim  on  htrt  niurriiij^e,  27. 

Sli.tli.  ;.l,  L.mi,  ISl,  3-J8,  307. 

Sh.;:..iiii.-,  L'ud,  r,>«J,  211),  223. 

S;..:i  lull,  .Mr.-.  280. 

.^h.i..::i.i.  R.  It.  LM»r.2G4,28G,  301, 

:<::;.  .i^j;,  4i)s,  :>:J0. 

Siiiirii.r,  .Mr.,  utti'inpt  made  by,  75. 
Mi".r    .iicniiiit  uf  u  lute  tihort  Ad- 

i.i.:i>'r.itn»ii,  '.'4. 
S:::i.w:.'^     htti-rs,     allusion    in,    to 

Ii  tli\i.   «•>■>• 

Si:ivr  I  nil.-,  l!»e, -^S,  302. 

Sii!j  li,  i'l".  8,  :{0,  77. 

Siii.-ii,  It.  Adam,  01. 

Mn.rii.    .Mr.    Wm.    350,  3r)3,  419; 

!•  :f.  ]• :  ),  t'rmn  Hurke,  419. 
Sriiirli.  .Nhitllit-Wjlt'ttcr  to,  33. 
M»  ■ii''   r.  till'  I'oi't,  2. 
SiMMiji  Alt,  (>n  the  RejU'ul  of  tho,  90, 
titiitr  lit' till'  Nation,  obaervatioud  on 

.ii.iiiii'.'iift",    108. 
St:ri-,  III..  .::iil  decay  of,  4.*i9. 
Siatiii-    t.i    Ilurke,  proiio.std  in  Irc- 

liiu-i.  1  r  7  • 

Siati.tt?  of  Kdward  I. — Do  Tullag-io, 

100. 


^ 


Stewart,  Dng^,  Baq.  38,  52,  S36, 

519. 
Strolling^  players  and  Barke,  anee- 

dotes  of,  203-4. 
Studies,  early,  of  Burke,  12. 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Essay  on  the, 

46. 

Swinish  multitude,  phrase  of,  819.    | 
Taylor,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  476.  *  \ 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  307.         .  ^ 
'*  Thou{[;hts  on  a  llegiolde  Peace,* 

ThraJe,  Mr.l46,  147. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  283,  364,  890. 

Townshend,  Charles,  110. 

Townshend,  Lord  John,  170. 

Tucker.  Dean,  158. 

Unitarian  Body,  363. 
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